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PREFACE 




T hk consUuit accumulation of historical material has led to 
an at3^c of monograph history, in which it is becoming 
increasingly dillicult to see the wood for the trees. The chief 
purpose of this work is to exhibit, with the necessary fullness 
but vvilhouL detailed narrative, the rise of Europe and the 
distinctixe character of European civilization. History as an 
organi/cci study is a comparative newcomer to the Universities. 
'Ihe C'hairs at Oxford and Cambridge date only from the 
eigliteenth century. It has, consequently, happened that the 
work ol' historians lias been done in an age of exuberant nation- 
alism, and in every country local patriotism has dominated the 
ap|)roachcs to history. It has not been merely a question of 
national or religious bias in the accounts of particular events. 
Such bias, while it is never likely to be altogether absent, can 
be reduced to a very small thing when there is a genuine desire 
to establish the truth. The real injury to an appreciation of 
what the past has been comes from a deeper vitiation, the 
assumption of the inevitability of what in fact took place, and 
the habit ofjudging past events according to the way they seem 
to have hastened or delayed the coming of the modern world of 
sovereign, territorial, democratic States. The unity of Europe 
has been less vividly apprehended than the divergences of its 
parts. It Is the story of the Europe which still exists as something 
unique and as the chief watershed of human activity that these 
volumes seek to tell, the elements that went to its making, the 
long period, from Augustus and the beginnings of Christian 
Ihirope down to the seventeenth century, in which the sense of 
unity was keenly alive in the consciousness of European Society, 
and the recent centuries in which an exclusive nationalism has 
taken the front of the stage, while an increasing preoccupation 
with economic ends has estranged men from their past, are all 
delineated in the seven volumes of the work. 

In the first volume scholars describe the components from 
which Europe was formed and the great work of Greece. The 
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second shows how these were united in the IVamcwork of 
Imperial Rome in which also the Catholic Cluiicli liad its 
beginning. The third volume stresses the unity of incdioxal 
Europe and the development therein of a unique type ofeiv ili/a- 
tion under ecclesiastical and Latin influences. With the foiirlli 
volume the disruptive results of organized nationalism and (Ik* 
loss of religious unity lead to the Europe of modern limes, a 
continent whose name is but a geographical cxpi-essiou to too 
many of its inhabitants. In the ne.Kt two volumes, live and six, 
the economic development and the growth of the machinery of 
the modern State, and the growing power of finance, are tiaMlcd 
with more fullness than are the political events or tiu; ivcoril of 
struggles between States. The chief consequence of the growth 
in the wealth and power of maritime Europe, Si)ain, I'’ranc(“, 
Holland, England, was to extend the area of Eurojjcan cull m e 
through two other continents, America and Australia, and to 
penetrate and influence the immediately contiguous conti- 
nents of Asia and Africa. This vast expansion of Europe overseas 
is treated in the seventh and final volume. 

As befits such a work the selection of the dilTereiit authors 
has been world wide, their responsibility begins and ends with 
their own sections, and there has been no attempt to impose 
upon the work any unity of outlook beyond that common to 
all scholars. 

The carrying out of this work, extending over a [)eriod of 
more than ten years, would not have been possible but Ibr llie 
collaboration and advice I was fortunate enough to count on 
and which I desire to acknowledge with grateful thanks. 


EDWARD EYRE. 
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PART I 
CHAPTER I 

THE INJURY DONE TO THE STUDY OF PRIMITIVE 
MAN BY EVOLUTIONARY PRECONCEPTIONS 

T heories of the development from lower to higher forms did 
not begin with Darwin. To take a notable example, a far- 
reaching theory of inward evolution and development in all 
nature formed a leading feature of Hegel’s idealist system of 
philosophy, which so largely influenced the learned world in 
the last years of the eighteenth century and the opening decades 
of the nineteenth. But the systems of philosophers make no 
wide appeal to men in general so long as they are regarded as 
mere matters of speculative study. They become popular only 
when they are focussed on concrete facts and arouse the interest 
of everyday mankind by a claim to present a new explanation 
of the problems of life. 

Thus it was that the very terms ‘evolution’ and ‘development’ 
became ‘familiar in men’s mouths as household words’ only after 
the appearance of Darwin’s Origin of Species in 1859. He was not 
the first to advance such theories. In the years before his book 
appeared, Herbert Spencer was busy with an ambitious attempt 
to build up a system of philosophy that would clear up and 
co-ordinate all existing Imowledge. But the average man is 
inclined to leave philosophy to the professors and their classes, 
so that Spencer, the philosopher, wide as for a time his influ- 
ence was on English thought, did not make the same general 
appeal to the great public as the naturalist Darwin, who put 
forward a theory, which he illustrated by a vast array of detailed 
and interesting facts from the worlds of plant and animal life, in 
support of what seemed at first sight a master key to all their 
complexities. All known forms of life had long been catalogued 
and classified into what were regarded as unchanging forms of 
genera and species. Darwin was the herald of a scientific revolu- 
tion. He argued that the barriers between the species were not 
to be taken as impassable, but that all the forms of life might be 
merged into the stream of one great process of evolution. 
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The theory began to exert a positive spell over (he pc^i^iilar 
mind, when man himself, who had hitherto appcai'ccl to hold an 
independent place above all the rest of creation, was r(^i)re- 
sented merely as one of the many links in the long chain of tin’s 
genealogical series of beings. It is true that it was not the careful 
thinker, Darwin, who first took this step, but the philosoplna-, 
Spencer, whose theorizing was more ready to fill the nnnieroiis 
gaps that remained in any supposed line of development,' and 
the biologist Huxley, who claimed to find the required links in 
the genealogical record of fossilized forms of life.'' 

The theory of development has, no doubt, done \'ahiable 
service in the reconstruction of the history of priinitivcr man. 
But we can no longer close our eyes to the serious injury dom; 
to the study of primitive man by excessive devotion to theories 
of an undeviating progressive development along oik' singh* 
definite line. This has affected both the form and method of 
investigation and the results claimed as having been seeurtal 
by it. 

The assertion of man’s descent from earlier and lower forms 
of life exerted more than one unscientific influence on res<;areh, 
and resulted in the adoption of an ill-directed method of pro- 
cedure. There was full knowledge only of the man of the 
present time, and this was to be the starting-point, 'riienee 
a bridge was to be thrown across the darkness of an unknown 
period of time to another point which only theory asserted 
to be known to us, namely, to the next highest form of life below 
man, and it was assumed that this was also well known to us 
and that from it man must be descended. 

^ong the earlier enthusiasts for evolution, such as Huxley, 
Wiedersheim, and Haeckel, there was hardly a doubt that this 
must be sought among the anthropoid apes. And now began the 
search for the missing links’ that were to bridge the existing gap. 
These were to be apes which by their capacities and actions 
were above the ordinary level of the anthropoids, and groups of 


' In^artidc‘':nie Development Hypothesis’ in theltfacfer of the 20th May 1852. 

In^ work Eoufence as to Man's place in Mature (London, 1 863) , based on leclures 
uGiiverca in looo. 
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men who fell below the ordinary standard of mankind. This 
was the time when among zoologists there were reports of apes 
that were able to speak, sing, count, and reckon, and among the 
ethnologists the discovery of the ‘Wild Men’ without language, 
family life, religion, or good manners. The last vestige of these 
still survives in Lcvy-Bruhl’s belief in ‘primitive men still in 
the stage when there is neither reason nor the formed idea’. It 
was the time when anthropologists were in search of men with 
exaggerated brute jaws, hairy skins, tails and the like; and pre- 
history was so obliging as to make the most of the Neanderthal 
man with his receding brute-like forehead, ugly projecting eye- 
brow ridges, and massive jaws. 

But this enthusiasm for the monkeys did not last very long. 
For it was soon observed that there were a number of character- 
istics in man that were not to be found in the anthropoid and 
catarrhinc monkeys, and which man could not have acquired 
later, because they arc alike foreign to this line of development. 
On the other hand, it was evident that the anthropoids and 
catarrhines showed characteristics of which there is not a trace 
in man to suggest that he had ever possessed them — such as the 
peculiar dental formation, the callosity of the skin on which 
the animal sits, and the check pouches and double placenta of the 
catarrhines. So the anthropoids were set aside as mere collateral 
relations of mankind by such authorities as G. Schwalbe, 
Kohlbrugge, Hubrecht, Snell, Haacke, Klaatsch, Ranke, Koll- 
mann, and others. Then other ancestors were suggested — among 
them South American apes, lemurids, insect-eaters, cheirotheria, 
and other forms of life, some of them entirely imaginary. Some 
of these suggestions went as far back as remote forms supposed to 
be the ancestors of all the mammalia, or cven'to forms proposed 
as the possible ancestors of all vertebrates among the oldest 
fossils of the Palaeozoic period. But the plain fact stands that 
amongst these thousands of forms not one could be definitely 
shown to be the ancestor of man. 

The situation may now be summed up by noting that while 
popular writers are still ready to present anthropoid forms as the 
immediate ancestors of man, among experts there is extreme 
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perplexity as to how to find some form of suiviving oi u i < nil) 
extinct animal life that can be certainly selected as the anec-slor 
of the human race. In short, the diversity of opinions on the 
subject can hardly be exaggerated. The theories arc almost as 
numerous as the authorities for them; indeed they <ne niou. 
numerous, for several of these authorities have more than onee 
changed their opinions. 

From a truly scientific point of view the situation is, howe\cr, 
not that we have to build a bridge from one fixed jioint ( i)res('nt - 
day man) to another fixed point (the next highest form ol'anitnal 
life). It is a very different problem, under conditions more like; 
these: on our bank of the river we have firm ground, and can 
fix the place for our bridge-head pier; but the river is of varying 
breadth, and indeed in some places so wide that one c annot he 
quite sure whether it is a river or the sea, and we ha\'c: to con- 
struct our bridge from its fixed starting-point to some other 
point on the (supposed) farther bank which is absolutely un- 
Liown to us. Of course the result of our utter unrertainly as to 
where the bridge is to reach the hoped-for bridge-head on the 
farther side is that we are in complete ignorance about the 
whole plan of our bridge and its dimensions and stnu-lure. 

This gives us a very fair presentment of the utterly ho[)eless 
position in which the problem of the beginnings of the huinau 
race has been left by conjectural theories ol‘ j)rogressive 
evolution on one single line. It is easy to see what an injurious 
influence our ignorance as to any connccjting Hnks on the farther 
side has had upon the interpretation of the facts adduced as 
evidence for ‘missing links’. For the same facts arc often in- 
terpreted with contradictory meanings by different investigators. 
Thus, for instance, the heavily protruding eyebrow arches of 
the Neanderthaloids are explained by some as characteristic of 
an ascending development from apes to men, and by others as 
evidence of deterioration, or symptoms of old age. This latter 
view is based on the fact that they are less marked or quite 
absent in the skulls of women and children of the Neanderthal 
type. Contrary to Boule’s statements on the subject, this fact 
has now been proved by the recent finding of the .skulls of young 
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folk of this Neanderthal type near the Devil’s Tower at Gibraltar. 
There is further confirmation of this in the remains found at 
Galley Hill, which are older than the Neanderthal period, and 
nevertheless show neither the heavy eyebrows nor the receding 
forehead, and also by those found at Ehringsdorf near Weimar, 
also earlier than the Neanderthal period, which show both these 
chai acteristics only in a much less marked degree. 



CHAPTER II 

THE RIGHT WAY TO A KNOWLEDGE OF 
PRIMITIVE MAN 

ANY unprejudiced consideration of the methods wc have thus 
XX outlined must lead to the conclusion that they cannot be 
correct, and that on such lines we can reach only a confused 
mass of mutually contradictory suppositions and theories, but 
no scientific certainty. 

It must be clear that the purpose of our investigation being to 
obtain some knowledge of the earliest forms of mankind our 
first task will be to begin with those races as to whose historical 
age there is no doubt, and then, penetrating farther into the 
past, determine exactly, and on objective evidence, the age 
of every type we meet with, and by comparing these types with 
each other establish the actual historical succession of llieir 
appearance. 

It must be further kept in mind that, from the very nature of 
the case, it follows that in any really exact research the farther 
we penetrate into the past, the more caution and reserve 
must be shown at every step, on account of the cvcr-incrcasing 
scarcity of objective evidence. Yet actually many authon? seem 
to think that the fewer the decisive facts the more fully are 
they justified in putting forward the most daring theories. 

Thirdly, it should be more and more clearly realized (though 
unfortunately this has not so far been generally the case) that 
for the solution of this fundamental problem, of the objective 
determination of the age of the various types of mankind, only 
two of the sciences that deal with man are available-prehistory 
and historical ethnology; physical ethnology, at least in tlie 
way in which this is now nearly everywhere studied, is not 
enough. 

I. THE UMITED ASSISTANCE OF PHYSICAL ANTHROPOLOGY 

That special branch of anthropology which deals only with 
the bodily aspect of man is not in a position to deduce from 
it with any scientific exactitude the age and chronological 
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succession of the various types. As yc 
science of classification. It can systematically arrange together 
the various forms of the skull, the limbs, the whole body in 
different groups, races and mixed races. Many anthropologists 
are accustomed to assign to these, merely on the ground of their 
characteristic structure, the order of their successive appearance 
in the world. They attempt this on the basis of a supposed pro- 
gressive evolution, generally along one single line of develop- 
ment, and on the assumption that what is simpler in structure 
and of an inferior type may for such reasons alone be regarded 
as the older. By a series of estimates fixing the more or less 
simple inferior character of each type they assign it a place in 
the chronological series. The rule that undifferentiated forms are 
earlier, and that those that are differentiated are later, may be 
accepted, though it can be only of practical use in the broadest 
way. 

But any sound method must be formed on other lines. For 
really scientific research in anthropology can only fix the age 
of the now existing human types with the help of ethnology, 
which by its historical methods may show us the sequence 
of peoples and races. For prehistoric types of mankind pre- 
history must come to our assistance, and supply us with the 
means of fixing their relative order of succession by research 
based on the known sequence of the geological formations in 
which their vestiges are found. As regards the remains of pre- 
historic man this principle is generally accepted, for no serious 
investigator will venture to give a definite opinion as to the age 
of any newly discovered bone if its geological environment is 
not certain. 

However, it is essential to have the aid of ethnology in dealing 
with existing human types. Anything that anthropology alone, 
without the help of its two sister sciences, may venture to tell us 
about the chronological age of any given human type, or as to 
man in general, must be regarded by serious investigators as 
mere speculation, perhaps speculation oY an interesting and 
more or less brilliant character, but without any claim to decisive 
weight in this most important question. We may thus dismiss 
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as irrelevant all merely anthropological theories as to the descent 

and development of man. 

Besides this, anthropology at the utmost can tell us only what 
concerns the merely material aspect of man, his body and its 
functions. A few decades ago, at a time when sheer materialism 
was in fashion, we were told that this was in fact the really 
essential and distinctive aspect of man — thought, feeling, and 
will being only functions of his physical being. But such talk is 
now meaningless, for the independent nature and function ol 
the spiritual element in man has since then been clearly demon- 
strated even by modern investigators using up-to-date mctliods 
and experiments.^ The decisive significance of ethnology and 
prehistory is therefore all the more established, precisely be- 
cause they make this spiritual aspect of man an object of their 
researches. 

2. THE COMBINED HELP OF ETHNOLOGY AND PREHISTORY 

It is the existence of this active spiritual element in man that 
reveals to us something that separates him by a wide abyss from 
every other form of animal life, no matter how high its grade 
may be. He stands apart as a being sui generis et totaliter aliud-^ 
of a special nature of his own, utterly different from all else. 
His capacity for forming general ideas, his reason and knowledge 
of cause and effect, his speech, his invention and use of tools, 
the real progress he has achieved all combine to prove him to be 
a hitherto unknown feature in the created world, a being that, 
unlike all the living creatures that preceded him, can seek 
to gain and actually attain a grasp and control of nature and 
natural forces over an ever wider and wider field. 

* The position that is now taken by leading anthropologists on this question is 
well shown by the words with which the American anthropologist C. F. de Garis 
concludes his review of a book written under the influence of the older materialist 
theory (F. Tilney, The Brain from the Ape to Man ) : ‘It sets out with the sturdy fuitti, 
which some of us share for lack of an alternative, that human biology is a co-ordinate 
branch of mechanistic science. But what conclusion can we draw? It is witli the 
greatest rductance that we draw any, but if we must, then let it be this; the case of 
human biology has not been reduced to a mechanistic science by anything we have 
ever read, certainly not by this massive treatise on the brain from ape to man.* 
(American Anthropologist, vol. 3cxxi, No. 3, 1929, p. 537.) 
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This intellectual character and capacity of man gives him 
from the very outset an essential pre-eminence that even the 
longest possible list of resemblances between the skeletons of 
men and apes, such as Keith and Macnamara try to demon- 
strate, can never diminish or outweigh. This is all the more 
evident because even these correspondences in material structure 
are neither so qualitatively nor quantitatively important as to 
suggest any material basis for a mental equality. 

Thus, for instance, we find that while the highest cranial 
capacity in the apes amounts, at the utmost, to about 600 cubic 
centimetres, in men it is at the lowest 950 and rises to 1,700 and 
more. So far then as the indication supplied by cranial capacity 
goes, the difference of 350 cubic centimetres between the 
anthropoids and men is not half as great as the difference of 
750 or more between men and men, all of whom exhibit a full 
intellectual capacity. 

That this full development of mind is present even in the very 
earliest of men, in all its essential features, and in a surprising 
number even of non-essentials, is a fact that modem ethnology 
and prehistory can demonstrate with scientific certainty. All 
the earlier attempts to discover within the human race itself 
‘inferior’ transitional types and links with the lower animals may 
be dismissed as hopeless failures. 

At the same time researches into the mental life of the 
higher animals have been carried out •with greater exactitude, 
and it has been completely and conclusively shown that the 
chasm which dmdes them firom the primitive mam is much 
wider and deeper than, many at an earlier date were inclined 
to believe. 

Both of these sciences devoted to the study of mankind- 
ethnology and prehistory — show us the spiritual element in man, 
reveal something of his history, and enable us to trace the actual 
historical succession , of the various races of men. But if we 
compare their resources and njethods for the solution of such 
problems we find that these sciences do not actually hold the 
same position. 

Prehistory can give us only fragmentary and limited informa- 
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tion regarding the spiritual aspect of man, and this the loss 
completely the earlier are the forms of human life witli wliirli 
it deals. But ethnology can put before us the mental develop- 
ment of the earliest types with vivid fullness and detail. 

On the other hand, prehistory is able to determine with abso- 
lute certainty the relative historical succession of the remains of 
early man and his works for thousands of years by fixing, often 
with microscopic exactitude, the succession of the strata in 
which these human vestiges are discovered. But at first sight 
ethnology seems to possess no such reliable methods, since the 
primitive races, which are the most important objects of its 
researches, seem to present a limited historical background, 
often of only a few centuries. 

This seeming difference was overcome as far back as the finst 
half of the eighteenth century, when P. Lafitau, the foundtT of 
scientific ethnology, in his work Mceurs des sauvages amricains 
emparies aux mmrs des premiers temps, publiiihed in Paris in 
1724, laid down and developed the fundamental principle that 
existing uncivilized races show us the stagnant remains of earlier 
stages of civilization, through which the ancestors of the more 
advanced race passed thousands of years ago, leaving us vestig(*s 
of these earlier stages to be found among the discoveries e)f 
prehistory. 

Later on ethnology came under the influence of evolutionist 
theories, which dominated it during the greater part of the 
nineteenth century. But at the beginning of the present century, 
in all countries, ethnology came under the new influence of an 
historical movement, which supplied it with the means of rising 
above mere conjectures and theories, and defining with scientific 
accuracy the succession of human and cultural types. The result 
is that ethnology has won an equal rank with prehistory, and 
besides thi has been able to supply a wealth of evidence as to 
these earlier stages of civilization, securing for us in that sphere 
a more exte^ve and better grounded knowledge of realities. 

But the difficulties of the task, which increase as we reach the 
caxHer stagra of our inquiry, make it an absolute necessity to 
call in the aid of both these sciences, ethnology as well as pre- 
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history, with all their resources, in order to have full certainty 
as to the order of racial succession, and to obtain more complete 
information on matters of detail. 

It is fortunate that in our own time a movement has developed 
among the workers in both sciences for methodical co-operation 
in this direction, and the result has already been a fundamental 
agreement on many important points. We shall now give a 
brief account of this movement in both sciences, turning first to 
ethnology. 



CHAPTER III 

THE HELP OF ETHNOLOGY 

I. EVOLUTIONISM SUPERSEDED BY THE HISTORICAL MOVKMEN'l’ 

W E have seen how in the very beginning of ethnological 
research Lafitau put forward his theory that the still 
existing uncivilized races could give us the earliest image of 
the life of primitive man. But it was the fate of ethnology that 
the widespread application of this principle in the nineteenth 
century was unduly influenced by the dominant evolutionist 
and materialistic theories of the time. 

The coincidence of the appearance in the same year, iflfjf), 
of Darwin’s Ongm of Species and Adolf Bastian’s Man in Ilisiory 
is noteworthy in this connexion. For the evolutionist idea was 
to trace the beginnings of human history in all its aspects, not 
from what was undeveloped but from what was most degraded. 
The more base, coarse, repulsive, and irrational a custom or 
idea was, the more primitive it was declared to be. The result 
was that attempts to fix the relative age and sequence of the 
various races were based only on utterly unreliable and imagi- 
nary estimates of time. As the long-drawn evolutionary schemes 
that were elaborated on this basis generally showed considerable 
gaps in the evidence for this or that individual race, an idea of 
Bastian’s (conect enough in itself) was continually misapplied. 
The evidence that was not to be found in the ca-se of one race 
was arbitrarily supplied from others, in which, thanks to what 
was often a superficial theory, similar influences were supposed 
to have been at work, this being done on the assumption that the 
course of human development had everywhere followed one 
essentially uniform line. This method, which was really no 
method whatever, was in general use among the earlier workers 
in ethnology, sociology, and comparative religion up to the 
beginning of the twentieth century. Amongst those who adopted 
it we may cite such names as Lubbock, Herbert Spencer, Tylor, 
Andrew Lang, J. H. Frazer, F. B. Jevons, E. S. Hartland, 
J. lippert, Gerland, Morgan, McLennan, Post, J. Kohler 
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Adolf Bastian, O. Peschel, H. Schurtz, Letourneau, Putnam, 
Powell, A. Reville, J. Deniker, Goblet D’Alviella, S. Reinach, 
E. Durkheim, H. Hubert, M. Mauss, and L. L^vy-Bruhl. Most 
of the theories they put forward rest on this unstable basis and 
stand in need of some support of quite a different kind, if indeed, 
as is the case with many of them, they are not utterly untenable. 

From 1887 onwards, opposition to all such methods developed 
in Germany. The pioneer of the movement was Frederic Ratzel, 
who insisted on the necessity of research into the question of the 
actual migration of the arts and customs of early civilization 
from race to race and from land to land (the ‘migration theory’) . 
Frobenius, in 1898 and the following years, further developed 
this investigation, by showing that not only single features of 
civilized life, but whole organized systems of culture, had thus 
migrated, spreading from earlier centres and exercising a mutual 
influence on each other.' This theory was more fully elaborated 
by B. Ankermann and F. Graebner (1905, &c.), especially by the 
latter, who published in 191 1 his invaluable work JSiA- 

nologie (Heidelberg) . Their views were supported in Germany 
by W. Foy, W. Schmidt, W. Koppers, W. Krickeberg, W. Trim- 
bom, K. Leser, P. Schebesta, E. Vatter, A. Gahs, and others®. 

In North America the direction of ethnological studies was 
soon altered by the work of F. Boas, R. B. Dixon, G. C. Wheeler, 
G. Wissler, A. L. Kroeber, H. R. Swanton, R. H. Lowie, A. A. 
Goldenweiser, E. Sapir, and others, who mostly approached 
the German school very closely. 

It was in England that the evolutionist school held the field 
longest and most tenaciously. But N. W. Thomas sind still more 
W. H. Rivers in his Presidential Address to the Section for 
Anthropology, British Association, on ‘The Ethnological Analy- 
sis of Culture’ (191 1), and his History of Melanesian Society, broke 
with the dominant tradition. So did Elliot Smith and P. Perry, 
who lessened the value of their contribution to the historical 
movement by an exaggerated Pan-Egyptianism. 

^ For these and other authors and publications here mentioned, see B. Ankei^ 
mann, Z^tschryijiir Ethnologie, 1 905, p. 5, note 2. 

^ For further details as to these authors and what follows, see W. Schmidt, The 
Origin and Growth (^f Religion (London, 1930: Methuen & Go., Ltd.), pp. 22a ff. 

I G 
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In France A. de Quatrefages had been one oi the first td adopt 
the historical method, though not very thoroughly. In certain 
limited spheres work in this direction was done by M. Dclaros.se 
(West Africa) and P. P. Rivet (South America), and H. Pinard 
de la Boullaye made a wide use of the historical method . 1 n t he 
northern lands— Sweden, Denmark, and Finland— it found 
distinguished supporters in E. Nordenskiold, S. Linnc, G. Mon- 
tell, A. M^tranx, W. Thalbitzer, K. Rasmussen, K. Birket- 
Smith, K. Krohn, and others. 

Special service in the application of the historical method to 
ethnology has been done by the two American invc.stigators, 
E. Sapir in his Time Perspective in Aboriginal American Culture', 
A Study in Methods (Ottawa, 1916), and R. H. Lowic in his 
Primitive Edison. But above all credit is due to Gra(d)n('r’s 
Methods der Etknologie (Heidelberg, 1911) and H. Pinard de la 
BouUaye’s Etude comparie des religions (Paris, 1922, and second 
edition, 1929), 

2. AN AOOOUNT OF THE HISTORICAL METHOD 

These new historical tendencies in ethnological research have 
already given us results that are directly contrary to the 
theories put forward by the evolutionists. The most important 
point is that they give us an absolutely diflferent picture of the 
earliest times of the human race. The &ct that these results 
have radically and completely changed the whole position of 
this important question makes it necessary for us to explain the 
procedure and the methods by which such results have been 
reached. This can, of course, be here traced only on broad and 
general lines. A fuller explanation of this subject will be found 
in W. Schmidt’s The Origin and Growth of Religion. Facts and 
Theories (London, 1930: Methuen & Co., Ltd., pp. 230 ff.), and 
a complete account of it in the works of the authors already 
mentioned, especially F. Graebner and Pinard de la Boullaye. 

The first step must be to verify the correctness and authenticity 
of the available facts by a critical examination of the evidence 
for them. Having thus by sound critical methods ascertained 
their real significance, the next problem will be to accept a 
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systematic arrangement of these data in their relations of time 
and space— successive sequence and local connexion— with 
a view to determining the causes and conditions of their origin 
and the influences affecting their further development. 

(a) The criteria of historical connexion. At the very outset of our 
task we have to determine what have been the historical con- 
nexions between characteristic elements that we find in the 
culture of various races and groups of men, with special reference 
to their distribution and relative positions on the earth’s surface, 
and their possible points of contact with each other. 

In the comparison between any two such races or groups 
tests or criteria have to be used to make sure that the resem- 
blances between them are not merely accidental coincidences 
but indicate an historical connexion. What is known as the 
criterion of form implies the need of examining the question 
whether an observed characteristic resemblance may be due to 
such causes as the same kind of material being available for 
tools and weapons, or to the nature and purpose of the object 
in question. The criterion of form must therefore be supplemented 
by the very important criterion of quantity, that is, the test of not 
one but seoeral different kinds of such resemblances being present 
in the cases under examination. 

Moreover, in such cases the possibility of a former continuous 
contact must be proved, and the criterion of cordnuity must be 
called to our assistance. For the original diffusion of any charac- 
teristic element of civilization cannot have proceeded by leaps 
and bounds leaving intervening inhabited regions unaflFected 
by it. There must have been continuity at one time or another 
if transmission of such features is to be asserted, and atrio in 
distem is here impossible. 

The case for the possibility of such former contacts is strength- 
ened if we still find, in the intervening area between peoples 
now separated in space, remnants of races showing the same or 
similar characteristics, though now surrounded by those that 
belong to a difierent stage of civilization; for these must be 
vestiges and surviving traces of what were once existing con- 
nexions. The force of the argument is still further increased if 
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we can invoke the criUnon of the degree of relationship. This means 
that if we find that the resemblances between these detached 
groups and the races of the now separated main areas become 
closer and more numerous the nearer we come to their borders, 
this gives us a proof that the resemblances have not arisen acci- 
dentally and independently, but owe their origin and persistence 
to a common historical connexion with the main areas. 

By these methods it becomes possible to determine in a 
thoroughly objective way, without subjective conjectures or 
mere theorizing, what cultural elements and systems owe their 
resemblances to former historical contacts during the migrations 
of the races concerned, and we are in this way able to determine 
with certainty historical connexions in the medium of space. 

But this historical method enables us also to show these con- 
nexions in a chronological series, and this is of special impt )rtanc<^ 
in the case of barbarous tribes which possess no written chrono- 
logical record. It is just in these cases that evolutionism makes 
its worst mistake by estimating the age of a characteristic or 
a group of characteristics according to a conjectural i<lea of 
what is more or less crudely primitive. But tlic historical method 
fixes its sequence of dates by objective evidence. 

Thus, for example, if two civilizations of diverse character 
come into contact, either the borderlands of the two will overlap 
and mixed forms will result, or else they will only be in touch at 
their extreme margins and minor Contact-phenomena will be 
produced. It is plain that such mixed forms and contact forms 
must be, always and everywhere, later than the parent forms. 
This is the first objective ethnological time-rule, and we can 
draw fi-om it fiirther evidence as to chronological sequence. 
Thus mked forms and contact forms still recognizable as such 
are obviously earlier than those in which the components have 
been fused into a new unity, for this naturally requires a lapse 
of longer time, 

(A) Spheres and stages of civilization. When we have studied on 
ftese lines some extensive region, as for instance a continent, 
etermined what are its various spheres of civilization, and 
distinguished the districts of mixed and contact forms of culture 
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from the areas in which it is of a uniform and unmixed character, 
it is often to be found that a number of these latter spheres show 
relations with one another, and this in two ways: 

Either it is easy to see that there is a close organic relation 
between the various cultural elements in each separate area, 
and at the same time a similarity with those of other areas, 
including generally linguistic connexions. In this case we have 
'cultural spheres of recent organization — as for instance the 
Polynesian culture sphere in the Pacific Ocean. Or we have 
a number of characteristic elements which do not appear to be 
closely related to each other, but nevertheless are always found 
more or less together in various areas. Here we have cultural 
spheres of an earlier date. The existing apparent lack of coherence 
between these elements, in the several areas, indicates a long 
continued admixture from other spheres, yet continual recur- 
rence of coincidence shows their earlier historical kinship. 

That these individual areas all belong historically to one 
sphere of cultural development is evident from the large number 
of special characteristics that are common to them. The criterion 
of quantity is valuable here, but the criterion of form has also 
its legitimate application. For a persevering investigation shows 
that this similarity of characteristic forms is to be found in every 
department of cultural life — material, economic, social, ethical, 
and religious — ^so that wherever we find a local area of this 
cultural sphere, these various characteristic elements of culture 
are everywhere to be seen in combination. 

So we have secured a notable step forward, for we are now 
able to establish an historical connexion, not only between 
individual elements and features of culture, but also between 
whole spheres of culture, that not only dominate extended 
territorial regions, but also reveal to us the long lapse of time 
they must have required for the development of the organized 
unity of a cultural sphere out of their various separate elements. 
But just as single eleinents and groups come into contact with 
different elements and groups, and thus produce mixed forms 
and border forms, the same thing will of course happen on the 
contact of whole spheres of civilization; and just as we are able 
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to establish a sequence of time between individual elements and 
groups, on the principle that the mixed and conlaet foi'ins must 
always be more recent than the normally combined iurins 
characteristic of the two culture areas in which they are found, 
so the same principle, of course, applies to mixed and contact 
for ms arising out of the intercourse between whole spheres of 
culture. A region of mixed and contact forms with its charac- 
teristic developments is always more recent than the adjacent 
spheres of culture and their unmixed forms. It is thus that our 
chronological scale holds good over widely extended regions. 

But here we secure two further and valuable rules for li-xing 
our scale of time. A sphere of culture may not only come in 
contact with another at some given point, but it may break 
through into its territory and divide it into two disconnected 
parts. It is obvious that at the point of penetration the invadittg 
sphere of culture is the more recent. Again, one sjjIuu'c may Ijc 
so overlaid by another that nothing is left of the Ibrmer but 
scattered rudimentary remnants here and there in the area thus 
overrun. It must be the earlier in the region when^ it has thus 
been overlaid, and there certainly must have been a time wh<*n 
the existing fragments were part of a living organized unity. 

There is a widely accepted theory, which is not contratlictcd 
by any sound results of science, such as those of ethnology and 
prehistory, but rather gains more and more confirmation from 
them, to the effect that the human race had its origin in Asia, 
and thence gradually spread into other continents. This being 
accepted, we have one more objective basis for our chronology. 
Those regions where savage races are to be found to-day - - 
Africa, Oceania, and America— are not joined to Asia by any 
broad stretch of land which would permit of the migrant peoples 
pouring into them on a wide untrammelled front. On the 
contrary they are joined with Asia by narrow causeways or by 
strings of islands, so that the main movement of migration must 
have beai along these, especially in the earliest periods, when 
oversea navigation was hardly yet developed but only coast 
navigation by very imperfect and fragile vehicles, as rafts, dug- 
out canoes, &c. 
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As to these three regions we may come to the conclusion that 
it is the earliest of the migrant races that have penetrated to 
their remote parts, or have been forced to retire into them by 
succeeding waves of immigration; and that the more recent 
peoples in these regions will be found established nearer to the 
points of entrance. Further, we may note that the remnants of 
the older races will hold out more easily in out-of-the-way dis- 
tricts, in mountainous country difficult of access, or in the areas 
of primeval forests and deserts and similar inhospitable localities, 
or in remote islands. 

With the help of these criteria it will be possible for us to 
determine on matter-of-fact lines, and with scientific precision 
and accuracy, without need of recourse to mere theories and 
suppositions, what is the successive order and relative age of the 
different spheres of civilization in various parts of the world. 
The object of this comparative study must be, first to determine 
the extent over which these different cultures have spread, and 
then by a further comparison of them to discover which repre- 
sents the earliest stage of civilization in general, and in what 
order and succession the others are connected with it. We may 
then be able to determine in what region each of them had its 
beginning. Of course we are as yet far from a final solution of 
most of these important problems. 

Two helpful rules may be noted here: (i ) a stage or sphere of 
civilization that appears to be the earliest in every region of the 
world in which we find it must be considered to represent what is 
absolutely the earliest known form of culture for the human 
race; and (2) a cultural sphere that divides another or is super- 
imposed upon it did not originate in the area where this penetra- 
tion or superimposition is now to be found. 

(c) Origin and development of cultural elements. Now that we have 
learned how to form reliable conclusions as to the various spheres 
of culture, their boundaries, superimpositions, and confusioias, 
and their relative and absolute chronological order, we can 
proceed with some confidence to deal with the solution of 
important questions connected with the development of the 
individual cultural elements. What is to be our answer to the 
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question of the development of the family, the state, felinion, 
domestic life, and implements? Wliat was their beginning and 
the course of their subsequent progress? 

At the very outset it is obvious that the chronological criteria 
we have already dealt with must be of the utmost iinport.'UU'c 
for solving the problem of development; for th{7 show us, at 
least in broad outline, the general course it must have ibllowed 
and the order of its successive phases. But the historical method 
can be of still further service to us. In the first j^Iace it can .show 


us what points may be left out of account in our invciitigalion of 
the intrinsic development of a region, a tendency, an obj<Tt, 
because they are the result of an e.xtcrnal influence. 1 ( is obvious 
that it is important to take into account the migration ol’civiliza- 
tions and their constituent elements, for it is as the residt ol‘ 
these movements that there are external contacts and liisions 
which do not arise/rom within and from the essential chara<'tt;r of 
elements of culture that we are examining. 

But if we wish to bring out clearly the sclf-dctcrminwl course 
of ^s characteristic essential development it is not only forms 
owing their origin to such (secondary) external fusion that must 
be left out of account in our comparisons. For wc cannot safely 
assert for any isolated element in a sphere of culture a connexion 
with the essential development of similar elements in another 
sphere. A sphere of culture can only acquire its many special 
characteristics if it has ample time to hold its own and d<5velop 
these elements in separate independence from other spheres 
TOthout in any way borrowing from others or being influenced 
by them. Thus the round, conical-roofed hut, characteristic of 
the patriarchal-totemistic stage of civilization, cannot be brought 
mto any genealogical connexion vrith the right-angled and 
gable-roofed houses of the matriarchal-agrarian stage. The 
two stag^ had independent origins, and for a long time a 
separate development. It was not till a much later period that 
nugrations brought them into contact. 

Therefore as long as we are concerned with the problems of 
to todopment of cultural demena by ,hdr own mmlial 
meard charatter and foicc. we can only lake account of luch 
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as are found in the same sphere of culture. All the rest are for 
our purpose disparata et incomparabilia — different matters to be 
left out of our reckoning. It is easy to see what a multitude of 
airy parallelisms and schemes of descent are thus put completely 
aside. Moreover, the characteristic forms of another sphere of 
culture can be taken into account only where the two spheres 
themselves are essentially related, either by one being derived 
from the other, or both being descendants of an earlier third 
sphere of culture. 

The problem of arranging the various elements of any given 
sphere of culture in accordance with their relative age, and 
then determining the course of development of each of them, 
can only be solved by applying the objective criteria, with which 
we are now familiar. Some further explanation and details as 
to these might be added, but these may be omitted here, so as 
not to make our discussion of this matter too prolix. But we 
must briefly touch upon the final and decisive question of the 
ori^n of individual forms of civilization. 

This is the question on which there is such a radical divergence 
between the historical school and the mlutionist-psychologicd 
school. These latter are continually discussing questions of 
origin, and persist in explaining the origin of a cultural form, 
a tool, a custom, a social arrangement, in the light of the circum- 
stances in which they are now found and the conditions of the 
present day. The historical school, on the contrary, defers all 
these questions to the very last, and this is the only permissible 
method. All the investigations carried out with the help of the 
criteria we have already discussed must precede any sound 
attempt to solve the problem of the origin of any given cultural 
element. For, first of all, we must ascertain the stage of civiliza- 
tion to which it belongs, and then the successive phases of its 
development through the whole sphere of culture to which it 
belongs, in order to make certain what is its earliest fonn. This 
earliest form is the most important, dating as it does nearest to 
the actual origin, and therdbre holding the leading place in the 
evidence for our inquiry. Later forms, the further they are 
removed from this beginning, can obviously teU us littie or 
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nothing of their origin, for in the subsequent course nl'clcycloji- 
ment they have acquired new features and lost some of their 
earlier characteristics. We can now formulate two important 
general rules: 

1. The origin of any cultural dement can only be explained 
by the ideas and circumstances of the sphere of culture to which 
it bdongs, and not from any general consideration of proi)abili- 
ties— and still less from the ideas and circumstances of som<^ 
other sphere of culture. 

2. In any sphere of culture the earliest forms of its eliunent 
are those that are of importance for clearing up the question of 
origin, as it is those that best mirror for us the physical and 
psychical conditions that first gave rise to them. 

3. SPHERES OF CULTURE AND THEIR CLASSIFICATION 

As a result of researches conducted by these methods the 
various forms of civilization that are found spread all over the 
world in special juxtaposition may be grouped together in great 
‘spheres of culture’. It is likewise now possible to determine th«! 
rdations of these dvilizations and spheres ofculture in temporal 
succession and to set forth their historical sequence on broad 
lines based on actual facts. The names given to these sphere.s 
of culture are generally derived from the economic and social 
rdations that are characteristic of them. 

They have been divided into three grades — a Primitive grade 
and Primary and Secondary grades. To the Primitive grade 
belong all those races of men still among the so-called ‘food- 
gatherers’. The ‘food-gatherers’ do not yet do any work to 
increase the productivity of nature, but only seek and collect 
what nature spontaneously offers them, the men obtaining flesh 
food by the chase, and the women vegetable food by collecting it 
from the plants. To the Primary grade bdong those spheres of 
culture in which we find the beginnings of productive work. 
Here the plant-collecting of the women makes a step forward to 
some cultivation of plants and the use of the primitive hoe or 
pick. This is the stage of exogamous matriarchal civilization; 
in another stage, that of large patriarchal families, the men’s 
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hunting leads to the keeping and rearing of cattle, and in yet 
another, the exogamous patrilineal system, there is a develop- 
ment of Totemism, a kind of animal worship. In the Secondary 
grade new forms of civilization arise out of a fusion of Primary 
cultures with one another or with those of the Primitive 
spheres. 

In the Primitive grade we can distinguish three spheres of 
culture: (i) The central or exogamous-monogamous sphere — 
which includes the Pygmy and Pygmoid peoples of Africa and 
Asia, living generally in the middle zone of the earth, south of 
the Equator. (2) The northern or arctic sphere of culture, which 
includes the Samoyedes, Koryaks, Ainus, and primitive Esqui- 
maux, and, now widely detached from these, the Interior Salish 
tribes, the north-central Californian tribes, and the Algonquins. 
(3) The southern or antarctic sphere, which includes the south- 
eastern Australians and Tasmanians, the Bushmen, and the 
Fuegians. • The so-called Boomerang civilization in south-east 
Australia, on the Upper Nile, and in South Africa is probably 
not an original form of culture, but a fusion of a Primary culture 
— the matriarchal-agrarian — ^with one of the Primitive' cultures. 

In the Primary grade we also find, in the same way, three 
spheres of culture. The large patriarchal fanaily group is that 
of cattle-keeping nomads (shepherds and herdsmen) who later 
became conquering and ruling races. It includes the Altai 
peoples (Turks, Mongols, &c.), the Indo-Europeans, and the 
Hainito-Semites. The exogamous patrilineal type of the 
higher kind of Totemistic hunters, the founders of arts, crafts, 
and trade, and thus of urban civilization, has not a very compact 
area to-day, for it is found here and there over north and central 
Australia, New Guinea, parts of Melanesia and the Indian 
Archipelago, India, and wide territories in Africa and North 
and South America* Similarly the exogamous matriarchal 
culture of the small farmers, the founders of -village life, no 
longer forms a compact sphere. It is found in east and west 
Australia, central Melanesia, parts of the Indian Archipelago, 
Indo-China and India, western and central East Africa, and 
parts of North and South America. 
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It is not SO easy to give briefly the distribution ofthe Scf( )ndary 
spheres of culture. We must be content to note that the free 
matriarchal and patriarchal spheres of culture in some instances 
reach back to the earliest historical periods oi' western Asia 
and Europe. 

It is very important to keep in mind the fact that the Primary 
cultures did not come into existence one after another in un- 
interrupted succession, in such a way that all pc'oples [jassed 
through all these stages of civilization. For some ofthe Primitive 
culture races developed into the higher grade of 'rotemistie 
hunters, others into tribes of herdsmen and shepherds, an<l 
others again into the lower grade of tillers of tht^ soil, and 
each and all of these special kinds of Primary culture may 
have developed for hundreds or thousands of years indepen- 
dently in their particular way of life. It was only later tliat 
any one form of culture would adopt elements from one. or 
both of the others by contact and fusion, which would of coursi* 
vary with the relative degree of vigour in the riU’e.s thus 
mutually influencing each other. This would Ixi true .also 
of the Secondary cultures. 

A similar independent persistence of its three sphoro.s of 
culture prevailed in the Primitive grade, but it is probable that 
the third developed in Oceania, Asia, and Africa later than the 
other two, and the second later than the first. All three 
would seem to indicate the existence of a still older cultun;, 
the really original type, though actual remains of it have not .so 
far been anywhere discovered. 

The following, table gives a scheme of the number, names, 
and successive order of the known spheres of culture: 

I. Primitive Grade. (The food-gatherers.) ‘ 

I. Central Primitive culture; exogamous iftonogamistic, 

a. Southern Primitive culture; exogamous with sex-totems. 

3. Arctic Primitive culture; exogamous with equal rights. 

4. Boomerang culture; mixture of primitive and a matriarchal 

type. 

• Man provides flesh food by hunting, woman plant food by collecting. 
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ExogamouspatrEineal (Totem- Exogaraous matrilineal (lower 
ism, higher hunting, urban agricultural, village civiliza- 
civEization). tion). 

Patriarchal household type 
(cattle-leeping nomads, ruling 
races). 

HI. 

Free patrilineal systems (Poly- Free matrEineal systems (S. 
nesia, the Sudan, India, West- China, Indo-China, Mela- 
cm Asia, S, Europe, k], nesia, NE. South America, 

k], 

IV. Mf) Graii 

Earliest higher civilizations of Asia, Europe, and America. 



CHAPTER IV 

THE HELP OF PREHISTORY 

I. THE PREHISTORIC STAGES AND THEIR CLASSIFICATION 

W E have now to examine the question how far prehistory in 
its own field can solve the problem of classifyinp; the various 
stages of civilization and placing them in their relative historical 
sequence. First of all we must observe that for a long tiin<‘ the 
field of its investigations was almost entirely limited to (he west 
of Europe and the adjacent distiicts of its southern tind i-enlrai 
countries, and the greater part of its discoveries, with the names 
given to the successive stages of civilization, still dates from (his 
pioneer period of research. We may well be surprised at (he 
large number of daring theories as to the beginnings of (he 
human race formed in die last few decades of years, which havt> 
been based on so limited a field of observation, on only a small 
part of the whole surface of the earth. For this western region is 
really only an oudying peninsula of the huge continttntal mass 
of Asia-Europe. It cannot, therefore, have been the original 
cradle-land of mankind. But nowadays wc need not trouble 
ourselves with these theories, for their inadequacy is clear to 
every competent critic. 

Nevertheless, during this earlier period of research prehistory 
has been able to distinguish and place in their order of historic 
sequence a number of stages of civilization, and these results 
have held good for this limited area, and, with some modifica- 
tions, have been confirmed by discoveries in gradually extended 
areas in eastern Europe, Asia, Afiica, and America. I give here 
a brief list of these stages with their usually accepted nomcn- 
clatoe and characteristics. It is taken from M. G. Burkitt’s 
admirable text-book, Prehistory (Cambridge, igai, pp, 37 ff.), 
with its introductory note: 

Palaeolithic Man only chipped his implements, was a hunter 
knowing nothing of agriculture or domestic animals and never made 
pottery. Nedithic Man, on the other hand, belonged to a totally 
difiFcrent race, that swept into western Europe, having a knowledge 
of agriculture, domestic animals, and pottery-and he often polished 
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Upper 

Palaeo- 

lithic. 


TABLE OF PALAEOLITHIC CIVILIZATIONS 
Azilian,^ 

Upper r Maglemose in Scandinavia (?) migrations westward due to 
Lower \ Neolithic pressure from the east. 


Magdalenian. 

Upper. M. 6 (b) 
M. 6 {a) 
Middle. M. 5 
Lower. M. 4 
M.3 

M. 2 
M. I 


j- Double-row harpoons. 

Single-row harpoons. 

Primitive harpoons. 

1 No harpoons, but lance-points. 


Solutrean. 

Upper. Shouldered points. 

Middle. ‘Laurel leaves’, no shouldered points. 

Proto-Solutrean trimming in places on the implement, and no ‘laurel 
leaves’. 


Amgnacian. 

Upper. Gravette points witli shouldered points at the end of the 
period. 

Middle. Beaked gravers and keeled scrapers, split base-bone points. 
Lower. Chatelperron points. 

Transition. Audi points. 


" Mousterian,^ 

Upper. No coups-dc’-poing^ Mousterian points, side-scrapers; utilized 
bones throughout Mousterian times. 

Middle. Mousterian trimming, few coups-de-poing. 

Lower. Mousterian trimming, many coupS'^-poing, and Levallois 
Bakes. 


Lower 

Palaeo- 

LITHIO. 


Acheulem. 

Upper. Levallois flakes, fine coups^e-poing. 

Lower. Oval coups-de’poing sometimes with twisted edge, 

ChelUaa. 

Upper. Long pointed coups'^e-poing, flaked all over but with an 
uneven serrated edge. 

Lower. Pointed coups^de-poing of medium length, uneven serrated 
edge, often some crust left on butt-end. 

First appearance of almond-shaped coups-de>poirg. A few awls and 
scrapers. 


JPre~ChelUan. 

Very rough coups-^-poing often with crust on butt-end sometimes like 
rough hand-picks. 


> Azilian, classed as Transitional period by some writers. 
^ Classed as Middle Palaeolithic by some writers. 
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his stone implements. In certain parts of the world lie It'ai ut at an 
early date to smelt copper, and harden it with tin, and as this dis- 
covery spread, Man passed insensibly into the Bron/.c 1 hi' 

various subdivisions of the Palaeolithic age are named alter certain 
places in France, where the pai'ticular culture is very distinct i\ <-, 
and as will be seen each of these is further divided into smaller sub- 
divisions shown by slight changes in the industries found in various 
superimposed layers at those places where the particular subdivision 
is well represented. 

Azilian is named from the cave of Mas d’Azil (Ariege). 
Magdalenian, from La Madeleine near Les Eyzies (Dordogne). 
Solutrean, from Solutre near Macon in eastern France' (Saoiu' t*t 
Loire). 

Aurignacian, from Aurignac, a small rock shelter now <tuarri('d 
away (Haute Garonne). 

Mousterian, from Moustier, a rock shelter about 6 or 7 inil<‘s iVoin 
Les Eyzies. 

Acheulean, from the quarries of St. Acheul, a suburb ol' Ami<‘ns. 
Chellean, from the quarries of Chelles-sur-Marnc (St'iiu^ tM. Manu*). 
Pre-Chellean arc deposits which stratigraphically are <‘arlu'r than 
the Chellean. 

This may be supplemented from the masterly work ol' H. 
Obermaier, ‘DasPalaolithikumund Epipalaolithikum Spaniens' 
{Anthropos^ xiv-xv, 1919-20, pp. 143-79), which there is 
added not only a Pre-Chellean period at the beginning of the 
Palaeolithic, but also a Capsim— 'which belongs to the interval 
between North Africa and western Europe (Francc)™and an 
Epipakeolithic (Endo-Capsian, Tardenoxsian, and Azilian), 
after which there follows a Protoneolithic (Gampignian and 
Asturian). I add here a chronological table from this essay 
showing the relation of the prehistoric stages to the various 
ice ages, about whose number and duration there is still lively 
controversy: 

I, FmsT Ice Age (Gtinz) 

I. First htermdkte Period I No certain traces of Man. 

II. Second Iqe Age (Mindel) J 

a. Second Intermediate Period . . (Hme Heidelhorgauis). 
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III. Third Ice Age (Riss) . 

3. Third Intermediate Period: 

{a) Initial Phase .... 
{b) Middle Phase (Warm Forest) . 
(r) Final Phase (Cool Steppes) 

IV. Fourth Ice Age (Wurm) 

4. Post-glacial Period: 

[a) Oscillation of Achen (cold) 

(A) Advance of Buhl (cold) . 

(r) Ancylus Period 
{d) Littorina Period (most favour- 
able climate) 

V. Geological Present 
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Gold Early Ghellean? 

Warm Early Ghellean. 

Late Ghellean, Lower Acheulean. 
Upper Acheulean, Lower Mousterian 
{Homo Neandertalensis), 

Upper Mousterian, Lower Aurignacian 
{Homo Sapiens, V2iT,fossilis). 

Upper Aurignacian, Solutrean. 
Magdalenian. 

Epipalaeolithic. 

Protoncolithic. 

Neolithic, up to the Historical Present. 


2. THE HISTORICAL CHARACTER OF PREHISTORIC STAGES 

During the last twenty years we have advanced so far as to 
make it clear that these various stages of culture did not every- 
where follow each other in the same order and uninterrupted 
succession. Here and there one or another is missing, or one is 
found in full development, while another is found only in some 
defective state — ^rudimentary or in decline. 

This is why the theory of evolution on a single line of uniform 
progress, which had long dominated the study of prehistoric 
times, was seriously discredited, and the historical method 
prevailed and came into its own. It was realized that there 
could be no longer question of self-contained developments 
completing their progress through ages of independent isolation, 
but that there had been migrations of various cultures, which 
arose in one or other part of the world, and in the course of 
centuries or of thousands of years had moved some into one, 
some into another region of the earth and gained possession of 
it. In these movements they often came into contact with other 
cultures already in possession, and usually of an older type. 
These they either dislodged, and kept contact with them only 
jn their margins, or they dominated and combined with 
hiem. 

This view was more and more strongly championed by 
?igorini, Obermaier, Breiul, Rellinsi, R. R. Schmidt, J. Bayer, 
iurkitt, Red-Moir, and others. It could not fail to gain greater 

1 D 
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authority as the progress of prehistoric studies extended first to 
the rest of Europe and then (though at first only here and tlK‘r<?) 
to Egypt, Asia Minor, and Mesopotamia, then to Siln'ria, 
Turkestan, Mongolia, China and Japan, India and Indo-Ciiina, 
and finally to the south and other parts of Africa. Ihnr tin- 
researches of Heine-Geldern, Lebzelter, G. Ghildc, anti :iiK)ve 
all O. Menghin have opened up entirely new fields of investiga- 
tion. It was Menghin who, as the result of a compn-hensive 
study of all the prehistoric discoveries in every part of the world 
and the results of ethnological research into the hist<iry of 
civilization, drew up a complete and detailed parallel sehenie 
showing the conclusions reached by both of thest; .sciences. To 
both of them it was the source of important new indications and 
suggestions, and, as far as is humanly possible, it lays down tho.s(; 
broad and secure foundation lines that befit the study of the 
earlier ages of mankind. 

Before I reproduce this parallel scheme, I must ri-fer to an 
important fact that bears upon two series of results. It was not 
one of Menghin’s deductions, but was first rccognizcxl with dini 
insistence as to its importance by H. Obcrmaicr. 


3. THE PARALLEL BETWEEN ETHNOLOGICAL ANU PREUtSTORrC 

CULTURES 

As we have seen, especially in the earlier prehistoric {)eriods, 
the ways in which stone is adapted for use as a tool givt-s us the 
most important characteristic indications of the variou.s stages 
of progress. This is shown by the general use of such terms as 
palaeolUhic and neolithic. But it is clear that man must have 
begun to make his first tools, not with stone, which as yet it 
would be difficult to shape, but with wood, which could much 
more easily be shaped to his requirements, this being done with 
the help of naturally sharp-edged bits of stone or shells. This 
period, in wHch the shaping of stone was still an unknown art, 
may be called the alitkic ox prelithic age.* 


> There imy have been, there probably were, implements made of wood and 
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It is further obvious that this oldest and most truly Primitive 
period cannot have left us any tangible remains of its arts to 
prove its existence, for all its wooden implements must have 
long ago mouldered away. As to the later stone ages, prehistory, 
thanks to the durable material of their tools, can fix their date 
and order of sequence with certainty, but it cannot do this justly 
for the earliest period. 

But ethnology gives us a very different position. For it can 
show us an existing stage of civilization that as yet is ignorant 
of working in stone, but is quite content with implements made 
of wood and shells. This is the case with the whole of the Pygmy 
races, which belong to the central Primitive stage of culture, 
and in other respects appear to be older than the Arctic and 
Antarctic types of culture.* 

Thus ethnology gives us a type of culture for which pre- 
history can supply no parallel, because it is older than all those 
to which it has access. But though prehistory can give us no 
positive proofs of the existence of an early type of culture like 
that of the Pygmies, this is no argument against its existence, 
but only shows the limitations of prehistory. Heine-Geldem, 
however, has given us at least an indirect prehistoric proof 
as regards the Semang Pygmies, for he has shown that in 
their country though primitive refuse heaps were found, like 
those of the so-called ‘kitchen middens’ which in Denmark and 
Dther countries contain some rude palaeolithic implements, 
aowhere was even the most primitive stone implement dis- 
covered in them.* 

We may now, with the numerous parallels in points of detail 
jetween prehistoric cultures and ethnological spheres of culture, 
stablish a twofold parallelism in the classification of these two 
cries of results: (i) the ethnological division into Primitive 
,nd Primary cultures is in fairly complete agreement with the 
irehistorical division into the earlier and later palaeolithic 
eriod; and (2) the ethnological division into Primitive and 
'rimary cultures on the one hand and Secondary and Tertiary 

* C 3 f. W. Schmidt, Ursprung dir Gottesidei, vol, iii, pp. ^ ff. (Munster, 1930). 

* Cf. W. Schmidt, op. dt., p. 2 1 f. 
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cultures on the other, corresponds with the preluNtoric tii\ i,sion 

into the palaeolithic and the neolithic ijcriods. 

On the basis of these established general priiu i|ilfs we ('an 
now set forth a parallel scheme of the ('lassificatimi and suc- 
cession of the stages of culture revealed to us by etinujlogy 
and prehistory.' 

* Meanwhile has appeared 0. Menghin's great work <h Stmirit 

(Vienna, 1931), which expounds, in a thorough maniirr anti in brilliant syntl^rsrs, 
the complete parallel existing between the prehistorit* layers aiitl the rihnologieal 
culture-sphere. We regret that it is not possible (0 (*nlrr here into the details of this 
new scheme, cf. its account by W. Koppers i» Aniimpm, xxvii, \[\[\u pp. (h 





PART II 


A SYSTEMATIC STATEMENT OF OUR ACTUAL 
KNOWLEDGE OF PRIMITIVE MAN 

I T may perhaps seem to some of our readers that our intro- 
duction has been too long and too detailed. But in dealing 
with a question that has been the subject of so many different 
theories, and is of such immense importance that we must insist 
on certainties in handling it, we have to look for a solid founda- 
tion for any solution of its problems, and carefully examine the 
methods by which any statement can be securely based' on 
this foundation. 

Having learned what are the broad foundations presented to 
us by two exact sciences— prehistory and ethnology— and the 
sound methods by which they have reached their conclusions, 
we are now able to take a further step and set forth the result of 
their investigations. Our object must now be to obtain such 
knowledge of those primitive forms of humanity as we can 
secure on a basis of scientific certainty, without any mere imagi- 
nary suppositions. For our present purpose all that is of essential 
importance is to show what historical ethnology and prehistory 
have brought to light regarding mankind in the earliest and 
most primitive stage of civilization. This will not reveal to us 
the very beginnings of mankind, for to these no human science 
has yet penetrated, but it will give us a knowledge of those 
actually known races that stand nearest to such origin. 

If it is asked whether there were earlier human forms before 
these and what they were like, no human science can make any 
reply. But it is also true that there are no facts known to science 
that point to the conclusion that there ever were men on a lower 
level than those whose life-conditions we now proceed to describe. 



CHAPTER I 

ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 


I . FINDING AND PREPARING FOOD 

E ven in the most material aspects of the life of these primitive 
men we can see early tokens of their real humanity. 1 1 is true 
that they simply take as it comes all that nature offers them, for 
they have not yet learned to engage in the cultivation of plants 
and the keeping of cattle, so as to assure and improve their 
means of livelihood. But we must not think of these primitive 
men as living in desolate barren regions, like the Bushmen of 
the Kalahari Desert, or in gloomy primeval forests like the 
African Negrillos and other tribes that have been I'oreed back 
into such districts by stronger peoples. We must regard them as 
living in regions provided with a rich and varied animal and 
vegetable life, like, for instance, the natives of north central 
California, or the Andaman Islanders, or the aborigines of 
south-east Australia. Food sufficient for each day is available 
and is provided by the men hunting and fishing and the women 
collecting vegetables. Nature is so generously rich that, for 
instance, in north central California the natives may well have 
imagined it a Paradise, where fruit fell from the trees into their 
hands and the wild animals gave themselves up at their call, as 
in fact their myths narrate. As nature day by day supplies all 
that they need in abundant variety, there is generally nothing 
laid by for the future. This is not the case wherever, as in 
California and among the Algonquins, and, of course, in the 
Arctic culture generally, there is a strongly marked difference 
between summer and winter. Under such conditions nuts, 
acorns, and various berries, and staple food of dried meat, are 
collected for winter use. 


2. THE USE OF FIRE 

A sharply defined boundary line dividing man from beasts is 
the art of making fire and the use ofitfor cookingfood. Amongst 
these primitive races there are many legends of the discovery of 
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fire. Thus the Andaman Islanders tell how when the first fire 
was seen on earth numbers of creatures fled from it in terror, 
and these became the beasts, while those who obtained a mastery 
of it were men. The Maidu of north central California tell how, 
by the command of their Supreme Being, men at first might only 
venture to make a fire in their huts — not in the forest. When 
they lit a fire in the woods this was the first sin, and henceforth 
the beasts became wild with fear, and the times of their Paradise 
came to an end. 

All the primitive races know and make use of the art of fire- 
making, with the exception only of the two Pygmy races of the 
Andamans and the Bakango on the Ituri River in Africa, who 
always carry about smouldering sticks from their last fire. The 
methods of fire-making in use arc: the fire-plough (the rubbing 
up and down of a piece of hard wood in a groove of soft timber), 
which may well be the oldest device of its kind; the fire-whisk, 
twirling a hard stick between the palms of both hands, with one 
end of it in a hole in softer wood; the fire-saw, pulling a liana, or 
some similar plant backwards and forwards, saw fa-shion, in 
a notch in timber; and the striking of sparks from flint. As 
pottery was not yet available, and only in some few races bamboo 
baskets were in use, there is generally no boiling, but only roast- 
ing of meat. But an exceedingly palatable method of preparing 
a meal came into use very early, in the form of the earth oven, 
the food being wrapped in leaves and laid on stones heated in 
i fire, and the whole of it covered up closely with earth for 
lome time. 


3. CLOTHING AND SHELTER 

We can recognize another token of the true human nature in 
he fact that these primitive men use clothing; and this too is 
/hat makes it possible for man to adapt himself to various 
limates and become master of all the world. At this earliest 
;age we find that for clothing use is only made of what nature 
self provides, the hide and fur of animals, the bark of trees and 
undies of leaves. As the very earliest men certainly lived not in 
>ld regions but in the hotter zones, there was naturally very 
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little need of clothing for covering and warmth. It is thus all the 
more remarkable that, if we except the men among the Andaman 
Islanders, the Akka-Negrillos and the Tasmanians, wc find all 
the adults wearing clothes. With the women this is invariably 
the custom, and in fact not only the married women, who are 
of course regarded as the property of their husbands, cover 
themselves in the presence of other men, but it is also the 
custom for the marriageable girls. In this instance the desire for 
self-adornment cannot have been the motive for clothing, as 
these primitive people, and especially the Pygmies, hardly wear 
any kind of mere ornament. So here we have already an evident 
manifestation of another human characteristic — the feeling of' 
shame — of which these people, in bathing and elsewhere, often 
give better proof than is shown by much later races of an out- 
wardly higher stage of civilization. 

The dwelling-places of these primitive men are improvised 
and temporary shelters. For in their quest of food, when the 
supplies of any locality are exhausted, they have to move 
promptly and rapidly somewhere else, so that many tribes do 
not live for more than eight days at a time in the same place. 
Bushes with their uppermost ends tied together, flat wind-screens 
made of leaves plaited together and supported by a stick, semi- 
circular wind-screens and, later, completely circular shelters, 
beehive-shaped, and in the Arctic regions conical tents made of 
poles leaning against each other and covered with skins or bark 
— such are the forms of their dwellings. The cave — the ready- 
made dwelling-place that nature offers — ^is by them seldom used, 
for it is too much of a fixed abode for their way of life. There 
is therefore no justification for speaking of prehistoric men 
generally as ‘cave-men’. The ethnologically oldest races had 
' no cave-dwellings, since these are fixed abodes, and their lives 
were spent as nomad hunters. Among the later primitive men 
houses and tents are far more common than cave-dwellings, 
which are physically possible only in comparatively few 
places. The term ‘cave-men’ should therefore disappear from 
literature. 

Connected vdth this is the fact that we have so few prehistoric 
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nains and skeletons of this earliest stage, for around these 
htly constructed temporary dwellings everything lay in the 
en air and was soon disintegrated by the weather, not being 
>tcctcd by a cave roof or covered with alluvium from higher 
)und. There was a further reason for this (as we have already 
ted), a reason arising from the material of which the tools of 
these men were made — not stone, but timber, bamboo, and 
: like. 


4. TOOTS AND WEAPONS 

There is another distinctly human characleristic of these men 
the fact that they used real tools. Thus they show that they 
^e some ideas of cause and effect, and from these develop 
practical relations of means to an end. 

Jo more beast has ever passed this boundai'y line. We hear of 
apes in the front of a pack of these animals taking up sticks, 
ICS, and fruit and using them to fling or strike a blow. But 
:r things are only picked up and handled to give cflect to 
le momentary impulse: they arc never appropriated for 
.c calmly premeditated pui'pose, never adapted and im- 
ved for further use. 1 

ong before the first men came to learn the difficult art of 
fing stone, and contrived for themselves permanent tools of 
material, there is no doubt that they had already learned 
sc tools of wood, bamboo, bones, shells, and other material 
2r to work into shape. Naturally such tools have not reached 
irom these prehistoric times. But such things were very 
ntly in use or are still used among the earlier types of primi- 
peoplcs. The Pygmies of Asia and Africa use only such 
This has been lately ascertained by R. Brown as to the 
tic Pygmies. Later primitive races use stone implements, 
•r instance the south-east Australians, the Tasmanians, the 
^es of Tierra del Fuego, and the Bushmen, their tools being 
those of the earliest period of blade civilization, that of 
loustier, or like those of the primitive northern civilization, 
►Idest period of bone implements. At a still earlier stage we 
among Australian, Nilotic, and Pre-Dravidian races tools 
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like those of the beginnings Of the oldest or Ghellcan jjcriod, 
such as the coup-de-poing, the rough flint wedge grasped in the 
fist without a handle. 

As regards the number of such tools, it is not considerable, 
but still there are enough of them for securing food, clothing, 
and shelter, and thus providing the material requirements of 
the struggle for a livelihood. They are mostly of very simple 
form, but we find amongst them one of the chief implements of 
man for hunting to procure flesh meat — the bow and arrow. 
Among the Pygmies, many of the Asiatic races and of the primi- 
tive tribes of North and Soutli America, it is the only weapon. 
The natives of the Andaman Islands had already invented the 
bow with a half-reflex or double curve to increase its striking 
force. With the same object in view these as well as the Semang 
Pygmies shape their bow staves out of the still growing tree, add 
a stififener to the curve, and string them against it. The Semangs 
featlier the arrow with the idea that the whistling sound of its 
flight will make the beast pause as it hears it and be thus more 
surely reached by the deadly shaft. The arrows of some of the 
Arctic races have other special devices of this kind. Many of the 
Pygmy tribes have found poison for their arrows that has a very 
rapid effect. Besides its use in hunting, the arrow is used in 
fishing on the principle of the harpoon. 

Other weapons of later primitive races are rounded or flat 
clubs and spears roughly pointed or toothed on one side. But 
no kind of protective equipment is found amongst them, neither 
shields nor any kind of armour, which is a sign that their weapons 
were meant for use against beasts rather than men. The handled 
axe is unknown to these primitive peoples. 

The equipment of the women is even more simple— nothing 
more than a digging-stick for grubbing up roots and such like 
vegetable foods out of the ground. They had not yet invented 
pottery. That seems to have come first into use when their 
importance in the tribe was at its highest, in the matriarchal 
and agrarian period. The only receptacles they used were made 
of bark, twigs, and bamboos. But they already knew how to 
plait baskets, mostly those of the round spiral type. In central 
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.lifornia this art of basket-making had already reached a 
narkablc and beautiful development. 

?or traffic on the water only tlie raft (especially that made of 
ndles of rushes) and the bark canoe were in use. But often 
;ry kind of water-borne craft was unknown. 

5. THE WORKING OF THE HOUSEHOLD 

liere was as yet no specialization in the making and use of 
these tools and weapons, no assignment of this or that work 
ndividuals or groups of men in the tribe. But each contrived 
himself what he required, and personally provided for all the 
ds of his life. There is a sense in which he thus stands forth 
ill and self-reliant manhood to a greater extent than in later 
es of civilization. He went single-handed into the conflict 
i wild nature, and in the strife won for himself life, freedom, 
happiness. For all the work he had to accomplish was done 
ee, natural surroundings. The men in their hunting had all 
ixcitements and pleasures of active sport. There is therefore 
ustification for assuming that primitive man lived in con- 
il terror of wild beasts, nor in teaching that he did. The 
cring of vegetable food by the women was carried out amid 
pleasant abundance of budding and ripening plant life, 
the amount of work thus to be done was not very great and 
rally much less than that of a modern eight hours’ labour 
Thus it left them leisure for rest, games, and dances, for 
ng each other, and even for such creations of the mind as 
; and legends. In this last form of activity some of them, 
as some of the Negrillos of Central Africa, the north central 
irnians, the primitive Algonquins, and the south-east 
alians give tokens of creative gifts remarkable enough to 
st that some of the masterpieces of the world’s literature 
have had their first beginnings in this way. 
nust be added that all this work was easier to perform 
se it was closely linked with the life of the family, in which 
)r whose sake it was accomplished. For as the individual 
is the basis of social life among these people, it must also be 
irce of economic life. Hence already we may see the earliest 
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and most natural division of labour. The man ( lie slroiigc 
more active, and freer from home duties — luints down the heas 
that give a supply offlesh meat, while the woman weaker an 
tied to her narrower circle of the children and llu- liomc' 
collects vegetable food (and small animals). Thus a 1 read)- ihei 
comes an economic equality of the two partners, wiiieli furtlu 
guarantees the basis of their .social cqualit\-. As the man an 
wife and their growing children work to pro\ ide (hod speeiall 
for their own family circle, so it is there that tlu“ IIxkI is eon 
sumed. Man, wife, and children eat at tlie same ‘talde’ am 
take their share of the same meal. 



CHAPTER II 
SOCIAL RELATIONS 

I, EVOLUTIONIST THEORIES 

I N dealing with their economic condition wc have already 
learned something of the social life of the earliest men known 
to us. What we have seen of them is utterly different from that 
lawless ‘promiscuity’ of primitive generations and races, which 
according to Bachofen and Morgan degraded the early historical 
development of mankind almost to the level of the brute creation. 

Thanks to the exact historical researches of the ethnologists 
and sociologists on various lines of investigation— researches 
such as those of Wcstermarck, Swanton, Lowic, Goldcnwciscr, 
Boas, Kroeber, Rivers, Malinowski, B. Z. Scligman, Gracbncr, 
Foy, Wundt, and Schmidt, it is now ascertained with complete 
certainty that such theories, to which investigators like Tylor, 
Peschel, and Ratzel have never given their full assent, arc the 
product of mere imagination. As Rivers has put it, there is not 
a ‘shred of evidence’ to support them. On the contrary we find 
in existence a genuinely human family, usually tlic individual 
monogamous family, of a lasting, pure, and sincere type, such 
as later and externally more civilized peoples no longer have 
the persistence to maintain. 

2. THE MARRIAGE CONTRACT 

Marriage by capture, in which the man takes possession of 
the woman by main force, is unknown among these primitive 
races. So also is marriage by purchase, in which he takes her 
as a mere chattel. On the contrary the prevalent custom is that 
of marriage with courtship and free consent. The young man 
courts the girl’s favour by means of little presents, and in this he 
often uses his sister or other relatives as a go-between. Also if he 
brings his suit before the father or the parents of the girl, she is 
almost invariably asked for her consent. This is what we find 
among the Pygmies of central Africa, the Semang, the natives 
of the Andamans, the Veddahs, and the Karaya of South 
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America. Among the Kurnai of South Australia children arc 
often betrothed to each other by the parents. But if a girl docs 
not like her betrothed, and is attracted by another young man, 
they arrange to run away together. The girl’s relatives set oil 
in pursuit. If the pair escape capture until they have a child, 
the affair is settled, but if they arc soon captured, the girl is 
given a severe beating, and the man must engage in single 
combat with her relatives, and, armed only with a stick and 
shield, turn aside the spears and boomerangs whicdi tlu^y hurl 
at him. If he succeeds in this, the pair arc unmolested. Among 
the Kurnai the greater number of marriages are carried through 
thus, and similar customs prevail among neighbouring tribes. 

3. MAN AND WIFE IN MARRIAGE 

With freedom at the outset in the contract erf maniagci mono- 
gamy is closely connected. We find it almost the general custom 
among the Pygmies and Pygmoids, as among the Andaman 
natives, some of the Veddah tribes, the Todas in tlu; (h;k;hes, 
^d most of the Negritos, Negrillos, and Bushmen. It is general 
among the Gez tribes of eastern Brazil and the races ol' the 
Gran Chaco, where only the chiefs arc polygamous. In south- 
east Australia polygamy is rare among the Kulin and Yuin, and 
strict monogamy is the custom among the Wotjabaluk, a tribe 
of the Kulin race. 

An attempt has been made to underestimate the significance 
of these facts by arguing that this monogamy is a monogamy 
resulting from poverty. These people, it is said, arc too poor to 
buy more than one wife. But in the first place, among these 
tribes it is unusual for the wife to be obtained by purchase, and 
secondly there is here no recourse to capture or violence in order 
to obtain several wives. How thoroughly the idea of monogamy 
forms part of the inmost consciousness of these tribes is shown 
by the fact that some of them reject indignantly the question 
whether they have a plurality of wives. And there is evidence 
that this custom of monogamy reaches far back to the earliest 
times in the fact that their primitive legends of the origin of 
mankind tell only of one ancestral pair — one man and one 
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woman. This is the case with the Andaman natives, the Scmang, 
the Batwa, the Kurnai, the Kulin, the Wiradyuri-Kamilaroi, 
the north central Californians, the Algonquins, the Ainu, and 
the Koryaks. 

Where marriage is the outcome of mutual attraction and free 
consent it is easy to understand the permanent character of the 
primitive family. We have evidence of this in the fact that 
adultery is infrequent and severe punishments are decreed 
against it, often the death penalty, and this in the case not only 
of the woman, but the man also, and sometimes the man only. 
Divorce is also considerably rarer than among more recent 
races, and amongst many tribes of this primitive grade it is 
absolutely forbidden if there are children of the marriage. Of 
the southern Andamanese E. H. Man says: ‘Nuptial fidelity 
until death is amongst them not the exception but the rule.’ 
Evidence of the same kind is available as to the other Asiatic 
Pygmies, the Veddahs, the natives of Tierra del Fuego, and the 
Karaya of Brazil. In this respect conditions appear to be less 
favourable among the Pygmies of central Africa and the Bush- 
man tribes; but in their case our researches arc still incomplete. 
Of the Australians in general Malinowski’s opinion is: ‘In 
most cases marriage lasts for life, or at least for a long time.’ 
Among the south-eastern Australians there are still better con- 
ditions. 

The equal rights of man and woman, manifested in their 
freedom of choice in their courtship and by their monogamy, is 
also evidenced in their equality and good relations in their 
married life. The regular division of work is based on the special 
capacity and strength of each and implies no excessive burden 
for the woman. Besides this, in the event of the woman being 
absent or unable to work, the man takes charge of the ‘household’ 
work and the care of the children. Both share the same food, 
and indeed at this stage we very often find the same meal-time 
for husband, wife, and children. This is so with the Andamanese, 
Semang, Negritos, and Karaya. Besides this, the elder women 
hold an honourable position, and are even called into council 
on the public affairs of the tribe. The wife of the chief regulates 
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the young women, as her husband looks after the young men. 
This, for instance, is the custom of the Andamancsi; aiul the 
Kurnai. 


4. PARENTS AND CHILDREN IN THE FAMII.Y 

It is evident that in this natural harmony ol the piiiniti\c 
family the children hold a good position. In many ( <is<!s it is 
their existence that makes the marriage indissoluble. Itveu if in 
some of these tribes comparatively free relations between young 
men and women before marriage arc the custom, in t <isc of 
what sometimes results the young man who is responsilrle is 
obliged to marry the girl, so that there may be no absolutely 
illegitimate children, and no child must come into the world 
without the protection of marriage. In other primitive tribes 
any such intercourse before marriage is completely debarred, 
as, for instance, among the Negrillos ofFrcnch Congo, the south- 
eastern Australians, the Koryaks, &c. 

The love of the parents— 'father as well as mothoi'—lbr the 
children is almost everywhere very great and shows itself in 
affectionate care and caresses. But there is also no lack of train- 
ing in the general rules of mutual respect, thoughtfulness for 
others and courtesy, and also in the special duties of youths and 
girls. Almost everywhere there is an absence of corporal punish- 
ment as a means of education. In most of these tribes abortion 
and infanticide are unknown or are seldom practised. Where, 
as in the^ case of the Bushmen and south-east Australians, wc 
hear of children being got rid of (not, however, by direct killing 
of them, but by their abandonment), the reason is always the 
scantiness of food in the continual wanderings of the tribe, and 
the prolonged period during which children are kept at the 
mother’s breast. 

It must be added that cluldren show great love and respect 
for their parents, and, in general, respect for the older people is 
one of the bases of primitive social life. Parents who arc no 
longer able to work receive caxe and support from their children, 
and at this stage it is unheard of for any one to evade this obliga- 
tion by putting an end to their lives. 
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5. THE TRIBE AND THE STATE 

In this primitive stage of development, while we thus find 
clear evidence that the individual family, and even the 
monogamous family, was already fully established, and this, 
too, with notable stability and purity, the State appears only 
as a rudimentary feature of tribal life, in a very loose and 
unsettled form, and practically as the mere outcome of family 
relations. 

We hardly ever find the little groups of families, each of twenty 
to a hundred individuals, under some petty chief, further linked 
together in a wider association headed by a supreme chief. Of 
all the Pygmy races we find this only among the people of the 
Andamans. Thus, in general, only the first stejD has been taken 
towards the development of the State. In many cases even 
this first step has not been reached, and any kind of chief- 
tainship is unknown, as, for instance, among the natives of 
Tierra del Fuego, and notably among the Semang. It is very 
exceptional for chieftainship to become hereditary; but in 
various ways marked capacity and a generous, friendly and 
kindly disposition are continually bringing men of influence 
into the important position. 

Nowhere does the chief possess an absolute right of command 
over the married men. All effective control is in the hands of 
a council of heads of families, which the chief calls together and 
presides over. But attendance is not compulsory. In many 
tribes any one who does not wish to obey the summons may 
attach himself to some other group of families. 

There is no other grade of rank besides that of the chief, and 
even the chief himself is only the first among equals, and goes 
about his work like all the others. At the very utmost a few of 
the men may be at his disposal, and a few girls at that of his 
wife. Any accumulation of property by individuals is impossible, 
for the land is the common possession of the group of families, 
food is sought from day to day, and the gathering together of 
a large quantity of weapons and tools is no gain where every one 
makes his own. Under such conditions slavery is unknown, with 

I E 
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its degradation of the individual, its breaking up of family lilfc, 

and the brutalizing of the slave-holder. 

But we find a manifestation of the rudimentary State in a 
permanent obligation that reaches farther than the individual 
family. This is the recognition of a general duty ofeaia- for those 
in need. For there must always be some part of the general 
produce of the chase, especially that carried on by young men, 
that is to be daily set apart for the old people, the sick or disabled, 
and the widows, and such families as have a large number of 
young children. And all this is regarded, not as an alms, but as 
something that belongs to them. It is a duty not to be lidfillcd 
in a mere mechanical and perfunctory fashion, but with love 
and sympathy and even at the cost of one’s own sdl-saerificc 
and inconvenience. Sick and helpless people are oft<‘n carried 
for years in the wanderings of a nomad tribe, and tludr death is 
mourned and regretted like that of any other member of the 
group. 

The relations of the various groups of families with each other 
are as a rule neither hostile nor even unfriendly. 1 1 is esijcciully 
to be noted that the very idea of wars of conquest, wars to gain 
possession of the hunting-grounds of another tribe, is generally 
so remote from their mentality that these people cannot even 
imagine it. The tribes of central California hold that the Supreme 
Being has expressly forbidden such wars. Each group of families 
has its hunting-ground, in which ordinarily only the members 
of the group are free to hunt and collect supplies. Strangers can 
do this only after obtaining their permission. There arc seldom 
disputes as to boundaries, and these are nearly always settled 
without any quarrelling. 

As for the Australian natives Mr. G. G. Wheeler, in his work 
on The Tribe and Intertribal Relations in Australia (London, 1910), 
remarks that; 

In contrast with the loose ideas generally held, war in these tribes 
cannot be deemed a normal condition. The ordinary method oi 
settling all disputes, even in questions of murder, between the local 
groups has been found to be one or other of the forms of a strictly 
regulated justice [p. 160]. 
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In the rare cases in which war follows, there is, however, no 
torturing of prisoners, and no cannibalism except in a few of the 
tribes which adopt this practice (with the idea of making the 
strength of the opponent their own) , and the number of dead is 
generally trifling, the conflict often ceasing with the fall of the 
first man. 



CHAPTER III 
LANGUAGE 

I. THE ‘speechless MAN* OF THE EVOLUTIONISTS 

W HEN we come to the question what form is assiuiK'd liy the 
mental life of these primitive men, wc must at the very 
outset face the fact that one of its most important mani- 
festations — language — exists among them all in a distinct and 
fully developed form. Here indeed wc ha\'o on<^ more instance 
that gives abundant proof of the obstructive and misleading 
influence of evolutionism on scientific, research. 

Haeckel and others long asserted the existence' of speechless 
men— the famous homo dalus. When this was everywhere^ shown 
to be mere fiction, they fell back upon talk about tribes tliat 
would doubtless soon be discovered, in Australia, or innermost 
Africa, or in South America, with their power of speech so 
poorly developed that they must have recourse to movements 
of the hands or other gestures, so that at night when they could 
not be seen, they could not understand each other ! 

Such fables were not put forward only in popular literature, 
but we find Edward Clodd giving us this kind of thing in his 
work on Animism, the Seed of Religion {London, 1905), and also in 
his paper read at the Third International Congress for the 
History of Religions (Oxford, 1908.)* In the former work we 
find the following marvellous passage, descriptive of the home 
alalus, the speechless man, as; 

scmi-erect, big brained, deft-handed, because of his opposable 
thumb, communicating with other homines alali by various grunts 
and groans, supplemented by grimaces and postures. This is no 
fancy sketch, there are to this day tribes extant, like the Veddahs 
of Ceylon, who depend on signs, grimaces and guttural sounds 
which bear little or no resemblance to articulate speech.* 

We may take as something more serious than this imaginary 
picture the essay of C. Franke, Die mutmassliche Sprache des 


‘ See Transactions of the Congress, vol. i, pp, 33-5. 
* Animism, p. 18. 
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Eiszeitmenschen^ (Halle, 1913), which denies the power of speech 
to man in the Ice Age. He argues that in the older prehistoric 
skulls the chin is yet undeveloped, or so little developed that 
there could be no complete action of the musculus genioglossus 
which is indispensable for the full power of speech. He holds 
therefore that with the men of the St. Acheul period it was quite 
absent or limited at most to the labial sounds, which were 
supplemented in the Le Moustier period by the dentals, and in 
that of Aurignac by the gutturals (palatals). But against this 
theory Klaatsch had already called attention to the fact that 
the Australian natives, despite some Neanderthaloid character- 
istics, had a full command of speech and showed sufficiently 
developed the fossa genioglossi. We can now all the more 
thoroughly reject this theory, as we have found fully developed 
human speech, with labials, dentals, and gutturals among all 
the primitive peoples known to us, even though they show 
features of the Mousterian, Chellean, and Acheulean type, and 
indeed earlier than those of the Stone Age. 

We have a striking instance of the way in which the finding 
of even one isolated relic of prehistoric times in good preserva- 
tion may correct a mistaken theory based on a large number of 
earlier defective finds. This is supplied by the recent discovery 
of a Neanderthal skull in the neighbourhood of Rome — near 
the Monte Sacro. 

Before this there had been discoveries of some twenty skulls 
that eould be certainly identified as belonging to the Neanderthal 
type, but mt one of these was in a complete state. All the repre- 
sentations of the Neanderthal type of skull hitherto published 
are only artistic reconstructions of it from these imperfect data. 
The most adroit of these reconstructions we owe to Professor 
Boule of Paris, whose reputation on these matters is world-wide. 
His reconstruction was based on the skull discovered at La 
Chapelle aux Saints. He deduced from the position he assigned 
to the foramen magnum^ on this skull the conclusion that 

* ‘The probable Language of Man in the Ice Age.* 

® The foramen magnum (sometimes known as the foramen occipitale) is tlie 
largest opening in the skull. It is in its base, where it connects with the vertebrae 
of the neck, and through it the brain links up with the spinal marrow, the main 
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Neanderthal man had not yet the fully erect altiUult; and move- 
ment of men of our day, and could not have had the same 
facility for speech. This would place him farther from the 
human type and nearer to that ol tlic apes. 

Towards the end of April 1929 a skull was I'ound near Rome 
whieh both its form and the stratum in which it lay showt^d to 
belong to the Neanderthal group. It was the lirst disc'ov<!ry of 
this kind in Italy, and also the first thoroughly well-iiroseivcd 
skull of the whole group to which it belongs. It has now been 
the subject of a thorough investigation by Professor Sergio 
Sergij assisted by his father, the long famous expert, Cliuseiipe 
Sergi. 

Professor Sergio Sergi has published the result of his researches 
in the Rapporto tenuto nella XIX Riunione della Socieitl Italiam per il 
Progresso delle Scienze (Bologna-Trento, 7-15 Sept. 1930). He 
comes to the following conclusion (p. 17) : 

We have here characteristics more than sufficient to show that the 
skull belongs to the Neanderthal type, and these also supply the 
proof that — contrary to what has been the current vitw Neander- 
thal man was in possession of articulate speech, with the lu'ad held 
erect and not in a prone position. This means that he fully po,sses.sed 
those fundamental human attributes by which Man is distinguished 
from all the rest of the Primates. 

Professor Sergi also shows that in this perfectly complete 
Roman skull the foramen magnum is in the precise po.silion it 
occupies in the typical human skull, and that the conclusions of 
Professor Boule rest upon a mistaken reconstruction of the 
fragmentary skull of La Chapelle aux Saints. 

2 . UNIVERSALITV OF LANGUAGE AND ITS DEVELOPMENT 

The plain fact is that even those races which from the ethno- 
logist’s point of view are the most primitive have at their com- 
mand fully developed human speech. Their languages include 
words that connote general ideas. They can express themselves 

trunk line of the nervous system. On the position of this important link depend 
(i) the position in which the head can be held (erect or prone), and (a) the develop- 
ment of the region in the base of the brain which controls the action of the tongue 
in articulate speech. 
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in clear sentences on the subjects they deal with, group such 
sentences to reach a conclusion, and follow this up so as to set 
forth in an orderly manner further groups of sentences. 

In my work, Die Sprachfamilien uni Spmehenkreise der Erie 
(Heidelberg, 1926), I believe I have, for the first time, set forth 
the results now available as to their actual development. These 
primitive races are indeed not so fully provided with the elements 
of language— vowels and consonants. They are deficient in the 
modified vowels oe and ue (the German 0 and ii); the fricative 
sounds s,f, and ct, and in the distinction between k and g, t and 
d, andp and b. The development of the numerals has not yet 
gone very far, because they have as yet no large number of 
things to enumerate. There is a dual system, based on the pair 
of eyes, ears, and limbs, and the pair in a monogamous marriage. 
There is also no classing of substantives into various groups or 
‘genders’, which, after all, with their complex changes and rules 
of concordance, can become in many ways a hindrance to fluent 
and familiar talk. This is why such complications have later 
become more or less obsolete in highly developed languages— 
as, for instance, in English. 

But all this does not prevent these primitive languages from 
clearly expressing thoroughly human thoughts, feelings, and 
decisions and thus becoming efficient instruments for illumi- 
nating and strengthening the intellectual life and social inter- 
course of men. As we have already remarked (p. 43) even at 
this stage of development we find myths and traditional tales 
that in their beauty of description, their deep feeling for nature, 
their capacity for giving expression to great thoughts, may be 
regarded as the prelude to the masterpieces of the world’s 
literature. 



CHAPTER IV 

RELIGION AND MORALITY 

I. EVOLUTIONIST THEORIES 

U NDER these circumstances there need no longer be any 
wonder that we now find clear evidence that these primitive 
men also manifest a human mentality in the fact that they have 
a knowledge and give recognition to religion and morality; and 
that in this region they show us conditions that, simple though 
they be, are yet essentially higher and purer than those prevail- 
ing among so many of the people that in external matters arc 
more civilized and progressive. 

This last statement may well come as a surprise to many, 
after the long series of evolutionist theories that since the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century have been in fashion in the science 
of comparative religions. The theory of races without any 
rehgion, which according to Lubbock (Lord Avebury) must 
have been the beginning of all religions, had indeed been so 
emphatically remitted to the region of fable by Tylor, RoskofT, 
and others, that, at last, of all the peoples of the whole earth only 
the Kubu of Sumatra were described as a race without religion, 
and these have now been clearly shown by Van Dongen and 
Father Schebesta to be neither a primitive nor a godless tribe. 
But old evolutionist theories of religious origins, which domi- 
nated the science of religion for almost the whole of the nine- 
teenth century, invariably made it start from ‘lower’ forms and 
reach ‘higher’ forms, such as ethical monotheism, only as the 
last stage in a long,_ complicated development. Such were the 
theories of the earlier investigators of the science of language, 
like Max Muller, with their mythologies personifying the forces 
of nature, and the Fetishism of Comte and Lubbock, the ghost 
worship of the shades of the dead as described by Herbert 
Spencer, the primitive ‘animism’ of Tylor, and the theory of 
religion as originating in magic taught by E. H. King, Frazer, 
Marett, Hartland, Preuss, Hubert, Durkheim, and many 
more. 
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.ndrew Lang, who was himself at first a devoted disciple of 
or, was the first to break away from the spell of these evolu- 
dst theories, when in his now famous work on The Making 
'.eligion he showed that there was a long array of instances of 
worship of what were already honoured as ‘Supreme gods’ 
(ing even among primitive peoples. After a period of lively con- 
^ersy, with at the same time a remarkable silence on the 
ject in some evolutionist circles, these conclusions received 
)ntinually more abundant and critically sound confirmation 
)ugh the generally more markedly historical direction of 
arch in ethnology and the science of religions — notably 
jugh the work of men like N. W. Thomas, Swanton, F. Radin, 
Graebner, A. Le Roy, W. Schmidt, and others. The result 
hat it is no longer possible to challenge or underrate the 
lificance of these facts. 

2. MONOTHEISTIC RELIGION 

f we take the idea of monotheism in a significance that can 
juite correctly attributed to it, we cannot refuse to grant that 
;s in the most primitive stage of civilization — and practically 
)f them — possess in fact a more or less distinctly monotheistic 
;ion. 

iven if besides a Supreme Being they believe in the existence 
other exalted beings, their religion must be actually 
gnated monotheistic, if these are more or less clearly 
:ribed as created by the Supreme Being and consequently 
ive from him their powers and activities; and still more if 
r tasks are assigned to them by the Supreme Being, and 
ticularly if the latter also watches over and directs their 
.Iment of these duties. Thus the name of ‘Gods’ cannot be 
irately applied to these subordinate beings, 
esides instances in which there are hardly any of these higher 
still subordinate beings, as for example in the religions of 
African Negrillos, the Negritos of the Philippines, and the 
rnai of south-east Australia, we find among primitive races 
pies who, even though they believe in a great number of these 
ited beings, yet at the same time attribute such a supremacy 
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in nature and power to the Highest of All, that the term mono- 
theism is quite applicable to their belief. Such, for instance, 
is the case with the Wiradyuri-Kamilaroi of south-east Australia, 
the Ainus, and most of the Algonquin tribes. 

It may also be clearly shown in other cases that most of these 
higher beings are of later origin, under the influence of later 
forms of civilization. This may be, for instance, the result of 
more fully enumerating and dividing up the separate powers and 
functions of the Supreme Being — as in the case of the ‘God of 
wild animals of the chase’ among several races of the Arctic 
regions, or the prominence of a lunar racial ancestor, or a solar 
‘Son of God’, So also there may be the transformation of Evil 
into an independent being, and the creation of wives, children, 
and other relatives of the Supreme Being. This last development 
usually is the outcome of astral mythology, but there arc many 
races that know nothing of wife or child for the Supreme Being, 
and for whom any question on this subject is regarded as offen- 
sive or ludicrous. This is the case with the African Negrillos, 
the Philippine Negritos, the Kumai of south-east Australia, the 
natives of Tierra del Fuego, the Samoyedes, the primitive 
Esquimaux and Ainus in the Arctic sphere of civilization, and 
nearly all the primitive races of North America. 

If we except the above-mentioned instances of later influences 
having led to the introduction of nature myths, animism, and 
ancestor worship, these primitive peoples generally arc strangers 
to any deification of the personified powers of nature, or of 
ghosts or ancestors, and pay no worship to them. Among 
them also fetishism, the worship of animals, trees, and stones, 
or to put it generally, the religious worship of any natural object, 
is quite unknown. It may also definitely be asserted that amongst 
these peoples magic or sorcery is developed to a notably less 
extent than among those of th^ primary, secondary, and tertiary 
stages of civilization. It has spread to an exceedingly slight 
extent among the Pygmy races of the central primitive stage 
of civihzation. They either have no knowledge of amulets, 
or they have very recently adopted them from primary and 
secondary races. Among most of them ‘Black Magic’ in the sense 
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lorcery intended to injure another, is unknown, as also is the 
gician or sorcerer in the strict sense of such terms, 
lorcery is found to a greater extent among the peoples of the 
them primitive culture, the south-east Australian natives 
I the African Bushmen, and among those of the northern 
mitive culture, the Samoyedes, Koryaks, and Ainus. But 
n amongst these it is neither so intensely or extensively in 
:ue as among neighbouring races that arc, as far as external 
tters go, of a higher grade. More than this, among these 
nitive peoples, thanks to the higher significance they assign 
he Supreme Being, it is important to note the special meaning 
he values they attach to a large number of objects that appear 
is to be the absurd things that are the characteristic marks 
orcery. Amongst them there is no reliance on some internal 
I essentially existing virtue in an inanimate object or the 
formance of a rite. For their belief is that the virtue or 
ctive force they ascribe to such things is imparted and 
iched to them by the personal Supreme Being, and his omni- 
snee is the explanation of their mysterious power. This has 
n very fully demonstrated by K. T. Preuss in his admirable 
•k, Glauben und Mystik im SchatUn des Hochsten Wesens (Leipzig, 
6, pp. 25 ff., 38, and 41, 42). 

’here can be no doubt that this monotheistic religion by the 
f belief in one Supreme Being gives us a manifestation of 
lething of the highest importance. For a belief that every- 
ig in this world is to be attributed to one Supreme Being, 

) continually maintains and controls it all, implies a high 
ree of mental power and concentrated thought. The evolu- 
ists of course will not grant this to primitive man, who 
irding to their theories had only just advanced beyond the 
1 of the brute creation. Yet if, as we have seen, the fact that 
^ could make efficient tools shows that these men were able 
;ason from cause to effect, so too the fully organized character 
leir daily life, in which each gave his full share and each had 
possession and control of what was needed, must have even 
e easily led to the thought of the world as a well-ordered 
aos and not a fragmentary chaos. 
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It must of course be admitted that the actual greatness i 
this cosmos was far from being within the mental grasp of the.' 
men. Yet their myths of creation show they had the ide 
of immense extent and distances, as, for instance, when the 
tell of the diver birds, that when they had to bring up some cart 
from the bottom of the primeval ocean, they took days and evei 
weeks to perform their task, or of the coyote that had to go al 
round the newly created world, and came back from its journe; 
old and grey. 

3. THE SUPREME BEING AND HIS A'n’RIBUTES 

But it is not only in the faculty of concentrated thought which 
it implies, that this monotheism shows the high estimation wc 
may give to the religion of these primitive peojile. h’or its 
Supreme Being Himself is in the fullness of his attributes and 
functions an ideal personification of the highest essential and 
moral character, and weU calculated to inspire the peoples that 
acknowledge and honour him with ideas of the high value of 
active life and social and moral virtue. 

(a) The dwelling-place, personality, and name of tke Supreme Being. 
Heaven is his dwelling-place, but in earlier times he was mostly 
on earth among men, but went away from them on account of 
a sin of theirs. Thus he is not identified with the material heaven, 
the sky, but he is a person in Heaven. It is this dwelling-place 
of his that often suggests the names given to Him— ‘He who is 
above’, ‘The Old One above’, ‘The Heavenly One’. Lightning 
and thimder are often the expression of his anger and the 
instruments of his justice. Hence also are derived names 
that denote him, such as ‘Kari’ (thunder) among the Semang 
and ‘Puluga’ (thunderstorm) among the southern Andamanese. 
The sending of the fhiit-giving rain is not so often attributed 
to him. 

to his form, it is generally said that they do not know what 
It is, or that his presence is not seen but can only be fdt. But 
often he is described as of human form, usually that of an old 
and venerable man. Light, splendour, and fire are often associ- 
ated with him, as for instance, by the Semang, the southern 
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Andamanese, the north central Californian, and the Algonquin 
tribes. 

According to the Wiradyuri and Euahlayi of south-east 
Australia, ‘Baiame’, their Supreme Being and his wife, sit on 
rock-built thrones of translucent crystal, and around them rise 
pillars of crystal shimmering with the colours of the rainbow. 
Among the Samoyedes the rainbow is the hem of their Supreme 
Being’s mantle. On the other hand, nowhere is the Supreme 
Being of primitive peoples represented by an image or picture, 
except only where he is identified with the tribal ancestor ‘Son 
of the Sun’, as is the case with the Yuin and the Wiradyuri- 
Kamilaroi in south Australia. 

But with all his greatness and majesty he is never far from 
men or quite indifferent to the actions and fortunes of mankind. 
On the contrary, it is actually at this earliest stage that wc 
most often find the familiar name of ‘Father’ used as the name of 
God. Such appellations as ‘Father’, ‘My Father’, ‘Our Father’, 
‘My Father in Heaven’, are to be heard among the Samoyedes 
in the region of primitive Arctic civilization, and among the 
north central Californians, the Algonquins, the natives of Ticrra 
del Fuego, the south-east Australians, and thus throughout 
almost the whole extent of the lands of primitive peoples. It is 
only among the Pygmies that this name has not yet been firmly 
adopted. The Ainus designate the Supreme Being not only by 
the affectionate name of ‘Cradle’ (of the children), but also 
by the powerful name of ‘Support of the whole world’ and 
the mystic name of ‘The Inspirer’. 

(6) Etmity and omniscience. Names like these are sufficient to 
give a characteristic impression of the nature and attributes of 
the Supreme Being. But we have further direct evidence on the 
subject. Thus we find some kind of eternity more or less clearly 
assigned to such a Being, about whom more detailed data are 
available. It is said of him that he existed before all other 
beings and that he wiU never die. 

The omniscience so often attributed to this Supreme Being is 
generally exerted to influence moral conduct and is a manifesta- 
tion of his eminently moral nature. With this omniscience the 
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Supreme Being watches over all that men do or lu'gk'ct to do. 
In the south-east Australian tribes the young men, lioth before 
and after their initiation to manhood, arc di.stinetl)' warned of 
this fact, and it is added that he who secs all things knows also 
how to inflict punishment. Among the Batwa of Ruanda it 
is expressly said that: ‘There is nothing as to which hnana is 
ignorant. He knows all things, even hidden sins of thought.’ 
With ‘Baiame’, the Supreme Being of the Wiradyuri-Kamilaroi, 
also, this omniscience extends to the thoughts of the heart. The 
‘Puluga’ of the Andamanese sees everything by day. But the 
‘Keto’ of the Batek-Nogn Semang has the sun and moon to 
serve as his eyes, just as the Supreme Being of tlu' Samoyedes, 
for whom the stars also serve as cars. Among the Halakwulup 
the stars are the eyes of God, with which Ho watches over all 
the earth. The Kensiu-Semang believe in a kind oronmiprcsc'ncc 
of their ‘Kari’, ‘who is everywhere near even to the I'urthcst 
things’. And the Dama hillmen speak similarly of their 
Supreme Being, Gawab: ‘He is everywhere and knows every- 
thing.’ 

There is a seeming tendency to inactive rest attributed to 
Baiame of the Wiradyuri-Kamilaroi, inasmuch as it is an all- 
seeinppirit (which, however, he himself has created and devoted 
to this task) that must keep him informed of all that happens on 
earth. Amongst the west central Algonquins we hear also of 
such intermediate beings. Some of the Bushman tribes believe 
the birds bring tidings of all things to the Supreme Being. 

(c) Goodness and bounties to mankind. A characteristic of the 
Supreme Being of these primitive races is his absolute goodness, 
so that from him only what is good can come, and all good 
things come that men anywhere enjoy. According to the north 
central Cahfornians Ws will was that the lot of men should be 
cast in a kind of Paradise, as completely free from care as might 
be,andfuUofde]ights. This is also the tradition of the Algonquims. 

He iwhed that m this state there should be neither sickness nor 
death for men, but that as they grew old they would bathe or 
^ve into the ‘water of life’, and thus at once regain their youth. 
As, despite his will, death came into the world, the Supreme 
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Being instituted for the Algonquins the ‘Life Ceremony’, that 
their lives might last as long as possible. The Pygmies of French 
Congo say that in the beginning God lived with them in the same 
camp as their Chief and Father, and then they were happy and 
free; but they transgressed his command and therefore must 
leave his consoling company. 

Sympathy and readiness to help are characteristics of the 
‘Puluga’ of the Andamanese, and the ‘Baiame’ of the Wiradyuri- 
Kamilaroi. Puluga is ready to forgive sins where there is repen- 
tance and amendment, and he remits the punishment of them. 
The ‘Old One above’ — the Supreme Being of the north central 
Californian Wiyot — ^invites men to pray with confidence to him 
in all their needs, and is ready to help them. The Supreme 
Being, whom the Wintun call ‘He who dwells above’, makes 
provident preparation for all men that arc to come into the 
world. So also the Supreme Being of the Yamana gives generous 
aid and good gifts to those who pray to him. Nevertheless, the 
sternness with which he also sends death brings upon him, and 
also on the Kari of the Semang Pygmies and the Nyamuzinda 
of the western Kion-Batwa, the reproach that he is ‘harsh and 
terrible’; but this reproachful feeling is readily rectified by the 
explanation that these Beings are only punishing that which 
is evil. 

The Supreme Being of these primitive peoples is always and 
invariably mordly good. Nothing that is morally evil ever appears 
in any relation with him unless as something he abhors and 
punishes. This profoundly moral character of the Supreme 
Being has its essential origin in the fact that he is the primary 
and highest lawgiver of morality, and is thus its first source. We 
shall have to deal in more detail with this point later on. 

It is indeed because moral evil of all kinds is held to be some- 
thing utterly alien to the Supreme Being that among the races 
who most strongly insist upon his moral perfection, we find 
another being opposed to him as the representative of evil, 
railing against and striving to hinder his beneficence. We 
cannot correctly describe this as a system of Dualism, for the 
all-good Supreme Being is far more powerful and, important 
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than his opponent. But the origin and continuous action of this 
evil being are confused in a dim twilight, through whii'h, so far, 
we can distinguish nothing at all clearly. \Vc find sonu'tliing 
of this kind among the primitive pcopl(;.s of llu^ Arctic lands, 
among the Samoyedes and the Ainus and tiniong most of the 
primitive North American peoples, as, for insttinci', among 
the north central Californians, the tribes of the ni>r(h-tv'(“st and 
the western and eastern Algonquins. 

{d) Omnipresence and creative power. An attribute which sp(;cially 
distinguishes the Supreme Being of the [irimitive rac('.s is his 
immense power, often expressly described :is unbounded, so 
that it must be actually defined as Omnipotence. Among many 
of the south-east Australian tribes it is said of him that he can go 
everywhere and do everything. Among tlu^ Sem:ing- Pygmies 
he is more powerful than all other beings, tind this is tticitly and 
implicitly equivalent to asserting for him ti giaxiter power than 
that of all the exalted beings of the primitivt; world, in which 
there is no other being that is even distantly likt; to him in power, 
or can in any way excel him in this respect. Among the North 
American Indians this is often expressed by telling of the Supreme 
Being challenging some other exalted being- usually tht' tradi- 
tional ancestor of the tribe— to trials of strength, .such as the. 
throwing down of a mountain, or the diversion of a river’s 
course, the cleaving asunder of a rock, or walking on the water 
and such-like tests. In these he is always victorious. We find 
such traditions among the Kato, the Yuki, the Atsugewi, and 
Thompson River Indians. We also hear of the most power- 
ful magicians confessing that they are powerless in the pre-sence 
of a fatal sickness that is sent by the Supreme Being himself. 

The might of the Supreme Being is manifested in its highest 
degree in his creative power. To none of the Supreme Beings of 
primeval times is this openly denied, but there are .some of them 
to whom it is not positively attributed, or as to whom, in this 
respect, there is a lack of clearness or certainty. But thc.se are 
relatively few cases. Amongst them are those of a number of 
me Bushmen tribes, and among the Arctic primitive races the 
Koryaks, and amongst the Samoyedes also the idea of creation 
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does not present itself strongly or dearly. This is also the case 
in the Tierra del Fuego among the Yamana and the Selknam. 

On the other hand, the idea of the Supreme Being as the 
Creator is recognized more or less plainly, among all the Pygmy 
races of which we have detailed knowledge — among the Ainus 
and all the south-east Australian tribes, among the most primi- 
tive of the peoples of Tierra del Fuego, the Halakwulup, among 
the races of the north-west, among the north central Californians 
and the east and west Algonquins, and a Sioux tribe that has 
become assimilated to them, the Winnebagos. Among the 
tribes of this last group, and also among one central African 
Pygmy tribe in French Congo, we find the highest type of the 
idea of creation— creation out of nothing. This is acknowledged 
quite clearly and with full consdousness. Thdr legends are all 
legends of creation and their national ceremonies are recitals 
and representations of the story of creation. 

4. THE SUPREME BEING AND MORALITy 

(a) The Giver of the Moral Law. We have already made it clear 
(p. 63) that, considered in himself, the Supreme Being of primi- 
tive ages is always morally good, and that the ultimate reason 
for this is that he is the creator and source of morality. Thus 
indeed his relation with morality is determined by his very nature. 

There are indeed a certain number of primitive peoples 
amor^ whom the rdations of the Supreme Bang to morality 
are not very clear, persistent, or effective. This is notably the 
case with the Bushmen, the Koryaks, the Ainus-, and the more 
primitive types of the Esquimaux. But we find that there are 
not many races of which this is true. Amongst all the Pygmy 
races of which we have detailed knowledge, and also among the 
Samoyedes, the north central Califomians, the Algonquins, the 
Fuegians, and the south-east Australians, the Supreme Being is 
the moral lawgiver. His commands include the celebration of 
ceremonies that he has instituted and the ofiTeiing of sacrifice 
and prayer; a docile respect for the aged and the elders of the 
tribe, care for human life and avoidance of unjustifiable homi- 
cide; observance of sexual morality (m the avoidance of adultery, 
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fornication, unnatural vice, and intercourse before marriage); 
fair dealing, and readiness to give help to those in need, the sick, 
the invalids, the aged, and those who have to suiiport many 
children. 

In many races these commands arc fully impressed upon the 
young folk at the initiation of the youth, or at other rites, such 
as are specially celebrated for this purpose among tlu' south-east 
Australians, the north central Californians, the AlgotKiuiiis, and 
the Sioux tribes they have innueneed, and the tribes ol'l'icrra 
del Fuego — rites which arc rcgardcal as established by the 
Supreme Being himself to be a permanent sidiool of mondily, 
social conduct, and the religious sjririt. 

As generally speaking the morality of these primitive* peoples 
is not at any low level, it appears that they actually ola-y these 
positive and negative commandments ol' the Suprenu* Being. 
This obedience and submission of their will are all the more 
remarkable because they live their .social and jiolitieal lile in 
unlimited freedom, and do not rceogni/.<‘ the right ol' any 
individual man to issue orders to them. In fact, there is no one 
who can issue orders to all the members of a tribe ov forbid 
anything to them. 

That the Supreme Being is also the watchful guardian of 
morality and that he actually uses for this entl his attribute of 
omniscience has already been explained (p. (ii), 

^ {b) The Judge of Morality in the present and the Juturc life. In 
virtue of this watchfulness over mankind, the Supri'mo Being 
has also the power of acting as the rewarder of moral goodness, 
and the punisher of those who arc guilty of immorality. Accord- 
ingly we find it taught amongst a considerable number of 
primitive peoples that his earthly rewari/ usually takes the form of 
length oflife, and punishment is sent in an early death. Among 
the Wiradyuri a simple-minded reasoning leads totheconedusion 
that all the old people are good, for if it were not .so God would 
not allow them to live so long. 

of sickness. The 

an of the Semang sends it on an evil wind. Amongst other 
races, as, for instance, the Kulin of south-east Australia, it is 
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supposed to be brought by the evil ‘spirits of sickness’. It is 
characteristic of the kindly goodness that so many peoples 
attribute to the Supreme Being, that they believe he himself 
never personally executes the sentence of death, but for this 
purpose he makes use of evil spirits (and amongst the Anda- 
manese this is the very reason for their existence); or tigers and 
other dangerous animals are thus used, as, for instance, among 
the Semang, who regard them as his executioners and envoys. 
But he sometimes (as the Semang and others believe) directly 
uses the lightning to strike down the evil-doer. 

Amongst a large number of primitive peoples — and indeed 
amongst the great majority of those of whom we have detailed 
knowledge — the Supreme Being also exercises his office of the 
judge of moral conduct who deals out rewards and punishments; 
not merely here, but also in the hereafter. All the primitive races, 
without exception, believe that there is an after-life for mankind. 
But as to what this after-life is Uke, they cannot all attempt to 
give any account. The Yamana, for instance, declare that they 
know nothing about it, and this is one of the reasons why they 
are so sad at the death of their relatives. Other races believe 
that in the after-life there is no division between the good and the 
wicked. But among the Semang this seems to be because they 
hold that all sins are atoned for in this world. The same idea 
seems to be prevalent among the Kion-Batwa of Ruanda. But 
among the great majority of these peoples such a division in the 
future life is recognized. Their ideas as to the lot of the good 
in the future life are very definite, but they are uncertain and 
indefinite as to that of the wicked. 

5. THE WORSHIP OF THE SUPREME BEING 

(a) General remarks. Preuss, Soderblom, and others have set 
forth that it is a characteristic of the high gods that they seem 
to hover far firom mankind, have only slender relations with men, 
and consequently receive very slight veneration from them. 
This theory is in every way wide of the mark. 

For the active relations of their Supreme Being with men had 
already begun in primeval times, when he is represented as 
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himself dwelling on earth among (hem, and (cacliing and train- 
ing them. Even when he has left the earth none of tin-, sc Supreme 
Beings withdraws far from mankind into an inactive and careless 
repose. He still influences the world and mankind by his niimi- 
potence and beneficence, by his watchful car(' oscr the moral 
activities and the misdeeds of men, thnmgli the .sacia'd lestivals 
and the initiations of youth which he has instilutc’d ami at which 
he is often believed even now to be [)resfnt, and finally bv the 
judgement at which he presides when man's life is ended. 

We find also — as, for instance, among tlie Halakwulup, the 
Semang, the western Kion-Batwa, the Koryaks, and tlie .Xinus—- 
cases of the belief that the Supreme Being introdma's each 
individual human soul into the body it is to animate, and so 
provides that the course of each human life has its beginning 
from his hand. 

Even if all these various relations with men are not to be 
found to the same extent and with the saim* intensity among 
the attributes of each Supreme Being, the instances in which 
this is in considerable measure realized tire so numerous that 
there can be no justification for describing a purposeful remote- 
ness from mankind as characteristic of the Supremi' Being. 

But men too, on their side, appear in active rtdtuions with the 
Supreme Being, and thus acknowledge their mtinilbld depen- 
dence on him and his high significance for their own wetil or 
woe. This may indeed be the result of the f<;tir inspired by his 
power of punishing them, which impels them to ref'raiu from 
what he has forbidden, and obey his command.s. But be.sidcs 
this it may be attributed to the veneration and deep feeling 
with which they relate the legends that tell of the power and 
provident care of the Supreme Being, the respect with which 
they utter his names, their avoidance of any carele.s.s use of them, 
and, finally, through the significance of those very names, and 
more especiaUy his names of ‘Father’ and ‘Creator’. All this 
re^y amounts to acts of veneration and reverence that they 
will not give to any other being. 

So we find these primitive peoples turning to the Supreme 
Being with acts of what we may rightly describe as worship. 
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These acts bring them into a personal connexion with him, and 
they establish the individual relations that result in the mutual 
attitude of T and thou’. This is efiected by prayer, sacrifice, 
and solemn ceremonies. 

{b) Prayer. It is no easy matter to secure precise information 
as to prayer among primitive peoples. We may indeed feel sure 
that some kinds of prayer escape the notice of many investigators 
with the result that they describe the races in question as people 
who know nothing of prayer. 

This is especially likely to happen in connexion with two 
kinds of prayer — the purely mental prayer without any spoken 
word, and the prayer that consists of ritual gestures, with at 
most an occasional uttering and invocation of the name of the 
Supreme Being. 

We find this purely mental prayer, often with intense con- 
centration of thought, among, for instance, the primitive 
Esquimaux, both of the Algonquin races, the Semang (amongst 
whom the ‘seers’ pray thus for the other members of the tribe), 
and among the Bushmen. 

Prayer by gestures, often of a kind that cannot be recognized 
by the observer as having this character, unless he can secure 
a further explanation of it, is in use among the Semang, the 
Yuin, and the Wiradyuri-Kamilaroi of south-east Australia, 
and probably also among the Kumai and Kulin of the same 
region. 

But there is also another kind of prayer, as to which it is by no 
means easy to obtain certain information, unless one has a good 
knowledge of the language of the natives and lives for some time 
amongst them. These are two conditions that are seldom ful- 
filled in the case of these out-of-the-way and timidly shy people. 
This is the improvised and informal kind of prayer that is 
actually in use even among races that have not as yet got so far 
as to adopt established formulas for this purpose. Yet we have 
definite and striking evidence of this practice among the Negritos 
of the Philippines, the Yamana and the Halakwulup of Tierra 
del Fuego, the Kion-Batwa of Ruanda, and the Bushmen. But 
we have also elaborate ceremonial prayers used by these same 
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Negritos and other ceremonial prayers of some of the Algonquin 
tribes. 

The prayer of petition is naturally that which is ollcncst in 
use. But we have also evidence for prayers of thanksgiving 
among the north central Californians, and several of the Algon- 
quin tribes, among the Yamana and Halakwuluj) of Tierra del 
Fuego, and the Wiradyuri-Kamilaroi of .south-east Australia. 
Amongst these last we find prayers said beside the grave for the 
dead men of the tribe, that they may be received into Bullimah 
(Heaven). Prayers for the forgiveness of sin also accompany 
the ‘Sin-Sacrifice’ of the Semang. 

If we consider the extent to which the practice of prayer exists 
among primitive races, we may assert that there is only one 
people among whom we cannot be certain that it is pi'actised. 
These are the tribes of the Andaman Islands. But tlu;y have 
certain mysterious ceremonies, the significance of which we 
cannot ascertain. It is very likely that these cx])ress a certain 
kind of prayer, without any words, and only by gc-sturcs. The 
Kumai and Kulin of south-east Australia arc almost in the 
same condition; but it is more probable that we have here much 
the same kind of prayer. 

The practice of prayer is infrequent among the primitive 
Arctic races, the Samoyedes, and the Koryaks, and their prayers 
are mostly very short, but amongst them there is a greater 
development of sacrifice. Prayer is not in frequent use cither 
among the western Kion-Batwa or the Wiradyuri-Kamilaroi. 
With the latter public ceremonial prayer is used only on two 
occasions— at the funeral of a man, and at the close of the initia- 
tion of their youth. They frankly express the opinion that, con- 
sidering how great is the goodness and justice of the Supreme 
Being, there is no need of so much prayer as they see among the 
white folk, which has also not much effect, if one may judge 
from the lives of these white men. 

The Halakwulup of Tierra del Fuego also declare prayers of 
petition to be of no use, for the punishments decreed by the 
Supreme Being are unalterable, and he gives all good things with- 
out being asked for them, and, for these, they give tha nka to him. 
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It can already be shown that there is a comparatively rich 
life of prayer among the Yamana of Ticrra del Fuego, a number 
of the Algonquin tribes, the Pygmies of French Congo, and the 
Kion-Batwa of Ruanda. Better equipped investigations would 
probably give^us similar results in other cases. 

(c) Sacrijice. Sacrifice seems to be quite unknown among the 
primitive races of south-east Australia, but on the other hand 
we find among them very fully developed ceremonial for the 
initiation of their youth. It is also unknown among the oldest 
races of Tierra del Fuego, the Yamana, the Halakwulup, and 
the Kion-Batwa of Ruanda. It is difficult to assert that it exists 
among the north central Californians, unless we take the feather- 
staff ceremony to be a variety of it — a question difficult to decide. 
But sacrifice is in use among the peoples of the northern primi- 
tive civilization, amongst a considerable number of the Algonquin 
tribes and amongst the Asiatic and African Pygmies, the Bush- 
men, the Selknam of Tierra del Fuego, and the Veddahs. 

The most prevalent, and amongst the Pygmies and Bushmen 
the only, form of sacrifice is the offering of the first-fruits of the 
chase and of the gathering of plant-food, and also the offering 
of some small portion of a meal before it is eaten. In all these 
instances there is an offering of food, the means of sustaining 
life, which according to the belief of these is the absolute posses- 
sion of the Supreme Being. It is he who, at its very outset, has 
given life to men, and now, in order to prolong their lives, gives 
the means of life to them for their possession and use, on condi- 
tion of its being received and used with ordered moderation 
and respect for the giver of it all. 

In this connexion we may remark, as deserving special atten- 
tion, the primeval sacrifice of the unopened skulls and the long 
bones of beasts of the chase (such as bears and reindeer) in the 
primitive Arctic Age. These would be regarded as of special 
worth on account of their contents, the brains and marrow, and 
offered among the first-fruits of the chase. We find the same 
thing also in the early Stone Age, that of the pre-Mousterians 
of the Dragon Cave above Vattis in the Tamana valley of 
Switzerland, and the Peter-hole near Velden in Bavaria. 
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The sacrifice of first-fruits expresses a rccfii^nition of ih 
absolute dominion of the Supreme Being over tlu; moans o 
livelihood, and thus over life and death. Simple and ob\‘ion 
in its external form, it has an e.xalted inner signifieance. It i: 
very widely in use, and among most of the Pygmies is the onl) 
kind of sacrifice known to them. It supplies a complete refuta" 
tion of the theory that traces the origin of religious sacrifices to 
the custom of providing food for the dead, for siu-h a laistom is 
utterly unknown to nearly all the Pygmy races. 

One of these Pygmy races, the Semang of Malacca, lias no 
knowledge of the sacrifice of first-fruits, but })ractises instead 
a form of sacrifice in atonement for sin, which I'or a long time 
seemed unique in the whole world. When they hear the t hundcr 
peal, that is, the voice of their Supreme Being, Kari, they make, 
with a bamboo knife, a small incision near the knee, mix the 
blood in a cup of water and then fling it upwards towards the 
sky, at the same time asking for the forgiveness of thcar sins, and 
if the storm lasts long, even confessing these sins in detail. But 
now the sacrifice of their own blood has been deti'cted also 
among the Pygmies of French Congo, where also the sacrifice 
of first-fruits is in multiple use. 

{d) Solemn ceremonies. It is amongst those primitive races that 
have no custom of sacrifice, and amongst some of whom there 
is also very little use of prayer, that we find a particularly rich 
development of solemn ceremonies. In many cases these arc 
prolonged over weeks or even months. They arc said to have 
been instituted by the Supreme Being himself and celebrated 
ever since by his command. 

Such in particular are the solemn ceremonies, known as the 
dedication or the initiation of the youth of the tribe, which are 
celebrated by the races of Tierra del Fuego, south-east Australia, 
and the Andaman Islands, with devout rejoicing and the most 
conscientious observance of every traditional detail. Among 
the oldest of these races, such, as the Kurnai, the Kulin, the 
Andamanese, and the Fuegians, there are rites of initiation for 
both sexes, and these are publicly celebrated. The purpose of 
these ceremonies is to prepare and instruct the young people 
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for their subsequent entrance into the (monogamous) marriage 
instituted by the Supreme Being, and to impart to them, as 
fully as possible, the social, moral, and religious knowledge and 
aptitude it requires. Among most of these races on these occa- 
sions there is no lack of invocations of the name of the Supreme 
Being, either vocally or by words and gestures combined. 

Amongst the north central Californians and the east and west 
Algonquins these ritual festivals assume the form of grateful and 
almost sacramental conunemorations. They usually take place 
every year, lasting for four, eight, nine or even twelve days. 
They are supposed to represent the creation of the world and 
mankind, and actually to bring down, in the present, help and 
grace from God for the family, the tribe, and the whole world, 
and in some sense act as a renewal of all creation. 

In the region of primitive Arctic civilization, at certain impor- 
tant periods of the year, prayer, sacrifice, and ritual ceremonial 
are combined in elaborately ordered festivak. Thanksgiving is 
offered for help received, with prayers for further aid. The 
nocturnal prayer ceremony of the Negritos in the Philippines, 
the Pano-ceremony of the Semang, the ceremonial with which 
the Khung-Bushmen pray for rain, and the arrow-ceremony 
and other rites of the Veddahs may well be classed as sacrificial 
rites. The Pygmies of French Congo observe soleirm ceremonies 
at the appearance of a rainbow in the east, which is for them 
the sign of the everlasting benevolence of the Supreme Being, 
and at the reappearance of the sun after the rainy season, 

(e) Summary. If we now make a brief retrospect of this branch 
of the subject, we may take it that we have established that, 
even though in some races this or that form of worship is un- 
known, there is nevertheless no race to be found with which it 
does not exist in some form. 

The most widely extended practice is that of prayer, but even 
here we may be sure that much yet remains to be discovered. 
k notable matter of high importance is the wide extension of 
he sacrifice of first-fruits in tHs earliest stage of civilization. 
The worship of a Supreme Being reaches its highest develop- 
nent in the region of primeval Arctic civilization and among 
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the Algonquin and north central Californians, thanks to a com- 
bination of prayer, sacrifice, and significant solemn ceremonies. 
But in these cases, it must be noted that here the best and most 
fully trained investigators have been at work. Such thorough- 
going research as theirs would very likely have given us further 
results among, for instance, the south-east Australians. It is 
also probable that the Pygmy races of Africa have still some 
surprises awaiting us; indeed, in one of them, the Pygmies of 
French Congo, quite a system of worship in manifold forms of 
prayer, dance, and ceremonies has recently been discowred. 



CHAPTER V 

THE REALLY HUMAN CHARACTER OF PRIMITIVE 
MAN UNDER EVERY ASPECT 

I. THE REAL SPIRITUALITY OF PRIMITIVE MAN 

W E have now sketched in bold outlines a picture of the 
economic, social, mental, religious, and moral life of the 
earliest of men of whom we are able to learn something with 
the help of ethnology and prehistory. If our space permitted 
we might have filled in this picture with more detail, introduced 
more concrete examples, and thus given it a more persuasive 
aspect of life. But even with the sketch we have supplied, there 
cannot be the slightest doubt that here we have to deal with 
men in all the full completeness of human nature. 

Simple and rough as arc their equipment and their daily 
round of occupations, they have splendidly accomplished the 
task of holding their own in the wide world, in wliich they dwell 
in little isolated groups and arc able to live a man’s life and 
nuke the first inventions in the sphere of technical skill. Their 
thoughts and feelings, revealed to us by their legends and songs, 
are thoroughly human. They have grasped the idea of cause 
and effect, and thence risen to the concept of all the world with 
its infinite complexity united in one well-ordered cosmos and of 
its origin from the hand of one all-powerful Creator. Here, too, 
we find them reaching even the exalted idea of creation out of 
nothing, an ideal never grasped even by the mighty intellect 
of Aristotle, who was hampered and held back by his own 
theory of a primary existence of matter. 

What we have learned of the social, moral, and religious life 
of these primitive peoples, simple as it is, stands nevertheless in 
ts essential features on so high a level that its later development 
unong more civilized races seems often to be more like a de- 
jeneration than further progress, and the best features of these 
ater races in their ideals of the family and social life, their 
eligion and morality, might well seem to have come down to 
hem as a precious inheritance from these men of primitive times. 
Every one must admit that in the ordinary life, the manners 
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and social dealings, the religion and moral code of these pi imitive 
races, there are no ‘ape-like’ features to be found. On the con- 
trary, their really human character manifests itself with purity, 
clearness, and beauty as certainly as anywhere else in the whole 
history of mankind, and there are later periods that fall behind 
this primitive age in their ideas of morals, social life, and i eligion. 

We can also see that an abyss of enormous depth and width 
separates these primitive men from even the highest ol the brute 
creation. Already this is beginning to manifest itself as a defi- 
nitely estabUshed fact, for neither on the side of men nor of 
beasts can we look for any advance towards bridging this 
huge gap. 

As to the human side of it we now have a very full knowledge 
of all the primitive peoples of the world, accept a few of the 
central African and Philippine Pygmy tribes, smd the Gcz- 
Tapuya races. There does not seem to be any likelihood of 
these supplying us with data that will in any important point 
modify our views as to primitive man. 

As for the existing forms of the animal world, it is certainly 
beyond even the most sanguine hopes that any new .species will 
be discovered with a nearer approach to human intelligence 
than any of those already known to us. As for the discovery of 
any new prehistoric animal types, even if such are found, they 
can obviously throw no light on the question of the intelligence 
of such creatures. 

Thus, once and for all, we may finally abandon any expecta- 
tion of fresh evolutionary links being established between the 
spiritual life of man and that of the highest forms of animal life. 
Even in the earliest representatives of mankind known to us, 
the soul is so absolutely and completely human that the advance 
to it from the highest level of the brute creation is more plainly 
than ever seen to be an impossibility, and any mental develop- 
ment such as evolution requires is utterly excluded. 

2. THE QUESTION OF THE ORIGIN OF THE HUMAN BODY 

It is thus clear that, as matters now stand, the question of an 
evolution^ link between the human body and the higher 
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forms of animal life has hardly gained in probability, and has 
lost much of its importance. In this matter the state of the 
question is somewhat different from that of the question of 
spiritual life; for in some of the earliest men known to us, and 
especially among the Pygmy races, some bodily characteristics 
are to be found which might be regarded as ‘approximations’ 
to lower forms, as, for example, the receding chin and the nose 
flattened through all its length. On the other hand, the forehead, 
the frontal shield of the brain, has nowhere the retreating form, 
with.the prominent eyebrow arches, that we find in the Nean- 
derthal man. But even such ‘approximations’ are obviously 
insufficient to be accepted as giving us a proof of descent, and 
besides this, as we have seen in the Introduction (p. 7), the 
serious and difficult question remains without any solution — 
from what animal type any ‘descent’ can be traced. As to the 
solution of this question recent discoveries have not only given 
10 further support to the evolutionist theory, but have resulted 
n eminent palaeontologists and anthropologists giving serious 
varnings as to the need of caution and even in some cases 
ictually repudiating Huxley’s hasty conclusions as to a descent 
rom the apes. 

Mr. Genit S. Miller, Jun., Curator of the Division of Mam- 
mals in the United States National Museum, has written an 
xtremely interesting pamphlet on ‘The Controversy over 
uman “Missing links” ’ {Smithsonian Report Jor igaS, pp. 413-65, 
\fashington, 1929), in which he expounds, exemplifying with 
le Pithecanthropus of Java and the Piltdown finds, the almost 
icredible variety of explanations and appreciations of ‘missing 
nks’ forwarded by scientists of high rank. 

The first description of the Pithecanthropus was published in 
pamphlet issued at Batavia, Java, in 1894. And already in 
596 the divisions among scholars as to the character and value 
' these finds manifested itself in the following list: 

Sirrdm character Human character Intermedid character^ 

R. Virchow W. Turner E. Dubois 

W. Krause D. J. Cunningham L. Manouvrier 

^ Thus ^missing link*. 
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Simian character 
W. Waldeycr 
O, Hamann 
H. ten Kate 
H. Boule 
KoUmann 
W. Volz 


Human character 
A. Keith 
R. Lydekker 
P. Martin 
P. Matschie 
P. Topinard 


Intermedial character 
O. C. Marsh 
E. Haeckel 
A. Nchring 
R. Verncau 
A. Petit 


There was only one point in which all writers agree, namely, 
that the skull-cap is strangely different from the corresponding 
part of other known mammals, both recent and fossil. In striking 
contrast we find that there arc not less than fifteen points of 
disagreements in which fifty-eight different opinions arc stand- 
ing against one another. 

With regard to the Piltdown Dawn Man Mr. Miller writes: 
The announcement of its being discovered gave rise to a contest 
of opinion which is probably unequalled in the history of palaeon- 
tology.’ More than seventy-five writers have taken part in it, 
as Professor Osborne said ironically: ‘Over a few fragments of 
bone, three teeth and a portion of the jaw, the wise anatomists 
of Great Britain, of western Europe, and of the North American 
continent have expressed opinions of every variety.’ And 
Mr. MiUer continues: 


Deliberate malice could hardly have been more successful than the 
hazards of deposition and recovery in so breaking the Piltdown fossils 
and losing the most essential parts of the original skull as to allow 

free scope to individual judgement in fitting the pieces together 

According to the different reconstructions the form of the cranium 
may be completely human in striking contrast to the apelike jaw, 
or it may have partially Simian features which cause this contrast to 
become less; its height may vary more than one inch, and the capa- 
city of its brain cavity may range from 1,070 to 1,500 cubic centi- 
meters. 


Professor T. Graham Kerr, F.R.S., Regiiis Professor of Zoo- 
logy in the University of Glasgow, says in his work on Evolution, 
p. 212: 

Palaeontological knowledge regarding man’s past history is still 
of the most fiagmentary kind. Each additional scrap becomes the 
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subject of a voluminous literature, and the basis of an edifice of 
speculation out of all proportion to the foundation upon which it 
rests, and not infrequently constructed in complete defiance of the 
accepted canons of morphological argument. No doubt this is quite 
understandable in view of the intense interest of the subject, but the 
serious student of evolution has to step very warily when he enter's 
:his field. 

M. Marcellin Boule, the Director of the Institute of Human 
Palaeontology in Paris, who is certainly at the present moment 
he most distinguished of French anthropologists, writes, in his 
^ossil Man (English translation, 1923): 

We must confess that, however damaging the confession may be 
3 our amour propre, we are still too ignorant to give a direct answer 
3 Huxley’s ‘supreme question’, or to solve in full the pciplexing 
roblem of our origin. And this ignorance, I cannot refrain from 
jpeating it, is due to the great blanks in our palaeontological evi- 
ence, these blanks which Darwin deplored, which made my old 
■acher, Gaudry, say that palaeontology was at once splendid and 
3 verty-stricken, and which can only be filled in with painful slow- 
5 SS [p. 456]. 

Professor Henry Fairfield declares his opinion even yet more 
icidedly against the origin of man from the apes. Professor 
sborne. President of the American Museum of Natural History 
New York, is certainly one of the greatest palaeontologists of 
ir time, and to his researches above all we owe our knowledge 
the huge extinct reptiles and mammals of North America, 
lere has lately appeared in America a new review under the 
le of Human Biology, a Record of Research. It is edited by R. 
ard, the distinguished investigator of the problems of heredity, 
d amongst his contributors are some of the miost famous 
thropologists in the whole world. The very first article 
blished in his review — and which had almost the significance 
its programme — ^was the work of Professor Osborne, and 
peared under the title of: Ts the Ape-Man a Myth?’ 

Dsbome answers this question in tibe affirmative. He con- 
ies that until the year 1924 he himself believed in this ‘myth’, 
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but he expresses his present view of the theory of man’s descent 

from the ape in these weighty words : 

For my present position in human phylogeny I have had an almost 
unrivalled training in fifty years of research among the lower primates 
— the horses, the rhinoceroses, the titanothercs, and recently the 
proboscideans. From this experienced standpoint the phylogenetic 
ideas of the Darwinian, and even the Huxleyan, period appear most 
puerile [p. 7]. 

In a paper entitled ‘Dawn-Man Appears as Our First Ances- 
tor’ published in the Mew York Tims, Sunday, 9 January 1927, 
section XX, page 3, he writes: 

I am glad to be the first to befriend tlie dawn man from the long 
pre-Stone Age and to remove from his reputation the bar sinister of 
ape descent. . . . The myth of ape ancestry lingers on the sUigc, in 
the movies, in certain anti-naturalistic literature, in caricature of 
our pedigree, even in certain scientific parlance, but the ape-ancestry 
hypothesis is entirely out of date and its place is taken by the recent 
demonstration that we are descended from ‘dawn-meu’ not from 
‘ape-men’. The crucial point in this demonstration is the application 
of modem intelligence tests to the Trinil man of Java through the 
expert observations of my Columbia colleagues. Prof. J. Howard 
McGregor, anatomist, and Prof. Frederick Tilncy, psychiatrist. The 
Trinil man is a dawn man and not an ape man. He walked erect, 
he thought as man, he probably spoke as a man, although his vocabu- 
lary was limited. . . . But in the dawn man was the potency of modem 
dvilmtion ; a welcome gift from anthropology to humanity is this 
banishment of the myth and bogie of our ape ancestry. 

The possibility of developing into man cannot be conceded 
to any of the existing or extinct species of apes. For according 
to the fundamental principles of palaeontological research these 
must have possessed to the fullest extent the evolutionary possi- 
bilities and characteristics of the supposed future forms of life. 
But all the apes are in the fullest degree of a specialized character 
and adapted only to clearly defined life conditions. 

But, more than this, Osborne also rgects the theory now 
sometimes put forward that the apes may be collateral relations 
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of man or even descended from him. For the human hand with 
its endless variety of use would thus be more primitive than the 
merely prehensile hand of the ape. If the supposed man-like 
ancestors of the apes of to-day had ever had human hands, 
these would never have been lost, for, according to our ex- 
perience, all the lessons of biology show that an actually useful 
characteristic is never lost. These supposed human ancestors of 
the ape could therefore never have evolved into apes. So every- 
where we turn, the ‘Ape-Man’, from whatever point of view we 
regard him, either as the ancestor or the descendant of the ape, 
remains a ‘myth’, according to the testimony of the most 
authoritative palaeontologists of the present day. 

Though Sir Arthur Keith, in his Presidential Address to the 
British Association, so confidently declared that ‘the evidence of 
man’s evolution from an ape-like being, obtained from a study 
of fossil remains, is definite and irrefutable’, such a weighty 
authority as Professor Osborne has soon after this had no hesita- 
tion in characterizing this ‘definite and irrefutable evidence’ 
as a myth. 

So this myth would seem to be the foundation on which the 
Bishop of Birmingham, Dr. Barnes, F.R.S., in his sermon at 
Westminster Abbey on the 25th September 1927, based his 
teaching that — ‘a general acceptance of the Darwinian hypo- 
thesis demands an entire reconstruction of theology, aind an 
abandonment, or at least revision, of fimdamental doctrines, 
which have been regarded as truths for more than nineteen 
l^dred years’. One may well be surprised that his Lordship 
is prepared to replace truths of such venerable antiquity by 
myths that came into fashion about half a century ago. 

Our best attitude with regard to the question of the descent 
of man, so far as his bodily form is concerned, must be a patiently 
expectant one, with an evenly balanced mind, waiting till 
further discoveries and researches give us such a decisive result 
as has already been attained with regard to the question of the 
descent of the soul of man from some earlier existing forms of 
life. This latter question has already been settled in the negative 
with complete certainty. 

I 


0 
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It is the business of science to push forward its rcsr’archos w 
the most conscientious care and precision. One of its uii 
imperative requirements is to complete its so far chdeetive ser 
of the fossil remains of primitive man. As such finds genera 
depend on chance, we can only wait patiently for further d 
coveries of this kind. But as regards the ethnology of peopl 
still existing in a primitive state and thus affording ns ;i secoi 
source ofknowledge of primeval man, and especially of tiie Pygn 
races, there is no need to wait. On the contrary, tlu' investigath 
of this field of evidence ought to be taken in hand witii r 
possible energy and expedition, as soon as may be, witli a ful 
adequate supply both of expert workers and tlie needftil fiminei; 
resources. For there is reason to fear that, tnuh'r the pressui 
of surrounding peoples of more advanced civilization -an 
especially of the EuropeanS“thc survival of tht'si^ races ;uul tli 
continuation of their ways of fife, inherited from a I'ar-ofF pa.s; 
is very greatly menaced, so that it may be that within anotht 
twenty years whole tribes of them may disappear from tht‘ fac 
of the earth. 

To avert this menace of a grave loss of .scientifu' re.search inti 
the true record of mankind, we need, and we .should Imve, tin 
co-operation not only of men of science, but of' all who are ii 
any way interested in these problems. Those wliu assist in thi: 
enterprise will be following the example given by the reignin| 
Pontiff, the learned Pius XI, who has already provided generoui 
resources for the study of these primitive races, on the ground 
that ‘these are human documents that must not be lost’. 
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THE ETHNOLOGY AND PRIMITIVE CULTURE OF 
THE NEARER EAST AND THE MEDITERRANEAN 

WORLD 

Origin and Nature of Civilization. 

C viuzATiON results from Man’s efforts not merely to main- 
tain himself and replace himself, as other living creatures 
do, but to ‘live well’ — as well as external circumstances permit 
—both by conformity, and by more or less deliberate inter- 
ference with these, tending to supersede such restrictions on 
human activities by Man’s rational control over the resources 
and the processes of Nature. 

Successful interference of this kind with the order of Nature 
has been rare; all the rarer because civilization, as wc know it, 
is cumulative, and results not only from occasional great dis- 
coveries or achievements on the part of exceptionally gifted and 
exceptionally lucky individuals, but from innumerable daily 
efforts of ordinary people to satisfy their immediate and trivial 
wants in the best way they can. Thus, ‘line upon line, here 
a little and there a little’, intricate combinations of crafts, 
customs, and beliefs come into being, responsive to changes, 
sudden or slow, in the make-up of the world around, and 
also to changes in the fears, desires, and hopes of successive 
generations. 

Steele and Progressive Cultures. Among a very large number of 
known human groups, such accommodation between means 
and ends, resources and wants, is found to have been achieved, 
somewhen and somehow, so completely that until some fresh 
disturbing factor, such as contact with an alien culture, 
intervenes, the need for anything but what exists and is cus- 
tomary seems to be absent. Such ‘life according to nature’ was 
more frequently and typically observable bdfore the recent 
spread of European modes of life, and the conception which it 
illustrated, of a ‘state of nature’ common to primitive humanity, 
has had profound influence on philosophic thought. 

The State of Nature^ and the Order of Nature. Fundamental, on 
the other hand, to modem European life and thought is the 
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conviction that the circumstances and processes of Nature arc 
not only in themselves orderly — this, indeed, is implicit in 
doings of people ‘in the state of nature’ also — but that this 
orderliness is intelligible to man (if he will but attend to it) as 
a system of causes and effects; that Man, by interfering among 
causes, can bring about fresh effects; and that there is no 
apparent limit to Man’s competence to derange and rearrange 
this ‘order of nature’, provided he goes about it rationally. 
With the primitive mode of living ‘in the slate of nature’ we 
contrast the civilizations of an ‘age of reason’, ever more closely 
homogeneous and coherent, as the control of reason over natural 
forces and materials grows. 

Historically, this notion of the Universe as rational and 
manageable by human reason came rather suddenly into being, 
in a particular period and region, namely, on the shores (and 
especially the Asiatic shore) of the Aegean archipelago, and in 
the seventh and sixth centuries b.c. It was, of course, long before 
the practical applications of this notion, which were also 
gradual and cumulative, produced the profound effects to 
which we are accustomed in modem times. But in certain 
directions advance was amazingly rapid. This belief in the 
validity and utility of Reason is fundamental in the outlook of 
classical Greece, and of all later peoples among whom the 
Greek view of life has prevailed. And it is the goal of the inquiry 
with which this chapter is concerned to ascertain the historical 
and geographical circumstances in which it first appeared, and 
among which it spread as it did. 

The Mearer and the Further East. But the Age of Reason did not 
dawn among people ‘in the state of nature’. Greek civilization 
itself was an after-growth, and in some degree a renaissance, 
among societies which had already a long history and had 
curved a quite high and elaborate culture already, in the 
Minoan Bronze Age (pp. igSff). Thiscultureitself, too, though 
ancient, was composite and derivative from several others, each 
characterized by regional origin and distribution, and by 
specific historical rise, maturity, and decline. Collectively the 
record of these older phases of civilization is what is known 
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colloquially as ‘Amiciil History' or ‘Orirnlal Ilislorv’; and Ifio 
regions in whicli rospcctivoly they an>sr ami flninisfu'd \sr ma\ 
describe as the 'Nearer Kast', to distiuKui'ili thnii iVom tliose 
other regions, in India, dhina, and other seetions oftlie uiaii'iii 
of continental Asia, wiiere high odinrrs lia\ e tome into being, 
but were never brought into direet organie ami i'erliie eonfael 
with the cradleland of the modern world, ami so ha^•e livetl 
their own life essentially tinperttirhetl, until they emmuitereti 
European immigrants, sea-borne upon their respective Kiasts, 
in the still recent et'nturies of the (heat \'oyages. 

Like the ‘Age of Reason’ whieh ehalleiigeti and iiegan to 
supersede them in the sixth eentury na:., these ohler ndtiires 
of the Nearer East seem to eoine ijne» lieitig within a periotl of 
which the limits have n'tently heeoine mueh ntore definite; 
while tlie area withiit whieh we have to look for their origins is 
also being delimited. It is still not e«'rlain whieh region, if any, 
can be truly cleserihed a.s their souree, and it is liierefi>re still 
necessary to trace separately the lirst kutiwtt inaniiestations of 
each principal discovery and invention, on the t onjunetion of 
which these several etiltun's appear to he based; while we wait 
for further researches to chHude the question tjf priority between 
them. 

The Geographical Stage of Ancient lihto)y. 

The geographical stage over whieh the [uigtxmt of jineietU 
history passes i.s a.s remarkable a feattire of tlte eartlt’.s .surface 
M the doings, of which it has been the .scene, are memorable 
in the career of humanity. Westward towards the Atlantie fnim 
the lofly core of central Asia, the north-west quadrant of the 
Old World land-ma.ss extends in three great belf.s, a Nt)rthcrn 
and a Southern Flatland, separated by a rugged and disltcvellcd 
Mountain-zone which extends from the Hindu Kush to the 
Pyrenees. The two flatlands consist of relatively steady blocks 
of old crust, uncontorted and usually also unbroken, though 
here and there they have been tilted slightly or have sunk . 
in wide hollows. Across the Northern Flatland runs a single . 
wrinkle, theUral range, fadingawaysouthward, so that the plains 
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east and west of it become continuous, only to be interrupted 
again by the Caspian and Aral Seas. An almost imperceptible 
rising of the eastern plain forms the watershed b<;l\vc('n these 
landlocked basins and the northward-flowing ri\'ers of western 
Siberia. West of the Urals, the watershed lies much farther 
north, trending towards the Carpathians, and separating the 
head-waters of the Volga and Dnieper from th<^ drainage of 
the Arctic Ocean and the Baltic. More important than surface 
features or drainage is the contrast between the whole southern 
half of this Flatland, which is covered with the desert dust called 
loess, and grows grass but no ti'ccs, and the graduat<;d belts of 
parkland, deciduous, and coniferous forests, which begin on the 
stony marginal debris of the last retreating icc-slie<'l. 1 h're, over 
since the first pioneer trees, spreading westwards from highland 
Asia and eastward from the Carpathians, interlaced their 
branches in the longitude of Moscow, there has Ix'en a secluded 
grassland reservoir, of varying extent, but never ohlittTaled, 
wherein old hunting man and the less fierce and <langcrous of 
his prey, wild ox and wild horse, appear to luua; setth'd down 
into a syntrophy of mutual tolerance and utility; man protect- 
ing, managing, and breeding herds, which at the same time 
permitted him to exploit their milk, hair, and (in du<^ measure) 
their young and themselves. 

Mle Valley and Delia. The Southern Flatland, from south 
Morocco to the foot-hills east of the Persian Gulf, is also sub- 
divided by an oblique watershed, from north-west to south- 
east; but as little or no rain falls now, its significance is .small 
Far more important is the double water-supply which the 
summer rain-maximum brin^ to the highlands of Abyssinia, 
and the tropical rain-belt spills over the north rim of Lake 
Victoria far to the south. The combined drainage of White 
NUe, Blue Nile, and Atbara sprawls uncertainly through Nubia 
first, gnaws its channel through the hard rock sills of the 
Cataracts, and has alternately eroded and silted the long narrow 
gorge or gulf of the Nile valley, and spread the delta fens before 
its mouth. 

Red Sea and Arabia. Even more significant geographically as 
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veil as historically is the separation by profound fracture, along 
he Red Sea, of a whole paving-slab, so to speak, of this southern 
latland, to form the separate region of Arabia. This vast slab, 
moreover, is not only fractured along its Syrian edge likewise, 
>ut has been tilted bodily north-eastward, so that whereas 
owards the Red Sea and Mediterranean it presents rugged 
scarpments, towards the Mountain-zone it dips waterlogged 
lelow sea-level into the Persian Gulf. Attention has been 
aturally concentrated on the small district at the head of that 
ulf, where the confluent silt of great rivers created a base for 
fesopotamian civilization. But it needs to be emphasized that 
lis flood-plain represents only half the courses of those rivers 
flier they break clear of the Mountain-zone; that the open gulf 
as long as the whole of those courses; that in addition tlie 
rulf of Oman outside the Strait of Ormuz is about as large as 
abylonia; and, finally, that the strait is no nearer to the site 
' Ur than it is to Karachi in the delta of the Indus. These 
msiderations are important for two reasons. First, because the 
lUth-eastem margin of Arabia, instead of being deepest sub- 
erged, rises abruptly in the long mountainous promontory of 
man, and consists of much older strata, folded, injected with 
ilcanic rocks, and rich in minerals. It is indeed the remnant 
just such an outer fold of the great Zagros range which looks 
>wn upon Mesopotamia, as Cyprus is, in front of Mount 
ixirus and Rough Cilicia. We might compare it also to the 
gged Atlas range, from Morocco to Tunis, accidentally 
pended to the Saharan flatland, but structurally a southern 
;mber of the Mountain-zone. The significance of this contrast 
tween Oman and the rest of Arabia will be apparent when 
i come to its human history. 

Secondly, it needs to be realized that when the southward- 
ing mountain folds which enclose the high plateaux of 
rsia swerve nearly northwards through Baluchistan to rejoin 
iir northward-fadng coimterparts in die Hindu Kush and the 
tnirs, they are confronted south-eastwards with just such 
unken and tilted Toreland’. Heron, the great Tharr desert 
responds with desert Arabia, the Punjab with its confluent 
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rivers is fed by Himalayan snows, as Euphrates, Tigris, and 
their upper tributaries are by the snows of Armenia, and the 
lower Indus valley with its delta, forming the province of Sindh, 
is about as large and potentially quite as fertile as ‘Iraq. To 
complete the picture, we may compare the more habitable 
Rajputana with Syria and Palestine, and the Ganges, beyond, 
with the Nile. These analogies between the regions watered 
respectively by the Euphrates-Tigris, and by the Indus-Sutlej 
drainage system, passed unregarded as long as prehistoric 
culture was known only in tlie former. But the discovery of 
great cities, probably as old as those of Babylonia, and certainly 
not wholly isolated from them, forces our survey of the Nearer 
East to include this river-side culture of old India; and it is 
only because at present we do not know whether this culture 
was shared by the Jumna-Ganges basin, or not, that this fourth 
great cradle of civilization is provisionally omitted. 

The Mountain-zone. 

Between the Northern and the Southern Flatlands stretches 
the Mountain-zone, crushed and crumpled together like a mere 
table-cloth; thmst sometimes to the south, sometimes to the 
north; and bulging outwards, this way and that, in great arcs 
such as the Carpathians, the half-sunken folds from Albania 
through Crete and Rhodes to Lycia, or the gigantic southern 
margin of Iran from Armenia and Persia to the Suleiman 
Mountains and Chitral. Sometimes its multiple ridges have 
pinched upwards a plateau of old crust, to form Spain, Asia 
Minor, or Iran; dsewhere such crust blocks have sunk and are 
the beds of the Black Sea and Southern Caspian. There are 
also the districts where accumulating folds have depressed the 
wide forelands already described, Mesopotamia and north-west 
India; and to these we must reckon the whole eastern Mediter- 
ranean, the floor of which slopes from the quicksands of North 
Afiica to profound depths off Rhodes and Matapan. 

The Mediterranean Lake-land. 

Thus for about half its length the Mountain-zone traverses 
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lake region, of which the distinct but interconnected basins 
and in divers relations with the ridges. The west Mediter- 
nean, like the Hungarian lowland, is wholly embraced by 
em, and communicates with the Atlantic at Gibraltar, and 
ith the eastern basin at Messina and west of Sicily, by mere 
iws in its rim; as the Middle Danube basin connects with the 
pper and Lower. The east Mediterranean, like the Persian 
ulf, lies wholly outside the Mountain-zone; for its abrupt 
St end is (as we have seen) not folded country, but the fractured 
d uptilted edge of Arabia. The Adriatic, too, flooding the 
ted ‘foreland’ of the Dalmatian Alps is as shallow on its 
ilian shore as its fringe of islands shows it to be deeply 
mdered on the Dalmatian. The Black Sea and Caspian are 
sp sunk south of the Caucasus; north of it they are but partly 
oded hollows in the flatlands. Finally the Aegean archi- 
ago, like the Red Sea, results less from thrusts than from 
axation of mountain-building stresses. Here a whole strip of 
: crust has collapsed; but whereas the Red Sea floor is flat- 
d, that of the Aegean was once the Mountain-zone itself, and 
half-drowned ridges and peaks still rise above sea-level in 
•montories and strings of islands between shore and shore, or 
arate this submerged scenery, in Crete and Garpathos, from 
great deeps south of them. 

fere then is a small-scale world including all varieties of 
netary surface and almost all the principal kinds of rock- 
icture and stratified sequence. In the heart of the mountain 
ges, and beneath the crust blocks, ancient ‘primary’ frag- 
its of an older crust, with its own obliterated mountains and 
basins; on the flanks of the ridges, the great limestones of 
ist ‘secondary’ sea-floor; smothering these again, and some- 
5 S interfolded with them subsequently, successive tertiary 
•Is and sands, from seas that were a Mediterranean in the 
dng; frequent outpourings of volcanic lavas, and ashes 
wn over low land and shallow seas alike; and finally the 
•sitory modem deltas and shingle-beaches, obliterating 
3 like that of Lombardy and curtailing the bays of southern 
/ and the drowned valleys of Greece. 
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But on this bewildering variety of structural configuration 
three connected factors impose a certain order and system 
throughout more recent times; the climate, the vegetation, and 
the human inhabitants. 

Climate. Lying, as it does, obliquely between latitude N. 50° 
in the Bohemian highland, and N. 25° on the Mekran coast, 
the Mountain-zone passes through a wide range of theoretical 
climatic zones; but as it extends from tlic Atlantic seaboard 
to the high core of Asia, and traverses a lake region which 
mitigates what would otherwise have been a severely continental 
climate, this highland appreciably modifies the di.stribution 
of the principal climatic belts. Even farther cast the same 
‘Mediterranean’ regime of winter rainfall and dry summer is 
maintained along the higher ground both north and south of 
Iran; cyclonic rain-storms, originating in tlie North Atlantic 
and conserved by the moisture of the Lake Region, are .still 
competent to deflect the monsoon winds, and shed winter 
showers on Sind and the Punjab, East of the Mediterranean, 
however, and also of the Caspian, all low ground becomes 
suddenly rainless, like the Sahara and Sudan. Thus the 
Mountain-zone, or rather its marginal ranges, form long strips 
of comparatively moist and fertile country, athwart the world’s 
greatest belt of deserts. The same is seen even more markedly 
in the winter rain and snowfall of the great mountains of 
Central Asia, and the high dry depressions between them. This 
function of the Mountain-zone, to collect and distribute moisture 
inland, is significant when we turn to the distribution of plants. 

That changes of climate occur is well established, though the 
causes of ^em are obscure. Redistribution of landmasses and 
water-basins, elevation and smkage of coasts, variations in the 
heat received from the sun, are important factors. Within the 
range of Man’s occupancy, the most recent and most significant 
change is Ae repeated advance and retreat of the North-west 
European ice cap. The last extensive glaciation, known from 
its Swis traces as the Wiirm maximum, retreated irregularly 
in a series of oscillations; the Baltic seems to have been ice-free 
by about 8000 b.o., and by about 7000 b.c. the storm-zone 
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which at present traverses the North Atlantic and accounts for 
our British weather was beginning to shift northwards from the 
African flatland across the MediteiTanean, and correspondingly 
to diminish the supply of moisture to Arabia and Persia, where the 
dry beds of great rivers testify to former rainfall. Only by slow 
degrees was the peculiar climate of the present Mediterranean 
established, with its threefold seasons, cool rainy winter, sunny 
but still showery spring, rainless summer and autumn distin- 
guished only by the sequence of grain-crops and tree-fruits such 
as vine, fig, and olive. The moderating effect of the Mediter- 
ranean lake-basins is shown by the sudden transition from this 
;o a continental climate of extreme heat, and almost total 
absence of rain, witliin a few miles of the Syrian coast, though 
:he winter storms of the Levant carry some rain along the foot- 
aills of Armenia as far as Nineveh, and winter rains reappear 
n the Indus valley. 

Vegetation. Between the sand-eroded and sand-buried rock- 
urface of Sahara, south Arabia, and central Iran, and the 
now-caps and occasional glaciers, which remain crowning the 
ilountain-zonc since the last Ice Age, the same sequence of 
egetation types recurs throughout the Nearer East. Where 
here is heat enough and water enough, the palm flourishes, as 
ir north as the coasts of Spain, Italy, and southern Asia Minor, 
ut only in eastern Iran is the winter warmth sufficient to allow 
alms to encroach inland in spite of high altitude. Along the 
adus valley, as in Mesopotamia, the palm skirts the foot-hills, 
ess dependent on moisture at root are the esparto-grass, 
athery thorns, and other camel-fodder of the hot steppe, 
iterspersed with these on higher and moister ground are shrubs, 
/ergreen and aromatic, making their new growth in the cool 
lowery winter, as our rosemary, rock-rose, thyme, and lavender 
). Beneath and between them- bulbs and woody-rooted plants, 
lip and fritillary, gladiolus and iris, anemone, peony and 
rkspur, make winter leafage and short-lived brilliant spring 
>wen, above a carpet of gorgeous annuals. But at the first 
eath of summer these all become ‘dust before the wind’ like 
led poppies. Locally, with rain and dew enough, this 
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‘Mediterranean’ vegetation thickens lo evergreen forest of 
holm-oak, box and myrtle, bay and laurel, juniper and yew. 
Next — and we are now well within the Mountain-zone — come 
trees leathery-leaved but deciduous, fig, w’alnul, and Spanish 
chestnut; then vallonia-oak and beech; and only then the plane, 
lime, and fully deciduous oaks of central Europe, where there 
may be rain at all seasons. For light soils, there arc of course 
conifers to suit all climates, from the maritime-pine of the 
Mediterranean, tlie cypresses of Turkisit graveyards, and 
the Lebanon cedar, to the firs and larches which replace the 
deciduous hardwood ti-ees and straggle upwards to the snow 
line. On steep mountain-sides the transition from one regime 
to another may be abrupt; still more is there sudden lu-Kuriance 
of plane and oleander along torrent banks; and dense reed-beds 
fiinge sodden river-mouths and tlie rare swamps along perennial 
streams. 

North of the Mountain-zone the forest belts lie broad over 
the land rather than in rapid sequence uphill. Most of penin- 
sular Europe was naturally forested when Man cut his way 
through it; lime and walnut, chestnut and beech in the foot- 
hills of the Alps; oak and ash next; then variou,s pines and firs, 
and lastly birch and aspen. On sandy soils even the pines give 
place to gorse and heather; on limestone and chalk, to turf; on 
loess, to coarser grasses; in swamp to peat-moss. 

All these ‘plant associations’ shifi: across the natural regions 
with the changes of climate; and with them, of course, the 
wild animals appropriate to each; lion, camel, wild ass, and 
ostrich around the southern deserts; ibex and goat in the 
Mediterranean scrub; ox and deer, with wolf and bear, in the 
glades of the forest belt, and sheep, on the bare downs; reindeer 
at long last on the frozen tundra. Consequently some notion 
may be formed of the vegetation of a region in former periods 
firom the animal bones in its caves and gravels. 

The present human population of all this region has become 
greatly confused by historical migrations and modem facilities 
for intercourse. But the numerous regional breeds may be 
grouped under three mam types; the slight-built, long-headed, 
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oval-faced branette ‘Mediterranean race’; the gigantic, even 
longer-headed, long-faced, blond ‘Nordic race’; and geographic- 
ally separating these and physically contrasted with both of 
them, the broad-built, wide-faced, sallow, dark-haired types 
often called ‘Alpine’ in Europe and ‘Armenoid’ in western Asia. 
In general these three varieties of ‘White race’ correspond with 
the populations of the southern and northern flatlands, and the 
Mountain-zone. But ‘Mediterranean’ people have long made 
themselves at home along the Atlantic seaboard from Morocco 
to the Hebrides; ‘northern’ people have repeatedly invaded 
central and western Europe, and temporarily parts of the 
Mediterranean world; and ‘Alpine’ people, though they are late- 
comers even in most parts of the Mountain-zone, have spread 
far beyond it, into Poland and eastern Russia, into the Nether- 
lands and central France, and (long ago) into Spain and Portugal. 
There has also been frequent intermixture, sometimes suffi- 
ciently long-sustained to create permanent breeds with fresh 
combinations of ancestral qualities; examples are east-European 
types, broad-built but blond, and south-European combining 
broad heads with Mediterranean features and complexion. 

What is more important than remote ancestry is the frequent 
ipecialization of breeds under local conditions of climate and 
node of life. It cannot strictly be said that there was a Greek 
)eople before about 800 b.c., nor an English people before 
I..D. 1200; and the average make-up of Englishmen has 
lemonstrably changed even since then. There have been, and 
till are, many recognizable varieties, some provincial, others 
ommonest in this or that class, or way of life. What counts for 
luch more than purity of breed and biuld is community of 
abits and beliefs, facilitated chiefly by similarity of food quest 
ad economic regime — ^pastoral, agricultural, mercantile — 
ad identity of the language whereby the same ideas, ppinions, 
ad desires are transmitted from one person to another. And 
nong ideas and opinions some of the most potent to unify or 
disrupt a people are those least susceptible of rational proof 
' disproof, and least directly relevant to the satisfaction of 
aterial needs. 
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The Old Stone Age. 

The successive phases of advanccnicnl among- num ofthe Old 
Stone Age have been already distiiignislied and ta!)ula(ed in 
the foregoing essay by W. Schmidt. VVhih' they ha\'e been 
longest and most carefully studied in Euroix*, th<‘re are already 
sufficient discoveries of palaeolithic depo.sits in the Near liast, 
and throughout the -whole length of Africa, as well as in India 
and other parts of Further Asia, to confirm <-arli('r impressions 
of the remarkable uniformity of successive tet-lmiques of im- 
plement-making over the whole of this widi- raugi'. 'I’his is 
conspicuous when characteristic implements from St<dlenhoseh 
in Cape Colony andfrom the Somme gra\-eis in I' ranee are com- 
pared; or from ‘Mousterian’ sites in North and South Africa. 
In the latter region, indeed, the dilTerentiation of local 'indus- 
tries’ has been recognized at Still Bay in Cape ProN'ince, and 
correlated with successive styles of cave-paintings in the Bambata 
Cave in Southern Rhodesia. Later still, the spn-ad of a new 
‘industry’ or culture into districts occupied b-)' another has been 
demonstrated; for example, the microlith industry into central 
Europe, Palestine, Kenya, and South Alric.a. In Kimya there is 
even evidence of alternation; and in the Smithlielcl and Still 
Bay cultures in South Africa, of the acquisition ofthe technique 
of one ‘industry’ by the craftsmen of another. 

It is also only to be expected that at such vast distances one 
culture should supersede another earlier in one district than in 
another. The Smithfield industry, for example, combines Mous- 
terian features with the Badarian technique of the Nile valley, 
yet flaked bottleglass occurs on Smithfield sites, as well as 
European trade beads. In Europe and in the Near East, 
however, such prolongation of palaeolithic cultures was checked 
by the spread of more civilized modes of life, and also by 
physical changes unfavourable to the older way.s. 

In Europe, where the evidence for both these kinds of event 
IS copious, the principal acti-vities of palaeolithic man fall in 
the comparatively mild intervals between the ‘maxima’ of the 
Ice Age. Along the Atlantic seaboard, indeed, there was 
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habitable country throughout, as far north as the Channel and 
the south of Ireland; but the continental climate of the interior 
permitted dry steppe and desert, when prevalent winds were 
outwards from the ice-cap. 

Glacial and Interglacial Climates. The same conditions which 
accumulated snow, and pushed glaciers far down the valleys, 
shifted the storm-zone and rain-belt of the North Atlantic 
certainly to 25° N. latitude, and perhaps farther at times, so 
that large parts of Sahara, Arabia, and Iran were well-watered 
grassland and parkland, with much game, like the South 
African ‘veldt’ within living memory. How the belt of equa- 
torial rains was affected by this shift of the storm-zone is 
uncertain; but the rarity of traces of negroid man north of his 
present haunts makes it probable that there was always a 
continuous belt of desert across Saharan Africa except perhaps 
along the seaboard; narrower, however, than now. In south 
Arabia and Persia the displacement of climate was complicated 
always by the monsoons, of whose history less is known, 
except that a great ice-cap on the mountains of Asia certainly 
intensified their seasonal contrasts. 

Capsian and other Transitional Cultures. The remarkable uni- 
formity of the earlier types of implements, already noted, 
indicates a general similarity of needs and skill, and at the same 
time considerable ease of movement over large areas. It 
is a further question whether we may presume a population 
of uniform breed. In Europe, Mousterian implements are 
associated with the extinct Neanderthal species of man, but 
in Kenya with men more like modern races; and in Hungary, 
Tunis, and the Saharan oases, and in far South Africa, Mous- 
terian types include tanged spear-heads, and laurel-leaf points 
worked on both sides. Specialization and improvement had 
evidently begun, even before the more rapid advances of this 
‘Capsian’ culture, which reached Palestine and Lebanon, and 
also spread widely through Spain into western Europe. In 
Spain, in North Africa, in Arabia, and even in India, vivid 
glimpses of the Capsian world are given by rock-engravings of 
wild animals and of the people themselves, hunting, fighting, 
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dancing; and this habit of dmwing lasted on in Sahara, 
among the Bushmen in South Africa, into r[uit(' modern tin 
Capsian folk not only drew pictures, but clothed and or 
mented themselves; they used hafted spears, macc-s, boonicrar 
and bows; in North Africa, though they had dogs, they supj 
mented game-diet with snails, wlioso slu-lls form iminc 
middens, like those of the Atlantic coast. In Kenya polti 
has been found in a culture otherwisi; resembling the ‘Aur 
nacian’ of Europe, but not yet demonstrably contempon 
with it. 

Even these later cultures of the Old Stone .Age, howe\-er, oi 
have historical significance in so far as they contributed to ti 
own; and this is not easy to prove, becaus<- the period 
transition, chmatic and cultural alike, is ill explored. 

Transition from Palaeolithic to Neolithic. 

The north-westerly shift of climatic belts had two c()ntra.sl( 
effects on vegetation and on everything dependent on tht 
Towards the shrinking ice-cap over Seandina\'ia and tlie Haiti 
blizzard in winter, and cold dry winds in suninuT, gave plai 
to the stormy wet west winds, which permitted tin; spread fit 
of arctic birch-scrub, then of pine-forest, only slowly followo 
(as we still see it in many parts of Russia and of North America 
by mixed timber of oak and other deciduous trce,s. Aboi 
5000 B.c. the pine forest closed up around the old hunting 
grounds south of the Baltic and the Narrow Setts, and reduce 
a miserable remnant of the hunters to fishing and mere fooc 
collecting. 

Kitchen Middens. Along the Atlantic coasts from Denmark an 
Britain to Portugal their ‘kitchen middcn.s’ of bones, oysten 
and whelb contain, along with clumsy flint-work and (in th 
upper layers) ill-shaped pottery, the remains of dogs which ma; 
have been domesticated, but may only have been fellow 
sufferers from these austere conditions, fellow-hunters anc 
scavengers roxmd the camp. Rarely there arc implements 0 
another fashion, not chipped and flaked, but rubbed to an edgt 
firom natural pebbles of harder stones than flint, sole signs 0: 
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intercourse with another world of men, habituated to forests 
where steppe-folk starve. 

Peat-bog Folk. In morasses along the coast and up the peat- 
infested streams necessity bred invention: fallen tree-trunks, 
collected into rafts and platforms, at least kept the home above 
water in flood-time; and another fresh use for branches was 
found, as handles for the stone hammers which begin to appear 
in these settlements. As there is no other trace of foreign inter- 
course as yet, it is possible that the skill to bore stone in this way 
may be a local improvement on the boring of bone and antler, 
which had been practised by the old hunters. A slight-set-back 
to coldter conditions, with a small extension of the glaciers and 
ice-cap, can hardly have improved the conditions for these folk, 
and it did not go far enough to disorganize the forest belt which 
insulated them from the rest of the world. ' 

Microlith Culture in North Africa and South-west Europe. To the 
south and east, conversely, the shift of the storm-track gradually 
diminish ed the rainfall over the Southern Flatland, and im- 
paired the former continuity of parkland or prairie habitable 
for game animals and their hunters. North of the Mediter- 
ranean, and especially in south-western Europe, where warmth 
and moisture from the Atlantic necessarily mitigate the climate, 
the stage at which these changes took effect is marked by the 
spread of North African fashioixs of flint implements— the 
‘Capsian’ culture— and the practice of setting miniature flints in 
a wooden shaft, for barbs and cutting-edges, which has its 
counterpart in the contemporary culture of Kenya on the 
south-eastern edge of the drought-stricken area, and farther 
afield in the similar use of shark’s teeth and sharp shells by 
certain peoples in the Pacific. The minute flints of the ‘Micro- 
lith culture’ are found very widely between the Baltic shore and 
the north side of the Mountain-zone, into Poland, Lithuania, 
and south Russia. They are also distributed fiom Spain through 
North A&ica to Egypt, Palestine, and (beyond a wide im- 
explored area) in India and Ceylon. Like earlier cultures, they 
reappear in Kenya, and finally in South Afnca they are 
accompanied by the dog and by the ostrich-shell beads of the 
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Capsians. In the north-west tlu'v are tuiiiKl lueally in Brit 
and northern Ireland. Their uniformity of fashion, and tl 
limited range in time, make it certain that the 'inierolit 
represent a single innovation, ra|)iclly propagated, more pn 
ably by mobile band.s of hunters than by trailie among mi 
sedentary folk, if indeed there were permanent settlements ) 

In North Africa, as we have seen, this simide culture lasted loi 
and gradually acquired jrottery, sickles, aiul polished sto 
implements from the '■Neolithic' cvdlure ol Mctliterrune 
neighbours. 

It was. not, however, among the dishevelled remnants oft. 
palaeolithic food-gatherei's, nor in the regions whi<*h ti 
westerly winds and their c)'elonic storms were infesting wi 
forest and peat-moss, that any new hope l<)r mankind w 
likely to dawn. Yet at first sight the loss of a<H ustomed rainfi! 
over the Southern Flalland seemed to threaten, no le,ss inevi 
ably, catastrophe by drought. But the. storm-belt, as we kno 
it now, is over 2,000 miles wide, and it has shiftetl its own widt 
northward,' probably in about 10,000 years. ’J’here has tin 
been always an ample zone of slowly changing hut e(|uall 
habitable country; and as wc have seen, it happens that thi 
country is traversed by the varied scenery ol'the Mountain-zone 
and the complicated Mediterranean lake-land. It therefor 
contains numerous more or less secluded unci isolated regions 
where various modes of life might be achieved, ujkI a consider 
able variety of human breeds, to make experiments, whei 
experience failed to satisfy their needs. 

Primary Inventions and Discoveries. 

The phases and varieties of culture, with which wc arc hence- 
forward concerned, all alike result from a few inventions ol 
profound importance, economic and social, superadcled to what 
primitive man already had, the manufacture of implements, 
the use of fire and of devices for kindling it, the construction of 
the bow (which is depicted in the later cave-paintings of Spain 
as well as inferred from the occurrence of worked flints small 
enough to be arrow-points), and the pictorial representation of 
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animals and men, engraved, or painted on rock-surfaces, or 
carved in bone. Among these new arts the most significant are 
the domestication of animals, the cultivation of plants, the 
making of pottery, the construction of cordage, textiles, and 
woodwork; and the discovery that metallic minerals can be 
shaped by blows, melted by heat, and run into moulds; and 
further that from other minerals similar metals can be prepared. 
Each of tliese has to be considered separately, though the results 
of each inquiry are curiously similar. 

Domstication of Animals. The gradual change to drier climate 
had invariably the effect, on the great grasslands, of interrupting 
the pasture, and concentrating game and hunters alike into the 
moister valleys and lake-basins. In such oases, comparatively 
overstocked, animals and men were forced into closer associa- 
tion; beasts of prey became more obviously man’s competitors 
and foes; the grazing animals found, in man’s neighbourhood, 
and especially round his camp-fires, immediate safety from the 
carnivorous, though at some ultimate cost to their young or 
themselves. Selecting wildlings and weaklings thus for consump- 
tion, good milkers and douce grazers for breeding, man unawares 
created permanent breeds convenient for domestic use. Early 
stages of the same process may be seen in Papua now, where 
young bush-pigs are tolerated about the huts and brought up 
with the children. Conversely the nurture of human infants by 
wild or half-domesticated animals is the subject of many legends, 
and occasional instances. Once habituated to human society, 
domesticated animals provided wool, hair, and milk in their 
lifetime, as well as meat, hides, and sinews when dead. Hero- 
dotus’ quaint account of the ‘ox that cooks himself’ has modern 
parallels in the use of bones as fuel where wood is lacking. 

The geographical distribution of the domesticable animals 
throws some light on the cradle of this great discovery. Around 
the margins and recesses of the Old World, and also in all parts 
of the New, peoples survive who have no animal followers but 
the dog. Probably the earliest traces of domesticated dog are in 
the Capsian culture of North Afiica and western Europe: cer- 
tainly the kitchen-midden folk had dogs about their settlements; 
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but were they domestic? More or less doincsdeated pig; 
appear in Melanesia, and in the sinii)lest cultures oi' South 
Africa; in early Europe the wild hoar was the aneeslor ol 
domestic swine which arc represented already in the Swiss 
lake-dwellings. In South America the llama yields its hair but 
not its milk; it carries burdens but is guided only by liuir, and 
tethered by a hoop over its head. In tropical countries of the 
Old World, the buffalo, naturally fierce and shy, can he ridden 
and driven as well as milked, and may become a lenland 
substitute for prairie cattle. The goat, in many \'arieties of 
a single Asiatic highland species, ‘wild, seditious, rambling’, and 
omnivorous, has to be kept aloof from tin'; other works of man. 
Of the sheep, which respects a fence, and at all events docs not 
eat trees, there are also many varieties ami several species, none 
of them African. North Africa has no wild goats, though they 
are said to be native to Crete and other Mediterraiu'an islands. 
The ‘Barbary sheep’ {Ammotragus lervia) is not strictly a, sheep at 
all, and has never been domesticated. But the ‘turbary sheep’ 
{Ovis palustris of the old lake-dwellings) which sunw'cs in 
Graubunden, the domestic breed of Anau, ami the oldest 
Egyptian sheep, are derived from the tirial {Ovix I’ignd); this 
is found wild along the Mountain-zone from the Punjab to 
Armenia, and on the northern steppe. A larger species, the 
argal {Ovis ammon), has been domesticated in 'Eibct and Mon- 
golia. Except in Tibet, side by side with the local yak, a 
mountain ox, there has been neither inducement nor need to 
use the sheep as a burden-bearer. The mouflon {Ovis rnmitnon) 
survives in Sardinia and Corsica, Asia Minor and the highlands 
of Persia. It is shown domesticated before 2000 B.c. on a vase 
from Erech in Sumeria, and some of the horned sheep of the 
west are of the same ancestry. 

The wild ox, commonly known as ‘urus’ {Box primigenius), 
survived from Magdalenian times in continental Europe, and 
was still wild in some districts under the Roman Empire. It is 
found also widely in Asia, Malaya, Hindustan, and Arabia, 
except the southern peninsulas. The general build varies, and 
especially the shape and size of the horns, Africa has no wild 
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cattle. In northern India Bos namadicus is regarded as 
species, and seems to be the ancestor of the domesticated breeds 
of Anau and early Egypt, and also of the smaller short-horned 
cattle which occur in the Swiss lake-dwellings, side by side with 
the European ‘urus’. It seems probable therefore that ox, sheep, 
and goat were all domesticated somewhere in western Asia, and 
propagated into Europe and into the Nile valley. In Egypt, as 
late as the Fourth Dynasty, attempts are depicted to domesticate 
various desert antelopes, but apparently in vain. It may be 
that the knack of taming animals, or breeding tame strains from 
wild, is no longer general, though rare individuals have 
wonderful skill. 

Qjuite a different problem is presented at first sight by the 
burden-bearers, camel, ass, and horse. The two-humped camel 
is found wild near Lop Nor in central Asia, and certainly had 
once a wider range. Domesticated, it has long been known in 
Arabia; a camel is depicted in an Egyptian tomb of the First 
Dynasty, and modelled in clay even earlier. Camels with one 
hump appear in Mesopotamia only about looo b.c. They may 
be native to North Africa, but were not known to early Egypt. 

The ass is certainly native to north-cast Africa, and appears 
to be replaced in western Asia by the onager, wliich has 
apparently never been tamed, though it may have interbred 
^with the domestic ass. In the Nile valley asses were in use not 
long after 4000 b.c.; in Libya apparently even earlier; in 
Sumeria probably as early, though precise comparison of dates 
is not yet possible. 

A dun-coloured wild horse {Equus Przewalskii) still exists in 
central Asia, and the recently extinct 'tarpan’ of the Russian 
steppe was probably the same; it is at home on dry cool steppe, 
as the ass is on the margins of hot desert. Similar wild horses, 
small, pony-like, with large head and thick neck, ranged as far 
as western Europe whenever conditions were favourable, for 
example in palaeolithic (Aurignacian and Magdalenian) times. 
A wild horse is depicted with bear, urus, and other parkland 
animals on a very ancient silver cup from Maikop, north of the 
Caucasus. Nor did the horse wholly disappear from north 
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Germany, the Vosges, and some other districts, till historic tim 
The dappled colouring of many Turoj^can hn'cds has been ; 
Iributcd to a distinct western variety protectively coloured 1 
forest life, as the zebra is for tropical grassland. 

In palaeolithic Europe the hor.se was hunted {in- foo 
Though bone objects of several early periods hav<‘ been de.serib( 
as horse-bits, there is no good (n'itienc<' liir doinesticalion. Tl 
Sumerians had a name for the horse, and made represetitatioi 
of draught animals more like mules than asses, as c'arly as tl 
First Dynasty of Ur (about 3000 b.o.). But a,s.ses were' in genen 
use till about 2000 u.c., when the hors(^ was being described i 
Babylonia as a novelty, ‘the ass from the east', or ‘from th 
mountains’. Probably it was made familia!- by Kassiti' tradci 
or invaders from the plateau of Iran; but the origin of thes 
people is as uncertain as their race; and having hnrs<'s, thi^y ma; 
have travelled far. 

In Asia Minor there was horsc-bret'ding before 2000 b.c 
At Gaza in Philistia arc the remains of a people who <'nnciuercci 
the old Canaanite inhabitants about 2000 n.o., burii'd thcii 
horses with ceremony in their own grave>-ard, and wen^ rlrivcn 
out by Egyptian forces about 1500 n.o. Tbe.s(‘ lu)r.ses were of 
the big-headed Asiatic type. About i.|oo n.c. a S)Tian chief 
has the name Biridaswa, which seems to Ix^ Aryan (cf Sanskrit 
a^va, Lithuanian aszva), suggesting the pnwence ofptHjple such 
as fought in horse chariots against the invading li<‘brcws about 
1380 B.c. (Joshua xi. 4, Judges i. 19). 

Egypt had no horses till after the Hyksos invasions ( 1 800 - 1600 
B.c.) which probably introduced them through Palestine. A 
difficult question is raised, however, in regard to the horses of 
Africa by the ‘Arab’ and ‘Barb’ breeds. These are bay, with 
dark ‘points’, and often a white ‘star’ on the forehead; and their 
other differences are such that they have been thought to be 
independently descended from a wild African hor.se, now extinct; 
especially as the nomads of Arabia were still without horses 
rmtil the fifth century a.d. but used camels and asses. 

With the exception, then, of the ass and perhaps of the barb 
horse, the principal domestic animals appear to have originated 
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from wild creatures of western Asia; and the close resemblance 
between domestic breeds in the Swiss lake-dwellings and those 
of early Egypt and Mesopotamia, and of northern India, makes 
it probable that the cradleland of them all was no very exten- 
sive region. Desolate as the great plateau of Iran now is, it was 
certainly once better watered than that of Asia Minor is now. 
It lies amid the districts where each of the domesticable species 
survives wild, the horse in Turkestan, the ass in Arabia, and so 
forth; and also between Sumeria and the Indus valley, where 
domestication is demonstrable early, and the northern steppe, 
whence peoples already pastoral have been emerging since such 
migrations are first perceptible. But no direct evidence appears 
there yet, and it is not necessary to suppose either a single focus 
of pastoral life, or even a single origin for each domesticated 
animal. The breeds of camel and of sheep certainly descend 
from different species, whose habitats are now distinct; if the 
urus was tamed, there would be two sources for oxen; and the 
roan ‘thoroughbred’ horse, even if not ultimately African, 
differs in structural detail both from the dun Mongol pony and 
fix)m the dappled ‘cart-horse’ of Europe. 

Domestication of Plants. The traces of primitive domestication 
of plants lead to similar conclusions, but with a difference 
anticipated by the contrast between the marsh buffalo, the 
parkland ox, and the horse of the dry steppe. Of the diet of 
palaeolithic food-gatherers we have but partial view, because 
almost nothing has been preserved except animal bones and 
shells; yet a hand-axe would serve to grub roots as well as to fell 
game. As soon as the lake-dwellings reveal another side of 
people’s food-quest, vegetable provender is abundant and 
varied, and the diet of aboriginal tribes in Australia and South 
America confirms this. Among these natural supplies, the seeds 
of wild grasses are not uncommon. Some peoples of North 
America gather wild rice in its native swamps; wild grasses are 
collected in Queensland habitually; in Kordofan, when grain 
crops fail; in central Europe they are still gathered by peasants 
to make the cakes appropriate to certain festivals. Dry grains, 
like nuts and some fruits, can be stored, through the seasons, and 
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sown deliberately at seed-time, when once; their germination 
has been observed in chance instances. 

Preparatory disturbance oftlic soil is more dinieult to explain. 
It has been suggested that seedlings sprouting on gra\ c-mounds 
were the clue, and suggested at the same tim<^ a connexion 
between such growths and the dead beneath, or their spirits. 
More obvious is the link between plant fertility and the weird 
ways of women; for around the primiti\'c home it is the women 
who have the best opportunities to detect stored nuts and grains 
actually germinating, and intermittent Icisun* for transplanting, 
weeding, and watering them. The e.onvenienee of a su()ply of 
useful plants close at hand was obvious. And it should br* noted 
that plants are useful for other purposes besides Ibod and drink, 
more particularly for textile fibres. In early hairope, llax ranks 
beside the grain crops; in the East, cotton and hemp beside 
rice; in America, aloe beside maize. The simjtler proee.sscs of 
cultivation have generally been woman’s work; man takes a 
subordinate part in these mysteries, when there arc trees to be 
felled, stumps to be grubbed and burned, or heavy ground to be 
broken up and fenced. Above all, when animal power is applied 
eventually to tillage or transport, the beasts arc his, for he has 
the strength and skill to manage them, as modern men drive 
steam ploughs. 

Climatic Types of Agriculture. In tropical and oceanic climates 
there is little distinction of seasons; elsewhere, the dependence of 
plant life on warmth and moisture makes cultivation seasonal, 
sometimes alternating with otlier employments, more usually 
making seed-time and harvest the busy seasons. A profound 
distinction emerges forthwith between the grain crops of the 
tropics and monsoon-lands, where the rains are in the heat, and 
the temperate regions of winter moisture. Typical of the mon- 
soon regime is the marsh-grain, rice, which mast be supplied 
with water at all stages but the last, and consequently employs 
the whole time and energy of the cultivator throughout the 
growing season, and also in preparation for next year’s plant- 
ings. Less arduous, for they need neither watering nor deep 
digging, are the sub-tropical maizes and millets: their wide 
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range and enormous yield illustrate long-continued selection; 
for the wild maize bears but a single row of grains, and millets 
are grown from Sudan to Manchuria. 

Strongly contrasted with all these are what have been 
described as the ‘noble grasses’ of the foot-hills and desert 
margins in the climates with winter rainfall; wheat and barley 
from very early times; oats and rye supplementing and eventu- 
ally replacing them where the sununer is wet and cloudy. All 
these are dry-land grasses, deep rooted, and content (as they 
mature) with subsoil moisture; requiring therefore deep tillage, 
but usually no artificial watering; drainage indeed, as in many 
parts of England, may be more needful than irrigation. 

As with animals, there can be no doubt tliat all cultivated 
plants are derived from plants that formerly grew wild; and 
sometimes the wild plant is known, as in the instances of maize, 
rice, oats, and rye. But it does not follow that early specimens 
of grain or any other plant food found with human remains 
were cultivated. The peculiar naillet found inside the bodies of 
prehistoric Egyptians is not of any cultivated kind, and may have 
been gathered wild: and the oats found in Wiltshire pit-dwellings 
of ‘First La-T6ne’ period may have been ‘weeds of cultivation’ 
in some other crop; they are at all events some centuries earlier 
than any other record or sample. 

Barley grows wild still over wide regions between Afghanistan, 
Transcaucasia, Arabia, and the Aegean: it has been seen twice 
in the African Tripoli and may well have been better established 
when the rainfall was greater. From the abundance of cultivated 
varieties in Abyssinia it has been argued that barley must have 
been native there, though none seems to be wild now: but are 
tulips native in Holland? Barley has been found among the 
remains of Egyptians not later than Middle Psredynastic times, 
but not certainly earlier than the first intrusion of Asiatic types 
of people. 

Wheat includes three distinct plants, with many varieties. 
‘Einkom’ {TriHeum monococewn) or ‘dinkel’ wheat is well distri- 
buted throughout Asia Minor, in north Syria, and as far as the 
Persian border of Kurdistan; varieties of it are found in Greece 
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and Bulgaria, and as a weed in Serbia; in the Crimea, and in 
eastern Caucasus. ‘Emmer’ {Tritkum dicoccum) grew wild in 
ancient Babylonia; it has been collected along the Euphrates, 
in Syria and east of the Jordan, and twice in Persia; closely 
allied varieties have been found in Armenia and Georgia. 
Neither ‘emmer’ nor ‘einkom’ has been found wild anywhere 
in Africa; it must be remembered, however, that tlie climate 
of north-eastern Africa has probably deteriorated more than 
that of western Asia. No variety of the ‘bread wheats’ 
(Triticum vulgare) has ever been found wild: they may be 
crosses between ‘emmer’ and ‘einkorn’ or some wild grass, 
and on Mount Hermon these two wild grains grow together 
along with wild barley, which has a more conspicuous grain 
than either. 

Cultivated ‘emmer’ has been found stored in an undisturbed 
grave of the ‘Badarian’ culture of the Nile valley, about 
5000 b;g. But the Badarian folk probably, and certainly their 
Tasian predecessors, are of Asiatic rather than African type, 
and as no wild wheats of any kind have been found in Africa, 
this cultivated grain may have been introduced too. That a 
stone grinder was found in a Tasian grave proves nothing, for 
other things may be ground besides grain; a caution which wc 
may have to remember later. 

So little has been explored of the earliest cultures of Meso- 
potamia that the potfull of some sort of wheat from jemd-et- 
Nasr near Kish is at present unique; and it is only provisionally 
that it is dated about 5000 b.c. Of the people of this part of 
Mesopotamia we know that they were already a mixture of the 
‘brown’ Mediterranean breed with broad-headed folk probably 
from the Mountain-zone; and that their culture has links with 
Syria, where both ‘emmer’ and ‘einkom’ grow wild, 
whence wheat seems to have been carried to Egypt. 

To these scanty dues to the origin of so momentous a dis- 
covery, tradition and ritual add something. It was the Egyptian 
goddess Isis who ‘found emmer and barley growing wild’ and 
gave them to stop men eating each other, and at her festival 
symbols plaited of wheat and barley-stalks were carried around, 
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as they were within living memory at English ‘harvest homes’. 
Similar myths were told of Cybele in Asia Minor, of Demeter in 
Greece, Ceres in Italy, and other native corn-mothers in Sicily 
and Spain. In Greece, the customary thank-offering to Demeter 
was a pig. Such rites live long. May we guess that those to 
whom the corn-lady brought her gift of grain had nothing 
better than pigs to give in return? 

Pottery. It may seem trivial to pass from control of animals 
and plants, which has meant so much to man, to the potter’s 
mastery over his clay. But beyond the very real advance in 
culture (which is, after all, a convenient term for this or tliat 
people’s place in Nature, and outlook on it) which tliis simple 
invention marks, ancient pottery has special significance to our- 
selves. For clay is so plastic as to reproduce the peculiar styles 
and designs of contemporary handicrafts, basketry, leather, 
turnery, and metal-work; so fragile and frequently replaced 
that it chronicles fashions minutely as they change; so inde- 
structible that it outlasts almost everything; so valueless, that 
its fragments are cast out unwanted, and accumulate undis- 
turbed, later above earlier, and consequently form our most 
copious,' most varied, and most indisputable evidence of chang- 
ing needs and tastes. In particular, since in simple communities 
pot-making is woman’s work, at all events until the potter’s 
wheel comes into use, a change of pot-fabric on any site betokens 
wholesale replacement of its women; continuity of pot-fabric, 
that whatever the political or social revolutions of that commun- 
ity, through massacre or defeat of its menfolk, the women were 
perpetuating, together with their industrial skill, the blood of 
the old population, their folk-memory, and probably large 
elements of their language and religion. 

Cordage, Textiles, and Woodwork Of other handicrafts there 
is little evidence even in the best cave deposits. Perforated 
Dmaments and beads imply some kind of drill, and also thread 
jy which to suspend them; an Aurignacian buried in a cave at 
\thlit in Palestine even wears a head-dress embroidered with 
hells. Hides and sinews can hardly have been lacking when 
)one and antler were used and carved. But it was a new 
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experience, as the great forests spread over the hunting-grounds, 
to make similar use of the remains of trees and plants. Yet this, 
quite apart from fruits, nuts, and eventually grain, was one 
of the new notions which initiated the modem world. Very 
significant is the change in the technique of implement-making. 
With flaked flint you can wound, kill, and flay an animal, pre- 
pare hide and meat, shape and decorate bone; but you cannot 
fell a tree or work wood. For forester’s use, a tougher tool is 
needed; a rolled pebble of slate or basalt, split and ground to a 
smooth edge, serves both as axe and wedge. ‘So the tree fells 
itself’, for this edge-tool is lashed to a wooden handle, and 
wielded with a force that would shatter an implement of flint. 
Similarly fibrous bark and roots, and the tough stems of plants, 
are a substitute for sinew and hair, far more adaptable to 
basketry, net-work, and textiles. To realize how small a glimpse 
of the daily life and work, in this new world of forest exploitation, 
is given by most ancient sites, we must turn to the homes of 
modem forest folk in tropical countries, where the rank vegeta- 
tion offers much the same problems, and therewith the means 
to solve them, as did the temperate rain-forest of post-glacial 
Europe. Only one ancient culture reveals by its peculiar 
circumstances these other aspects of primitive wood-craft, and 
societies based on them. 

Alpine Lake-dwelling Culture. 

At first sight the timber rafts and platforms of the Baltic peat- 
morasses offer a primitive anticipation of the more elaborate 
and systematic pile-dwellings which fringe Alpine lake-shores 
and occur also widely outside the Alpine region, for example, at 
Glastonbury in Somerset far on in the Iron Age, and in Mace- 
donia, where Herodotus described them picturesquely in the 
fifth century b.c. And indeed it is not improbable that adven- 
, turers fiom the Baltic shores may have found their way up a 
great river such as the Rhine into its Alpine head-waters. Even 
closer are the resemblances between the Baltic platforms and the 
timber-built ‘crannogs’ of the lochs of Scotland and Ireland, 
many of them quite late, if not of historic periods. For this mode 
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f life, rude as it is, at least makes human existence possible 
nder austere conditions of cold and wet. 

But intermediate types of settlement are rare, and other 
lements of the lake-dwellers’ culture have to be taken into 
xount. From the west doubtless also came implements of 
one and antler, perpetuating late palacolitliic fashions, and 
ide Capsian types of flaked instruments. Microliths arc found 
;re actually in their wooden settings, preserved with much 
her perishable material in the lake-sediment below and 
ound the dwellings. The pottery, too, follows clumsy leather 
:ms, like that of the kitchen-middens. But especially in the 
stern Alps, and most of all in the lake-dwellings of Upper 
istria, all these rather primitive characters arc merged in a 
Iture which in respect of pot fabrics and other movables is 
entially borrowed from the Danubian (p. 154 below). Here, 
t, resemblances of form arc no safe measure of antiquity; 
-valley and in fcnland are always the refuges of the dis- 
isessed and old-fashioned. It is noteworthy that in these 
dements the best pottery is the earliest; and that the bones of 
nestic animals arc relatively commoner in the lower than in 
higher deposits. It is only in the latest layers, on tlie other 
id, that polished stone axes occur, followed soon by copper 
aments, and fresh fabrics of pottery, 
ut what after all needs explanation is the peculiar structure 
he lake-dwellings themselves. Wooden piles driven in large 
ibers into the mud-bottom off shore supported a timber 
form, on which huts and enclosures, also of woodwork, 
d. Herodotus describes the ‘single gangway’ to the shore, 
trap-doors in the platform, the horses foddered on the fish 
ed up through them in baskets, the babies ‘tethered by tlxe 
lest they roll off’. He notes also what organized labour went 
le building of lake-villages, and the polygamy of their folk, 
n the remains of Swiss pile-dwellings we can complete the 
ire; the thatched roofs, day hearths, and frequent conflagra- 
; besides the dever carpentry, various whoUy-wooden con- 
nces, from whistles and combs to boomerangs and anchors, 
cart-wheels to canoes; the cordage, netting, and textiles, 

I 
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fundamental dependence on woodcraft and other forest lore 
this other group of cultures has in common a peculiar hamllln g 
of their pottery, and especially of its painted decoration, which 
reveals something of their mode of life, and helps to explain why 
their distribution is so wide and also so discontinuous. 

Cultures so distributed are, however, not easy to explain: in 
particular, how is it that the pottery in various regions of it 
differs greatly in its shape, but is relatively uniform in its orna- 
nient, which is always executed in paint, and usually in pigment 
darker than the surface of the clay? As the lake-dwelling settle- 
ments of the Alps differ in details borrowed or intruded in course 
of time from alien neighbours, so the settlements with ‘painted- 
ware’ cultures represent various phases and periods, and exhibit 
regional peculiarities some of which can already be referred to 
a particular foreign source; for example, the spiral decoration of 
the Ukraine and Thessaly (pp. 120, 157) which seems to be 
borrowed from the Danubian folk (p. 155). As the argument 
has now to be cumulative, some of the principal ‘painted-ware’ 
cultures must be considered separately in detail. 

East of the Carpathians, and widely across the ‘black-earth’ 
steppe as far as the middle course of tlie Dnieper as well as south- 
wards through Wallachia to the Lower Danube, settlements are 
foimd protected by a rough stone rampart and ditch, and con- 
taining much pottery, painted with bold spirals in red, outlined 
with black, on a white ground: another fabric has its spiral 
ornament grooved and filled with white: and occasional frag- 
ments with incised spirals suggest intercourse with the Danubian 
region beyond the Carpathians (p. 158). A common form is a 
tubular stand, and these occur also in pairs, with cross-pieces 
and handles. Female figures in day illustrate either tattooing 
or painting with similar spiral designs. Bones of horses, cattle, 
sheep, and pigs occur, and ‘shoe-last’ implements indicate hoe- 
agriculture again like that of the Danube basin (p. 154). On 
several sites two periods of this culture are distinguished, and 
ovCTSo wide an area there axe naturally local variations. Around 
Tripolje, near Kiev, flat axes of copper occur, and perforated 
maces and hammer-axes; these also axe certainly &om else- 
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fhere. West of the Carpathians, in Transylvania, in the upper 
alley of the Alt, the same ‘painted-ware’ culture reappears 
t Erosd in a district which yields both copper and gold, and 
connected with the Wallachian plain by the deep-cut valley 
' the Alt. The settlement at Erosd is in a strong position, on a 
mr, and is fortified with rampart and ditch. Here ornaments of 
)pper and of gold occur, and also clay stamps bearing the spiral 
signs with which people decorated themselves. The vessels 
e redware, painted with spirals and maeanders in several 
Jours. They were traded occasionally to the Danubian settlc- 
ent at Tordos in the Maros valley farther west, where also 
Id is found in rivci'-silt. Crude painted wares appear rarely 
ewhcrc in the Danubian region, and also in Galicia and 
oravia north of the Carpathians. They seem to be offshoots 
m the main ‘painted-ware’ culture. Soutli of the lower 
inube, similar fabrics of pottery characterize sites in Dobrudja 
d eastern Bulgaria, the Maritza valley, and eastern Mace- 
aia. In Thessaly many sites acquire varieties of the ‘painted- 
re’ culture in their second period, which is contemporary 
:h the Second Danubian culture (p. 155). Even in south 
ly there arc early painted wares with similar designs in 
ulia, and others again in eastern Sicily (p. 168). 

Irigin of the Painted Wares. As there are no painted wares 
her west, and the Thessalian varieties are intruded into a 
ion of quite diflFercnt culture (p. 159) at a period earlier 
n the arrival of Aegean painted styles from the island world, 
;ems necessary to look for the origin of the whole ‘painted- 
e’ culture in some other direction. But north of its ‘black- 
h’ habitat lay the deciduous forest, and utter barbarism till 
;h later; and eastward, beyond the Dnieper, the strongly 
trasted and far less artistic culture of the ‘ochre graves’ 
229), whose tribes eventually spread westward and ovei> 
Imed the painted-ware folk, as we shall see (p. 232). 

It farther afield still are found other painted-ware cultures, 
p in a stratified mound on the site of the Persian city Susa, 
le foot-hills of the Zagros range, the earliest setdement and 
emetery yield flint implements, simple copper axes and 
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mirrors, and much pottery, of fine thin light-coloured clay 
painted in black with conventional designs suggested partly by 
the structure of leather bowls and cups, but partly derived from 
homed animals, flying and running birds, and coursing dogs. 
These people then were hunters. That they had also agriculture 
is su^ested (but not proved) by grinding stones; that they had 
some trade, by a few foreign pots of red ware, and by obsidian 
and turquoise, probably from Armenia and north Persia. 
Beneath similar finds at Tepe Musyan, higher in the hills, nearly 
a hundred miles from Susa, lies a deposit with similar but cruder 
pottery, and no trace of metal. This earlier culture reappears on 
other sites in the same region. Other closely related fabrics occur 
in Mesopotamia at Tell-al- ' Ubaid (near Ur) and in the ‘antcdilu- • 
vian’ layer at Ur itself, at Abu Shahrein (ancient Eridu) and at 
Bender Bushire, and appear to be considerably earlier than the 
earliest Sumerian graves. They may be of the fifth millennium 
and were formerly dated even earlier. Those who used them 
were eultivators as well as hunters: they had flint hoes and 
arrow-points, corn-grinders and sickles, and spindle-whorls. 

In northern Mesopotamia also there is painted ware at Kish, 
in the layer which preceded the great flood (p. 131); but it 
differs from that of Ur in having red paint as well as black, and 
in this respect resembles painted fabrics of North Syria and 
Asia Minor. In Mesopotamia, indeed, it looks as though two 
distinct movements of culture had converged on the newly 
formed alluvium, one from the eastern foot-hills, the other 
down-river from the north-west. In any case, the earliest culture 
in Mesopotamia turns out to be derivative from a culture or 
cultures already well developed elsewhere, and partaking in 
‘painted-ware’ tradition. To the fabrics of Syria and Asia Minor 
we have now to add ‘painted ware’ from a fresh site in Cyprus, 
which, if it is really earlier than the first bronze-age culture 
there, increases the significance of the maiinland evidence, and 
helps to establish its priority. 

Similar fabrics of painted pottery are widespread at a very 
early period; at Anau on the foot-hills of southern Turkestan 
near Teheran, in north-western Persia; in Seistan, and at Nal 
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in Baluchistan; at Mohenjo-daro in Sind, and Harappa in 
Punjab, and on several sites in the Kansu, Honau, and Fengtien 
Drovinccs of northern China. The Chinese sites are certainly 
;arly, and have been attributed to the centuries about or before 
•500 B.c. The others cannot be dated as yet. 

Thus the group of sites with painted pottery between the 
Dnieper, Carpathians, and Lower Danube, with expansion into 
Transylvania and outliers or imitations in Moravia and even 
1 Bohemia, falls into place as a far westward outlier of a great 
ulture province embracing the whole length of the Eurasian 
rasslands, and also the whole width of the Mountain-zone and 
s Iranian plateau-heart. 

Painted Ware and NomxiAs. This unusually wide range of a 
ilture so nearly uniform in its decorative art is not at first 
ght easy to explain. But certain features arc significant. Most 
■ the local styles have vases wliich, whether actually whcel- 
ade or not, exhibit both in form and in the arrangement of 
eir decoration that symmetry about a vertical axis which 
;trays the influence of the potter’s wheel. The decoration is 
(plied in horizontal zones, more or less enhancing the curva- 
res of body and neck; and in the ‘second culture’ at Susa and 
io in the derivative fabrics of Syria and Palestine, the hori- 
ntal zones arc broken up into panels by vertical partitions, and 
:se panels arc embellished with more or less pictorial designs. 
But the First Style of Susa, the First Period at Anau, and 
5 most characteristic examples at present known from Asia 
nof, are unusually free from these influences. Their vase 
ms arc indeterminate and sloppy, and the painting cither 
•petuates features of construction in leather, felt, or other 
ible substance, or else disregards or disguises the shape of the 
sel so completely as to suggest that it represents some pai- 
red material, out of which desired shapes were cut, and fitted 
ether, the cuts and seams running one way, and the lines 
he vessel another. Many of the detailed ornaments, too, and 
ecially those which fill interspaces in the structural designs, 
actually in use on the leather-work of pastoral peoples 
ristoric times, both on the northern and on the southern 
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grasslands. In Ukraine and at Erosd, too, the de.signs sprawl 
all over the surface, irrespective of shape or use, and in Thessaly 
they seem to camouflage the vase form deliberately. 

Occurring as they do both very early as at Susa, or very 
secluded as in Asia Minor— or both, as in early Thessaly— these 
types of decoration seem to be primitive in this technique; 
nearest, therefore, to the phase at which the newly acquired art 
of the potter adopted and perpetuated forms and ornaments 
from some other handicraft. This is most likely to have occurred 
at the points where a nomad pastoral folk settled down to 
sedentary life on the parkland margin of their grassland, or 
beyond it. 

Following this clue, we note that whereas clay vessels charac- 
terize sedentary cultures, nomad pastoral people make habitual 
use of leather, and there are other instances of nomad folk taking 
to pottery when they settle down on the margin of the grass- 
land. If tribes of a widespread nomad folk traditionally using 
decorated leather-work settled down at different points in this 
way, it might be expected that their painted pottery would agree 
in decoration while varying in form, as these ‘painted wares’ 
actually do. And such occasions of settlement need not be 
contemporary, so long as the nomad culture continues, out of 
which they diverge. If, however, within the grassland itself, or 
fiom some other point on its margin, a different culture came 
into being, and spread, it would sooner or later disorganize 
such earlier settlements, and drive survivors of them farther 
afield, nomadic once more. If, moreover, such folk resumed their 
nomad habit, the same tradition of pot-making once acquired 
should reappear wherever else they became temporarily settled, 
and ventured to make pots; whereas, on the move, pots being 
brittle perish,, and cannot be renewed. As we have perceptible 
accumulations of potsherds only where settlement has been 
continuous, the discontinuity, and also the local variations, of 
this industry explain themsdves, as easily as similar discrepan- 
cies among the handicrafts of distinct tribes of modem nomads. 
In North Afiica, where a quite distinct industry of similarly 
painted pottery has come into being on the margin of another 
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Teat region of nomad culture, the ornaments of the sedentary 
Labyle potters vary from family to family, but arc hereditary 
dthin each, and have a general resemblance to the decorated 
;ather-work of the nomad people. 

It seems therefore safe to regard this widespread group of 
linted wares as the record of local stabilization, in regions of 
irmanent settlement, of the nomad peoples of a continuous 
assland regime. If we can date such settlements, we have 
iproximate dates, within the continuance of that regime, at 
rich such crises occurred; and their geographical distribution 
irks points at which, for some reason or another, sedentary 
; had attractions, or was enforced on the nomads by 
cumstances. 

!t has only been necessary to discuss a matter at present so 
culative because the painted-ware cultures of Thessaly and 
Elam are outstanding facts, not explained by the earliest 
twn history of otiicr cultures, Mesopotamian and Aegean, 
'.eh grew up adjacent to them, and tlicmsclves necessary to 
lain certain peculiarities of tliose very early cultures, and 
a to throw' light on their origins. The earliest settlers in 
lopotamia, for example, brought with them tliithcr a culture 
:h already included painted ware, 
i contrast then with the lake-dwellers who seem to per- 
.ate within the Mountain-zone a mode of existence highly 
ialized and characteristic of forest life, and in part adapted 
the last makeshifts of the old Stone Age in the north-west, 
■painted-ware’ folk illustrate attempts of nomad pastorals 
the Northern Flatland (perhaps originally derived from 
teppe plateau of Iran) to accommodate themselves to the 
.and conditions of the margins of the forest-belt as it shrank 
■ from the south-east on the north flank of the Mountain- 
Wehave now to considerwhat the effects of that shrinkage 
south-west of the same highland r^on. 

Flatland: its permid Rivers compared and contrasted. 

5 gradual change of climate over the Southern Flatland 
ly enchanced the importance of the greater rivers which 
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traveree it. We have only to imagine a similar dccrca.se of rain- 
fall in America over the ‘middle west’ or the Argentine, or in 
Africa over the Congo basin or the Zambesi, to reconstruct its 
effects in these ancient times. Gradually, all but the largest 
streams failed, their dry gravelly beds still scoring the sand-worn 
surface: and at last only two river-systems, exceptionally sup- 
plied at their distant sources, remained (and still remain) in 
function. There are special but different reasons for their 
perennial flow. 

In western Asia the Tigris and Euphrates collect the winter 
rainfall of large tracts within the Mountain-zone, and the 
Tigris receives tributaries all along its left bank from similar 
hiU-girt basins. In summer, also, both Euphrates and Tigris arc 
in flood, for the snow which begins to melt from Marcli to May 
is not all gone till autumn, and the flood-waters sweep down 
violently, bringing much coarse gravel and silt, so that fresh and 
uncharted shoals emerge each autumn when the river subsides. 

In Africa the Nile’s lower course, below the crystalline spill- 
way of the Cataracts, trzuismits only the finest mud, and this 
only in the summer flood-time: all other debris has been shed 
long before, on the Blue Nile, when the grade first slackens out 
of the foot-hills of Abyssinia; and the White Nile flows always 
sluggish but clear through sudd-covered swamp, after it leaks 
through the rock rim at Ripon Falls. Even the Wliitc Nile, fed 
by equatorial rains in the Lake Region, flows stronger in 
summer, as the rain-belt shifts northward with the sun; but 
the sudden flood that reaches Egypt in July is mainly due to the 
summer rain on the great highland of Abyssinia, which breaks 
suddenly as in India, and converts long reaches of tire White 
Nile into a backwater of the Blue, providing also almost all 
the silt. 

Nile and Euphrates. The diflFerences between the regimes of the 
Nile and the Two Rivers of Mesopotamia explain the profound 
contrasts in their economic history. The Nile flood, regulaar and 
nearly uniform, is easily controlled and distributed over the 
long narrow floor of the valley; a low Nile causes anxiety, but 
hardly famine; a high Nile may ‘breed frogs’, but cannot 
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devastate Egypt. On the Euphrates, and still more on the 
Tigris, tlie date and volume of the flood are alike uncertain; the 
heavy load of gravel gives the streams terrible power to erode 
old embankments and new channels; between eddies and shoals, 
navigation is perilous at all seasons, and impossible at liigh and 
low water alike. The coarser sediment blocks the channels, the 
finer is swept along the swift current, to be shed suddenly where 
fresh water meets salt, extending the vast area of fringing fen, 
nstead of renewing the fertility of the ‘Land between the 
R.ivers’. At the head of the Persian Gulf there is no such current 
IS distributes the Nile mud along the ‘Serbonian bog’ towards 
Palestine; and the converging lateral deltas of neighbouring 
orrents have enclosed a vast lagoon in front of Basra. Thus, 
elow tire surface-soil of Egypt it is only rarely that there is trace 
f bedding or change of texture; at about inches in a century, 

eposition has been steady for 50-70 feet and therefore at least 
>r 15,000 years. Under the ruins of Ur and Kish the deposits 
3t of one flood only, but of several, are recognizable. The 
)eluge’ here was a fearsome and memorable event, like the 
eat floods of the Yangtse and Mississippi in our own time. 

i/e Valley. 

As long as the Libyan desert received rain, the lateral gullies 
the Nile valley brought down seasonal torrents, and there 
s continuous herbage from the high desert down to the jungle 
d fens along the swampy vagrant river (much as we see it now 
the Jordan valley) far up tire White Nile. Tree-roots found 
ong huts of the earliest settlements belong to kinds already 
inct in Egypt in later prehistoric times. That the Nile valley 
irmed with game is evident front the pot-paintings of the 
dynastic people, and from tomb-paintings later than 
0 B.c. In Sudan, modem Nilotic tribes have been seen scat- 
ng millet-seed on the mud as the river subsides, and retum- 
ffom their dry-ground settlements when the crop was ready, 
nstructive link between mere ‘food-gatheiing’ and deliberate 
culture; and Predynastic Egyptians certainly ate a sort of 
et, and may have obtained it in some such way. The earliest 
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known inhabitants, of the ‘Tasian’ culture, resemble the broad- 
headed breed of the Mountain-zone, but their ‘Badarian’ 
successors were southerners, akin to the more ancient stocks of 
South India and Ceylon. The Badarians were settled folk, 
hunting and fishing, but also cultivating emmer and bai'ley; it 
is not so clear whether they had domestic animals. They made 
clothes from flax and skins, wove baskets, fashioned pottery, 
oflen imitating baskets and sometimes leather-work; and they 
ground axe-heads and vessels in hard stone. They had copper, 
beads of glazed stone. Red Sea shells for ornaments, green 
malachite from Sinai for face-paint: their custom was to bury 
their dead in a shallow trench, wrapped in mats or skins, with 
amulet figures of women in ivory or clay. Whether these 
represent the wife of the deceased, or some protecting power, 
is, as so often, quite uncertain. With their polished axes they 
were able to fell the trees, whose roots arc found among tlieir 
huts, and they had varied tools of flint, capable of working 
timber into boomerangs and other implements. When tlieir 
pots broke, they could bore the fragments and lace them 
together, as calabashes are mended in South Africa. Ivory was 
to be had for the hunting, and was worked into vessels, spoons, 
pins, and hair-corhbs carved with birds. The local ostrich sup- 
plied feathers for fans, and eggshell from which were cut beads 
for necklaces, as among the Capsians and the microlith-folk of 
South Africa. 

Farther north, in theFayyflmdepression,thenfilled with water 
200 feet above the present lake, people of similar habits Ixad also 
acquired cattle, sheep, and pigs, and used barbed harpoons, 
tanged arrow-heads, and disk-shaped mace-heads. These imple- 
ments may have been acquired by intercourse, but perhaps were 
devised locally. There is nothing to show that these early Nile- 
folk were not as indigenous as other North African people of 
similar buUd. That they have some negroid traits, only shows 
that intercourse already occurred up and down Nile across the 
whole drought-belt. But as the steppe-folk were crowded into 
the Valley and the oases, these Sudanese types faded out, and 
Badarian culture passed into the First Predynastic. 
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Settlements now became numerous all down the Valley. As 
timber trees disappeared, stone axes were disused— in the 
Fayum they were even reshaped by chipping— and coniferous 
wood was imported from Syria. The flaking of flint knives and 
arrow-points was now superb. For small instruments, however, 
copper became commoner, though it was still not fused but 
treated as a malleable stone; probably it came from Sinai, like 
its ore, the green malachite. Other distant intercourse brought 
obsidian, lapis lazuli, and emery, all found in the Mountain-zone. 
For river traffic, boats were made of bundles of rushes, with cabins 
and oars, but no sails yet. There is ampler provision for the 
needs of the dead, clay models are substituted for real cattle or 
attendants, and the vases and slate palettes are decorated with 
scenes of daily life, anticipating the fresco-paintings of later 
times. Representations of noxious animals may be amulets, or 
‘totemic’ badges. The coexistence and also the sequence of 
distinct fabrics of pottery and styles of decoration, red-polished, 
black-rimmed, incised, or painted white on red, suggests both 
local isolation and fresh immigrants from Nubia or the Libyan 
west; some details in this and in other arts link Predynastic 
culture with Capsian in Algeria and Spain. As so often in later 
days, intercourse led to comparison, and provoked competitive 
advancement among riverside communities communicating up 
or down stream. 

A Second Predynastic phase seems to have originated in 
Lower Egypt. But its origins are obscure, for the delta mud 
covers them, as it coven the ‘black ware’ settlements which 
preceded it there. When this Second Predynastic culture 
spreads up the valley, it is contrasted with the First which it 
overmastered there, by its pear-shaped mace-heads, scimitar- 
aiives, swallow-tail blades, buff pottery painted with red 
oattems and scenes, and fondness for animal-shaped pots and 
lalettes. Figurines in the graves are replaced by amulets, 
■epresenting bulls’ heads, flies, and falcons, and the grave- 
quipment is often dcliberatdy smashed, to liberate (perhaps) 
he ‘souls’ of the objects. The ships on the vases and in a 
lastered tomb at Hierakonpolis now bear ensigns, usually 
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such animals as were worshipped in the provincial ‘nomes’ of 
later times. Models of houses show timbered doorways; the 
variety of foreign rarities indicates wider intercourse; games 
were played, so leisure was enjoyed and. enhanced; dances 
combined recreation witli acts of worship; painting and model- 
ling betray observation of nature and society, and by their uses 
reveal also distinctions of rank or wealth. There is even a first 
attempt at an engraved seal-cylinder; but no advance yet on the 
rude symbols which are common to the First culture and to 
the Capsian cave-paintings. 

The technique of vase-painting, the pear-shaped maces, and 
animal-shaped vessels, challenge comparison (as we shall see) 
with other cultures in western Asia; and the Osiris legends in 
later Egypt presume just such an intrusion from Syria as the 
Second culture indicates. That its early centre in the Delta was 
on its western front resulted from other causes, the supply of 
twiroti for glaze, the Libyan olive-industry, the convenience of 
the sole port for seafaring ships. These now began to reach the 
Syrian coast and also Asia Minor and Crete, the nearest 
copious sources of the timber which Delta and Valley alike 
lacked. 

It is a further question whether the spread of a northern cul- 
ture, up the Valley, may be identified with the traditional 
advance of Horus and his Harpoon-folk and Falcon-folk, witli 
which some scholars associate the introduction of hieroglyphic 
writing, and of the Egyptian calendar with its reckoning in 
cycles of 1,460 years from an initial date in 4236 B.c. Early 
representations of the symbolic falcon, and of the typical maces 
and arrow-heads, are in accordance with this; but in another 
interpretation, Horus and his folk entered Egypt from the south. 
That fresh elements of culture, which seem from their distribu- 
tion to be of Asiatic origin, appear in Egypt during this period, 
is, however, certam. The primeval sdf-sufl&ciency of tie first 
valley-culture had disappeared before the end of the First 
Predynastic period, and wider intercourse with other lands had 
its reaction on the Nile-people themselves. 

Sequence Dates cad Proto-Dynast Culture. By comparison of 
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successive fashions in each of several distinct crafts, a system of 
‘sequence dates’ has been constructed winch makes it possible 
to assign relative age to this or that tomb or habitation, and 
even to estimate absolute antiquity by reckoning backwards 
from the earliest liistorical dynasties. For example, the develop- 
ment of more elaborate forms oftombs, so determined, indicates 
growing contrasts of wealth and dignity, and more elaborate 
precautions for the continuance of well-being after death, 
through lavish equipment of the graves, and protective super- 
structures of which the ultimate forms are the mastaba-tombs 
of the Third Dynasty and the pyramids of the Fourth. Other 
instances arc the regular supply of foreign timber, mainly from 
Syria, and (beyond the ‘Great Bend of the Land’) from southern 
Asia Minor and Crete; the increasing abundance of copper, also 
breign; the wonderful craftsmanship of the vessels in diorite and 
)ther hard stone; the decline of pottery, as these and metal vases 
)ecame commoner; the use of hieroglyphic writing, and cylin- 
ler-scals, revealing the new need to communicate precise 
oformation and authentic orders at a distance; the Egyptian 
bjects (and even an Egyptian temple) found at Byblus far up 
ie Syrian coast; the Red Sea Tndma-%h£^ which were being 
:aded as far as Crete; and the ships with masts and square sails 
uite different from the papyrus-boats of the river. Decorative 
id symbolic designs occasionally resemble Mesopotamian, and 
fer the establishment of the First Dynasty in control of both 
alley and Delta, the ceremonial maces of the earliest kings, 
ith their elaborate relief-carving, are more often of Meso- 
»tamian fashion. The recessed brick-work of the royal tombs, 
litating a fagade of wooden posts and matting, the plan of the 
mbs themsdves, and the burial of animals and attendants in 
tm, recur also on Sumerian sites. There were mtruders also 
long the people themselves. A new large-built, long-headed 
)e appears m the royal tombs; broad-headed people among 
; w^-to-do under the Third Dynasty. 

Ai'hich way intercourse went, is disputed. Thei Sumerians 
taioly navigated the Persian Gulf, and brought copper from 
gan in south-east Arabia; the Predynastic centres round 
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Abydos have the shortest and Ccisiest road from the valley to a 
Red Sea port; it is possible therefore that Arabia was circum- 
navigated already, as it certainly was in later times. On tlie 
other hand, Egypt has no defensible frontier at the Isthmus, and 
some of the first foreign traits arc shared rather with Palestine 
than with Mesopotamia. Probably both avenues were in use. 

First Cultures in Mesopotamia. 

At first sight the sodden alluvial foreshore which Euphrates 
and Tigris began to accumulate at the head of the Persian Gulf, 
rapidly while the snows and rainfall were heavier, and more 
slowly later, was not favourable ground for a civilization. It had 
neither stone, nor flint, nor metals; the rivers were torrential in 
winter, sluggish and unwholesome in summer; the natural 
rdgime was marsh and fen, sand-bank and backwater, wild pig 
and waterfowl. But along the streams the date-palm grew wild, 
and in the foot-hills were wild wheat and barley, wild vines and 
stone-finiits, wild sheep and goats; among the mountains, 
obsidian, lapis lazuli, turquoise, copper, and tin. Above all, 
there was always water. Only ‘let the waters under the heaven 
be gathered together into one place, and let the dry land ap- 
pear’, and what a paradise was here ! 

With present limited information from very few excavated 
sites, only main elements can be recognized in a complex situa- 
tion. Out of Arabia, and also out of the foot-hills of Elam east 
of the Gulf, it was easy for settlers to occupy the fen-land as fast 
as it was formed. The people themselves were of the widespread 
Eurafrican breed, of Arabisin, not Highland, origin. Such a 
settlement, at TeU-al-'Ubaid near Ur, on the western margin, 
has already a composite culture. But nomad folk out of steppe- 
country do not usually build huts of timber, matting, and wattle- 
work, nor make fine pottery. Stone door-pivots must be a* 
heritage firom a land that had stone. Grain-crops were culti- 
vated with flaked hoes of chert, not unlike early hand-axes firom 
India and Somaliland. Arrow-heads, axes, and pear-shaped 
maces were of various imported stones; sickles were usually of 
hard-baked clay, for copper (though known) was rare. In 
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general tliis culture resembles that of the Elamite hills. The 
pots, too, are painted; but their decoration and forms are dis- 
tinct from the painted wares of Elam, and arc in part based on 
basketry; the potter’s skill, applied to local needs, has been 
earned from elsewhere, perhaps from more than one source, 
br there are also pots without paint, but comb-ornamented and 
)rovided with handles, probably the earliest known yet, but 
ecalling the primitive handlcd-wares of Syria and Asia Minor 
». below, p. 14.7). From Samara to Bushire, on the other 
largin of the Gulf, there are painted wares much more akin 
) the highland types. 

Quite distinct from all this is the painted ware of Jemd-et- 
asr, near Kish, in the far north of the flood-land. Here the 
semblances are with fabrics of Garchemish in north Syria and 
rther afield, and the people themselves are a mixture of Eur- 
rican and Armcnoid types; as if there had been movement 
)wn-stream along the Upper Euphrates, such as has often 
curred. This would bring into the country around Sippar 
irth Semitic tribes of the ‘Martu’ or ‘Amurru’ type (p. 137), 
tween whom and tlie Arabian nomads there is distant kinship 
language, but strong contrast of habit and behaviour; for the 
rthem Semite is sedentary, a village dweller, and a farmer, 
r him the older and firmer silt of Akkad was a paradise; the 
itherly fenland could be left, till it dried, to the fen folk. These 
ckadian’ Semites seem to have descended into the flood-plain 
ly enough to anticipate the rival movement of foot-hill folk 
vn the Tigris, and divert it up-stream into what eventually 
ame Assyria; but the danger of ‘Guti’ intrusion remained, 
1 differences of language, as well as of custom, aggravated 
feud. 

.ather later, and apparently not until Akkadian settlement 
already well advanced, another alien people appeared in 
south, with a distinct language, and a culture of their own 
ruperior to that of the fen folk, whom they exploited and 
ually superseded. Whence these ‘Sumerians’ came is still 
ited. They were big ‘black-heads’, with long beards, but 
narrow skulls of a type which occurs in primitive Egypt, 
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but also in modern Baluchistan, Afghanistan, and the Indus 
valley. With this the bullet-headed statues do not quite agree, 
and it is possible that the priests and rulers whom they represent 
were of broader build than the mass of the population repre- 
sented in the graves: and certainly there was such a mi.Kture in 
the burials at Kish. 

The gods of these Sumerians were hill-deities, their hoiuses 
timber-built, their characteristic dress a skirt covered with 
flounces or tassels like a wcll-wom sheepskin; their language 
was of the ‘agglutinative’ type, best represented now among 
Mongoloids in central Asia. Most significant of all, from the 
first they were town-dwellers, forming distinct eoiniiact com- 
munities on sites protected from inundation by platform and 
dyke, with cultivable territory drained and irrigated by similar 
earthworks. 

Such enterprises presume efficient organization and guiding 
will, and this each Sumerian citizen found in his city-god, whose 
sanctuary, exalted on an artificial mound within the settlement, 
was at the same time religious, administrative, and economic, 
centre, administered by a priest-king, behind whose executive 
power stood the wealth and experience of an incorporated order 
of consecrated ministers of the god. Had we a glimpse of the 
foundation-days of such a community we might recognize a 
compact body of adventurers like the Falcon-clan and Harpoon- 
clan, in the Egjqjtian Horus-legend, whose coming transformed 
the Delta and the Valley into civilized states. 

But in Sumeria the region was wide as well as long; habitable 
sites were numerous, but insulated among channels and swamp.s; 
colonization was multiple, as it was in the Aegean and in the Po 
valley (pp. 158, 1 74) ; and tlie political history of the Sumeriams is 
along struggle for land-ownership, and for water-rights, between 
independent city-states, aggravated by fanatical devotion to each 
city-god, and onJy occasionally assuaged by temporary supre- 
macy of one city. It was a rule of force, or rather, in Greek 
phrase, a ‘dynasty’, the systematic use of material forces by a 
sequence of dominant wills. Repeatedly the greater coherence 
of the Accadian Semites gave them the mastciy over the 
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Sumerian south, as in the days of Sargon of Agade, and Ham- 
murabi of Babylon. 

Such a regime was not established suddenly, but essentially 
piecemeal; and at present only a few Sumerian cities have been 
explored. Hebrew legend gives glimpses of a period when the 
‘sons of God’ lived among another folk, and intermarried with 
the ‘daughters of men’, a common phrase where distinct peoples 
interpenetrate; of a great flood, which only certain ‘sons of 
God’ survived; of the attempt to found a single ‘city and a tower’ 
of burnt brick and bitumen ‘whose top may reach unto heaven’, 
and of the dispersal of tlic builders into many lands. But in this 
later story the new city is identified with Babylon, and city- 
builders ‘journeyed eastward and found a plain’, as though the 
flood-land were reached from up the Euphrates. Sumerian 
chronicles of about 2000 n.c. have also a flood, witli ‘dynasties’ 
before and alter it. At Ur, the first settlement is separated from 
the later by 8 feet of sterile silt. At Kish two early cultures are 
separated by such flood-deposits, and the earliest Sumerian 
remains from the later by another, which, however, does not 
seem to represent the same flood as devastated Ur. In such 
a catastrophe, the better protected and better organized people 
had obvious advantages, and though no single ‘Deluge’ covered 
the whole plain at once, the cumulative effect was to facilitate 
Sumerian occupation of the devastated areas, at the expense of 
an older peasantry. 

Even after the floods, though there was evidently much inter- 
course, and southern elements tend to predominate, there are 
marked contrasts between Akkadian culture at Kish, and 
Sumerian at Ur. The cities become populous and industrial, 
maintained by intensive cultivation of their territory, but 
supplementing local resources with organized trade in foreign 
materials and rarities against manufactured goods. For these 
business needs, messages and accounts were inscribed on clay 
tablets in a script which, though' still pictorial, is the precursor of 
the ‘cuneiform’ writing; these early documents, however, cannot 
yet be read. Engraved button-seals and cylinders provided 
personal signatures; and some of the seals were so accurately 
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fashioned that they may have served also as uuit-wcights. 
Among the remains of these people at Kish is a palace, built of 
sun-dried brick, with stairs and columns, slate slabs inlaid with 
pastoral and political scenes in shell and mothcr-of-pcarl; and 
there is one small stone inscription with pictorial symbols. But 
by this time Sumerian influences from the south arc conspicuous, 
and some of the graves are provided with a model boat, as 
though the way to the other world lay down-stream or oversea. 
At Ur the splendid ‘royal tombs’ of the First Dynasty display 
great wealth of gold and silver, wonderful craftsmanship in 
metals, stonework, and inlaid ornament; constructional skill in 
brick arches and vaults, vigorous naturalism in art, startling 
realism in the wholesale slaughter of retinue, men and animals 
alike, inside the graves. At Tell-al-'Ubaid the temple has copper 
lions, deer, and other creatures, encrusted with coloured mosaic, 
and an inlaid frieze of dairy scenes. These evidently were of 
supreme interest in the public economy. 

Some notable devices and inventions first appear in these 
Mesopotamian cultures. The flat copper axc-bladc was bent 
round the haft, not fixed into it, and then the ‘shaft hole’ so 
extemporized, in imitation of the perforated mace of stone, was 
cast solid, with the blade set either longwise or across for axe or 
adze, a great gain in strength and convenience. For the clay 
figures which after a while replaced real attendants in the tomb- 
retinue, hollow moulds were used, permitting mass-production, 
uniform, rapid, and cheap. Whether these clay-moulds, or 
copper-casting, came first is less easy to decide, for most of 
the early copper objects were worked over with hammer and 
graver. But the fine copper animals of Tell-al-'Ubaid were 
certainly cast in a mould. 

The larger domestic animals, ass and ox (and apparently also 
at Nippur a large antelope) were now employed as a source of 
power, by harnessing them to various contrivances— -sledge, 
cart, and plough. Merely to trail a fallen branch might happen 
to an animal accidentally; and some Redskins of North America 
tied to their dogs a pair of poles, to trail behind and carry a 
bundle. But it is a long way from that to the deliberate con- 
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struction and harnessing of a sledge, such as is still widely used 
on threshing floors in the Near East, and for transport in the 
Alps and in Ireland; still further, to the harnessing of a hoe or 
pick by its handle, so as to trace a continuous furrow, while the 
ploughman guides it by a handle inserted behind the blade. 
This primitive plough is still common in the Levant, made from 
a forked bough, with only the share-point in metal. Operated 
by the cultivator himself, tliis device is found among the KaflSrs, 
as in early Egypt, and in America among the natives of Colombia; 
what was fresh is the employment of the ox as a tractor, and such 
a labour-saving device was of special value where populations 
were growing so dense, and where irrigated crops could be 
raised in continuous sequence, provided power was available. 
But the inventor of the plough needed serviceable timber, and 
may well have been a man of the foot-hills, not of the flood- 
plain. 

Quite another notion is applied to transport, when a tree- 
trunk is cut, and laid so that the loaded sledge rolls forward 
over it. When the roller is loosely secured to the vehicle by 
slings or forked bearings, so as to revolve without being left 
behind, it is easy to trim down this roller into a pair of disks on 
an axle; then to build wheels of boards with a leathern tire, and 
fix them on the revolving axle; then to fix the axle, but leave 
the wheels free to rotate on it; and finally to construct a lighter 
wheel out of nave, spokes, and rim, bound with leather or metal. 
Actual wagons with four built-up wheels on revolving axles 
were found in the ‘royal tombs’ at Ur, but mere sledges were 
also in use on this light and level soil. Like the plough, the 
wheeled-cart presumes suitable timber, and considerable skill 
to fashion it. To us it is known first in Mesopotanoia, but that 
does not prove it indigenous there: for it occurs, still in the 
Bronze Age, in the laie-dwelHngs of the Alps (p. 113). In 
Egypt, wheeled cars only appear, together with the horse, 
under the Hyksos conquerors from western Asia; and their 
wheels are of delicate six-spoke construction. In Palestine, too, 
chariot warfare was encountered by the Hebrew invaders about 
1400 B.a. The wheel with axle, rotating for the potter’s use 
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horizontally, appears also in Mesopotamia at this early stage: 
but the spread of this device has not yet been traced j)rc;eisely. 

Early Use of Metals. While none of these inventions can be 
confidently ascribed to the Sumerians, nor even to their flood- 
land predecessors, some, of even more essential importance, 
certainly cannot. Early uses of metals must be distinguished 
according as the naturd substance is merely collected and 
refashioned as a malleable kind of pebble, or deliberately won 
from veins in the rocks, or reduced out of its natural ore by more 
or less elaborate smelting, so that a new substance is artificially 
made. In both hemispheres many quite simple peoples arc 
acquainted with ‘native’ gold or copper (more rarely with 
native silver) and hammer out the natural nuggets into useful 
or decorative shapes. Copper may be hardened by hammering, 
especially if it is alloyed with certain other metals, of which tin 
is the most useful; it is more easily hammered ifit is heated; and 
it is not difficult in a good fire to heat copper to melting-point, 
and cast it in a mould to a desired shape. At the Monclsee site 
in Austria, such a clay mould has been found still enclosing the 
stone implement which served as a model. But much early 
copper does not seem to have been fused at all. 

Gold, more malleable than copper, and also more difficult to 
melt, was even more commonly worked up from natural nug- 
gets, and sometimes shows where these have been welded to- 
gether. But softer and comparatively uselcs.s as it is, gold has 
been in greater esteem than copper, less on account of its 
rarity than of its bright appearance, conspicuous weight, and 
resistance to heat and moisture, which tarnish and corrupt copper 
rapidly. In the widespread belief that natural objects can com- 
municate their special qualities to other beings, and especially 
to man, gold has therefore been in demand as a ‘giver of life’, 
or raiher to sustain life and enhance vitality. Hence the 
pathetic custom of burying gold objects with the dead, which 
has gone far, in most early cultures, to prevent the .supply from 
exceeding the demand, and so to maintain the value of gold as 
a commodity. With this demand enhanced by political condi- 
tions, as when Egyptian or Sumerian dynasties lavished gold 
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on their dead, gold travels far; but it carries so little trace of 
origin that it is very seldom that we can detect the sources of 
supply. 

With copper it is different, for it usually contains traces of 
other metals; the Sumerian copper blades, for example, were 
as serviceable as they were, by reason of an unusual admixture 
of nickel; and a nickel-copper ore has been identified in the 
Magan district of south-eastern Arabia, overlooking the Persian 
Gulf. Some of the Sumerian alloys of copper with tin were how- 
ever deliberate, and there are documents containing directions 
for making such alloys with various minerals. No references 
have been recovered to the sources of these; but the highlands 
from Elam to Armenia are at the same time so rich in ores, 
and so ill-explored, that it may be presumed in the absence 
of contrary evidence that these neighbouring supplies were 
known. 

Occasional implements of iron have been found in Sumerian 
graves. Now native ‘telluric’ iron is exceedingly rare, and also 
hard to detect, as it rusts when exposed. But many meteorites 
are of iron, usually alloyed with nickel. In Egypt where iron is 
occasionally found worked, from Prcdynastic times to the Nine- 
teenth Dynasty, it was always ba-n-pet, ‘the metal of heaven’, 
even when eventually imported and well known. Probably most 
Sumerian iron was of similar origin; and it must be remembered 
that the actual rarity of meteorites does not represent their 
frequency before men leamt their value and picked them up. 
In the New World indeed, where no such use for iron was found 
by the natives, meteorites are more frequently reported now 
than in the Old. But one early find of iron containing no 
nickel points to occasional Sumerian smelting. The production 
of iron from its ores, however, is an invention which can be 
better discussed later (p. 165). 

So much that is original, and at the same time mature, 
appears first in the Sumerian culture, that the origin of the 
Sumerians themselves becomes an important problem. Cer- 
tainly they did not originate in the flood-plain, nor as nomad 
Arabians, nor did they come down-stream like the Amurru and 
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Guti folk, nor directly out of the hills. The similarities between 
their physique, their city habits and architecture, their pottery, 
seal-stones, and script, and those of the ancient and deeply 
stratified sites, Mohenjo-daro, Harappa, and the like, in north- 
western India, have suggested either that they came round by 
sea (in which case a party of them may have gone farther west, 
and by way of the Red Sea and desert tracks to Egypt) or that 
both the Indian and the Sumerian settlements were colonized 
from some single culture in the unexplored plateaux between 
them. But it is easy to exaggerate likenesses in detail between 
cultures still inadequately explored; and the lack of positive 
evidence as to the date and duration of either makes it uncertain 
in which direction this or that fashion spread. 

The same caution applies at present to all theories of priority 
as between Sumeria and Egypt. Resemblances arc emphasized, 
contrasts discounted; the chronology of each culture is pro- 
visional; the distance between them, and the physical obstacles 
to communication, great; and the possibility is not excluded tliat 
by the long sea route round Arabia some third centre of culture 
may at some time have affected both. But the sudden appear- 
ance in Egypt, and still more the subsequent disuse, of the pear- 
shaped mace, the cylinder seal, and the panelled facades of 
buildings, coupled with the use of the musical sisirm, of certain 
types of stone vases, of grotesque drawings of animals, and the 
like, in the ‘royal tombs’ at Ur, point to fairly free intercourse 
between cultures, vigorous, stable, and already mature. In 
material inventions Sumeria certainly has the advantage; 
Egypt, on the other hand, while it discarded much that it can be 
shown to have borrowed, achieved a sequence of revivals and 
advances to which there is no later parallel in Mesopotamia. 

^ Now the First Dynasty of Ur, to which the temple at Tcll-al- 
Ubaid appears to belong, is dated 3100—2930 B-o- By this time 
normal cuneiform script was in use. The splendid ‘royal tombs’ 
at Ur have been placed about 3500 b.c. for their grandeur was 
forgotten by the grave diggers of the First Dynasty. The union 
of &e Delta and the Valley under the First Dynasty of Egypt, 
which may probably be placed about 3300 b.o., marks the 
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earliest point at which positive resemblances with Sumerian 
culture occur. 

Sj>ria, Phoenicia, and Palestine. 

Between the desert and the Mediterranean Sea, the uptilted 
escarpment of Arabia, faulted and rifted parallel to the sea 
coast, forms a series of well-marked regions, strongly contrasted 
in features and history. At the northern end, the mountain 
ranges which shut it off from Asia Minor, bulging southward, 
open out to enclose the Cilician coast-plain of shore-deposits 
and river-silt. Mount Taurus extends westward, precipitous to 
the shore-line. Amanus breaks off short at the coast, to reappear 
in the long eastward promontory and north coast-range of 
Cyprus, South of Amanus, one long trough-valley from the 
interior drains into the lower Orontes; inland a region of con- 
fused hilly country sinks towards Aleppo into rolling ground 
and steppe, traversed by the Euphrates after it leaves the 
Mountain-zone at Urfa, and continued to the corresponding 
point on the Tigris above Mosul. An oblique ridge from Mosul 
to Damascus divides this region of north Syria from the greater 
desert, and carried the most direct caravan route from the 
Euphrates to the oasis of Palmyra where it diverges to Homs 
and to Damascus. 

This is the home country of the northern Semites, the Martu 
and Amurru peoples who descended from time to time by the 
Euphrates into Akkad. It is itself in turn exposed to aggres- 
sion from beyond the Taurus range, and became repeatedly a 
dependency of the suzerain power in Asia Minor — Kheta, Muski, 
and the like, until Turkish times. The highland districts of 
Taurus itself were included by Greek geographers in Cilicia: to 
Babylonian and Assyrian kings they were grouped as Kum- 
mukh (Greek Commagene). Holding the passes, and the mineral 
wealth of Taurus, they were nobody’s friend, but they looked 
well after themselves. The little plains and valleys farther 
south developed small separate states, which seldom co-operated 
even in mutual defence, but obstructed invasion, and no doubt 
took toll of the through trade which can be traced as early as 
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2400 B.c. between Babylonian merchants and their resident- 
agents in Ganes, a silver-working district in eastern Asia Minor. 

Phoenicia. 

From the mouth of the Orontes, a sceond type of country 
overlaps the first along the coast. Between Lebanon and Anti- 
lebanon, long lofty strips of escarpment, lies ‘Hollow Syria’, a 
narrow trough-valley, with hot moist climate, drained north- 
wards by the Orontes, and southward by the Litani: both 
streams at last plunge abruptly through gorges of the Lebanon 
into the sea. The Lebanon coast is precipitous at both ends, but 
between these natural defences there arc narrow coast-plains, 
sheltered coves, and those inshore islands and promontories 
which are famous as the sites of Tyre, Sidon, Arad, and other 
Phoenician cities. Of these, Byblus was already a port and a 
sanctuary, intimately connected with Egypt, as early as the 
Second Dynasty. Most of the others only come into history as 
vassals of the Eighteenth. Who or what their founders were, is 
unknown. Besides cave-men of the Stone Age, traces of all 
neighbouring cultures are found here, yet nothing demonstrably 
indigenous or peculiar. In historic times they were a refuge for 
all sorts of people from the interior, and fostered a combination 
of individual initiative abroad with strong local patriotism in 
each crowded city. Unavoidably these cities were competitors 
as well as close neighbours; constantly they quarrelled among 
themselves; and seldom if ever did they resist invaders without 
finding a traitor at home. 

The natural resources of Phoenicia are few, but they are 
significant. Off-shore there is fishing; inland, good markets for 
fish in exchange for farm produce, for the coast-plain and steep 
valleys are well watered from the snows and cloud-cap of 
Lebanon. Above the terraced plots began the forest, maintained 
by the same moisture; the last ragged descendants of the ‘cedars 
of Lebanon* still stand; those that were rafted down to Egypt 
for the Third Dynasty kings were probably not the first to be 
feUed: and all through ancient times this traffic went on. As so 
often in commerce, one people’s rubbish is the raw material for 
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another’s industries. On the Pacific coast of North America 
modern conditions are similar, on a larger scale; to farm at all, 
you must clear the land of its trees. 

Ultimately more valuable to Phoenician cities were the passes 
to Hollow Syria, fertile in natural gums, spices, and drugs, as 
well as cultivated crops. Those rarities were what Byblus traded 
earliest to Egypt; and when the Anti-lebanon too was crossed, 
and trade opened witli Damascus, the highways which met 
there, from east, north, and south, contributed eaeh its own 
merchandise to the convoys bound to the coast. 

Logs that were not worth floating coastwise to Egypt, were 
yet excellent ship-timber for local craft. We have seen already 
how seafaring ships with great sails appear in the Predynastic 
delta alongside the river-boats. Though there was still woodland 
in parts of Libya in classical times, there are no harbours worth 
the name between the Delta and Tunisia, and pines for masts 
and spars need moist soil and cool air: so there can be little doubt 
whence these first seafarers came. We must remember, more- 
over, that while the summer wind sets fair from Phoenicia to 
Egypt, the main drift of the Mediterranean water is the other 
way, and the daily irribat wind, on-shore and off, is strongest 
under high land. 

Navigation. This, however, is not the whole story. Northwards 
the same conditions for seafaring continue: the voyage of St. 
Paul illustrates every point on this route; the convenient halting- 
places in Cyprus and on the Lycian coast of Asia Minor, the 
quick run ‘under Salmone’ at the east end of Crete; the treacher- 
ous south wind off Fair Havens, followed by the fierce north- 
easter, the rapid refit off Clauda, and then panic fear of the 
‘quicksands’ on the lee-shore of Libya. With better luck, the 
sMp that reached Crete so commodiously could shift cargo 
there, and return, as the fruit boats of Cos did recently, with a 
stem wind straight to the Delta ports. Herodotus came to 
Egypt that way, for he describes the soundings by which the 
low coast was picked up for lack of landmarks. Later the Pharos 
of Greek Alexandria remedied that, as its modem lighthouse 
does. AH this country ancient Egypt knew as the ‘Great Circle 
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of the Lands’. No wonder that, as we shall see, Crete seemed to 
lie so neighbourly even to Prcdynastic Egypt, and was apparently 
colonized while Delta and Valley were being united by Menes. 

How much of these discoveries is attributable to Phoenician 
seamen it is difficult to determine. There is, as we have seen, 
some reason to suppose that the first Sumerians reached Meso- 
potamia by sea, and continued to navigate the Persian Gulf, 
perhaps even the open ocean as far as the Indus. That takes 
us back far; but Herodotus and others heard that the Phoenicians 
had themselves come from the Indian Ocean, and there have 
been modern attempts to attribute to them the ruined structures 
of Balircin. On the other hand, no specifically Phoenician 
influence has been detected westward, for example, in early 
Crete, though Cretan products have been found in Egypt at 
several periods, and early Egyptian influence is well marked in 
Crete itself. 

Now the first ship-builders and sea-captains were cflccting a 
revolution in human affairs, no less momentous than tlic control 
of river waters in Egypt and Sumcria. By embankment and 
canal, man domesticated running water to his uses, as he had 
domesticated his cattle and the noble grasses; by changing the 
distribution of water over the face of the land, he had multiplied 
both area and productivity of cultivable soil. But to launch' 
even a raft is to redistribute a portion of the land upon the face 
of the water. What the first ship-men achieved was to domesti- 
cate the sea. From being the chief obstacle to communication 
between the lands, the sea became the frictionless, buoyant, 
concurrent medium of intercourse. Whereas commodities waste 
and the traders themselves change their outlook and habits, as 
they traverse the long landways, halting and unloading each 
evening, the cargo in a ship stays stowed till it can be discharged; 
the crew have the freedom of their own company, and a constant 
home aboard till they ‘come unto the haven where they would 
be’. For the same reason every ship, as predynastic Nile-folk 
already knew, remains a separable part of its country of origin, 
obeys its laws, and flics its flag in token thereof Only when its 
crew step ashore do they leave its protection; but this they do. 
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if they are minded to remain, with their habits and notions 
uncorrupted by traffic with foreign folk, such as happens in 
land travel. The consequences, in all sea-borne settlements, are 
momentous; an oversea colony must be, what the Greeks justly 
called it, an apoikia, a ‘home away from home’. 

Phoenician Colonization, Phoenician cities lay, at first sight, ill 
provided with areas for oversea settlement. Cilicia to the north, 
Palestine (as we shall see) to the south, offered different condi- 
tions, and in particular no such defences landward, as Phoenicia 
itself had. The south coast of Asia Minor rose out of the sea 
even more abruptly, and inhospitably for the most part. Crete 
and the Aegean swarmed already with seafarers of their own. 
North Africa had a long lee-shore, adverse current, and few 
attractions. Only at a later stage of history, and under severe 
stress of hostile neighbours inland, did Phoenician emigrants at 
last find in Punic Africa a country like enough to their own, and 
available for exploitation unimpeded; and Utica, Hippo, Had- 
rumetum, andatlastCarthageitself, created a western Phoenicia 
where eastern and western basins of the Mediterranean met, 
and another Lebanon and Anti-lebanon, on a gigantic scale, lay 
along another sea, in the parallel ranges of Atlas. Nearer home, 
only one region attracted Phoenician settlers. Cyprus, lying 
just within sight of the Lebanon, rich in forest-timber, in fen- 
land pastures, and (as was early realized) in copper ores, 
received more than one group of continental immigrants during 
the Middle Bronze Age, and eventually had several thriving 
centres of Phoenician activities, especially Idalion in the copper 
country, and Kition, the best harbour, over against Tyre. 
But this was not till later: and it was probably not from the 
Syrian coast that the resources of Cyprus were first exploited 
(p. 149). 

Palestine. 

The third and southernmost section of the Syrian coast is 
differently constituted again. The upper course of the Jordan 
flows parallel with the Litani till the latter turns seaward north 
of Tyre. Here Anti-lebanon ends abruptly in Mount Hermon 
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and the Jordan flows on beneath a mere escarpment of the 
desert plateau. Its lower valley is a trough narrower than 
Hollow Syria, but progressively deeper: the Lake of Galilee is 
682 feet below sea-level, and the Dead Sea 1,300 feet. Lebanon, 
too, subsides into the broader and less ru^ed highland of 
Galilee, seaward spurs of which shut off Phoenicia at the 
‘Ladder of Tyre’ from the wide lowland plain of Esdraclon, 
which is separated only by tlic watershed of Tabor, Little 
Hermon, and Gilboa from the Lake of Galilee. Then from the 
promontory of Carmel an oblique ridge runs inland, widening 
and rising into the highlands of Samaria and Judaea, sleep- 
sided towards Jordan, but sinking less abruptly into wide coast- 
plains, and gradually southwards, beyond the torrent of Gaza, 
into the desert of Sinai. Only at Jaffa do these southern high- 
lands almost reach the sea, separating the plain of Sharon from 
that of Philistia. Palestine thus consists essentially of highlands 
and coast-plains, but the highland is interrupted by Esdraclon, 
and the plain by Carmel. From Damascus southward, the main 
road into Arabia follows the escarpment cast of Jordan, towards 
Petra; the ‘way of the sea’ crosses the Jordan below Lake 
Merom, and traverses Carmel by the pass of Megiddo; south of 
Gaza the last watering-place is Beer-sheba; then all is desert to 
the border of Egypt. M the Dead Sea docs not now cover the 
whole of the Jordan delta, crossing is comparatively easy in the 
neighbourhood of Jericho, whence roads diverge, guarded by 
Jerusalem and other fortress sites adong the watershed of the 
plateau. 

Early Cultures of these Regions. 

Of the whole of this threefold region, only Palestine is at all 
well known, even in historical times. The Phoenician sites have 
been stripped; Damascus and Jerusalem conceal their own past. 
But the caves of Carmel and Lebanon were occupied both early 
and late in the Old Stone Age and the abundant tells ot stratifled 
debris represent all periods from before the introduction of 
copper. The earliest layer at Lachish (Tell Duweir) is neolithic, 
with burnished redware. Rather later, Old Gaza presents a ‘First 
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Canaanite’ culture, which had unpainted jars with wavy ledges 
instead of handles, [but already imported copper weapons, 
distantly related to those of Mesopotamia and Elam. After an 
interval of north Syrian or Cilician invasion, corresponding (it 
is suggested) with the intrusive Seventh and Eighth Dynasties in 
Egypt, the later ‘Canaanites’ had regular towns, brick fireplaces 
and baths, and other conveniences, gourd-shaped pottery, and 
painted ware dated to the Twelfth Dynasty. Then came the 
‘Hyksos’ horse-folk (p. 106), raiders with little culture of their 
own, on their way to the richer spoils of Egypt, and in their 
time appears yet another attempt of newly stabilized nomads to 
render leather-vessels in clay. Cylinder seals and button seals 
confirm this tale of rival fashions. At Byblus alone Egypt seems 
to have set firm foot under the Second Dynasty, and maintained 
a precarious connexion, and it was not till the Eighteenth 
Dynasty, after its counter-attack on the citadels of the shattered 
Hyksos, penetrated Hollow Syria and reached the Euphrates 
crossings, that Egyptian influence spread through the interior. 

Even at the Hebrew invasion, in the generation after 1400 b.o., 
which was greatly facilitated by these Egyptian conquests, the 
highlands were thickly wooded, and the plains well watered. 
Highland folk from the Mountain-zone > seem to have always 
found it easy to spread southward as far as the forests extended; 
for nomad pastoral tribes from the desert, it was correspondingly 
difficult to live ‘in traditional fashion under Mediterranean 
conditions. The Israelites were not the first invaders who 
‘mingled among the heathen and learned their works’ in the 
‘good land beyond Jordan’, where men sat ‘everyone xmder his 
vine and under his fig-tree’, enjoying the ‘com, wine and oil’ 
and the ‘milk and honey’ of Mediterranean climate and regime. 
The ‘fat bulls of Bashan’ and the ‘balm of Gilead’ testify to 
similar conditions even on the high plateau east of Jordan; 
but the trough valley was the normal frontier between mainly 
sedentary and mainly pastoral folk: Mesha, king of Moab, was 
a typical ‘sheep masteri, only temporarily the vassal of Samaria. 
Typical again, in later history, is the panic of the Syrian 
besiegers of Samaria on a rumour that the ‘Kings of theHittites 
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were coming. Damascus, like Peshawar, lies at the mercy of 
the hillmen. 

Cities, Dynasties, and Tribal Leagues. 

Only in the Phoenician cities is there trace of highly organized 
communities comparable with the city-states of Greece. Even 
Damascus, otherwise a typical bazaar-town, had its dynastic 
kings. For over all the region the rule of force lay heavily: the 
desert nomads on one side, the hillmen on the north, the 
‘brigand empire’ of Assyria repeatedly from the cast, raided, 
and levied tribute as the price of defence against other raiders. 
‘When the strong man armed keepeth his palace, his goods arc 
in peace.’ But at the rumour of war ‘tlie highways were unoc- 
cupied, and travellers walked through byways; the inhabitants 
of the villages ceased’ (Judges v. 6-7) by reason of ‘the noise of 
the archers in the places of drawing water’. Only here and tlicrc 
was there ‘a people that jeoparded their lives unto the death in 
the high places of the field’ under a heroic leader. Some of 
these leaders, like David and Omri, founded dynasties in their 
turn; seldom, however, really powerful for long, for ‘adversaries’ 
sprang up like unto themselves. 

Only two kinds of societies achieved greater stability. The 
bazaar-cities, at principal confluences of traffic, were too neces- 
sary to every one for a raider to destroy them; they were rich 
enough to pay vast blackmail, and their luxuries and rarities 
were, after all, what the ‘dynast’ amassed his wealth to buy. 
They were administered, too, like London, Venice, or the Hansa 
towns, by a close corporation of hard-headed, well-advised 
traders, who knew what they wanted, and usually got it at a 
price they could pay. A group of such marts, if their common 
interests pirevailed over their rivalries, might be even stronger; 
the Phoenician cities for instance, then Damascus; and the long 
persistence of the Philistine towns, after their rule of force 
was broken by the House of David, may have been similar. 
On the desert margin, and out in an oasis, isolated ‘caravan- 
cities’ like Petra, Gerasa, and Palmyra, outlasted even Koman 
dominance. 
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While the bazaar-city is the climax of sedentary politics, 
peoples of nomad antecedents found salvation, now and then, 
in a federal league, strongest, as a society, when its centre was a 
common sanctuary; as a power among its neighbours, when it 
was a fortress. Shiloh and Beyth-cl illustrate the first, Samaria 
the second; Jerusalem was citadel and temple in one. But the 
Hebrew polity was in origin an army of invasion; its first sanctu- 
ary and oracle was a tent; its god was a god of armies, the ‘Lord 
of Hosts’; tlie ‘congregation’ was a mass-levy of its fighting men. 
Once established in conquered and depopulated territory (for 
the vassalage of Gibeon was exceptional), its political and 
religious centre was ‘whither the tribes go up’. When this was 
‘a city at unity witliin itself’, all went well: but very ill if there 
were ‘great searchings of heart’, or a seditious captain like Joab. 
The risk of a military dynasty, and also of compromise with the 
‘heathen’, whether neighbours or vassals, were met by the great 
institution of spokesmanship or ‘prophecy’. The ‘spirit of die 
Lord’ whom all professed to serve might ‘come upon’ any mem- 
ber of the ‘congregation’; and to a ‘prophet of the Lord’ die 
strongest king turned deaf ear at his peril. Thus the right of free 
speech, with its ultimate appeal to the common conscience and 
reason, coexisted with hereditary priesthood and military 
dynasty in rare and momentous balance. 

Asia Minor. 

More than once already it has been necessary to refer to 
movements and influences originating beyond die mountain 
barrier of Taurus. We have now to ask whence they came, and 
what they mean. No sooner have the mountain folds which 
embrace Iran drawn together into the highland knot of Armenia 
than they swing apart again to include the similar but smaller 
plateau of Asia Minor. Originally this region had more than 
three times its present area, and was bounded northwards by 
continuous mountains connecting Caucasus through the rugged 
parts of the Crimea with the Balkan range, and to the south- 
west by others of which Crete is the most conspicuous frag- 
ment between Lycia and peninsular Greece. But the Aegean 
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archipelago and the Marmara region subsided long ago, and 
the Black Sea comparatively recently, leaving actual ‘Asia 
Minor’ as an oblong promontory to connect the rest of the Nearer 
East with that ‘Europa Minor’ which politicians (rather than 
geographers) have misnamed the Balkan Peninsula. 

The subsidence of the Black Sea is so recent geologically that 
it has remarkable effects still on this residuary region. Formerly 
the main drainage of the promontory was lengthways, between 
the mountain-folds, and the upper courses of the rivers which 
traverse western Armenia have still this general direction. But 
while Euphrates, cutting back through one range after another 
from the south, has captured the head-waters of most of them, 
and the subsidence west of Mount Amanus has let out Gilician 
rivers into the Gulf of Alexandfetta, the streams of the north 
coast, steeper and more torrential, have tapped one longitudinal 
trough after another, Lycus and Iris only within the Pontic 
folds, Halys intercepting the whole drainage of the central 
plateau; to be deprived, in turn, of its western tributaries by the 
more recent aggressions of the Sangarius. This, too, had already 
cut off several streams, whose old valleys arc now gulfs of the 
Sea of Marmara. Westward, again, the Rhyndacus has begun 
to do the same to the drainage around the Mysian Olympus. 
Consequently, of all that ancient lake whose level deposits com- 
pose the central plateau, there remain only the salt marshes in 
the south-west, a miniature counterpart of the salt desert of 
central Iran. 

Surrounded by steep ranges, and itself of an average altitude 
of nearly 2,000 feet, it is no wonder that this inland basin has so 
nearly dried up, like the Salt Lake basin in North America; and 
there is no reason to think that man has ever known it except as 
open country. The mountains, however, and especially their 
outer seaward slopes, have necessajily had ample rainfall, and 
even now there are remains of the forests which once made them 
wellnigh impassable. But though the Armenian and Caucasian 
snow-caps still testify to former extensive glaciation at high 
levels, and consequently torrential rainfall below, there have 
certainly been periods at which primitive man could reach the 
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comparatively habitable basin of the plateau, and remain 
secluded there during subsequent periods of austerity. 

Probably it was in such conditions that the more highly 
specialized varieties of Alpine or Armenoid man came into 
being, and spread, westward certainly into Alpine Europe, 
perhaps also eastward, into the Upper Tigris basin and other 
intermont districts towards north-western Iran. Extreme varie- 
ties of these Armenoid types survive still in the forests of Lycia, 
Cicilia, and Pontus, and are characteristic of the Armenian 
highlands. 

Asia Minor is so ill explored, and its valley gravels have been 
so scoured by torrents, that the lack of traces of the Old Stone 
Age may be accidental; and as Neanderthal man has been 
found in caves of Galilee, and Mousterian deposits in several 
parts of Palestine, there is no reason to suppose that he did not 
pass freely along the Anatolian section of the Mountain-zone, 
Armenoid man, however, belongs to the same group of modem 
‘White’ races as the Mediterranean and Northern breeds, 
however broadened and otherwise specialized may be his 
physique, and even his psychology. 

The Gourd-ware Culture. In default of systematic excavation, it 
is at present only from the common characters of cultures 
adjacent to Asia Minor in various directions, that we can 
reconstruct the peculiarities of an Anatolian type of culture; 
but superficial discoveries on the plateau itself begin to confirm 
these comparisons. Sporadically throughout Syria and Pales- 
tine and even as far afield as Tell-al-'Ubaid, copiously in 
Cyprus, occasionally in the western valleys, emphatically in the 
Cycladic island-world and in Crete, and now widely throughout 
the mainland north and west of the Aegean, coherently related 
pot-fabrics occur, general characteristics of which are that the 
body of the vessel is modelled on gourd flasks or skin bags; that 
there are narrow necks obliquely cut away to form a pouring 
spout; and that Idop-handles, vertical or horizontal, are provided 
on the sides or between neck and shoulder. Standing bases, on 
the other hand, are either omitted,' or replaced by three or more 
projecting feet. Decoration is often absent, the burnished surface 
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being sufficient enhancement of the vase-form : but linear patterns 
may be incised (as on the gourds themselves) or modelled in 
relief. Paint is never used in the primitive fabrics, but gypsum 
or kaolin is rubbed into the incised patterns to make them con- 
spicuous. The crudest pottery of this culture is self-coloured; to 
the north-west, where moist fuel makes a clear fire uncertain, 
many early fabrics are deliberately blackened by smoke or other 
devices; others are slate-coloured or silver-grey; but the majority 
of the mature varieties are baked red, and many are deliberately 
covered with a ‘slip’ or ‘smear’ of more ferruginous clay to en- 
sure this result. 

Though there is plenty of flint and chert in the region 
characterized by ‘red-ware’ or ‘gourd-shaped’ pottery, flaked 
tools are of less importance than implements ground from 
pebbles of hard stone; and the natural glass, obsidian, used 
locally for implements around a mountain full of it at Alageuzin 
Armenia, was also traded widely thence, as well as from Lycia. 
As there is obsidian also in Sinai, in the Aegean island of Melos, 
and farther east in the Mountain-zone, the significance of this 
traffic is less than was supposed when fewer sources had been 
identified. 

Of the settlements of the ‘gourd-ware’ folk, little is known yet, 
though their stratified sites are common throughout Asia Minor. 
At Hissarlik, the traditional site of Troy on the south side of the 
Hellespont, and in Lesbos, the development of this culture may 
be followed through several periods. There were closely settled 
villages, and Hissarlik was heavily fortified with rubble walls 
and timbered gates, and had a principal house composed of 
separate but adjacent rooms, oblong, with end-door protected 
by a porch. The people practised mixed farming, and had all 
the usual live stock; they hunted and fished; traded the rarer 
varieties of stone tools; used, and even cast copper, and lead too, 
when they could get it. They had occasional vessels of silver, 
foreign because made with standing feet, and of gold, more 
closely in the mode of the gourd-ware. Their jewellery of gold 
wire or thin plate was for the most part simply barbaric, but 
the finer ear-rings echo the fashions of the royal tombs at Ur; 
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and a few rude clay cylinders and beads bear groups of lines 
which seem designed to be recognizable. 

In Cyprus, though settlements have not been easily recog- 
nized, probably because wood was more used than mud-brick, 
tombs are common, excavated in soft rock, and often richly 
furnished with red-ware and copper adzes, daggers and pins; 
all else has perished. The cemeteries, and therefore the villages, 
lay in the lowland, avoiding both forest and marsh. They 
represent a culture introduced already mature among abori- 
gines who had flint tools, but otherwise little but perishable 
house gear. Even the rare axes of hard stone in Cyprus all come 
from bronze age sites. As this culture certainly did not come 
from the Syrian coast, it must be from Asia Minor, and the 
marked resemblances with Hissarlik justify provisional use of 
evidence from Cyprus to interpret what little we know direedy 
of the mainland. Even in Cyprus, the recent discovery of 
a setdement with ‘painted-ware’, apparendy earlier than the 
‘gourd-ware’ culture, puts all our information about the latter 
into a new and larger perspective (p. 118); for the ‘painted 
ware’, too, has very wide and early range. 

This simple ‘red-ware’ culture so closely covers the region 
within which certain primitive types of copper .implements 
occur, that it has been thought that the use of copper in the 
ancient world may have originated hereabouts, especially as 
copper ores abound in Taurus and in Cyprus; and certainly this 
is an early industry, not obviously dependent on either Meso- 
potamia or Egypt. Predynastic Egypt indeed seems to borrow 
hence its most characteristic axe and dagger; Mesopotamia, 
however, shows no such dependence. Until, therefore, there is 
a positive date for the first tombs in Cyprus, the question of 
priority must be left open. All that is clear at present is that die 
‘red-ware’ phase was a long one, and that it ended before the 
Twelfdi Dynasty of Egypt (c. 2200 b.c.). On certain sites of 
the plateau of Asia Minor, and also in Cyprus, the ‘red-ware’ cul- 
ture gives place to another, characterized by pottery painted in 
basketry patterns on light-coloured clay. In Cyprus, where the 
transition was gradual, it had occurred before the Twelfth 
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Dynasty of Egypt. On the mainland tlic contrast of styles is 
abrupt in the centre and south-east; but ‘painted ware’ never 
reached Hissarlik or Lesbos. Some features of early Cretan pot- 
painting may, however, come in from Asia Minor, with certain 
pot forms, rather before 2500 b.c. (p. 157). 

It illustrates the defects of our knowledge, that though docu- 
ments in cuneiform script, from several mound-sites of the 
eastern plateau, reveal prosperous Semitic-speaking settlers in 
Cappadocia about 2400 b.c. trading in gold, silver, and textiles, 
it is not known in what archaeological period they li\’cd: nor 
how the silver vessels from the second city at Hissarlik are 
related to these merchants’ business. Long afterwards the ‘birth- 
place of silver’ (in Homeric phrase) is placed far to the cast of 
Troy; but even the palace in the later Hittiic capital at Boghaz- 
keui, whose archives illustrate the history of Asia Minor from 
1400 B.c. to 1200 B.C., has told us little else. From the docu- 
ments it is certain that the Hittites as a political force came into 
being soon after 2000 b.c. and consolidated the peoples of a 
large part of Asia Minor into an empire about 1400 b.c.; that 
those peoples spoke some six or seven languages; and that the 
official speech of the Hittitc government was distinct from them 
all,andfiindamentallyIndo-European(p. 198). But the questions 
raised, rather than solved, by this information will be better 
discussed from the point of view of language than of race or 
material culture (p. 209). 

Two features, however, in the general culture of Asia Minor 
need to be discussed at this point; the parts played by this 
promontory of the Near East in the transmission of elements 
of culture to continental Europe, and in disseminating certain 
religious ideas in the ancient world generally. 

The Cult of the Great Mother. In classical times the ‘Mother of 
the Gods’ was worshipped at Pessinus and many other places in 
Asia Minor, with rites symbolic of her function as source of life 
and fertility generally. She has a younger consort, sometimes 
presented as her son, whose sufferings and rejuvenation were 
also commemorated by devotees who sought to share his vitality. 
Monuments such.as the rock-carved ‘Niobe’ of Mount Sipylus 
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in the west, and references to cults and sanctuaries in the tablets, 
exhibit this worship as far back as either records or monuments 
carry us. Outside Asia Minor itself, Syria and Palestine are full 
of cults and symbols of the ‘Syrian Goddess’; the prominence 
of the goddess Ishtar among the deities of Babylonia dates from 
the conquest of Mesopotamia about 2100 b.c. by north Semitic 
peoples out of Syria; and the popularity of her conventional 
figure in art begins at the same period. In Cyprus and in 
Egypt, symbolic female figures begin to appear in the later 
Predynastic times, and other types, more closely like the Baby- 
lonian and north Syrian Ishtar, during the Middle Empire. In 
Lycia and other districts of western Asia Minor, other such 
figures go back to the earliest Bronze Age. At Hissarlik, from 
the first, they are the principal emblems attributable to a 
religious motive. The frequency of female figures in Cycladic 
graves in mid-Acgean might be attributed to substitution for 
actual consorts, if it stood alone; but such figures, some even in 
Cycladic marble, occur in pre-Minoan domestic deposits in 
Crete and on the Greek mainland, and cannot there be funerary. 
Farther afield still, the same symbolic type, in various local 
guise, is found in primitive Sicily, on the great temple-sites of 
Malta as principal dedications, in the remote cultures of Spain 
and Portugal, and of certain districts of France, especially in 
Brittany, and in far-off Yorkshire, Ireland, and Denmark, where 
they mark a definite phase of early culture and thereafter uni- 
formly disappear. North-westward across the Marmara region, 
they are found in Thrace, in Thessaly in mixed culture (to be 
noticed later, p. 157), in Serbia as far as Vin2a on the Danube, 
in the totally different culture of Roumania and Ukraine; and 
again, far away, by Lake Ladoga. As in the Cyclades, wherever 
female figures are placed in tombs, there must always be the 
doubt whether they represent a human consort or a protecting 
power; the same doubt arises over figures of cattle and other 
creatures. But figures found in the debris of a settlement, 
nnUsR clearly designed as toys for children, can hardly be. 
other than protective, though the very large number of ‘owl- 
faced’ objects at Hissarlik makes it probable that these 
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served some domestic purpose as well, compatible with their 

symbolism. 

Transmission of Culture to Europe. 

The question how far the primitive culture of Asia Minor 
served to transmit to continental Europe elements of primary 
civilization from tlieNear East is more complicated. Indeed, that 
of the female figures is itself one aspect of it; for it was long sup- 
posed that the ‘Ishtar’ type of figure originated in Babylonia, 
and spread to the Mediterranean and the West through Syria 
and Phoenicia. Certainly the pot fabrics, imperfectly known as 
they stiU are, demonstrate continuity of this fundamental handi- 
craft across the Marmara region; and as we shall sec, the con- 
fluence of this ‘Anatolian’ culture, continentally propagated, 
with that transmitted oversea through the Cyclades, is one 
reason for the rather complex course of events in southern 
Greece (p. 157). 

The close similarity of a whole scries of early copper types — 
flat axe, leaf-shaped dagger, spiral-headed pin, and perforated 
toggle-pin— in Cyprus, at Hissarlik, and in Hungary and other 
central European regions (while the repertoire of the south 
Aegean is either defective or derivative), makes it certain that 
the knowledge of copper, and probably also of copper-smelting, 
came by this route from an inunediate (if not ultimate) source 
within the ‘red-ware’ culture. On the other hand, the frequency 
of standard bronze alloy at Hissarlik suggests that the tin- 
supplies of Serbia, perhaps even of Bohemia, were already 
providing return cargo. But until the mineral resources of Asia 
Minor are better known, it is not safe to discount them. There 
may have been tin nearer at hand. 

DamAim Cultures. 

Between the Dinaric ranges which separate Aegean and 
Adriatic, and the Balkans which overlook the Danube and the 
Roumanian steppe, a confused and shattered highland gives 
vivid example of what lies also beneath the waters of the archi- 
pelago. From one small separate plain to another there are 
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passes, linking the tortuous head-waters of streams that reach 
respectively the Middle and the Lower Danube and the 
northern angles of the Aegean. But beyond this confused hill- 
country the Carpathians diverge from the Dinaric and East- 
Alpine ranges and enclose the wide basin of the Middle Danube 
and its tributaries. The Upper Danube basin lies similarly 
embraced between the Alps, the Black Forest, and the central 
German highland; and is connected with the Hungarian basin 
by a narrower section between the Austrian Alps and highland 
Bohemia. Both these basins, covered like that of the Lower 
Danube with level deposits of wind-blown loess, are fertile 
grassland, but devoid of forest such as clothes the surroundi n g 
foot-hills. Unlike tlie plateau of Asia Minor, the Hungarian 
plain lies only about 200 feet above sea-level, and as the rocky 
sill of the Iron Gates controls the outflow, parts of it are marshy, 
and much of it has in past ages been lake-land like Anatolia. 
The Upper Danube, on the other hand, is adequately drained. 

When the rain-belt had moved so far northward that the 
forests became penetrable, these lowlands, relatively dry and 
always treeless, permitted both pastoral and agricultural life. 
Few early cemeteries have been found, but this first settled 
population was of long-headed breed, distinct from those of the 
Baltic region and the north-eastern steppe, and also from the 
Mediterranean stock. Probably it had survived independently 
from the Old Stone Age, though traces of transitional culture 
are almost unknown. How these people gained acquaintance 
with domestic animals and plants is not clear, but as most of 
the varieties which reached them are of the same descent as 
those of Hissarlik and western Asia, it may be inferred that the 
knowledge of them came from the south-east. But the unis, and 
afterwards the horse, which are found in their settlements, are 
native to Europe. They may, however, not have been domesti- 
cated yet, but hunted v^d. The loess was easily cultivated with 
‘shoe-last’ celts of hard stone, flat on one side, which are often 
so large that they may have been ploughshares. The saddle- 
quems, as elsewhere (p. 1 10), need not always have been used for 
grain. Dwellings were usually oval pits roofed with branches and 
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Rhine firom farther west. It may have been they who had the 
skill to discover and exploit the Bohemian tin, and gave fresh 
importance to that hitherto rather backward region. Finally, 
into Hungary and Yugoslavia came invaders armed with per- 
forated battle-axes of copper (p. 228), such as already appeared 
occasionally. Now they settled down, and made better axes 
still from local copper, and these, with their owners, spread 
northward as far as Saxony, southward into Serbia, Bosnia, and 
the Aegean, and westward to the coast of tlie Adriatic and round 
its head. These invaders conquered, but did not destroy, the 
population they found. Probably one result of their conquest 
was to improve rather than dislocate communications, especially 
in view of their need for bronze weapons, and consequently 
both for the tin of Bohemia and for the copper of Hungary. 
This composite culture is shown by occasional imports from the 
side of Hissarlik, and even Cyprus, to have been established soon 
after 2000 b.c.; and to have developed rapidly into the Early 
Bronze Age civilization represented typically at Aunjetitz, south 
of Prague, and widely distributed throughout Silesia, Saxony, 
Bavaria, and northern Hungary. 

But with the arrival of the ‘battle-axe folk’ and of the ‘beaker 
folk’ we reach a period where movements of tribes and in- 
dividuals can be traced more precisely than hitherto, and also 
a crisis where account must be taken of the distribution of 
languages as well as of cultures (p. 183). 

Aegean Cultures. 

While the penetration of continental Europe was being 
effected gradually along the land-ways from Asia Minor to the 
Danube, a very different situation developed in and around the 
Aegean archipelago, which illustrates the profoundly different 
qualities of sea-borne and land-bome cultures. 

The Aegean Archipelago. Unlike the bed of the Black Sea, the 
collapsed and shattered section of the Mountain-zone which lies 
between Asia Minor and continental Greece is only submerged 
for about half its total height in the south, and progressively 
less to the northward. Mount Ida in Crete rises 8,000 feet above 
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sea-level; the floor of the sea north of it lies about 8,000 feet 
below. Olympus rises 10,000 feet, and the adjacent deeps sink 
6,000 feet; and the Sea of Marmara is shallower still, and smaller 
than the North Aegean. On both shores moxmtain-ranges run 
down into promontories, and scatter into chains of islands, which 
intermingle in the central Cyclades. Conversely, drowned 
•valleys carry back the sea far into the highlands, and smaller 
sinkages such as the Gulf of Corinth and the plains of central 
Greece and Thessaly prolong the structure of Macedonia and 
Thrace along the whole western shore. South of Crete, and 
west of Greece, the Mountain-zone breaks off abruptly into 
some of the greatest depths of the Mediterranean, and firequent 
earthquakes along this line warn us that these wounds in the 
crust are unhealed. Consequently the north and east coasts of 
the Aegean, which are the continental foreshores of Asia and 
Europa Minor, and have been inevitably the scene of migrations 
and traffic at all times, are in utter contrast with the southern 
island-screen, and even with the false-land of peninsular Greece, 
which has at its back only the Adriatic and Ionian Seas. 

Earliest ElemerOs of a Composite Culture. Through the continuous 
region of hill-country and small plains and valleys already 
• ■■ described, the simple copper-using ‘gourd-ware’ culture of Asia 
'* Minor penetrated early and persistently. But north of Thessaly 
it met and mingled with southward pioneers of Danubian cul- 
ture moving along the' western highlands; and this blend of 
traditions drifted far down into southern Greece, like the Slav 
and Albanian settlers of medieval times. But meanwhile, or 
more probably during some pause in that movement, .people 
from the ‘painted-ware’ culture of Transylvania, Roumania, 
and Ukraine (p. 117) crossed the Danube and spread through 
Thrace, Macedonia, Thessaly, and the detached plains of 
central Greece, and even passed the Isthmus of Corinth. Only 
in Thessaly, however, were these settlements of long duration, 
for only here were there grasslands wide enough to be congenial. 
We may compare 'the medieval and recent movements of the 
Rouman-speaking Vlachs. This immigration, too, was composite; 
and it is only in eastern Thessaly, and in one or two districts of 
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Bulgaria, that the spiral decoration characteristic of certain 
sites north of the Danube (p. 155) reappears as an intrusive 
element. To tliis broad mass of ‘painted-ware’ peoples, soutliern 
Greece and the island-world owe much of their long insulation 
against other cultures of the north; in marked contrast to the 
normal accessibility of Italy once its primeval barriers, which 
are physical, had been breached (p. 167). 

Meanwhile, from western Asia Minor, more directly, into 
eastern Crete and also into the Cyclades, came a later and 
maturer ‘red-ware’ with copper implements and female 
figurines, which were copied in the fine island marble, and 
eventually reached even Crete. It is remarkable, however, that 
there is practically no direct intercourse between the Aegean 
and Cyprus till very much later (p. 162): Cyeladic metal work 
derives rather from Anatolian. 

Libyan and Egyptian Contacts. These, however, were not tlic 
first occupants of this remote paradise. In Crete, beneath the 
Palace of Klnossos, is a stratified mound of some 26 Icet of 
neolithic debris, the pottery of which is a self-coloured, hand- 
made ware sometimes inci.sed with basketry patterns, and 
remotely related to ‘Libyan’ imports into Predynastic Egypt, 
and more nearly to the first pot-fabrics of Sicily, Malta, and parts 
of the West Mediterranean. In the Cyclades incised basketry- 
ware of the same general character precedes the Asiatic ‘gourd 
types’ ; and illustrates the mixture of human breeds in the earliest 
tombs. All this presumes navigation, and representations of 
boats, with standards like the primitive Egyptian, are incised on 
the Cyeladic pottery. Some islands seem to have been originally 
peopled by Mediterranean folk, others by Armenoids; in others 
again both stocks met and interbred. Tn Crete, too, there arc 
early Armenoids, and towards the end of the Bronze Age fresh 
broad-headed types come in; but the bulk of the population was 
Mediterranean. 

But even before the ‘Mihoan’ Bronze Age can fairly be said 
to begin, yet another element, far more significant, began to 
appear in Crete, namely, the direct influence of Egypt, in its 
later Predynastic phases, and under the earliest dynasties. The 
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pes of implements, the seal-stones, the skill to make stone 
ssels, and the shapes of these, are principal illustrations. Along 
ith these, however, appear elements which are rather Libyan 
lan Egyptian, especially the construction of beehive-shaped 
)rbel-vaulted tombs for communal use: ivory and ostrich-eggs, 
o, began to be traded. What Egypt received in return is not 
I clear; occasional vases of Aegean fashion, probably timber, 
r the Cretan forests were still unravaged, perhaps oil and 
ine, almost certainly slaves, though these are hardest of all 
I demonstrate in transit. Sea-going ships, with great sails, 
id many oars, quite different from the Cycladic skiffs, are 
letched on Cretan seal-stones. In due time Crete sent its 
le pottery to the Cyclades, and received their marble figures 
id obsidian. 

The Greek Mainland. Towards the mainland, the Cyclades, 
ing nearest, were the first explorers, on the Isthmus, in Attica, 
id up the Euboean channel; trading obsidian, and becoming 
:quainted with the pot-painting of Thessalian steppe-folk, 
id with Danubian spirals. These they practised, transformed, 
id transmitted to Crete, whence the spiral at all events seems 
I have reached Egypt. 

It was not long before the superior resources of Crete gave it 
le lead over the island world; but before Crete made touch 
ith the Greek mainland a new factor there postponed 
cploitation. In central Greece appeared a fresh culture, with 
new grey-polished pottery, skilfully modelled, with bases, taU 
ems, and high handles, sometimes clearly copying metal- 
ork. It is not yet known whether it came oversea from Asia 
[inor, or overland through the north where ruder (but not 
scessarily earlier) work in a kindred style is being found in 
lacedonia towards the Serbian border. Whencesoever derived, 
certainly matured locally in the lowlands of Boeotia, and the 
sople whom it represents spread rapidly, and even violently; 
orthwards into Thessaly where they put an end to the ‘painted- 
are’ cultures; and southward beyond the Isthmus, to found 
lere a derivative local industry. This ‘grey-ware’ influence 
:ommonly miscalled ‘Minyan’ in rivalry with the ‘Minoan’ of 
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Crete) just touched the Cyclades, and thereby may be approxi- 
mately dated about 2000 b.c. 

Egyptian contact and Minoan chronology. 

From the first fuUy ‘Minoan’ establishments to the last 
decadence of this wonderful culture of the south Aegean is a 
period of about two thousand years; as long as from the age 
of Augustus to our own times. Principal phases of its 
development are approximately dated by recurrent periods of 
intercourse with Egypt; the diagrammatic distinctions between 
Early, Middle, and Late Minoan happen to fit approximately 
with real turning-points of advancement; and the threefold 
subdivision of each is substantiated by minor reconstructions of 
the buildings at Knossos. This site provides the standard scries, 
though in Early Minoan I, II, and Late Minoan III it luis to 
be supplemented from other Cretan sites. In the Early Minoan 
periods, pot-painting only gradually supersedes self-coloured 
and incised wares, and decoration is mainly Hncar and simple; 
Egyptian vessels of stone, imported and copied, link this phase 
with the Third to Sixth Dynasties of Egypt. Middle Minoan 
art substitutes, for basketry, the spiral and other curvilinear and 
floral designs, executed on black ground in white, orange, red, 
and purple; it executes fresco painting in many colours, fasluons 
delicate ‘egg-shell’ ware in imitation of silver-work, uses 
socketed spear-heads and engraved dagger-blades, and develops 
a pictorial system of writing, on seal-stones and clay tablets. 
Besides an occasional Babylonian cylinder of about 2000 B.c., 
scarabs, stone vases, and other Egyptian objects of the Twelfth 
to Thirteenth Dynasties are imported, and Cretan polychrome 
vases are found on Egyptian sites of this period (2 1 oo-i 800 B.a.) . 

At the close of Middle Minoan II (about 1700 b.c.), a vio- 
lent earthquake shattered Knossos, stimulating emigration and 
colonization of the Greek mainland, especially in Argolis, but 
also giving occasion for wholesale reconstruction at home, and 
advances in craftsmanship of all kinds. The progress of painting 
is now fiilly illustrated in the frescoes of new villas around the 
domestic head-quarters, which gradually takes shape itself in 
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;he succeeding ‘Palace Period’ contemporary with the Eigh- 
;eenth Dynasty. Polychrome vase-decoration gives place to 
olack silhouette, and nature-study to grandiose conventions; 
Dut the glazes, ivory-carving, and other higher crafts culminate 
n vigorous realism and superb technique. The larger dwellings 
ire curiously modem in plan and construction. They provide 
br internal light-wells, and also for the shade and ventilation 
leeded in the Cretan climate. Heat was supplied only by port- 
ible braziers, artificial light by tall oil-lamps on pedestals. The 
palaces’ of Knossos, Phaestos, and Mallia were residences, 
:ourts, sanctuaries, business centres, and workshops at once; 
heir various departments grouped irregularly round a central 
;ourt, and on outward-facing terraces. These urban communi- 
ies were unwalled, and communicated by engineered roads 
vith each other and thin well-constructed ports. 

Minoan life, based on the simple economy of the Mediter- 
ranean regime, with its characteristic combination of grain 
igriculture with tree-crops, hill-pasturage, fishing and sponge- 
living, achieved exceptional facility in artistic expression of all 
dnds. These no doubt originated in the villages, which closely 
•esemble those of classical and medieval times; but they were 
bstered by the peculiar political and social regime, which (as 
he domestic architecture shows) concentrated wealth and initia- 
ive in the hands of a priest-king and his court. The sources of 
his great wealth are less certain. Commerce with Egypt in 
kegeari produce certainly counted for much. Trade in other 
lirections is less easy to demonstrate; but amber beads in a 
vlinoan tomb on the west coast of Greece, and vases of rare 
tone brought from the Lipaxi islands, are eloquent of distant 
loimexions. Perhaps there was profitable slave-trading. 

There tyere colonial settlements with rich ‘bee-hive’ tombs for 
heir chieftains at points of vantage all round the coasts of con- 
inental Greece, firom western Pdoponnese to south Thessaly. 
Principal mainland centres were at Orchomenus in central 
jrreece, and Mycenae in Argolis. At both these, the great 
bee-hive’ tombs, which classical Greeks mistook (probably with 
eason) for ‘treasuries’, were built in the great days of the Palace 
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of Knossos, and reflect its glories; the ‘shaft-graves’, afterwards 
included in the citadel of Mycenae, contain among their im- 
mense wealth of gold objects masterpieces both of Knossian 
craftsmanship and of provincial styles; but the mainland pottery 
rapidly diverges from Cretan standards, under the influence of the 
Minyan tradition, already established in Peloponnese (p. 159). 

The Fall of Knossos: History in Greek Legend. It is in this period 
of enterprises oversea that Greek folk-memory begins to con- 
tribute dynastic and personal details to the broad outlines of 
culture and style; but it is not till the Fall of Knossos that such 
evidence becomes rather suddenly copious. This catastrophe 
seems to have been due to rivalry between the Cretan centre 
and tlie mainland settlements, and certainly was followed by 
rapid spread of mainland activities, and establishment of coast 
settlements in Rhodes, Cyprus, and north Syria, as far north 
as Macedon and the Hellespont, and as far west as Syracuse. 
As it occurred about 1400 b.c., it falls within the decadence 
of the foreign empire of the Eighteenth Dynasty, and may 
have been politically involved in this. Greek legend describes 
how ‘sons of Egypt’ intruded into Argolis, and were massacred 
by native wives. 

Though three more centuries separate the Fall of Knossos 
from the final disintegration of Aegean society about 1100 b.c., 
decadence is immediate and continuous. The higher arts fade 
out, pottery is carelessly made and hastily decorated, the main- 
land settlements were heavily fortified about 1300 B.c., and the 
great tombs looted and ruined. Within some of the new castles 
— ^Mycenae, Tiryns, and Athens, for example, and in Melos — a 
firesh type of ‘palace’ was built, combining old Cretan construc- 
tions with the new need for a communal living-hall, a fixed 
central hearth, and escape for its smoke. Here alone fresco 
painting lingered, and older carvings like the famous ‘Lion- 
slab’ at Mycenae were used again. To these changes, Greek 
folk-memory supplies the personal counterpart, in the coming 
of ‘divine-bom’ adventurers out of highland or oversea, to 
found dynasties and co-operate in loose feudal groups, to avenge 
grievances by a Trojan War, or to destroy such a remnant of the 
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old regime as the Cadmeian dynasty at Thebes. After only five 
generations (about 1260-1100 b.c.) these upstart baronies fell 
in turn before a fresh spread of highland clans out of the north- 
west, the Thessalian, Boeotian, and Dorian conquerors, with 
whose coming the classical history of the Greek people begins, 
and also the historical distribution of Greek dialects, which must 
be discussed in due course (p. 211). 

Egyptian and Hitlite Allusions. These folk-memories, and also 
the distribution of extant remains, find occasional confirma- 
tion in contemporary documents of Egypt, and in the Hittite 
archives from Asia Minor. A century before the Fall of Knossos, 
Tuthmosis III had received presents from many tributaries 
oversea: most of them seem to have been from north Syria and 
Cilicia, some perhaps from Cyprus, or even from Crete, and 
the offerings of some of them are of Minoan design. Hostile 
adventurers from Lycia and elsewhere oversea visit Egypt about 
the Fall of Knossos, and some of them were hired as coast- 
guards by its kings. Before 1300 b.c. the Hittite king is con- 
cerned with an ‘Aeolian’ from ‘Akhiyawa’ who has appeared 
at Lesbos, and about 1230 b.c. another ‘Achaean’ gives trouble 
in Garia and again in north Syria. In 1225 Libyan invaders 
of the Delta include ‘Achaeans’ and other peoples probably firom 
the Aegean and western Asia Minor. Their defeat by King 
Merenptah did not prevent an even more formidable combina- 
tion of sea-raiders, with land-raiders descending from Asia 
Minor into coastal Syria, where they all were defeated in 1194 
by'Ramesses III. The survivors of them were interned where 
they surrendered, in the ‘Palestine’ and ‘Philistia’ which bear 
me of their tribal names. 

The Aegean and Asia Minor. In contrast with the progressive 
Minoan exploitation of peninsular Greece, the failure to pene- 
xate similarly into the fertile western coastland of Asia Mnor 
leeds explanation. Probably the cause was the occupation of 
he plateau by those invaders who established the Hittite 
Umpire in the centuries after 2000 b.c. (p. 150). As they 
aided Babylonia about 1950 b.c., they should have been well 
istablished by then at home. Rock monuments in Hittite style 
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arc found along the western highways, but their date is un- 
certain. The source of the gold at Mycenae has not been 
ascertained, and it is not even known whether the Lydian gold- 
fields, so valuable later, were exploited yet. In later days 
(1320-1230 B.G.) the Hittite references to aggressive ‘^Achacans* 
in Lesbos and Caria mark a fresh phase, after Knossos had 
fallen and adventurous strangers were beginning to exploit 
the un-Minoanized mainland. 

Land Raiders and Sea Raiders, Meanwhile, on the Hellespont, 
Greek legend marks fresh phases by the first coming of ^Trojan* 
folk about 1400, and the building of Troy about 1250 for 
Laomedon, a contemporary of Telops the Phrygian’ who was 
carving a kingdom for himself in Peloponncse. To their grand- 
children Agamemnon and Hector it fell to attack and defend 
that fortress, the feudal centre in iqoo of a region bounded by 
the Axius river in Macedon, the Xanthus in Lycia, and the 
‘birth-place of silver’ far to the cast, an echo of earlier commerce 
(p. 150). Other legends made the Fall of Troy in 1 183 an early 
incident of the Greek colonization all along the west coast of 
Asia Minor, and eventually on the Marmara frontage also. 

The connexion of this Trojan episode with the great land-raid 
and sea-raid on Egypt in 1193 b.g. is obscure. Greek legend 
contributes a Phrygian and Trojan campaign up the Sangarius 
valley in Priam’s young days; another Trojan adventure into 
the East, from which Memnon returned to help Troy at the last; 
a series of sea-raids on Egypt and the Syrian coast by heroes of 
the war-generation; and glimpses of a land-raider ‘leading his 
forces over the Taurus’, and founding towns in Cilicia. On all 
this, the sudden silence of Hittite archives in the years about 
1200 B.G. is eloquent commentary: the ‘land-raiders’, who broke 
out over Taurus, had broken in from the north-west, and 
shattered tlie Hittite Empire on their way. Thus disorganized, 
the component peoples of that empire regrouped themselves in 
time; a strong cautious Cilicia making the best of both worlds, 
north and east; Lycia secure among its cliffs and forests, as of 
old; on the plateau, the Phrygian conquerors holding loose 
suzerainty from Taurus to the Marmara; and on the western 
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coastlands smaller principalities, in Caria, Lydia, and Mysia, 
unable to prevent what was so long overdue, the occupation of 
ports and coast-citadels by mixed refugees from disorganized 
and overpopulated Greece. It is in these refugee areas, and in 
the devastated homelands whence their mixed population came, 
that the new and original type of political community arose, 
which we call the Polis or Greek city-state. 

The First Workers in Iron. 

Only one discovery of lasting significance comes out of that 
obscure situation; and of this the details are stiU obscure. Occa- 
sional objects of iron, usually meteoric (p. 135), occur in early 
Sumeria, and in Egypt from Predynastic times onwtird. Then 
among lists of tribute to the Eighteenth Dynasty, the ‘metal of 
heaven’ begins to appear. Among Tutankhamun’s most precious 
possessions was an iron knife-blade, and an iron weapon was 
buried under a monument of Horemheb. Ramesses II begged 
a consignment of iron from the Hittite king, and was refused. 
But after the Great Raid, both in Philistine towns and at 
Carchemish on the Euphrates, which the new-comers long held, 
iron weapons are common; at Gerar iron swords were tempered, 
if not forged. In Cyprus and in the Aegean, iron was a rarity 
and a ‘precious metal’ in Late Minoan times; but after the 
‘Fall of Troy’ it is fairly common both in Cyprus and at 
Hissarlik. Greek legend has two instances of iron looted from 
Trojans during the war, and one of them is ‘self-cast’; and it was 
later believed that iron-working was practised first on Mount 
Ida in the Troad. Perhaps, within Greek memory, it was; 
though the traditional date 1432 b.c. is full early even for 
Hittite smeltings. In Greece itself, an Iron Age begins with the 
collapse of the Minoan regime; but the popular theory that 
the ‘northern invaders’ brought the first Greek iron with them 
is unsupported by evidence either in Greece or in any land 
whence they may have come. 

Confinmatory evidence that iron-working began within the 
Hittite rdgime comes from graves lying north and south of 
the Caucasus which contain iron weapons of types familiar in 
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bronze in Asia Minor; and in these graves other objects, which 
seem to be of European origin, make it possible that, from this 
quarter, knowledge of iron-working may have reached Europe 
through the steppe-folk north of the Black Sea. 

The Western Mediterranean. 

While Aegean seafarers made repeated contact with Egypt, 
and eventually with Cyprus and the coast of north Syria, and 
while they failed to exploit even the western seaboard of Asia 
Minor, they seem to have sailed farther into western waters, 
though their doings there are not so easy to follow in detail. 

From the west end of Crete, the direet distance is not greater 
to Sicily than to the Delta; and if the coasts be followed there 
are fewer dangerous expanses of open water. In south-eastern 
Sicily, Late Minoan rapiers and pottery arc found in native 
tombs which imitate the ‘bce-liive’ tombs of the Aegean, and 
settlements in the Ionian islands and at Taranto arc halting 
places on the way thither. What did these Minoan navigators 
make of the West? 

They found themselves on the frontier between two worlds, 
for the Strait of Messina (which, since they sailed south of it, 
they presumably explored) opened on a great western sea. This 
sea these Late Minoan folk had not yet traversed when their 
own civilization collapsed. But they were not the first to enter 
it from the east. Earlier Minoans had brought obsidian from 
Lipari, and carried painted vases to Sardinia, Marseilles, and 
the Balearic Islands. And there are features in the Bronze Age 
of the western Mediterranean which suggest both that they 
themselves did more than this, and that they were not the only 
explorers there. 

Italy, Africa, and Iberia. 

Of the three principal coasts of the western Mediterranean, 
the abrupt north face of Africa Minor is ill explored, except 
around Carthage. Those of Spain and Italy, better known, 
have very different regions to landward. In Italy (with Sicily) 
the watershed of the Apennines parts company from the Mari- 
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time Alps and traverses peninsular Italy obliquely, reaching 
the Adriatic coast at Ancona. Its continuation southward, after 
following that coast for a while in a broad region of rough high- 
land, swings again obliquely to the Calabrian shore, and deter- 
mines the steep northern coast of Sicily. Thus the Po valley, 
the westward-facing lowlands of Etruria, Latium, and, Cam- 
pania, the bleak moors of Apulia, and the fertile valleys of 
south-eastern Sicily, lie wholly separate from one another, and 
distinct from the central highland: and this isolation was abso- 
lute before the Apennine forests were breached by nature and 
man. No less impassable was the triple barrier against the 
Danubian regions — the forest and snows of the Alps, the forest 
and swamps of the Po valley, the forest and steep front of the 
Apennines. 

Of the Spanish peninsula it is enough here to note its con- 
trasts: how both flanks of the Pyrenees may be passed almost 
at sea-level; how the broad valley of the Ebro lies on marl rather 
than marsh, well drained and opening on to the west Mediter- 
ranean, not away from it, like the Po; how the central plateau, on 
the contrary, drains to the Atlantic, while on the Mediterranean 
coast its high margin shelters small but very fertile coast-plains; 
how the Sierra Nevada, with its great mineral wealth, screens 
rather than secludes another Lombardy in Andalusia; and how 
the Strait opens, not directly on to the great swell of the Atlantic, 
but on to the comparatively sheltered Bay of Cadiz, with more 
mineral wealth up the Guadiana and beyond it. All southern 
Portugal, too, was in esirlier times as well watered, as it is now 
relatively dry. Both peninsulas alike, however, have diverse and 
separate regions, and their cultures a multiple and perplexing 
story. 

Case-dwelling Aboriginals. The survivors of Capsian culture 
made the best use they could of caves and rock-shelters from the 
Po to the Ebro, on the lee-side, which was abo the drier side, of 
the mountains; but they foimd the Apennines and the north edge 
of the Meseta alike inhospitable. In south-eastern Spain there 
had long been such rock-shelters, and on the coast of southern 
Portugal there lay the kitchen-middens of ‘strand-loupers’ 
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like those of South Africa. Elsewhere there was little trace 
of man for a while. In Apulia, also on the lee-side of the water- 
shed, there was another hunting-ground of Capsian folk, but 
their culture was different from the northern, and probably 
these had come from Africa independently, by Tunis: in Sicily, 
however, they have left no clear trace. But in forest a stick is as 
good as a stone. 

Painted-ware Settlements. There was therefore not much to 
hinder parties of tlie ‘painted-ware’ people wandering west of 
Macedon and Thessaly from settling beyond the Adriatic; the 
only wonder is, that they managed to cross it; but they certainly 
did not go round. Their villages are regular, with wattled huts, 
and they had cattle, but apparently no agriculture, and used 
very rude grubbing-picks of local stone. 

In Sicily the first sedentary occupants were different. Like 
those of Crete and the Cyclades, they brought incised ba.skct- 
ware, shapely axes of ground stone, and mere flakes of flint and 
local obsidian. But these folk, though their settlements were 
well arranged and defended, were completely replaced or 
absorbed by the bearers of the ‘First Siculan’ culture, with 
‘painted-ware’, black on red, in shapes distantly recalling those 
of Thessaly and Ukraine, and probably representing another 
sea-borne movement like that into Apulia. Copper objects are 
rare, and the thin flat daggers resemble those of early Spain. 
Two kinds of bone objects are exactly repeated in Hissarlik II; 
one of them also in Malta, and the other in Spain. These 
Siculan folk buried in rock-cut chambers, with a stone door- 
slab, like those of early Cyprus, parts of Asia Minor, and 
Euboea: and the same type recurs in Malta, Tunis, and Sardinia. 
In these communal sepulchres they placed the dead sitting 
around their funeral feast. They set their villages on hill-tops, 
and entrenched them, as men do in strange country. This 
culture lasted long, but ‘painted-ware’ gave place at last to self- 
coloured and burnished pottery of quite uncertain affinities, 
and it was in this ‘Second Siculan’ phase that the Late Minoan 
settlers arrived. 

Sardinia. In Sardinia similar rock-cut tombs contain pottery, 
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which combines the older basketry-ware with gourd-shapes like 
those of the Aegean. There are rude marble figures, and repre- 
sentations of boats with high Cycladic prows. There is also 
direct evidence of immigration, for some of these peoples were 
of broad-headed type, among a Mediterranean majority. But 
the flat daggers, and some of the basketry-wares, resemble 
Spanish types: and a similar ‘bell-beaker’ vase comes from a 
cave-deposit near Palermo. Other vessels on tripod feet recur 
in Spain and also in the Gamp de Chassy in the Rh6ne valley. 
We are clearly dealing here with elements of a widespread 
western culture. 

Primitive Iberia. What this culture was is illustrated by many 
sites in Spain and Portugal. Hill-top villages about Almeria 
contain ‘transverse’ arrow-heads and pottery hardly in advance 
of the ‘kitchen-midden’ ware; but flat stone idols already sug- 
gest acquaintance with widespread Mediterranean belief. On 
the central plateau the pot-fabrics show basketry types, and 
similar incised ware comes from graves in Portugal, where there 
are also rock-cut tombs like those of Sicily and Sardinia. 

Metals and Megaliths. 

All these primitive and local cultures, however, rather sud- 
denly acquire abundant copper, and begin to construct their 
communal tombs with stone blocks, sometimes above ground, 
and sometimes still covered by remains of a mound, but often 
denuded aqd exposed. These great tombs are of two principal 
types of construction, either corbel-vaulted like the early charnel- 
houses of Crete, or built of massive uprights and cap-stones. 
Sometimes a corbel-vault is supported on a wall of uprights. 
Both kinds are often provided with a stone-lined approach; 
sometimes there are alcoves in the sides of the passage, and in 
the ‘passage graves’ the primary chamber itself is omitted. 
Rather simpler are the ‘cromlechs’ and ‘cist graves’, large and 
small, with only a single cap-stone on three or four supports. 

There has been much controversy about the relative age, and 
respective sources, of these interrelated types. Only a few points 
leem to be' established. All are varieties of the same conomunal 
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burying-place, and the sequence of varieties differs locally; the 
corbel-vaults were only built near the coast, but some of the 
roughest constructions lie far inland. The associated pottery is 
of no specific kind, but develops out of earlier types, and into 
local fabrics. Though copper is not always found in these 
chambers, no variety of them goes back before the age of metal, 
and some belong to quite advanced stages in it. This suggests 
a cause for the establishment of such types in the West, where it 
is difficult to prove that they originated, though that -is often 
asserted. If the corbel-vaulted tombs were introduced by people 
from oversea with knowledge of copper, and skill to exploit the 
rich ores of certain districts of the peninsula, and if both tomb 
construction and metallurgy were copied by the natives, the 
concurrent spread of ‘megaliths’ and copper would be explained, 
and also (if these immigrants came from the eastern Mediter- 
ranean) the wide distribution of similar monuments elsewhere, 
and tlie dependence of all western types of copper objects on 
the common repertoire of Cyprus and Hissarlik. It is not, 
however, necessary to suppose that all builders of ‘mcgalithic’ 
structures were either coppersmiths or prospectors, nor that all 
who were concerned with copper built ‘megaliths’. Once 
established, the custom of communal burial became habitual 
but not universal; associated (but not coextensive) with what- 
ever other notions or beliefs popularized the use of female 
figures, beads of the rare blue-grey callais stone, and charms of 
gold or amber. 

Outside the peninsula the distribution of similar monuments 
is peculiar. The Balearic Islands have their ‘talayots’ with 
columns supporting the cap-stones; in Sardinia the ‘giants’ 
graves’ have a long corridor, terminal apse, and concave fa5ade: 
in Malta, pairs of wide lateral apses with upright wall-stones 
and corbel-roof almost obliterate both chamber and corridor, 
and these greater buildings are now temples, not tombs. The 
charnel house of Halsaflieni is of similar design but rock-cut. 
In the hed of Italy is one isolated group of simple ‘dolmens’, 
and in one of them amber was found. 

That there are other ‘megalithic’ monuments, all of the 
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simplest ‘cromlech’ type, in Arabia, the Caucasus, Central India, 
and some Pacific islands, of undetermined date, and imassociated 
with any single culture, is not a matter for discussion here, 

Atlantic Extension of Iberian Culture, It is, on the other hand, 
significant that several types, all represented in one district or 
other of the peninsula, have a wide though not continuous 
distribution over the coast regions of western Europe. Earliest, 
to judge from associated objects, are those of Britain and the 
Channel Islands, Cornwall and Devon, Wales, the south and 
west of Ireland, Denmark, and southern Sweden. Later, when 
these monuments had already become common over the whole 
of Portugal, all southern Spain, and around both ends of the 
Pyrenees, they spread onward into Provence and across west- 
central France as far as Brittany; into northern Ireland, western 
Scotland, and several districts of England; from Denmark into 
north Germany, firom Holland to Prussia, and up the Elbe and 
Oder to the foot-hills of Saxony and Bohemia. In the Seine and 
Marne basins it was easier to cut grottoes in soft rock than to 
collect great stones for passage-graves. All this development 
took time, and local cultures diverged and matured, coalescing 
with whatever existed already, remnants of kitchen-midden 
folk, far-wandered Danubians, and ‘battle-axe folk’ spreading 
westward along the north German plain. To these composite 
cultures we must return in another context (p. 235). 

Bell-beaker Culture. 

Even in the Peninsula the discontinuity of the maritime 
regions favoured divergence of habits and styles. On the east 
side of the Meseta, the culture of Almeria shows exceptional 
traces of intercourse oversea: ivory, hippo-tooth, ostrich eggs, 
and alabaster vessels occur, with jet and amber fix)m the 
north; and for a brief period even pot-painting was attempted; 
ivory also has been found in Portugal, and a Red Sea shell near 
Seville. That copper was exported seems clear from the spread 
Df a new weapon, a dagger-blade set not in a handle but like 
1 pick, transverse to a long shaft, with broadened heel for secure 
attachment. The leaf-shaped dagger was ancient in the Near 
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East and Aegean, but this ‘halberd’ or ‘palstave’ is an Iberian 
invention, and can be traced coming into fashion in Eraiicc, 
Italy, and eventually in central Europe, and improving as 
it spread, A late example reached one of the shaft-graves at 
Mycenae. 

It was a great achievement when valley heads were explored 
and the central Meseta plateau exploited; and now a new phase 
of advancement begins. Wlielher the stimulus was some fresh 
element of population — North African, or indigenous to the 
Meseta — or ampler livelihood resulting from direct intercourse 
between maritime peoples unacquainted till now, is not clear. 
What is certain is that here arc the masterpieces of the old 
incised pottery, representing even animals and symbolic pairs 
of eyes; and that from hence seem to originate the peculiar 
basket-like ‘bell-beakers’, which have eventually a wider range 
even than mcgalitliic structures. When ‘bcll-bcakcrs’ occur 
outside the peninsula, it is usually in single graves, with all sorts 
of local gear; but tire vessels themselves keep characteristic form 
and zone-decoration; and wherever they go and whatever their 
funerary purpose, advancement follows, especially in the hand- 
ling of copper and bronze. But only on the Meseta plateau arc 
they at home among a kindred fabric with other forms which do 
not travel so. It is natural to suppose that some kind of wander- 
ing craftsman, or pedlar, or ‘prospector’ cither used or traded 
them: and the persons with whom they were buried arc usually 
of broad-headed Alpine type. This raises the question, still 
unsolved, whether these bell-beaker folk are descendants of that 
ancient outlying patch of ‘Alpines’ who arc found also in the 
kitchen-middens of Portugal; or of sea-borne Armcnoids from 
the Levant; or again, of Alpine incomers from central Europe, 
where there was certainly later a great secondary nursery of 
‘beaker’-using folk at a later stage (p. 173). 

Collapse of Iberian Culture. But with this great achievement the 
culture of the Meseta exhausted itself. The coast districts, too, 
though they did not entirely lose their prosperity, rested unpro- 
gressive, even round El Argar in the south-east, where some 
of the finest pottery, most advanced metal-work, and greatest 
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material amenities are found, and lasted longest. What went 
wrong, is unknown; but the gap between earlier and later 
culture is so complete as to make even the chronology doubtful. 
Consequently when men of iron-using culture broke in from 
western France, about the seventh century b.c., they found most 
of the peninsula in a backward and inert condition. Only along 
the Catalonian coast was there a barbarous reflection of Greek 
colonial art — and of even this the date is doubtful — and round 
Cadiz, and occasionally in Andalusia, first traces of intercourse 
with Carthage or one of the older Punic cities of North Africa. 

Spread of Bell-beaker Culture. Outside the peninsula, but still 
within the western Mediterranean, ‘bell-beakers’ occur in Sar- 
dinia, in Sicily near Palermo, at Remedello near Brescia in north 
Italy. From Catalonia they pass into Provence, up the Rhone, 
and down the Rhine. Farther east, they are found along the 
Upper Danube, and as far east as Budapest. Into Saxony and 
Bohemia it is thought that they were attracted by the supplies 
of tin, and it is here that the fashion of them has the peculiar 
vogue which characterizes the mid-European ‘beaker’ culture. 
This has its independent career afterwards, and it is easy to 
exaggerate its affinity vrith the sporadic ‘bell-beakers’. 

In north Italy, with the advent of the ‘bell-beaker’ begins a 
full Bronze Age among the descendants of the ‘cave-dwellers’ 
already mentioned. And there was a reason for this. The 
barrier of Alpine snow and forest, formerly impenetrable, now 
began to give way; the lower passes lay open, and West Mediter- 
ranean traffic in copper and bronze competed with Bohemian 
and Hungarian. 

Itcdy and its Invaders. 

Down to this point Italy had been secluded altogether from 
continental cultures, and almost wholly even from Mediter- 
ranean contacts. But now the long drama of ‘Italy and its 
Invaders’ begins. 

Tmanma Culture. First, out of the West Alpine lakes, pile- 
dweUers descended into the foot-hills beyond Lake Como, 
But they had not spread fex, nor had the ‘beaker’ culture 
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worked its full civilizing effects on the aborigines of the Po 
valley, when from the eastern Alps, and probably from their 
morc-or-less Danubianized lake-dwellings, came wholesale 
immigration of a people whose timber-built platforms were 
adapted for habitations in the beds of running streams, which at 
the same time defended, watered, and kept them wholesome. 
Strictly limited in area by their construction and site, these 
‘terramara’ settlements multiplied by propagation, and soon 
occupied all suitable positions on both sides of the Po, as far 
as the forested Apennines. Here their advance was checked. 
Higher up the main valley the streams were probably unman- 
ageable; towards the Adriatic coast the prospect seemed better. 
But once clear of the Po basin, the streams are again narrow and 
torrential; ‘terramara’ construction faded out; and though the 
wooded highlands were gradually peopled with ‘terramara’ folk 
who had taken to the dry ground, only one small party has 
been traced far down in Apulia, with abode and burials of the 
old fashion. 

In many of their customs these new-comers were Danubian, 
of the later composite phase already described (p. 155); but 
they acquired new fashions in new surroundings, especially 
the queer homed handles characteristic of their pottery, which 
wander also beyond the Adriatic down the Dalmatian higlilands 
and as far afield as Macedonia. 

Unlike theother peoples hitherto encountered, the ‘terramara’ 
folk burned their dead. It was perhaps the only way to dispose 
of the bodies decently, for there was no soil under the settle- 
ment, and the woods were wild. But there was fuel in plenty, 
and pots of ashes, each covered with a bowl, and stacked on a 
funerary platform nearby, tempted neither beast nor alien man. 
It is little therefore that we know of these people themselves, 
and we should know little even of their lives if it were not for the 
mbbish that fell among the substructures. They cultivated wheat, 
beans, and flax; had fowls and ducks as well as other farm stock; 
hunted and fished, used canoes with paddles, ploughs, wheeled 
carts, and seem to have had domesticated horses. They were 
skilled bronze-founders, and traded their decorative daggers as 
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far as Bohemia. They seem to have begun to settle in the Po 
valley about 1700 b.c. and to have been fuUy distributed by 
about 1400 B.c. 

After a long but rather monotonous existence, during which 
communication never seems to have been broken with the 
countries of origin beyond the passes, nor ever fully established 
with the Aegean or even with Apulia and Sicily, the whole 
‘terramara’ culture perished suddenly, and the numerous ‘burnt 
layers’ on top of their abodes were probably the result of a fresh 
invasion of the Po valley. For their close-packed umfields cease 
too, and are succeeded by dry-land cemeteries, with similar 
cremation ritual, but different equipment and artistic style. 
Survivors, however, of the ‘terramara’ folk retreated into the foot- 
hills of the Alps, around Como, and also round Este, near the 
Adige and the approach to the great Brenner pass; and in the 
central Apennines, east of the Tiber valley, highland folk, 
the Umbrians and Sabellians of historic Italy, lived on without 
much change of habit, once they were freed from their depen- 
dence on running streams. 

Vxllmova Culture. The new-comers were dryland tribes 
equipped and organized quite differently from the ‘terramara’ 
folk. They came in violently, soon after 1 200B.C., and from some 
of their habits and crafts may have been a western deployment 
of the great Lausitz movement (p. 239), which began in Silesia 
rather earlier, and swept over all the Middle Danube and as far 
as Thessaly and north-western Asia Minor, about the same time 
as this invasion of Italy. From the most typical settlement, close 
to Bologna, which now became a chief centre of traffic by way 
of the Apennine passes, this is commonly called the culture of 
Villanova. But it was not confined to the Po valley. Better 
equipped and habituated than any predecessors to deal with the 
forested Apennines, they broke through into the head-waters 
of the Tiber and Amo, and settled down all over the broken, 
confused, but very rich country between those rivers. Here, 
in what eventually became Etruria and Latium, the southern 
Villanovans matured their mode of life rather differently from 
the northern between Villanova and Rimini; wMe, north of the 
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Po, the tribes round Este became more susceptible than either 
to the foreign influences, mainly from the Aegean, which began 
to come up the Adriatic, and were diverting the northern 
amber-trade to the Brenner from old easterly routes. Round 
Como and Golasecea, finally, similar bodies of well-armed 
immigrants came from Hungary about the same time, and 
apparently also from Switzerland, to judge by the tomb types 
at Golasecea. But these late-comers found the country occupied 
and did not spread far. 

The Central Highlanders of Italy, Between Apennines and 
Adriatic, invasion was less easy, and descendants of ‘terramara’ 
folk, emboldened by hard living and desperation, held their own 
in the highlands of Picenum and Samnium, and also harried the 
Adriatic coasts in their ships, like the Liburnian pirates op- 
posite. Not all the fine works of Greek industrial art which 
enriched their tombs came to them by way of peaceful trade. 
These highlanders in turn seem for a long while, till about 
400 B.C., to have avoided interference with the Daunian and 
Peucetian folk of Apulia, who retained from old time (or 
acquired during the Early Iron Age) a bizarre style of vase- 
painting. These people buried their dead, like the older 
inhabitants of Italy; their iron implements of Aegean types 
demonstrate some degree of oversea traffic; but their earlier 
history is obscure, till in the full tide of Greek colonization they 
are found in three very distinct local groups, rich, peaceable, 
and self-sufficient. Then in the fourth century the Sabellian 
highlanders came south. 

Lowland Cultures of South and West. On the western side of 
Italy, the south coast, rugged and heavily wooded then, is 
unexplored, but seems to have had no characteristic culture. In 
Campania even more than in Apulia Greek colonists found a 
peaceable lowland ‘Opican’ folk, and civilized them rapidly, 
but little is known of their antecedents. Between Campania and 
Latium (where the last Villanovan settlements fade out) the 
Volscian hills bring typical highlanders right down to the sea 
coast. 

The Etruscans. Rome, therefore, lay on the border of two 
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vorlds, indeed of three, for the whole character of the central 
listricts of Tuscany had been transformed, early in the Iron Age, 
ind probably by westward forays of the Levantine sea-raiders, 
nto a remarkable rule-of-force, exercised by small bodies of 
ilien and desperate adventurers, with their backs in the first 
nstance to the sea, and at all times with their backs to one 
mother, for good and for evil, in their common danger from 
lonquered and exploited Villanovans. Whence these Tyr- 
henians (or as the Romans called them, Etruscans) came, is 
lot yet clear. Greek legend brought them from western Asia 
idinor, fleeing from famine at home, and this may well be so. 
[lertainly they are not of the west, nor of the north. They 
irought little oversea but their weapons and their language: 
,nd while the weapons wore out and were recast in Villanovan 
mithies, the language, on the lips of captured wives, broke 
lown into a kitchen-jargon, and so passed to their children, 
inintelligible alike to Roman and to modem linguists. 

So in this survey of the tangled antiquity of the western 
Mediterranean, we are brought back to the point where the 
Minoan voyagers came but went no farther. Others before 
hem, and the Tyrrhenians hard after, entered into that new 
/orld; but it was their own successors, the colonizing Greeks of 
he eighth century, who alone made it eventually their own, and 
•assed on what was theirs for Rome to exploit and enjoy. 
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THE ETHNOLOGY, HABITAT, LINGUISTIC, AND 
COMMON CULTURE OF THE INDO-EUROPEANS 
UP TO THE TIME OF THE MIGRATIONS 

ATTENTION has already been directed in preceding pages 
l\ (pp. 87 ff.) to the main geographical features of the great 
Northern Flatland, and especially to the various avenues by 
which there is access from it, through the outer ridges of the 
Mountain-zone, to enclosed plateaux and basins, and into low- 
land and Mediterranean regions beyond. We have now to see 
what manner of peoples and cultures have come into being on 
this Northern Flatland, and what part they have played in the 
long history of it and of neighbouring regions. 

In the Near East, and in the Mediterranean region, evidence 
for early human activities has been mainly archaeological. 
Those peoples all spoke languages of some kind, and many 
(though not all) of these are known. Among those languages, 
the Hamitic or Berber family survives over wide areas of North 
Africa. Its varieties are neither widely differentiated, nor very 
' instructive in their geographical relation: if they ever spread 
beyond North Africa, they have been obliterated by alien com- 
petitors, with the possible exception of Basque along the 
Pyrenees. The Semitic family, less subdivided and for the most 
part not greatly changed through its long history, presents a 
simple diagram of outward spread along well-defined avenues 
of migration, from its cradleland of Arabia, no less clearly 
recognizable. But until the medieval movements of the Sara- 
cens, Semitic languages seldom obtained even temporary occu- 
pancy beyond the foot-hills of Media and Armenia; and oversea 
the Western Phoenicians never imposed their speech on the 
populations whom they ruled or influenced otherwise, and lost 
it themselves (or merged it in colonial Hebrew) under Roman 
rule. Arabic, on the other hand, though its spread has been 
vast, has almost nowhere become either so isolated, or so 
divorced from its proper religion or social organization, as to 
develop into daughter-languages, as Latin has developed into 
the Romance languages of Europe. 
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In the north, in strongest contrast, it has been from their 
languages that we have learned most (until quite lately), not 
only about the distribution, but about the social and even 
the material culture of the peoples of the Flatland; and these 
languages, though demonstrably related originally, and spread 
from some single continuous area, habitat, or ‘home’, have 
changed, in several very different directions, into groups wliiclr 
in their turn have broken up into varieties, and intermixed or 
overflowed each other in so complicated a fashion that tliorc is 
still controversy about their precise affinities, and even more 
about the long history of their development from a parent stock. 

Discussion has been so keen and often so inconclusive, mainly 
because, it was about this family of languages that philological 
inquiry began, so that methods had to be contrived and improved 
as discovery went on, and the full complexity of the problems 
gradually appeared. The methodical analysis of languages, 
also, was long practised by men whose training had been 
literary rather than scientific, and dominated by other principles 
than those which chiefly influenced the first attempts at archaeo- 
logy or ethnology. Consequently, if current, or attractive, 
hypotheses are to be given their proper place in our argument, 
it is only fair to present them in their historical perspective, and 
to summarize the principal phases through which the recon- 
struction of the human history of the Northern Flatland has 
passed, since it was first attempted more than a century ago. 

Comparative Philology and its Inferences from the Siui^ of Indo- 

european Languages, 

The comparative study of this group of languages begins with 
the observation of Sir William Jones in 1786, of Sanskrit, Greek, 
and Latin, that ‘no philologer could examine them all three, 
without believing them to have sprung from some common 
source, which perhaps no longer exists’; and that ‘both the 
Gothic and the Celtic, though blended with a different idiom, 
had the same origin with the Sanskrit’. To give scientific 
precision to this discovery was the work of Bopp (1833-5) for 
grammatical forms, of Grimm and Pott for the development of 
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sounds, of Schleicher in the reconstruction of the ‘common 
source’, and in the treatment of the facts of language from that 
evolutionary standpoint which was becoming habitual in 
biological science. This last provoked the reaction of Whitney, 
Brugmann, Delbriick, and others towards specifically philo- 
logical methods based on more careful study of living languages, 
which alone can illustrate the processes by which languages 
have been modified in the past. This view of philology as an 
historical rather than a biological science has its counterpart in 
Ratzel’s recognition that the distribution of a language results 
from the movements of people who speak it, and consequently is 
in great part determined by geographical facilities and obstacles; 
and that its development is affected both by segregation, and by 
intercourse with men of other speech. 

If there had been a ‘common source’ for these languages— 
first designated Tndo-european’ in 1813 and ‘Indo-germanic’ in 
1823 — it was reasonable to ask where this original speech had 
been spoken, and by whom; and further, to what extent those 
who speak the daughter-languages are descendants of those who 
used the mother tongue, or have acquired them to the loss of 
their native tongues. On all these questions, speculation has 
been abundant, and controversy fierce. The gradual emer- 
gence, however, of the historical and geographical standpoints 
already mentioned has clarified the issue. It is realized that the 
spread of languages is far more closely related to that of cultures 
than of racial types; but that nevertheless neither general cul- 
ture, nor its most delicate criterion, religious belief, necessarily 
varies with language, however profoundly influenced by the 
uses of words. 

Comparison of Philological with Archaeological Evidence. 

It is also admitted that to trace back the fortunes of a lan- 
guage, or even a group of languages, beyond the historical point 
where direct evidence or contemporary testimony fails us, is a 
work of inference supplemented by conjecture: that, on the 
other hand, prehistoric archaeology interprets a very large mass 
of objects, all of them original works of a craftsman, responsive . 
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to contemporary needs, demonstrably changing in fashion as 
those needs changed, and forming evolutionary scries from 
primitive to mature, degenerate, and obsolete; each moreover 
deposited in a particular place, at a particular time, often in an 
indisputable sequence, which is sometimes historically dated 
by documentary evidence, more or less direct. Thus, though 
variations, and even revolutions, in material culture cannot 
prove a change of language, they suggest continuities or crises 
in the history of a people, indicate the geographical extent, 
expansion, or shrinkage of its activities, demonstrate intercourse, 
intrusion, and replacement, and reveal the regional source, 
and sequence in time, of each disturbing element. 

What is therefore to be attempted now is, first, to classify 
actual Indo-european languages in accordance with their 
structure and vocabulary; secondly, to trace them back historic- 
ally to the period and region where each of them first appears; 
thirdly, to draw such inferences as may be reasonable from their 
similarities of form and of content to their prehistoric relations 
and distributions; z.nA, fourthly, to compare those inferences with 
archaeological facts as evidence for the existence and move- 
ments of the principal cultures and peoples in prehistoric times. 
If these distributions of culture accord closely enough with the 
distributions of language, wc may be justified in believing that 
the people who enjoyed this or that phase of culture also used 
this or that kind of speech. 

Classification of Indo-european Languages. 

Indo-european languages are related by profound similarities 
of grammatical structure, and of a large part of their vocabulary. 
They fall, however, into two groups, according as the sounds 
represented by k or c, g, kh, gh, remain guttural or arc replaced 
by sibilants: for example, lOO in Greek is hekaton, in Latin 
centum, in Old Irish cSt, in German hundert; whereas Sanskrit has 
sdtam, Zend satem, Lithuanian szimtas. Old Bulgarian suto. 

To the cetiim group belong (i) Greek, differentiated into four 
principal groups of dialects already in prehistoric times; (a) 
/ Italic, in the two divisions represented by Latin which retains 
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kw as and by Umbrian, Oscan and other highland dialects 
in which kw is replaced by a change occasionally found also 
in Greek; (3) Celtic^ in two similar divisions; Irish, Manx, and 
Gaelic retaining y, Welsh, Cornish, and Breton, like old Gaulish, 
mbstituting j&; (4) Teutonic^ characterized by a peculiar shift of 
the consonants and separated accordingly into eastern Gothic, 
aorthern Scandinavian, and western Germanic, which includes 
Dutch and English. To this group also belong (5) Tocharisk 
represented in two varieties by inscriptions of the eighth century 
^.n. from the Turfan and Khotan oases of the Tarim basin in 
rentral Asia; and (6) the Nasili language which was the official 
neans of communication in the Hittite Empire in Asia Minor, 
md is preserved on clay tablets of the fourteenth to twelfth 
renturies b.g. from its capital at Boghaz-keui in Cappadocia. 

The satem group includes (i) Sanskrit, essentially the speech 
)f the Indo-european invaders of India; (2) Iranian, including 
iend or Old Persian, and kindred languages, as far east as 
Shotan, with far outliers in Manchuria, and as far north-west 
IS the Ossete language in Caucasus; (3) Armenian, together with 
incient Phrygian and Thracian; (4) Albanian, similarly related 
)robably to ancient Illyrian, and kindred dialects intruded early 
nto southern Italy; (5) Baltic lanpages, including Lithuanian, 
^ettish, Esthonian, and Old Prussian, together with the wide- 
pread Slavonic groups, eastern, western, and southern, of 
vhich Russian, Czech, and Serbian are examples. 

The classification of these numerous and widespread lan- 
;uages is not, however, so simple as this primary distinction 
night suggest. Minor resemblances interconnect members of 
lifferent groups. Greek, for example, has many words in com- 
non with Indo-iranian, and in its verb-forms it is nearer to 
lanskrit than Sanskrit is to Slav, or Greek itself to Latin: like 
ranian it turns initial and intervocalic s into h; and before 0 it 
ubstitutes^ for q, like Umbrian and Welsh. 

All these languages, moreover, have lost a considerable part 
f the ‘common’ vocabulary, often replacing the missing words 
y loans from other sources, sometimes Indo-european, but 
requently not. 
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Loan-words and Survivals of Older Languages. 

These alien loan-words, and other peculiarities, such as the 
consonantal shift among Teutonic languages, and the trans- 
ference of the verb to the beginning of the sentence in Celtic, 
raise the question, what other kinds of languages hace been 
former neighbours, and more or less completely obliteratcil by 
Indo-europcan spread? Ancient place-names of the Iberian 
peninsula, repeating those of Mauretania and Numidia, make 
it certain that the Haraitic group of North African languages 
once extended at least as far as the Pyrenees, where the Basque 
language may be a much disfigured survival. Some Cidlic 
scholars have even suspected traces of such Iberian speech in 
certain peculiarities of Welsh. In western Sicily tin; Creek 
settlers regarded the natives as in some sense Iberians, and as 
having left traces in Italy as far north as Rome. Another group 
of aborigines witli alien speech seem to have inhabiti^d the 
Ligurian seaboard, from the Amo to the Rhone, and the dilH- 
cult hill-country behind it. 

The language of the Etruscans, between Arno and Tiber, is 
in a different category, for it was Greek belief (p. 1 77) that the 
Etruscans were immigrants oversea from wc.stcrn Asia Minor, 
and their speech, though very corrupt, has some points of 
likeness to ancient languages there. But as the invaders seem to 
have been few, the language may be in part aboriginal and 
West Mediterranean, like Ligurian hard-by. 

In Crete, tradition puts the introduction of Greek late, in the 
thirteenth century; there were several languages in the island 
in Homeric times; in the eastern district one of them was still 
written in the sixth century; and the various earlier scripts from 
Minoan sites do not at present seem to have been used for Greek. 
That the pre-hellenic languages of the Aegean were, in part at 
least, akin to those of western Asia Minor is indicated by several 
types of place-names, with terminations in -nth-, -nd-, -mn-, and 
-SS-, widespread from northern Greece to Cyprus, Cilicia, and 
Cappadocia; the same endings occur also in certain Greek words. 
Of these ‘Asianic’ languages several are preserved in provincial 
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documents of the Hittite archives already mentioned (p. 187); 
and some of them were still in local use under the Roman 
Empire. As they have features in common with surviving 
languages in that philological museum, the Caucasus, it is safe 
to regard the whole of the Anatolian section of the Mountain- 
zone as having been formerly occupied by a large family of 
related languages, of which the language of ancient inscriptions 
from Lake Van is alone decipherable: it was superseded in the 
eighth century b.c. by the ‘Phrygian’ conquerors (p. 204) whose 
speech survives, much disintegrated, in Armenian. 

Successive outpourings of the Semitic-speaking tribes of 
Arabia restricted these Mountain-zone languages to the hill- 
country; and east of Armenia Iranian speech penetrated deeply 
into the Zagros highland from the north-east, and about 1400 b.c. 
gave Indo-european names to Mitannian kings and gods in 
Northern Mesopotamia. But Darius, at the end of the sixth 
century, still found it convenient to publish his proclamation at 
Behistim in the old language of highland Elam, as well as in 
Persian and Babylonian. The Mountain-zone was by no means 
wholly Iranian yet. 

Farther east still, evidence fails, till we come to peninsular 
India, where the Dravidian languages of the south maintain 
themselves in face of the persistent spread of Aryan-speaking 
peoples from the north, and the former extent of Dravidian 
speech is shown by the survival of Brahui in Baluchistan. From 
Burma to Tibet, south-east Asiatic languages are established 
similarly, with the Kolarian group (beyond the lower Ganges) 
as an isolated link with Malay and Polynesian. North and west 
of Tibet and China, the vast Ural-Altaic family, represented 
in turn by Tatar and Turkish, Finnish and Hungarian, Samoyed 
and Lapp, have alone been not merely persistent, but aggressive 
against Indo-european-speaking folk, within historic times, as 
the Arab has been aggressive around the Southern Flatland. 
Some have even seen reason to look for primeval similarities 
between various Indo-european languages and Finnish, as well 
as for traces of F innish outliers as far south as Asia Minor and 
Crete; not however with much success, though the historic 
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instance of Hungarian shows that under favoural)lc circum- 
stances Finnish-speaking folk may do what Turks and Tatars 
have done repeatedly. 

Somewhere within this immense field of its expansion, be- 
tween the Atlantic and the Mediterranean, Arabia and North 
India, Tibet and the Arctic Ocean, Indo-curopcan speech came 
into being and spread. And everywhere, with Indo-curopean 
languages, have spread also a similar mode of life, pastoral and 
agricultural together, clo.sc-knit patriarchal .society, a primitive 
assemblage of nature-powers with a more or less paternal sky- 
god predominant but nowise omnipotent, and an outlook on 
nature and on other men fundamentivlly rational and humane. 

Geographical Cotidiiions for the Indo-curopean ‘Home’. 

It has been noted already that the perplexing inlcTrelations 
between Indo-curopcan languages preclude all attempt to <'on- 
struct a ‘family tree’ of their affinities, and make it diffii'ult even 
to describe the eastern Indo-iranian group as Im distantly 
connected than the rest with the ‘common source’. More appro- 
priate, though far from adequate, arc the metaphors of ‘waves’ 
spreading from a centre, or ‘radial’ divergences; and it has 
become clearer, especially since Ratzcl’s examination of the 
problem in 1901 from the purely geographical standpoint, that 
there was not strictly speaking a ‘centre’ of dispersal at all; but 
rather a number of marginal outflows from a geographical 
region of considerable .size, but easily traversable in all (or most) 
directions, so that intercourse of numerous tribally organized 
groups was perhaps even habitual, and intermixture not pre- 
cluded, seeing that tribes with similar culture often obtain their 
wives from outside. 

Such intercourse is only practicable for human communities 
on open steppe, and not at all so easy, even there, as is sometimes 
imagined, simply because the geographical conditions are never 
quite uniform at different latitudes, or at greater or less distance 
from ocean or mountains. The obvious contrasts between the 
Northern and the Southern Flatlands, and between cither of 
them and the ‘prairie’ of North America, arc sufficient to 
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illustrate this. Moreover, the Eurasian Flatland is of quite 
irregular shape, and parts of it, geographically, are discontinuous 
with the rest. Its two main regions, east and west of the Caspian, 
are connected by a comparatively narrow corridor between the 
Volga delta and the wide southern foot-hills of the Urals; and 
this corridor has varied in width according as the Caspian basm 
has been flooded with more or less water; moreover, in the wetter 
periods, the foot-hill forests have encroached on the grassland 
margin. In dry periods, on the contrary— for example, in 
modern times— the fringing forests have become discontinuous, 
opening wide avenues north-eastward into western Siberia and 
to the south-east into eastern Iran. Westward, in the same way, 
the low featureless land from the Gulf of Odessa to the Baltic 
extends, at its driest, uninterrupted except by the Polish sand- 
dunes, from the Gulf of Finland to the Moravian Gate, and is 
continuous, through that Gate, with the middle basin of the 
Danube, as well as by the Alt valley through the Carpathians. 
But when the highland forests descend and close those avenues, 
they encroach also on Galicia and Moravia, outside the Car- 
pathians till they meet the fringe of their northern counterpart, 
making the Niemen valley impassable; and when there is rain- 
fall enough for all that, the Pripet marshes and the Masurian 
laieland are drowned, and the rivers on either hand dangerously 
swollen. Thus those other two regions of open country, the 
Hungarian plain and the north German lowland bordering the 
Baltic, have sometimes been self-contained, sometimes append- 
ages of one vast area, which at its widest included Iran and 
western Siberia, and through Iran had access even to the 
Punjab. 

Another feature of the Eurasian Flatland contrasts it with the 
Southern, and brings its north margin into comparison with 
that, of the American prairie. Whereas on its south side the 
Mountain-zone sinks more or less abruptly into the level, and 
there is rapid change from upland forest to hot steppe, on the 
north it is climate rather than configuration which determines 
tihe transition, which is gradual, through parkland with glades 
of open pasture, according to soil, aspect, and local water- 
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supply. In this direction therefore it lias always been easy for 
nomad pastorals to penetrate, far into woodland without serious 
disturbance of their habits, and on the other hand to settle 
down there to sedentary agriculture, if they pleased, without 
forfeiting ability to move on afterwards. Most important of 
all, on this edge of the grassland they had access to timber, and 
so could (and did) supplement other means of transport by 
constructing wheeled vehicles, bridging streams, building ferries 
and fishing-boats, without prejudice to their pastoral mode of 
life. At one point on the southern margin the same more 
gradual transition occurs, namely at the far cast end, where the 
head waten of the Murghab and Heri-rud emerge from between 
the mountain folds, and great lines of traffic diverging from Merv 
to Meshed and Herat give access both to western Iran through 
Chorasan, and though Scistan to the Indus valley. 

Theories and Methods. 

In the first generation of Indo-curopcan studies the notion 
that Sanskrit was philologically closest to the ‘common source’ 
led to the belief that the Aryan invaders of India had travelled 
the least distance from the linguistic ‘home’. But the alternative, 
that the ‘home’ was in Europe, though ridiculed when it was 
first propounded by Latham in 1851, came to be held almost 
universally in Germany, and with growing persistency in that 
extreme form which places the ‘cradle’ in lands now Scandi- 
navian around the Baltic. Between these extremes, linguistic 
arguments have been used also in favour (i) of the South 
Russian section of the steppe, (2) of the Hungarian plain, and 
(3) of the central plateau of Asia Minor. 

Much use has been made, in this connexion, of Indo-curopean 
names for plants and animals, of which the geographical dis- 
tribution now is approximately known, and especially for cer- 
tain trees such as beech and willow. But recent study of the 
changes of climate within early human times makes it certain 
that the areas covered by these trees, and other types of vegeta- 
tion, have varied greatly under milder or austcrer conditions. 
There is the further ambiguity that sometimes the same word 
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has come to mean different trees in different languages; for 
example, in Latin means a beech, but its equivalent phSgos 
in Greek means an oak. More careful observation, too, has 
corrected misapprehensions as to the geographical range of 
the eel, bee, tortoise, and squirrel, by the supposed absence or 
presence of which it had been proposed to identify the ‘home’ 
with certain regions. 

More trustworthy, so far as they go, are conclusions, based on 
the earliest recorded appearances of the principal Indo-euro- 
pean-speaking peoples together with the affinities of their 
languages, as to the directions in which they appear to have 
been moving: for it is now agreed that most, if not ail of them, 
had already moved from even their proximate ‘homes’ when 
they are first perceptible historically. As will be seen, however, 
it is only in regard to the satem-grovLip that this evidence takes us 
far: the centum languages appear so late, and for the most part 
so far from any possible ‘home’, that much of their career is left 
to be imagined. 

Finally there is the collateral and quite independent evidence 
of early cultures, ascertained archaeologically; already a valu- 
able test of linguistic arguments, when the testimony of material 
relics is forthcoming; but still defective in regard to important 
districts, and for certain periods in districts otherwise fairly well 
explored. Though this kind of evidence seldom tells anything 
about ideas, beliefs, or institutions, except so far as they find 
expression in tombs, images of the gods, or some other kind of 
material equipment, such as a throne or a sceptre, it is often 
sufficiently copious to register accurately a geographical distri- 
bution, or an historical crisis, such as the destruction of a town 
or the opening or closing of a trade route. 

Aryan speech in North-west India. 

The great south-easterly group of Indo-european languages, 
in which the principal early examples are Old Persian and 
Sanskrit, illustrates directly, in the subject-matter of its ancient 
literatures, phases of culture which can only be reconstructed 
from fragmentary evidence elsewhere. These early documents 

I 0 
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themselves arc of uncertain age, and are handed down to us in 
late compilations and still later manuscripts. But the Vcdic 
hymns and other religious texts of ancient India seem to belong 
to the centuries about 1500 b.c., and contain references to con- 
ditions of life different from those of the first historical settle- 
ments of those who used them, in India itself. From the dose 
resemblances between the Sanskrit of the Vedas, and the Zend 
of the early Gatha hymns included in tlic Avesta — which itself 
is almost indistinguishable from the Old Persian of the insc.rip- 
tions of Darius and Xerxes about 500 b.c. — it is certain that 
those who spoke these two languages had once been one folk. 
And as the folk-memory of the Vedas brings the Aryans into 
north-western India from the Mountain-zone, it seems probable 
that the separation occurred somewhere within the plateau of 
Iran. Since, moreover, this plateau itself is separated IVom all 
other regions where Indo-curopcan languages have be<ui spoken 
by a considerable belt of mountainous country, it follows that 
those who spoke Old Persian had also had to traverse such 
country, though only once, whereas the Vedic Aryans must 
have done so twice before they reached the Punjab. 

Now in general, nothing more, completely di.sorganizcs and 
transforms social structure than transference into strongly con- 
trasted surroundings. A conspicuous example is the constant 
temptation to Israd, a desert-bred people out of Arabia, to 
‘mingle among the heathen and learn their works’ in the ‘land 
of com, wine, and oil’, of ‘milk and honey’, west of Jordan. 
Only a very close-knit society, such as the patriarchal families, 
clans, and tribes of Israel, was competent to maintain itself 
unchanged even in essentials. 

From the common vocabulary of Indo-curopean languages 
it is certain that those among whom this type of speech origin- 
ated were pastoral people, who also practised simple forms of 
cereal agriculture. In addition to homed cattle, they owned 
domesticated horses; in addition to halted tools, some sort of 
plough, and other wooden structures, they had wheeled carts, 
both ox-drawn, for transport of logs and other loads, and horse- 
drawn, for fighting. Wheeled vehicles still further enhanced the 
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mobiKty conferred by the horse. But except on quite open 
steppe, wheels are not much use without roads; and the maldng 
of such ways through forest, and between cultivated fields, goes 
back very far among these peoples, guiding their behaviour by 
the conception of a strict "way’ of conduct, as well as their actual 
movements across country. Longer views than the annual cycle 
of the farmer came also naturally among people who were 
foresters as well, who conserved and observed the trees till they 
were fit for felling, sang hymns to them when the time came, to 
make the stock sprout again, and about them as they carted the 
timber away for use. The wood-worker stood high among 
craftsmen, especially as his was the skilled hand to make fire 
and provide fragrant fuel for sacrifices, as well as implements, 
bows and other weapons, dwellings, vehicles, and bridges over 
streams. It is necessary to insist on this forest experience, because 
the popular picture of the primitive Aryan as a pastoral and 
cultivator overlooks it, and also because this peculiar combina- 
tion of skill made adaptation possible to an unusually wide 
variety of surroundings. 

The more rugged the country, and the more sub-tropical and 
continental the climate, the greater is the contrast, on the same 
mountain side, between the vegetation above and below; jungle 
moist and unhealthy along the valley bottoms, hardwoods and 
then coijifers on the ridges, with glades of greensward, clean 
springs, fresh winds, bright sunshine tempered with cloud at 
most seasons, and comparative immunity from beasts of prey 
and bad men. For men on the move, the high road was the 
safer; you could see where you were going, your watchfires 
caught a steady breeze, and the "tree of the gods’ {deva-dharu^ our 
"deodara’) gave shade without obstructing the pasture. 

Through such country congenial communities can spread, 
propagate, and exploit irresistibly, once through the passes; 
thinning and clearing the forest downhill into broader and more 
fertile valleys, and multiplying as opportunity and equipment 
grew. Each "Aryan* home’ {Aryd-varta) was thus bounded by 
converging tributaries, whose junction called a halt, and deter- 
mined the site of a permanent head-quarters {pur ) . Some of these 
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have remained, through the ages, important sclllcments and 
centres of intcrcoiu'se. Sometimes, as in Kashmir, eoiwerging 
movements met iti the centre of a basin of drainage, lint when 
Aryan folk descended so, they found Nature less wholesome, 
convenient, and friendly. To the kindly powers of sun, sky, 
clouds, trees, clear springs and cleansing fire, whom the liigli- 
landcrs worshipped and loved, were added fiercer d<'i(ics of 
jungle, violence, and disease, to be projjiliated as (hnoully as 
they were hated and (cared, because mi.sunderstood. TInne 
were men too, ‘noseless’, flat-laced, of dark colour, foul hal)its, 
and hostile behaviour. To Aryan folk, who arc represenU;cl as 
normally fair, cleanliness came next to godliness; black men 
could hardly be good men, though they were somelinu's found 
to be useful, in peace as well as in war; and social distinctions 
came to be expressed in terms of ‘colour’ {vmm) as well as of 
occupation or ‘func.tion’ {karma). As a recognition of natural 
differences such as occur among animals and plants, and as an 
aid to social order, and good breeding in the literal sense, this 
was reasonable, and in any case was in accord with traditicnial 
reliance on the orderliness and reasonableness of things, and 
hereditary differences of temper, ability, and training, among 
Aryan folk themselves. For Aryan migrations were multiple 
and distinct in date, in distribution, and in quality; and some- 
times Aryan met Aryan in this strange land, and after hard 
fighting the best man won and became master ol' the next best 
‘colour’. It was only gradually that this colour-scheme, with 
its notion of ceremonial (or rather, magical) purity, stiffened 
into a caste system, culminating in priestly monopoly of con- 
sideration, holiness, and power, but descending also to include 
various sorts of dark ‘untouchables’. 

•It is unfortunate that no indigenous literature exists to inter- 
pret these folk as they appeared to non-Aryans in India, or to 
give autlientic picture of pre-Aryan society. There is no doubt 
that, whatever its absolute age, the ‘painted ware’ culture of 
Mohenjo-daro, Harappa, and other ancient sites in the Indus 
basin (p. 119), is earlier than the traditional Aryan conquest, 
and it is probable that Aryan invaders destroyed it, Aboriginal 
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Dasyus are described in Aryan folk-memory as rich in gold and 
jewels, in horses and chariots as well as cattle, and as living in 
stone forts. Though they neither offered fire-sacrifices, nor 
sang hymns, nor worshipped Aryan devas, they were evidently 
civilized and powerful; and they had ports on the ocean below 
the Western Ghats, whence there was trade with other countries 
oversea. Sometimes Aryan women were given in marriage to 
native chiefs, and dynastic or political alliances were made. In 
the Rdmdyana epic, we have glimpses of raids and counter-raids 
into a country of hostile ‘demons’ and of help given to an Aryan 
leader by ‘monkey-people’ who knew its ways. In the Mdhd- 
bhdrata, on the other hand, Aryan dynasties and their peoples 
fall out among themselves in the ‘middle land’ between Jumna 
and Ganges, and the great battle is fought in the historic neigh- 
bourhood of Delhi. 

Iranians in Media and Persia. 

The great Iranian plateau is bounded to south-west by the 
multiple folds and ridges of the Zagros range, which overlook 
Mesopotamia and the Persian Gulf, as the Suleiman mountains 
overlook the Indus valley and the Punjab (p. 92). But whereas 
the Aryan invaders of India overwhelmed and destroyed 
utterly the lowland civilization represented by the deeply 
stratified sites at Mohenjo-daro and Harappa, no such catas- 
trophe befell the cities of Babylonia. There was, however, a 
long period, approximately contemporary with the Aryan 
invasions, when Babylonia lay paralysed under alien and 
apparently barbaric rule, from the Kassite invasion about 
1760 B.G. till the revolt and renascence about 1200 b.c., which 
dispelled these conquerors almost as suddenly as they had come. 

The Kassites, Mitanni, and Hyksos. 

Who the Kassites were is uncertain. Their language is 
neither Semitic nor Sumerian nor Aryan. But in Babylonian 
documents their sun-god is Suriash, recalling the Aryan Surya; 
their storm-god Murattush, like Maruta; their wind-god is 
Buriash like the Greek Boreas; and ‘god^ in general is bogash. 
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recalling the Slavonic bogii, and our own ‘bogey’. S(une of their 
kings, too, bear names including Indo-curopcan cleinents. This 
might well happen, if Indo-curopean adventurers, like Rama 
in India, had led aboriginal levies out of the highland, losing 
their own mother-tongue in the process, like the Scandinavian 
adventurers who invaded England out of Normandy talking a 
dialect of French. More significant still, the horse, though not 
unknown to the Babylonians (who commonly used asses, p. toG), 
was as new and fearsome an instmment of w'ar as the tank in 
our own days. 

When northern Mesopotamia comes into history about 
1500 B.G. as a neighbour of Egypt’s Syrian protectorali-, the 
dominant state, Mitanni, is ruled by similar people, with an 
unrecognizable language, but Aryan numerals, Aryan names 
for their chiefs, and gods bearing well-known Aryan names, 
Indra, Varuna, Mitra, and the twin Nastityas. The)' too used 
the horse, and their fighting-men {nwriantia) may repri'sent the 
Sanskrit ‘young warriors’ [marya). Farllaa' West, about the 
same time, chiefs in Syria and Palestine luivar Aryan niune.s, 
and in Egypt those ‘Hyksos’ Ibrcigners who had invadtal Delta 
and Valley about 1800 ».o. and were expelled tihout ifioo b.c., 
seem to have introduced, there also, the use of tlu^ horse and 
the war-chariot. In view of these facts in Syria and Egypt, we 
need not hesitate to regard the Mitanni regime in Mesopotamia 
as a connecting link between the Hyksos and the Kassites, and 
to view the whole scciucncc of events as a western counterpart 
of the Aryan invasion of India. 

TJie Hittites in Asia Minor. 

It is a further question, whether the Hittitc conquest of Asia 
Minor is related to this Indo-curopean expansion out of Iran. 
About 1950 B.c. a great Hittite raid reached Babylon, and the 
pedigree of its leader Mursil goes back five generations in the 
archdves of the Hittite capital at Boghaz-keui in Cappadocia, 
In these archives, together with Babylonian, Mitannian, and 
several languages which seem to belong to regions in Asia Minor 
itself, Hittite official documents are written in what is described 
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as the ‘scribes’ language’; it appears to be grammatically Indo- 
european, but much corrupted by use among alien folk. It has 
been natural to suggest that this Hittite regime in Asia Minor 
resulted from a similar movement from the east, through 
Mitannian Mesopotamia and north Syria. But the date and 
direction of the Hittite raid on Babylon makes it more likely 
that these invaders had entered Asia Minor from the north-west, 
through the Marmara region, as the Phrygians certainly did who 
in turn overwhelmed them about 1200 b.c. (p. 204), and like- 
wise the Gauls who founded Galatia about 275 b.c. (p. 223). 
And the ‘scribes’ language’ belongs, not to the eastern division 
of Indo-european languages but to the western; and it is there- 
fore in connexion with these (p. 2 1 0) that it has its real significance. 

The Medes. 

But the Babylonian renascence about 1200 b . c ., followed by 
the first series of Assyrian conquests about 1150 B.c., dispelled 
Indo-european intruders west of the Zagros mountains, and 
south of the Taurus frontage of Asia Minor, except a few chiefi 
in north Syria who still bore Iranian names: and it is not till 
the second Assyrian empire was in course of formation, that 
there is another glimpse of what was going on within the high- 
lands. From the mountain-campaign of Shalmaneser II in 
836 B.c. onwards, the Medes caused frequent anxiety on the 
Assyrian frontier; in 715 b.c. Sargon penetrated right through 
the highland, and received homage (among other chiefe) firom 
one Daiakku, who seems to be the Deiokes of Herodotus; and in 
the next half century a Median kingdom was arising, with many 
vassals, aind Ecbatana in these northern highlands as its capital. 

The Persians. 

■ The dissolution, about 640 b.c., of the old Elamite regime, in 
the southern half of the highlands, set free unawares a new 
military and political force, the loose confederacy of tribes who 
occupied the district of Anshan, known to Greek geographers 
as Persis, and to modem as Farsistan, and populated by about 
half ^ ipillion people. Half a century after Sargon’s reference to 
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Dciokcs the Mede, Assurbanipal similarly iiKMitions among 
princes in Elam a Cyrus who, from his date, sltonld he the grand- 
father of the founder of tlic Persian Empire. Persis ^vas only one 
natural division of tlic Zagros mountains, and until the rc\'nlt 
of Cyms about 560 n.e. had been a vassal of the M<;cles. Its 
political centre the Greeks called Persepolis, but the liunily of 
Cyrus came from Pasargadae; and after the <'on(inest of the 
Mesopotamian lowland, its admini.stration was based on the old 
Elamite capital at Susa in the foot-hills. In the n(?xt generation, 
Darius, the reorganizer of the wide conquests ol' Cyrus, pub- 
lished his proclamations in eolloriuial Persian, translated (as 
noted already) into th<^ languages of Babylon iind Elam. This 
‘Old Persian’ language (p. 19.1) is practically identical with that 
of the oldest hymns (grt//m.v) in th:U /Irw/w literature, which 
stands to the Zoroastrian religion of the Persians iis the Vedas to 
that of Aryan India. 

It was between 550 and f,4o n.t;. that Cyrus and his high- 
landers broke loose from Anshan on an astonished world, tind 
overcame first their Median ov<Tlor<l, then all the mounttiin- 
zonc westwards to the Aegean tint! the Marmara; then Babylon 
with all Mesopotamia and Syria; then Egypt, Nubiii, tmd the 
Oases, under Cambyscs; and 'Phraet? and northern India under 
Darius, all before 510 b.o. Another generation later, I h'rodotus 
described the Persia of his own day, probably from eye-witness, 
and certainly from personal acquaintance with Persians in the 
provinces, where he travelled widely. Of ten principal groups 
of tribes, four were nomad, the rc.st sedentary and agricultural; 
there was still unreclaimed country at hand, and a great clan, 
like that of Cyrus himself, had much of its wealth in cattle, 
sheep, and goats. Each clan and fanuly was governed by its 
head-man and a council of cldei's, with power of lil'c and death; 
even as all Persia obeyed the head of the Achaemenid house, 
once invested witli the robe of Gyrus at Pasargadae, and 
acclaimed by the whole people. The king was advised by the 
Council of Seven among whom he was chief. Government 
devolved feudally from the court to the provinces; the Persian 
monarch was indeed a ‘king of kings’, and every Persian 
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‘honoured most the king, then his kinsmen, and least those 
remotest from him’, grading his salutations accordingly. Abun- 
dance of offspring was prized almost as highly as personal 
prowess, and polygamy was supplemented by concubinage, as 
in most patriarchal societies. It was an aristocracy of grave 
manners and simple habits, which tolerated other people’s 
ways and beliefs, and gradually adopted some of them; but 
Persian lads, from five years old to twenty, were taught only 
this, ‘to ride and to shoot, and to tell the truth’. To be in debt 
was as disgraceful as falsehood; things unlawful were unmen- 
tioned; there were strict rules about contagious disease, and 
contamination of running water. Persians were moderate in 
food and drink; but wine was taken deliberatdy to aid counsel, 
as soma was drunk ceremonially in India. There were neither 
temples, altars, nor images; meat-offerings were made on hill- 
tops ‘in a clean place’, to the vault of heaven, the sun and moon, 
earth, water, winds, and fire. There was also a deity of life and 
love, whom Herodotus calls Mitra but confuses with the ‘Great 
Mother’ of Western Asia. Already Persians were naming 
children after him, but it was only later that the cult of Mithra 
became almost a great religion. The celebrant prayed ‘not for 
himself but for the king and all Persians, of whom he is one’, 
and afterwards reclaimed his offerings for domestic use. The 
only formality was a hymn sung by a priest. These priests were 
a peculiar people, who exposed their dead, killed crawling and 
fl ying things, worked speUs against storm and other evils, and 
could on occasion conspire politically. The name magoi which 
Herodotus gives them survives when we speak of ‘magic’ in 
contrast with religion. Like the atharvans of India, these magoi 
seem to betoken some ‘mingling with the heathen’ and with 
older cultures; and indeed there are athnvans in the Zoroastrian 
texts. One characteristic trait Herodotus notes, ‘of all days a 
Persian honours his birthday’, and from later glimpses of Zoro- 
astrian belief, we can see why this was so. 

Iranian and Asyan Reli^n. 

From the same ingenuous worship of the forces of nature, 
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great and small, Aryans in India, and tlioir Aim kinsmen in 
Iran, had moved in opposite directions towards a philosophy 
and a creed. Confronted with fierce diniale and intractable 
forest and jungle, and stimulated by tropical sun ami endemic, 
fevers to exalted trains of reasoning and fancy, Indian thinkers 
strove to find in mystical panthei.sm that 'being' which lies 
behind appearances, and to attain to union with it Ijy tlis(^arding 
earthly relation with external things. In Iran where in winter 
and summer alike the sun’s light and \varmth are the daily 
miracle of nature and central experience of lif<-, hut where 
ncvcrthclc.ss it is not often too hot to think with a view to action 
— the individual is never absolved from inteirourse with tin* outer 
world, while he is always in comununion with a i)ower creative 
and beneficent, acting among and through the natural order 
of events. For man too, by invincibh^ analogy, there is no 
mystery in conduct, but a po.sitivo order, with :u-tive secular 
duties clearly apparent: goodness and truth are ends, ck-siniblc 
in themselves, and attainable by fair means right use of 
Nature’s abundance, and co-operation with congenial men. 

In external nature, the chief force is the sun-god Ahuramazda 
(Ormuzd), whose creative energy is reinforced by till beneficent 
elements, yezd, and especially by his forerunner Alithra, the 
morning star; every man too has his guardian-spirit, fmmshi, 
like the genius of a primitive Roman. But in Iranian nature 
there arc also destructive agencies operated by mischievous 
daivas, who subserve and reinforce the chief power for evil 
Angromanyas (Ahriman). All these were originally mere nature- 
powers like the devas of India, capable of either good or harm; 
but in Iran they arc contrasted with the kindly helpers of 
Ormuzd. Thus in the history of nature and society, in future 
prospect, and (above all) now, there is struggle and balance 
between good and evil: but a buoyant optimism sanctions the 
Persian’s conviction that good can win. Good can only win, 
however— as every highland farmer and herdsman know.s— if all 
good things work together for good. Man, above all, is an essen- 
tial, indispensable assistant to the God of Good, in virtue of his 
own Good Will. In Iran, man did not (as in Babylonian magical 
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theocracy) merely use deities, as best he knew how, |c^ward off 
evil and do good to himself: here, rather, every go^^ct, 
man’s part, positively helps the God of Good in his ' 

with the world’s Evil. Hence the Persian householder’s prayer 
‘not for himself, but for the king and all Persians, of whom he 
himself is one’. Hence too the simple ideal of Persian education, 
‘to ride and to shoot and to tell the truth’; to leave wild na- 
ture better ordered than he found it — our word for paradise is 
the Persian for well-ordered parkland, a garden planted for the 
Lord; — above all, to leave the people of Persia better subjects of 
the ‘king of kings’. The product was a nation of boy scouts, 
happy warriors, wise and tolerant administrators. This natur- 
ally puzzled and amused the rationalized and commercialized 
Greeks; and Cyrus, on his part, had no use (they said) for men 
who ‘had a place where they met daily to cheat each other’. 
The tragic result of this initial misunderstanding between two 
of the world’s most gifted peoples was two centuries of war, 
intrigue, and deadlock, until Persian grit and integrity had been 
sapped by alien vices, and a Greek prince, bred to ‘ride and 
shoot and tell the truth’ in Macedon, made himself ‘king of kings’. 


Zoroaster. 

This religious, moral, and philosophical interpretation of 
older nature- worship and patriarchal habits of life was attributed 
by the Persians themselves to a personal teacher and reformer, 
Zoroaster, whose date is disputed, but whose historical charac- 
ter seems certain. By some he is associated with the historical 
kings Phraortes and Hystaspes (about 635-583 b.g.), within 
that period of disturbance of which the central fact is the fall 
of Nineveh and the partition of Assyrian dominions between 
the Medes and Babylon. Others assign him to considerably 
earlier periods, about 700 b.g., or even 1000 b.g. In any case, 
his career, and probably his home, were in eastern Iran, and his 
teaching spread to the west. It has been suggested that the 
discrepancies between Aryan etnd Iranian meanings of deva 
(datva), asuras {ahuras), and other mythological terms, may have 
resulted from some schism which drove Aryans eastward and 
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Iranians to the west (Voin a eonnnon home aroiuul Nisliapur. 
But all this must be subsequent to those earlier moxannents from 
one region of Iran to another, to which (as well as to successive 
dispersals) there are vague references in the Vendidad. Of these 
the most significant is the tradition that the earliest Iranian 
migration was from a colder region to the country round 
Bokhara and Merv, still wholly north of the passes leading to 
the north-eastern ])latcau of Tran. 

Comparing Aryan and Iranian peoples in the light of such 
legends — ^which among pastoral and patriarchal pt'ople arc 
easily transmitted for many generations it is po.ssible to form 
an estimate of their .spread and its signilieance, which is of the 
highest value as a clue to events farther north and fartluT west. 

The J^orthern Iranians. 

Thcpeoples, whose invasion of Asia Minor from ihenorth-west 
shattered the Hittite Empire about 1200 n.o., and temporarily 
devastated Syria and Palestine, remained in occupation of the 
plateau of Asia Minor in historic times. The Assyrians, who 
thrust them back to the Euphrates about 1 150 b.o., knew them 
later as Muski and the Hebrews as Meshcch; the Creeks, though 
they recognized the name Moschoi, called the plateau-folk 
Phrygians, and had stories about their great king Midas, whom 
the Assyrians called Mita. In western Asia Minor, however, 
Phrygian ascendancy ceased with the rise of Lydia about 
680 B.G. Of the Phrygians of his own day Herodotus iiits only 
to record that they were ‘richest in sheep and in grain-crop.s’ of 
all the peoples he knew. From scanty remains, their language 
seems to have been of the same eastern group of Indo-europcan 
as Iranian and Aryan; and the better-known Armenian lan- 
guage, which replaced a different speech between the ninth and 
the seventh century, so far confirms Herodotus’ statement that 
the Armenians were ‘colonists of the Phrygians’, and conse- 
quently came from the west. 

There were also scattered tribes of Phrygian stock who had 
never entered Asia Minor, but turned aside into Macedonia; 
and Greek legend made Pelops, the grandfather of Agamemnon, 
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a Phrygian adventurer in western Peloponnese, in the genera- 
tion of 1260 B.G. This was a period when other such ‘heroes*, 
who claimed to be ‘divine born’, and some of whose names do 
not seem to be Greek, were moving southwards within penin- 
sular Greece and creating for themselves those baronies which, 
feudally subject to the Pelopid house, fought the Trojan War 
in the generation of iqoo b.c. against Phrygian cousins on the 
Asiatic side of the strait. Probably such ‘hero* chieftains from 
the Aegean were among the ‘Sea-Raiders* who had been harry- 
ing the coast of Libya, the Delta, and Syria, and were defeated 
along with the ‘Land Raiders* by Ramesses III (p. 163). 

Of the life of these ‘divine-born* adventurers, we have vivid 
memories in the Homeric poems, which, written in an early but 
composite dialect of Greek— probably the colloquial speech of 
their native dependants — reveal a chivalrous, impetuous aristo- 
cracy of recent conquerors, whose narrow circle of well-armed 
‘companions’ stands apart from the motley array of local levies 
who hate the wars and voyages which they have to share with 
their lords. At home, these chiefs are catde-ranchers and horse- 
breeders rather than cultivators; they love their horses and 
hounds, and in light cars they drive to war and run races. 
Homeric society, though patriarchal, has a high place for the 
mistress of the house, who is sometimes the heiress of some older 
dynasty. But life is simple; queens spin and weave, and their 
daughters wash the men’s clothes. War-captives are enslaved 
and sold, but are well treated, and may become intimate with 
their owners. Domestic life centres round the great living-room 
of the house, with portico opening on to the yard, and louvre- 
roof on timber shafts above a central hearth. Men live on bread 
and beef, drink much wine, and grow olives and occasionally 
other tree-fruits. They make lavish use of gold and silver; 
bronze is in general use, but iron a rarity. For works of art and 
objects of luxury, they depend on foreign traders and their own 
forays. Their gods are fully human, but with traces of origin as 
nature-powers, ‘cloud-compeUing’, ‘high-thundering*, ‘far-dart- 
ing*. They are worshipped with burnt offerings and the prayers 
of the chiefs themselves; though there are holy places with a 
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priest, temples and images arc hardly known; the gods live 
above the clouds on a mountain peak, but come down among 
men and speak with tlicm, openly or in disguise. The dead 
are burned, as in India and early Persia, and their ashes are 
covered by a mound. Tlie points of rcscmblaneo with Tndo- 
iranian society, and of contrast both with later (Jreek life and 
with what we know of that Minoan culture (p. i(io) that jirc- 
ceded the ‘heroic’, arc obvious, even il' Minoan luxury gilds 
the picture, and if the ruder traits of ‘Iieroic,’ behaviour have 
been softened in telling the story among (Jreeks. What is re- 
markable is that so dincrent a state of society shouUl have 
been so wholly accepted as the canon of actual behaviour. 
In this sense indeed Homer may be called the ‘Bible’ of the 
Greeks. 

But in historic times the .short-lived dynasties of the ‘divine- 
born’ were remembered only by epic tradition and tlie legends 
of venerable families reputed to be their descemdants; the 
Phrygian settlements in Eurojjc had been silmost obliterated 
by the people whom the Greeks called Thracians, from Aegean 
coast to Lower Danube, from the Black Sea to the Struma and 
Morava valleys; and beyond the Marmara too, the Bithynians 
were known to be ‘Thracians in Asia’ and nsamtly arrived. 
Thracian speech has almost perished, but certainly rcs<unhled 
Phrygian, and some personal names were klcnticiil. Of fifth- 
century Thracians, Herodotus gives a lively account. There 
were many tribes, with caste-distinction between agricultural 
peasantry and a leisured aristocracy of tattooed warriors, under 
‘divine-bom’ kings. They buried their dead under earthen 
mounds, sometimes cremating them, and celebrated funeral 
games like those attributed to Pelops the Phrygian at Olympia 
and celebrated by the ‘divine-bom’ Achilles for Patroclus, In 
one of these peoples the widow was killed at the tomb; in 
another, human victims were charged with messages to another 
world, and death was regarded as a ‘release from evil’. 

Cimmerians and Scythians. 

North of Thrace, on the steppe beyond the Danube, we reach 
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the advance-guard of the great Scythian people, which had occu- 
pied the south Russian grassland from beyond the Don about 
700 B.c. When Greek adventurers reached the north shore of 
the Black Sea, they found there a complicated state of affairs. 
Numerous more or less sedentary and agricultural peoples, 
bounded by rivers, marshes, or woodland, were under the 
general dominion of recently established conquerors, nomad 
pastoral, but some at least similarly restricted to definite terri- 
tories. The Greeks applied to the whole country between 
Danube and Don the name Scythia, and the whole of its vast 
population they called Scythians, while insisting that genuine 
Scyths were few. East of the Don lived Sarmatians, a distinct 
people, with similar habits, hostile to the Scythians, on whom 
later they began to press severely, eventually conquering them 
in the second century b.c. The Sarmatians certainly spoke an 
Iranian language, and probably the Scythians too; but the few 
known Scythian words are unintelligible, and the dommant 
horde may have been of some other nomad stock. This is 
indicated also by the discrepancy between Greek descriptions 
of Scythians as unlike other folk, beardless and fat, and works 
of Graeco-Scythian art depicting handsome, active, bearded 
men, resembling Persians in profile as well as in dress. If there 
was a Mongol element in a people mainly Northern or Alpine, 
this contrast of physique would be explained; contemporary 
Greek terra-cottas include Mongol types, and Greek stories of 
Amazons farther east, looking like women but riding and fighting 
like men, point the same way. 

The Scythian conquerors were said to have arrived from 
beyond the Don about 700 b.c., in consequence of other move- 
ments farther east: and in fact about 800 b.c. the nomad 
Hiung-nu had been expelled from China, and Assyria began to 
suffer from nomad raids fi'om north and east about the time of 
the Scythian invasion. From the steppe west of the Don they 
expelled the Cimmerians, partly westward across the lower 
Danube (whence with Thracian hdp they invaded western 
Asia Minor and did much damage there between 700 and 
650 B.C.); partly eastward through the Koban country and 
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Caucasus, Scythian hordes tlicmsclves following, and devastat- 
ing the Assyrian empire as far as Palestine for more than a 
generation. Some Cimmerians later made common cause with 
the Medes; and some Scythians settled down as \-assals of the 
Medcs and later of Persia. Another Cimmerian remnant gave 
its name to the Crimea, and lasted there long. About a ( (uitury 
later tlierc was another inroad from the stepijc, through 
Sogdiana far to the east; but whether these Miussjigetac were 
Iranian is not certain. The fair-haired chiefs of the Alani of the 
fourth century A.n. were believed to be their descendants. Th(;re 
is also archaeological evidence that the Scythian conciuests 
included Transylvania, and that there were raids as far as 
northern Hungary; another into Thrace reached the Marmara 
shores about 500 b.g. 

The Cimmerian predecessors of the Scyths wer(^ certainly of 
east Indo-europcan speech, and seem to luive been long in 
occupation of the steppe, since there is no evidence of tiny break 
in culture there from about 1600 b.c. Chiefs with Iranian names 
occur in Thrace, but not before the appearance of the Scythians; 
they arc, therefore, not certainly due to Cimmerian intruders. 
Now, if Thrace was thus early overrun by an oast Indo- 
europcan people, this explains the presence bclbrc laoo b.c. of 
Phrygian invaders with an ‘eastern’ language in Asia Minor, of 
Phrygian adventurers in Greece, and Phrygian remnant.s in 
Macedonia later (p. 204). But it is dilTicult to distingui.sh 
Cimmerians from Thracians, except geographically, and prob- 
ably Cimmerians, Thracians, and Phrygians were loosiely con- 
nected within the same family of peoples. 

Beyond the Danube, but west of Scythia, and extending so far 
westward as to be neighbours of the Vencti (pp. 2 14-15), Hero- 
dotus knows of the Sigynnae, who drive wheeled cars with swift 
shaggy ponies, wear ‘Median dress’, and say that they are 
‘colonists of the Medes’. They should be an advance-guard of 
Iranian-speaking folk; and the Agathyrsi, westerly neighbours 
of the Scythians, luxurious, decked virith gold, and practising 
some form of group-marriage, resemble Thracians otherwise. 
All this corresponds very well with archaeological evidence 
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from Transylvania, where a long-established pacific people was 
conquered about 700 b.c. by nomad raiders from the steppe; 
the many hoards of gold objects which they succeeded in burying 
(which are a principal source of our knowledge) show by their 
fashions that wealth and material culture had been coming from 
the Venetic centres round the Adriatic; but this ancient con- 
nexion was broken by the Scythian conquest. 

The historical significance of these northern movements is 
that they reveal a wide westward spread of peoples akin to the 
Iranians, perhaps from the same cradleland round Bokhara 
and Merv, but certainly north of the Mountain-2one and the 
Caspian. The Massagetae, whose invasion of eastern Iran about 
530 B.c. cost Cyrus his life, may be a belated and forwandered 
aftermath, on the same avenue as the original Iranians them- 
selves, and as the Parthians, under Scythian leadership, three 
centuries later; and it is not surprising to hear of an important 
group of tribes on the eastern steppe who bore the name of 
Arid. 

It has been necessary to complete the survey of this eastern 
group of peoples first, both because it is here alone that we have 
their own folk-memory of early movements, and because it is 
only when these movements are understood and discounted, 
that the more difficult problem of the western Indo-europeans 
can be solved, or even clearly stated. 

The Western Group of Indo-europeak Languages. 

It has already been noted (p. 187) that in the Turfan and 
Khotan oases of the far-off Tarim basin in central Asia, inscrip- 
tions of the eighth century a.d. preserve in two varieties a west 
Indo-european language to which the name Tocharish has been 
given, from a people of that region known to Indian geographers 
as Tukhdra, to Chinese as Tu-hu-la, and to Greek as Tocharoi. 
How, when, and by whom this language was established here 
is unknown; and hitherto nothing is known of the antiquities of 
the region. 

We have seen also already (p. 198) that the founders of the 
Hittite Empire in Asia Minor conserved for official uses a 

l P 
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‘scribes’ language’, of west Indo-europcan type, but much 
corrupted and disfigured. As this Hittitc regime came into being 
within the same obscure period as that of the Kassites, Mitanni- 
folk, and Hyksos, whose leaders at least, and gods, had cast 
Indo-curopean names, it is unlikely that its founders entered 
Asia Minor from the cast; and the alternative is that they 
came from the north-west, out of Europe. Approximate dates 
suggested by their own royal pedigree, and by their raid 
on Babylon about 1950 b.g., confirm the impression that 
the destruction of the ‘burnt city’ at Hissarlik, which is 
assigned on archaeological grounds to the same pcidod, about 
2000 B.G., was an incident of this invasion; especially as it 
is in the burnt layer that perforated battle-axes of stone 
become suddenly common. It is the familiar story of victory 
due to the ‘superior weapon’. Can we identify the people who 
wielded it? 

It might be argued that tlie geographical distribution of 
perforated axes proves little as to the movements of their 
possessors: that axes may be traded, as well as lost on a raid. 
But the materials arc significant, as well as the types. If they 
were traded from a few centres, a few materials should pre- 
dominate; but the stones arc as various as the details of form, in 
complete contrast with such examples of traded materials as 
the butter-coloured flints of Grand-Pressigny, widely distributed 
in western Europe, and the striped flints of Galicia which 
reached the Baltic coasts. Moreover, the spread of the per- 
forated battle-axe within the Marmara region is no mere local 
occurrence, but one of the great cultural crises of prehistoric 
Europe. 

Before following this archaeological clue, however, account 
should be taken of the other marginal regions where varieties 
of west Indo-european speech became established; of the cir- 
cumstances of their introduction; and of the modes of life, and 
outlook on the world, which are found associated with them. 
It will then be easier to appreciate the arguments by which it is 
attempted to trace them respectively back towards a common 
cradle-land. 
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The Origins of the Greek People. 

The geographical distribution of the principal groups of Greek 
dialects, interpreted by the traditional history, so far as it goes, 
suggests the following reconstruction of origins for the Greek 
people. The Dorian dialects only became separated from the 
Western group when certain highlanders descended into Pelo- 
ponnese about iioo b.c., and established themselves there as 
conquest aristocracies; the same movement intruded other 
Western dialects into Phocis and other parts of east central 
Greece, separating the Aeolic-speaking districts Thessaly and 
Boeotia. Before this ‘coming of the Dorians* north Greece in 
general had spoken Aeolic, and Peloponnese the dialect which 
was conserved only in Arcadia, and oversea in Pamphylia and 
Cyprus, but was probably also once spoken in Crete, where 
tradition makes Greek-speaking folk arrive about 1300 b.c., 
but where eventual Dorian settlers extinguished all but a few 
traces of it. In mainland Greece, both Aeolic and Arcadian 
seem to have become established between 1400 and 1350 b.c.; 
Ionic, upon whose province these dialects converged as they 
spread, eventually surviving in Attica, Euboea, and the islands. 
Ionic seems from its greater vowel-changes to have been longer 
in contact with the high culture and probably Asianic speech 
(p. 188) of Minoan peoples in the souA Aegean, whose Cretan 
colonists reached Argolis about 1700 b.c., while Cycladic settle- 
ments on the Isthmus, in Attica, and in Euboea were consider- 
ably earlier. Ionian folk-memory went back in Attica nearly 
to 2000 B.C., with traditions of lost territories to north and 
south. Beyond that, there is nothing on either the linguistic or 
the literary side. Archaeologically, however, we may go one 
stage fiirther back. 

It win be remembered (p. 157) that the earliest material cul- 
ture of mainland Greece was composite, and that the principal 
ingredients were (i) the primitive ‘gourd-ware’ culture of Asia 
Minor, expanding round the north shore of the Archipelago, 
(2) southward elements of the Danubian culture which was 
itself ul timately derived firom the same Asiatic source, (3) 
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sporadic settlements of immigrants from the. ‘painted-ware’ 
region between Lower Danube and Dnieper, best and longest 
represented in the open plains of Thessaly, where the geo- 
graphical conditions most nearly resemble those of the northern 
steppe. As similar conditions exist in the central plateau of 
Asia Minor, and as one of the widely distributed pot-fabrics 
there is a ‘painted ware’, it might be argued that Indo- 
curopcan speech was introduced, both into Asia Minor and 
into peninsular Greece, by those who brought these ‘painted- 
ware’ cultures. 

But though in Asia Minor the chronology of the pot-fabrics 
is still obscure, it is at all events certain that the people who 
destroyed the ‘burnt city’ at Hissarlik did not. bring ‘painted- 
ware’ culture and did bring perforated battle-axes. Now it has 
been already noted (]). 155) that when the ‘painted-ware’ (nilture 
of Ukraine and Roumania came to its sudden end, the catise was 
an advance, from beyond the Dnieper, of peojde who used such 
battle-axes; they also buried their dead under earthen mounds, 
coloured their remains with ochre, and furnished them with 
‘cord-ornamented’ pottery. The movements of these ‘battlc-mxc’ 
people will have to be discussed more fully later (p. 232). For 
the present argument it is sufficient to note that in Macedonia 
and mainland Greece (where archaeological evidence for relative 
dates is more definite) the spread of the ‘painted-ware’ people 
occurred so much earlier that it is quite unconnected with the 
movement which brought Indo-europcan speech, and also 
perforated battle-axes, into Asia Minor, or with any contem- 
porary introduction of Indo-europcan speech into Greece. 
Further, the failure of the bearers of ‘painted-ware’ culture to 
establish themselves permanently cither in Greece, or in Mace- 
donia, or in Transylvania or Galicia, or any other region border- 
ing on their grassland home, make it unlikely that they were 
the propagators of so pervasive an instrument of civilization as 
Indo-european speech. 

The fate of the ‘painted-ware’ people in fact docs not concern 
us. That they are the marginal sedentary counterparts of a very 
widespread and essentially nomad population seems certain 
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from their character and distribution; also that they were 
capable of resuming a migratory existence and finding new 
homes over great distances. But there is at present nothing to 
connect them with Indo-european speech. They belong to an 
older world, of whose languages we know nothing over almost 
the whole of their vast habitat. 

It was, however, about 2000 b . c . or a little later that a quite 
fresh element, namely the ‘Minyan* or ‘grey-ware’ culture, 
appears, suddenly, at Orchomenos and other sites in middle 
Greece, and spreads rapidly and forcibly both northwards into 
Thessaly (where it superseded a long-established ‘painted-ware’ 
regime (p. 159)), and southwards into Peloponnese, to assume 
there fresh local forms and to combine with colonial Minoans 
from Crete to create the vigorous and splendid civilization of 
Mycenae, and other mainland centres, as far north as Thessaly, 
and as far west as the Ionian islands. The origin of this ‘grey- 
ware’ culture is still obscure. Its nearest counterparts dominate 
the early bronze age of Macedonia, and influence the restored 
Hissarlik after the burning of the Second City, also about 
2000 B.c. If, as has been already suggested (p. 210), that 
catastrophe was an incident of the arrival of the founders of the 
Hittite regime, with its west Indo-european official language, 
these new elements which appear so nearly at the same time in 
Macedon, and the ‘grey-ware’ people in Middle Greece, may be 
regarded as Indo-european speakers likewise. 

The ways into peninsular Greece are, however, as difficult and 
obstructed as the great avenue through Thrace and the Mar- 
mara .region into Asia Minor is open and easy. Consequently 
immigrants, however coherent and strongly organized at the 
outset, are likely to have become more severely disintegrated in 
Greece than in Asia: this indeed is precisely what happened on 
two historical occasions, the inroads of the Phrygians and of the 
Gauls. But while the Hittite conquerors, gaining an empire, 
became, like the Persians and the Turks, a governing class, and 
let their ‘own’ language degenerate into a ‘ scribes’ ’ jargon, 
small Indo-european clans secluded in the primitive conditions 
of Macedonian and Hellenic highlands kept their patriarchal 
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stniclurc, their simple observance of personified nature-powers, 
and the full grammatical outfit of their speech; losing only 
(as was to be expected) a large part of their vocabulary, but 
gradually replenishing it, as they made touch with the Minoan- 
ized coast-lands farther south, with the numerous loan-words 
peculiar to classical Greek. In a region so subdivided and 
insulated it was to be expected also that their language should 
fall apai't into well-marked groups of dialects, and that those 
who spoke these dialects should make their way southward, 
by different routes and on different occasions, into different 
districts of Aegean seaboard. 

Languages of the Adriatic. 

Though Greek dialects more or less distinct were spoken on 
the Aegean side of tJie peninsula iis far north as Macedonia, 
on the Adriatic side they gave place (in classical as in modern 
times) to another language in the neighbourhood of the Gulf 
of Ambracia (Arta). In the fifth century B.a. traders coming 
south ‘first met Greeks at Dodona’. In classical times the alien 
language was Illyrian, dialects of which were spoken as far 
north as the head of the Adriatic, and by the Vcncti in the valley 
of the Adige; and the place-names show that there was similar 
speech, Messapian and lapygian, oversea, in south-eastern 
Italy. Of this Illyrian family very little is known. It would be 
natural to regard modem Albanian as its derivative as well as 
its successor. But Albanian belongs to the satem-gronp, whereas 
Messapian and Venctic seem to have been western; it is there- 
fore more probably the result of some intmsion; but whether its 
souree was Phrygian, Scythian, or Slavonic, it is not now possible 
to decide; for Illyria was almost completely repopulatcd by 
Gauk in the great movement which brought them to Delphi 
and founded Asiatic Galatia. Also, whereas Macedonia received 
very little that was fresh from the North during the early Iron 
Age except quite at its beginning, Illyria was deeply penetrated 
by the second phase of Hallstatt culture (about 800 b.q.), and 
even transmitted Hallstatt elements into Greece. Probably, 
therefore, any Illyrian counterpart of Venetic and Messapian 
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had been widely replaced by Celtic, long before the Romans in 
turn disorganized the Illyrian tribes of their day. 

Lmguage and Peoples of Italy. 

In Italy no folk-memory survives of the coming of Indo- 
european speech. Neither in Sicily nor even among the high- 
land Ligurians did any other type of language survive to be 
recorded in historic times, though some strange place-names 
remain. North of the Apennines almost all trace of earlier 
languages was swept away by the Gauls before the end of the 
fifth century, except a few local dialects in the Alpine valleys, 
and Venetic between the Adige and the Adriatic. South of the 
Apennines, Italic languages similarly obliterated everythirg 
except the Messapian speech of Apulia, and Etruscan, intruding 
later from the coast, obliterated in turn Italic speech between 
the Amo and the upper Tiber. Of these Italic languages, 
Latin and Faliscan, in the coast-plain around the lower Tiber, 
retain j-sounds, and their tribe-names mosdy end in -« as in 
Hemici, Fdisci. The Sabines and the numerous tribes of the 
central highland replace q by p; their tribe-names end in -ni, 
and they seem to have given similar names to lowland neigh- 
bours, Romani and Latini. The boundary between the two 
groups lay in historic times along the Tiber as far down as its 
junction with the Anio; then skirted the foot-hills south-east- 
ward; but before these hills reach the coast at Circeii, the 
Pomptme marshland, in spite of the -ci name of the Volsci, 
seems to have been overrun by highlanders. But as Ferentinum 
and Tarracina are the outermost of the -ni place-names, this 
encroachment was recent. 

Whereas, in Greece, immigrants from the north had to 
traverse in small communities some two hundrcd miles of small- 
featured highland, avenues into peninsular Italy firom the 
Middle Danube are easy and the watershed passes short: 
the Apeimine barrier also nowhere consists of more than one 
dividing ridge. Within the peninsula, too, except in the more 
rugged parts of the central highland, the natural districts are 
large and fairly well connected. In the Po valley, the physical 
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conditionsof afc/’/’flmarascttlcmcnt (p. 174) rnf'ormlastrictsocial 
order, and made organized cohmization the remedy for inevitable 
overcrowding. The traditional cxi)lanation tif the Sabellian 
occupation of the highlands by the dedicated ollspring of a 
‘sacred spring’ — men and cattle alike -and the proccdiirc for 
establishing a Roman colony are \ ivicl examples of such pro- 
pagation. Within these close-knit communities, tlic patriarchal 
family, and the gens and the curia composed of such families 
more or less directly blood-related, maintained their primitive 
structure and habits far into historic times. Tln^ Roman pater- 
familias, like the Persian liousc-fathcr, had power of life and 
death over his household; the Roman matrona, though legally 
‘in the hand’ of her husband after marriage, as she had been ‘in 
the hand’ of licr father before, had her own high social jiosition, 
private responsibilities, and even her own worsliip of the ‘(lood 
Goddess’ shared by women alone. The marriag(^ liu’nnila, uhitu 
Cains, ego Caia, links Italic ‘consorts’ with the Vedic pair of 
‘house-rulers'. 

Italic economy was the simple combintition of cattle-keeping 
with grain-agriculture, characteristic oflndo-curopean societies. 
Wealth {peetmia) was reckoned in cattle {pccus), which included 
sheep and goats as well as oxen, and made the large use of pigs 
that the forests of oak, chestnut, and beech invited; at certain 
sacrifices {suovetaurilia) pig, sheep, and ox were oflcrcd together. 
The sacred geese, whose warning cry saved Rome, are a memory 
of the old marsh-life of the Po valley, like the ‘bridge-building’ 
function of the highest priest (pontifex), the pile-built pm 
sublicius over the Tiber at Rome, the reserved space {lemplum) 
for worship and divination within the settlement, the simple but 
effective defences {vallum) of ditch, earthen mound, and pali- 
sade; perhaps also the four-square planning of each block of 
tenements {mstda). 

Though the Romans, and apparently other Italic communi- 
ties observed certain greater powers, sufficiently like some of the 
Olympian gods of Greece to be identified or confused with them 
in later days, the greater part of their religious beliefs were 
concerned with innumerable aspects (rather than penonifica- 
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tions) of natural order and also of human life. While Vertumnus 
guided the fickle wind, Priapus made gardens thrive, and Epona 
looked after the horses; Janus guarded the street door and the 
town gate, Vesta the hearth, and the Penates the store-cup- 
board. Each was worshipped, as was their due, by the pater 
familias with proper aid from each member of the familia. As 
in Persia, each man and woman had a guardian genius; and, 
similarly, each function of daily and seasonal routine, harvest, 
vintage, and seed-time, had its ceremonial and magical hallow- 
ing, in Cerealia, Vinalia, Saturnalia. A loose trinity of more per- 
sonal deities, Jupiter, Mars, and Quirinus, presided over public 
affairs: Juno, Minerva, and Ceres were vaguely goddesses, but 
not the consorts of any god. Among Italic peoples there had 
come neither Brahman nor Magian, to reduce such beliefs and 
observances to a system; no Zoroaster, no Homer, no Moses. 
Easily and without grave crisis, in their higher affairs as in their 
daily round, very primitive peoples had felt, rather than found, 
their way somehow into this farmer’s paradise, the terra di 
lavoro. 

Can we now trace back the people who spoke these languages, 
with the help of archaeological evidence? (p. 173). East of 
the Tiber valley, and of Rimini where the Apennines reach the 
Adriatic shore, the primitive custom of earth-burial remained 
universal until historic times. West of this line, cremation was 
as universal, among four peoples of related culture: the terra- 
mara-people between the Po-marshes and the Apennines; the 
ViUanova-peoples on dry ground round Bologna and elsewhere 
along the north slope of the Apennines, widely settled also south 
of the Apennines to the west coast between Amo and Tiber and 
south of the Tiber as far as the Alban Hills; the Veneti and 
kindred peoples between the eastern Alps, the head of the 
Adriatic, and the valley of the Adige; and a group of more 
scattered communities best represented round Lake Como (but 
found also sparsely among the Ligurian population of the upper 
Po valley) which continued to practise inhumation. 

It is generally agreed that all these cremating peoples came, 
as their general culture indicates, firom beyond the eastern 
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Alps, and long continued to develop their principal crafts in 
close intercourse with the Middle Danube. The Villanovans 
appear round Bologna, the Veneti at Estc, and their counter- 
parts round Como, in or about the clcvcntli century b.c. The 
ferramara-peoplc had been established some hundreds of years 
earlier, and disappear suddenly about the same time as the 
Villanovans appear. There has therefore naturally been con- 
troversy, whether the Villanovans were the direct succe.ssors of 
the terramara-pcoplc, merely transferred to dry-land surround- 
ings, or were a fresh body of new-comers from beyond the passes, 
as some elements in their earlier culture suggest. Similar ques- 
tions arise also as to the relation of the cultures of Este and Como 
to tlie terramara regime. But whether there was continuity of 
population or no, certainly some very strong fresh influence 
must be presumed, to account for so complete a shift of abode 
and habit of life, and for the changes in industries and arts 
which accompany it. 

Before the establishment of the terramara .settlements, no im- 
portant crisis had occurred in the culture of northern Italy since 
the coming of the ‘bcll-beakcr’ folk (p. 171), and the introduc- 
tion of metal-working, which was probably due to tliem, but 
certainly did not lead to disturbance of peoples or settlements. 
Either, then, Indo-curopcan speech must have been in use here 
for a very long period — and there arc some who seem prepared 
to accept this alternative — or its introduction must be due to one 
or other of the cremating peoples. 

In this connexion, the relation between the ierramara people 
and the Villanovans has obviously further importance. Were 
there, that is to say, two separate and successive immigrations, 
one about 1000 b.c., the other considerably earlier? or only one, 
at that earlier date? And if two, which of tliese invaders brought 
Indo-curopean speech? 

The problem is complicated by the distinction between Italic 
dialects such as Latin and its neighbour Faliscan, which retain q 
unchanged, and the numerous Sabellian dialects in the centrd 
highlands, which substitute p, like some of the Celtic languages. 
For it happens that Latin and Faliscan were spoken within the 
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region where cremation was practised, whereas the Sabellian 
highlands lay outside it. That dialects akin to Latin were once 
spoken elsewhere in the cremation-area is probable, but cannot 
be proved, because in historic times Etruscan was spoken from 
the Tuscan shore to the Apennines, and Celtic from the 
Apennines to the frontiers of the Veneti. As, however, the Veneti 
spoke a language related to Italic (as well as to the Illyrian 
language beyond the Adriatic) and do not seem to have replaced 
q hyp, similar speech may reasonably be supposed to have been 
in earlier use in the Celtic and Etruscan districts. Traces of 
Indo-european names for places and persons in the Ligurian 
province to the westward may be ascribed wholly or in part to 
the scattered settlements of Como-people. 

But the distribution ofj 5 -using'dialects through so large a part 
of the inhumation area still needs explanation. Roman tra- 
dition ascribed the whole spread of Sabellian tribes through 
the central highland to the initiative of their own neighbours 
the Sabines, up the Tiber valley; and certainly throughout the 
centuries from 1000 b.c. to 700 b.c., when Villanovan culture 
was spreading from the Apennine passes to its southern limit 
in Latium, those highland districts not only retained their 
custom of burial, but were remarkably indifferent to every 
element of Villanovan culture, and at the same time activdy 
receptive of arts and crafts from across the Adriatic and around 
its head. That the highlanders of Umbria and Picenum also 
spoke at this time a language from oversea, like the lowland 
Messapians farther south, is probable, but positive evidence is 
very slight. It is, however, not necessary to assume that Sabellian 
speech was introduced here before the quite late expansion of 
the Sabines, which took the cremation-peoples in flank, and 
filled the highland with new clans. 

It remains stjU to discover the cause of this Sabine expansion, 
which was to produce such profound effects on the distribution 
of languages, cultures, and eventually of political' power in 
middle Italy. The recurrence of precisely the same substitution 
of^ for q m certain Celtic languages, including that of the Gauls 
who occupied most of the Po valley in the fifth and late sixth 
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centuries, oilers a clue. l'^)r whereas the \'’illano\'an expansion 
took place before the coming of the Ktruscans info Etruria, the 
Cisalpine Gauls found Etruscans strongly posted in front of 
the Apennine passes, and further movement soullnvard liad to 
be by another route, lire Scnoncs made permanent settlement 
between Adriatic and Apennine, as lar as Ancona, in what the 
Romans knew as the Agtr Gdllicus; and as this district has direct 
access to the upper Tiber over the. pass followed allcrwards by 
the Flaininian Way, the whole Sabine frontage of tln^ central 
highlands lay open to Gallic adventure. It has been observed 
that in the Sabellian imprecations Ibimd at Iguvium, in the 
head-waters of the Tiber, the list of enemy peoples does not 
ineludc Gauls, though their frontier lay but a few miles up 
stream; and it must be noted also that it was by this .same tivenue 
that the Gaulish raid reached Rome in 390 n.o. 

As Gaulish tribe-names in ~m\ such as Genomani, are not 
uncommon, this feature of the Sabellians of middle Italy may 
also be of Celtic origin. 

Ilalic and Celtic Origins. 

From the character of their material culture, so closely 
resembling that of the Middle Danube early in the bronze age, 
it is certain that the creators of the terramara settlements came 
from that region. Similar scttlcracnts~somc actually lake- 
dwellings, others timber-framed on dry ground, othcre again 
released (like the Villanovan culture) from these traditional 
limitations — are found distributed along the whole northern 
frontage of the Alps; examples are Altheim in Upj)cr Bavaria, 
Aichbuhl in Switzerland, and the settlements of Michclsberg 
type along the Upper Rhine. Their spread seems to have been 
occurring about 2000 b.c., an epoch which we have frequent 
occasion to note as one of profound disturbances. To trace the 
fortunes of these folk of the Alpine foot-hills, and of their con- 
temporaries in the main avenue of the Upper Danube, would 
exceed the limits of this survey. It is sufficient here to note that 
whatever correlation has been effected here, between Danubian 
cultures and Italic languages, presumably has its counterpart 
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north of the Alps in respect to the Celtic languages which pre- 
dominate there, and eventually west of the Rhine. 

Germanic Peoples in Central Europe, 

It was not on the Rhine, but by the north-eastern avenue into 
the Po valley, that civilized men first made the acquaintance of 
Teutons, associated with Cimbri as invaders from somewhere 
farther east. Of the Cimbri a little more is known. Between 
1 13 B.G., when they attempted to enter Italy from the north- 
east, and their destruction at Aix in Provence in 103, they 
harried central and western Europe from Bohemia to Spain, 
living and travelling in wagons, like the Sarmatians of the trans- 
Carpathian steppe, who were certainly Iranian; and much has 
been written to show that the Cimbri were belated Cimmerians. 
But while the Teuton! may have been Teutonic, their associates, 
the Tigurini and Ambrones, were certainly Gauls. Two genera- 
tions later, in 58 b.g., it was an inroad similarly invited by 
malcontent Gauls that confronted Rome with the problem 
of a Rhine-frontier already transgressed in several places, and of 
a ‘Belgic’ Gaul recently conquered and partly occupied by 
‘Germans’. Cimbri survived later in Jutland, where perhaps 
Himber-yssel preserves their name, and Thyths-yssel that of 
the Teuton!. 

Caesar briefly describes ‘German’ tribes as quite different 
from Gauls, ‘not fond of agriculture’, eating milk, cheese, and 
flesh, organized in tribes and clans, precariously cultivating 
territory for one year at a time, and then moving on at the 
bidding of their chief. Much of their country was evidently 
unoccupied. The Germania of Tacitus, about a.d. 98, confirms 
this, and adds instructive details. Physically the Germans are 
large-built, ruddy, and blue-eyed. Their wealth is in cattle, 
they sacrifice white horses, which have a ceremonial car, and 
give omens; ordinary horses are ridden to war. Their deities 
inhabit groves, but have no images; most of them are male, and 
some resemble Roman objects of worship, Jupiter, Mars, Mer- 
cury, Hercules, and the Heavenly Twins; but there is an Earth- 
Mother, and another Goddess in some way resembling Isis. In 
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one distant sanctuary a goddess has an ox-car, iron is taboo, and 
there arc human sacrifices. Germans have no cities, and their 
villages, timber-built and whitewashed, are sparse and widely 
separated. They eat game and wild fruits as well as meat and 
milk-products; but the southern obscr\cr noted the short-horn 
cattle, and lack of orchards. They brew beer, and, like the Per- 
sians, value drink as an aid to counsel. I'hcy burn their dead, 
with horse and weapons, and cover the grave with a mound. 
Chiefs arc hereditary, war-leaders chx-.tcd; priests liavc judicial 
and even political functions, conducting the mass-meeting, be- 
sides wliich there is a council of elders. 1 /ical affairs are regulated 
by a chief and a liundi'cd-court. Women practice agriculture, 
and liigh prices arc paid for brides; but their domestic status 
is high, and their advice and encouragement arc \'alued. 

Some German tribes, especially in the forested highhmds, 
were war-like, adventurous, owners of serfs and slav<'s; others in 
the northern plain were peaceable, honest, dull, and the victims 
of conquest and oppression. The Gothini in tlie c(mtral high- 
land spoke Gaulish and worked iron-mines; on the Baltic shore 
amber was collected and traded, but not used; in the south, 
silver coins were coming into use, from the Venctic tribes about 
the head of the Adriatic. But those other ‘Venedi’, wholly east 
of the German home-lands, seem to have been Wends, like 
the Sclavonians who harried the easternmost Germans, and 
resembled the Bastamae of the steppe. 

In all this, the points of resemblance with Aryan and Iranian 
society are obvious. But the German peoples had been through 
the harder training of an austere climate among forests and 
swamp, and a long period of insecurity and violence, which had 
militarized their institutions and even their womenfolk. They 
were being pressed westward by Iranians off the steppe, and by 
Wends and Slavs; to the north-east lay people who had little 
iron and ‘used clubs’, perhaps a glimpse of the Baltic ‘battle-axe’ 
cultures; further off still are the Finns, in a bone-age misery 
almost Tasmanian, and others, fur-gloved and fur-shod, ‘whose 
face only is human’. Northward, in isles and promontories, the 
stricter rule of the chiefe over abject commoners suggests Viking 
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thraldom, and adventurers isolated among savages. South- 
ward, more cultured Illyrians and Gaulish peoples held the 
Germans at bay along the Danube, eventually with Roman 
help; and there were Celtic communities here and there, such 
as the Gothini, as there were coming to be Germans among the 
Gauls. Only westward across the Rhme was there outlet for 
adventurers who loved plunder better than ploughing, and from 
whom was hid the mineral wealth of their fatherland; for where 
there was iron, the language was Gaulish, a survival of Hall- 
statt conditions. 

This picture of central Europe within a century of the 
Christian Era prepares us for the sequel, when Roman frontier 
defences, so skilfully planned, so pertinaciously held, gave way 
at last, and German peoples repeated, for a period of five 
hundred years, over a like range of territory, the conquests and 
settlements of the Celts. 

Celtic Peoples. 

It is more difiicult to form a clear picture of Celtic-speaking 
folk, from ancient descriptions, than of the Germans. Vaguely 
seen afar from Greek lands in the fifth century b.c., transalpine 
Europe seemed full of ‘Celts’ as far as the Pyrenees. Into the Po 
valley ‘Gauls’ had poured in great numbers early in the sixth 
century, apparently both from the Danube basin and firom the 
Rhine: some of these ‘Cisalpine’ Gauls bear the same names as 
occur among the tribes between Rhine, Rhone, and Ocean. A 
similar movement about 400 b.c. forced the Apennine barrier, 
burned Rome, and spent itself in the highlands and the south, 
furnishing mercenaries to Greek cities such as Tarentum and 
Syracuse, and even to Carthage. Alexander’s farthest recon- 
naissance beyond Illyria brought him face to face with Gauls; 
and a generation later a mixed Gaulish and Illyrian mvasion 
harried Macedon and Thessaly, reaching Delphi in 279 b.c., 
while the main body swept on through Thrace and the Marmara 
region, and ravaged Asia Minor as far as the Taurus, eventually 
occupying the ‘Galatian’ districts of the plateau, which had 
before been Phrygian. Probably the ‘Cdto-Scythians’ north of 
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the Black Sea result I’roin this or a similar movement ; but the 
phrase is used vaguely, of ill-explored country, and the survival 
of Tocharish (p. 209) much farllier afield shows how western 
nomads and adventurers cotild wander. Westward, too, there 
were ‘Cclt-lbcrians’ tliroughout northern Spain, though even 
north of the Pyrenees Aquitania as far as the CJaronnc was not 
Gaulish, nor were tlie Ligurians of Savoy. l‘’arthcr north, it was 
long before Gauls and Germans were clearly distinguished by 
Roman writers, as w'e have s<?cn. The. jrliysical contrast of both 
with Mediterranean visitora blurred tin; differences of language 
and culture between them; and while there were Gaulish place- 
names in the Danube \'alley and in West|)lialia, Ariosistus was 
by no merms the first German to cross the Rhine. 

The marked contrast noted by Gaesar throughout Gaul 
between aristocracies and commoners confirms and extends this 
imprc.ssion, that there had been wliohsale migration and con- 
quest in the recent past, and archaeological evidence, amply 
corroborates it.‘ Taking all sources of information into 
account, we may salcly assign the whole of the La-Tene ])hasc 
of the Iron Age, in central and western Lurope, to Gaulish or 
Celtic-speaking peoples, and probably much of the earlier 
Hallstatt culture. Beyond that, the linguistic equivalent of the 
splendid Bronze Age culture of Hungary remains difficult to 
assign, because so much of it is common to the northern coast- 
plain and Scandinavia; but it is difficult to suppose that the 
transition from tliis to tlie first Iron Age, so gradual in many 
respects, was accompanied with any serious replacement of 
population. It was a period, rather, of peace and easy inter- 
course, irrespective of language or allegiance, and the sources 
of its culture lay to the south-east. 

On the other hand, the Lausitz culture (p. 239), spreading 
from its Bohemian cradle-land, and dominating rather than 
superseding what it found in the Danubian regions, in the cen- 
tral highland, and in the northern coast-plain, presents points 
of likeness to the distribution of that great group of German 
tribes whom Caesar and Tacitus call the Suevi, with their 

* See R, E, Mortimer Wheeler’s Essay, Vol. IL 
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numerous subdivisions and dependants, and traditional centre 
of origin between Oder and upper Elbe. South of the ‘Her- 
cynian Forest’ (which is the Roman geographers’ name for the 
central highland) a great Gaulish tribe, the Volcae, may have 
provided Germans with the general name Wdlsch, which they 
applied to all those southern neighbours whom the Greeks 
called Keltae or Galatae^ and the Romans GallL Other Danubian 
Gauls seem to have occupied Bohemia, which takes its name 
Boiohaemum from the Boii, some of whom went south into the 
Po valley, and others into Asiatic Galatia: probably their con- 
quest of Bohemia was part of the same movement. 

Origins of the Slav and Baltic Peoples, 

Latest of all the greater Indo-european groups, to be men- 
tioned in literary sources, is that which includes the Slavs and 
the Baltic peoples— Prussians, Lithuanians, and Letts. In the 
first century a.d. Pliny and Tacitus refer to Venedi (Veneti, 
Wends) : Ptolemy places them along the Vistula. About a.d. 550 
Jordanes describes Slaveni and Antes (perhaps Wends again) 
together with Venetae between the Vistula, the Dniester, the 
Danube delta, and the Dnieper. Procopius knows of Slavs in 
Brandenburg in 512, and by 584 they had overrun Greece. 
Where they are first described, they lay between the related 
Baltic peoples and the Scythians of the steppe, in country 
partly wooded but chiefly marsh. Within this homeland are 
ochre-graves, cist-graves with cremation, and urn-fields such 
as are abundant farther west. The older the graves the more 
purely ‘northern’ are their occupants; and as the whole region 
lay on the border of two distinct provinces of ‘battle-axe’ culture, 
at the beginning of its archaeological record, yet had never 
been overrun either by the mixed northern tribes from the west, 
or from the south-east by Scythians, it may be inferred that, as 
the Slav and Baltic languages are fundamentally of east Indo- 
european type, they are descended from a north-westerly 
counterpart of the Thracian and Phrygian movement to the 
south-west. Only whereas the Thracians penetrated into moun- 
tainous though fairly habitable regions, and the Phrygians 

I ^ Q, 
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found another steppe in Asia Minor, with its margin of cornland 
and sheepwalk, the ancestors of the Slavs ami Baltic peoples 
found themselves penned in between Germans, Scythians, and 
Finns, in the most inhospitable backwood of Europe; and, 
further, were for centuries subject, like a large part of the 
Scythians, to the conquests and dominion of the Goths, from the 
northern coast-plain. Itwas, however, inthccourscofthcGothic 
domination, and partly as a result of its devastations, that 
Slav tribes were able to extend their occupation into better 
lands. These their arduous c.xpcricnccs enabled them to culti- 
vate thriftily, like the modern Scots, and to encroach persis- 
tently on less industriotis neighbours. This slow, steady, almost 
imperceptible spread has been characteristic of Slav history 
throughout, and their gradual change of physique from 
‘northern’, in the earliest graves of their cradle-land, to more 
or less ‘alpine’ in historic times results from persistent absorp- 
tion of previous occupants. 

'Nordic’ Indo-europeans, and the Theory of Scandinavian Origin. 

We have now surveyed all the principal groups of Indo-curo- 
pean-.spcaking peoples in Europe, as they first appeared on the 
border of historic civilization; and we have been brought round 
at last to the Slavs and Baltic peoples, on the northern flank 
of that cast Indo-curopcan group with which wc began, and of 
which the proximate cradle at all events is the eastern half of 
the northern grassland, between the Caspian Sea and the high 
plateaux of central Asia and Iran. Somewhere west of this, then, 
lay the ‘home’ or ‘homes’ of the west Indo-curopean group. 
How far is it possible to trace and define their place of origin 
more closely? 

Many philologists and archaeologists, especially in central 
Europe, had formerly been brought by their respective lines 
of inquiry to the belief that the distribution and migrations of 
early types of culture in continental Europe were consistent with 
the theory that Indo-european speech originated in Scandinavia, 
or round the shores of the Baltic. Briefly, their argument has 
been as follows: 
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The earliest human occupants of Denmark, Sweden, and 
'Jorway were the maritime fishers and shell-gatherers of the 
kitchen-middens’ and the platform-builders of Maglemose and 
)ther fresh-water lakes and morasses, secluded from the south 
)y dense forest, and perpetuating the miserable existence of 
i hunting remnant under pluvial conditions. Among these 
iborigines came the seafaring builders of rude-stone monuments; 
t is generally agreed, by way of the Atlantic coasts. As the 
negalith-builders had hoe-agriculture and cattle, at home in the 
iouth, they may be presumed to have introduced these elements 
jf culture, and also those views and practices in regard to the 
lead, of which cromlechs and passage-graves are the expression, 
[t is agreed also that Scandinavian and Baltic-coast peoples, 
thus civilized, spread, both coastwise and up-stream, over the 
north German plain, as far as Silesia and Galicia, where they 
replaced or conquered peoples of Danubian culture (p. 155). 
At Nosswitz a ‘northern’ village overlies a ‘Danubian’ settle- 
ment; at Jordansmiihl, also in Silesia, the same cemetery in- 
cludes both kinds of graves. 

That this stage was not reached very early is clear from the 
‘Danubian’ remains, which are only of the ‘second’ stage of that 
culture (p. 155): and a first difiSculty arises here from the very 
high dates to which ‘northern’ remains in general must be 
assigned, if they are to be ancestral to the cultures which it has 
been proposed to derive from them in central and south-eastern 
Europe. 

It has had also to be supposed that the slab-lined graves for 
separate interments, each covered by a mound— which have a 
much wider distribution than the communal ‘megalithic’ burial- 
chambers— are derived from them, m accord with some change 
of belief; and also that certain fashions of ‘cord-ornamented’ 
pottery, and other objects such as necklaces of perforated teeth, 
and in particular the battle-axes of perforated stone, came into 
being, locally and spontaneously, on the Baltic coast-lands: for 
it is admitted that none of these were brought up the Atlantic 
seaboard. It is this distinct culture of the ‘battle-axe’ people 
over which there has been keenest controversy. 
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Now in the interior of Jutland these ‘separate gra\'es’, with 
their ‘cord-ornamented’ pottery and battle-axes, lie apart from 
the contemporary ‘passage-graves’ of the coast, and seem to 
have checked their spread. If the battle-axe people were 
aboriginals, how did they acquire or develop their peculiarities? 
Further, how arc these people in Jutland related to folk of 
similar cultirrc in south Sweden, Thuringia, and Finland? For 
those regional varieties of battle-axe, in particular, arc not 
explained by adaptations of Jutland forms, but appear all to 
have been independently and locally sjiccializcd from remoter 
prototypes. Further, the subsequent wide spread of battle-axe 
folk, the supersession, even in north Germany and Sweden, of 
megalith-builders and aboriginals alike, by this aggressive 
culture, and the frequent, though not invariable, association of 
‘northern’ types of man with battle-axe .sites and graves, makes 
it certain that we have to do with a widespread movement of 
peoples, enabled by their .superior weapon, and the distinctive 
organization indicated by their individual graves, to dominate 
and exploit others. What is not at fir.st sight dear is how tliis 
very well-marked breed, with its long limbs, long skulls, and 
long faces, came to be in Jutland, or Sweden, or Finland, or 
Thuringia at all; and if it spread outwards from Jutland, why 
the battle-axe culture took the routes that it did. W while the 
directer ways up tlic Elbe and the Saale were still unexplored, 
battle-axe folk like those of Silesia had passed through Moravia 
into the head-waters of the Elbe from the east; others reached 
the eastern Alps, Bavaria, Wtirtemberg, Baden, Ncuchatcl, 
Geneva, and the lake dwellings; others again penetrated into 
North Italy, among the Urremara folk. For all this, they are 
presumed to have wandered round two or even three sides of 
the Saxon and Bohemian highlands. Rather later, burial- 
mounds with cists, ‘cord-ornamented’ pottery, and battle-axes 
appear in the Rhine valley among the quite different settlements 
of the Michelsburg culture. Hence, in turn, mixed with broader- 
built folk, they moved downstream and oversea into Britain, 
bringing ‘round-barrow’ burial with them: in the Netherlands 
they made an end of the old megalith-builders. A similar 
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novement eastward from Jutland, but passing farther north, 
las been proposed, to account for the Fatyanovo culture of the 
ipper Volga, with its slab-lined graves, battle-axes resembling 
Danish types, and Swedish-looking pottery: and as there are 
:onnecting links in Finland and East Prussia, later Viking 
idventures again afford a dose analogy. 

Uificdties in the Theoiy of Northern Origin. 

But all these distributions, though not incompatible with 
jxpansion from the far north-west, would be more easily and 
;oherently explained if the source were further east. Moreover, 
the initial diflSculty of accounting for the spontaneous genera- 
tion of either ‘northern’ man, or perforated battle-axes, or cord- 
Dmamented pottery, or necklaces of perforated teeth, in the far 
north-west, is appredably increased by the presence of very 
numerous cist-graves covered by mounds, over a wide region of 
the grassland between the Caucasus, the Caspian and Volga, 
and the lower course of the Don. These kurgan burials are of 
many periods, the sequence of which is well established by the 
contents of the graves. That they go back very far is inferred 
from the close coincidence of their earlier distribution Avith that 
of a ‘microlith’ culture, elsewhere one of the latest phases of the 
old hunting and food-collecting regime (p. loi). Moreover, 
like the people of this and even earlier ages, the kurgan folk 
covered their dead with red ochre, probably a pathetic attempt 
to conserve the life of the deceased with a substitute for blood. 
The occupants of the ‘ochre-graves’ are tall and long-headed, 
with low forehead and prominent brow-ridges, narrow nose, 
and upright profile. They were pastoral folk, but also grew 
grain, which was placed with flesh-food on the graves. They 
seem to have been nomad, for while no settlements have been 
found, a clay model of a hut on wheels has been discovered in 
one of their graves. East of the Sea of Azov, burial-mounds of 
enormous size, and richly furnished, contain objects sufficiently 
resembling Sumerian metal-work to be dated about 2500 b.c.; 
and these are certainly far fix)m the beginning of the series. 
Once again, if this steppe culture is to be derived from that of 
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the Baltic coast-plain, very high antiquity has to be assigned to 

the latter. 

Farther north, the contents of the chambered mounds become 
poorer; metal objects become rare; ovoid stone macc-hcads 
however, of Mesopotamian forms, are frequent, and perforated 
axes of stone; and the pots cciise to copy Sumerian wheel-made 
forms, and resemble more closely the ‘cord-ornamented’ wares 
of Europe. Up the Volga, even the poorer kurgans become rarer, 
but they reach the margins of the Fatyanovo culture (p. 229) and 
exchange its products with their own. 

What is most significant is the distribution of tlie perforated 
axes and hammer-axes in stone, from the Caucasus and Hissarlik 
to Jutland, and especially the close similarity of certain types. 
Nor is this all. The pottery of the stonc'-lincd graves in the 
Koban country is of the same style and technique as the ‘globu- 
lar amphorae’ of Pomerania, Galicia, and the Elbe and Saale 
basins; the ‘cord-omamented’ ware is closely similar in 'I’hurin- 
gia and in Jutland; the mode of interment in contracted posture 
under a mound is uniform; and the physical type of the ‘ochre- 
grave’ people is approximately the same as in these early graves 
in Thuringia. The persistence of mound-burial into medieval 
times in many parts of Russia indicates that the culture to wliich 
this custom belongs is deep-seated here. 

As it is not at present possible to date accurately either the 
earlier ‘ochre-graves’, or the separate cists of Jutland, priority 
cannot be proved directly. Metal battle-axes cast with a shaft- 
hole were in use at Kish and Ur so early, and remained so 
characteristic there, that they offer no precise point of departure 
cither for perforated axes of stone, or for the similar and cer- 
tainly much later battle-axes of copper in Hungary, They do, 
however, make it improbable that the copper axes of the north 
were copied from local stone types, and likely that they began 
as improvised substitutes for copper axes of Sumerian origin, in 
a region to which these were certainly being traded, namely, the 
steppe-margin north of Caucasus. For if the perforated-stone 
weapon had been invented independently twice, in the Caucasus 
and in Jutland, there is no reason why it should not have been 
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ivented again also in the Mediterranean cultures, where in 
ict it is not found, except along a few recognized avenues from 
he north. The argument for the dependence of the Hungarian 
nd also the Scandinavian battle-axes on the steppe-types and 
heir Sumerian models is thus a serious one; and there are 
ntermediate linb across the long intervals from both of these 
ultures to the demonstrated source north of the Caucasus. 

ilternatm Theory of Eastern Origin. 

After stating the theory of anorthem origin, which is supported 
)y much weight of authority, and formulating certain difficulties 
vhich it raises, it is proper to submit an alternative and more 
:omprehensive survey of this difficult question as a whole, tracing 
fie course of events backwards from the margin of historic times. 

About 700 B.c. the Scythians, an ‘east Indo-european’, if not 
ipecifically Iranian people, spread westwards across the Don, 
jverran. the whole steppe, penetrated the Carpathians, and 
lisorganized an ancient and prosperous culture in Transylvania, 
throwing forward advance-parties even farther west, into, the 
Hungarian plam. The Cimmerians, and other northerly peoples 
Df the Thracian group, thus attacked, moved partly south- 
eastward through Caucasus mto Armenia and beyond, partly 
south-westward into Thrace, and so through the Marmara 
region into western Asia Minor. It can hardly be overlooked 
that the easiest line of retreat from Transylvania was westward, 
into the Danube valley; that such a movement could not have 
occurred on any large scale without displacing the inhabitants 
of that region; and that in feet from the beginning of the seventh 
century onwards such a movement occurred, namely, the irrup- 
tion of the Gauls into north-eastern Italy, disorganizing iii turn 
the highly civilized Veneti, whose characteristic craftsmanship 
gives place about 500 b.c. to a style mainly founded on Etruscan 
and Ionian Greek models. As the devastation of Transylvania 
occurred at the close of the first period of the Italo-HaUstatt 
culture,* and an earlier crisis, presumably due to Cim- 
merian and Thradan pressure, separates the fourth and fifth 
> See R. E. Mortimer Wheeler’s Essay, Vol. II. 
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periods of the Hungarian Bronze Age (about looo b.c.), all 
this series of events is approximately dated archacologically. 
It has historical significance, not only as establishing for a long 
period these ‘eastern’ peoples and languages so far to the west, 
but because this in turn provides a secure starting-point for our 
inquiry: — ^What was the distribution of culture and speech, on 
the grassland and beyond it, before this crisis? 

Steppe Culture, Mound-burials, and Battle-axes, 

To this question the answer is in essentials simple. West of 
the Dnieper over the whole of the stc]>pe, across the Carpathians 
into Sicbenburgen, and along their foot-hills north-westward 
through Galicia into Moravia, the ancient ‘painted-ware’ 
culture (p. 1 1 5) had flourished, until it was destroyed by the 
westward expansion of the people whose burial-mounds, with 
ochre-covered skeletons, perforated battle-axes, and ‘cord- 
ornamented’ pottery had already characterized for long the 
wide region between the Caspian, the C-aucasus, and the 
Dniester. Out on this grassland, these tribes were necessarily 
nomad, and their culture lowly. But nearer the Caucasus the 
rainfall has always been greater, the streams more constant, 
woodland and especially fruit-bearing trees abundant; and in 
the Caucasus itself, and beyond it, were some of the earliest 
sources of copper, silver, and in later ages also of iron. Here at 
Maikop in the foot-hills, and elsewhere, stately chamber tombs 
under larger mounds with rich equipment including many 
slaughtered men and horses, mark the head-quarters of chiefs 
who were rich and powerful, however barbaric. The place 
assigned to their horses, in life as in death, marks them as steppe- 
folk who have mastered the foot-hiUs, and probably held and 
exploited the passes, through which came products of a very 
early metal-using culture which was in touch with Sumcria 
and prcdynastic Egypt, but of which the centre, somewhere 
within the Mountain-zone, is not yet known. At Maikop the 
burial is in a large chamber lined with wood and richly furnished 
with vessels of gold and silver, and copper weapons. Some of the 
silver vessels are engraved with landscape and animals, includ- 
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ag lion, bear, and wild horse, probably therefore of local design, 
rom some district where forest passes over into steppe. The 
•ge of these designs has been disputed, but recent discoveries 
.t Kish and other Sumerian sites makes it probable that they 
hould be dated about 2500 b.c. As similar engraved work, in 
i similar foot-hill burial-mound, has been found at Astcrabad 
)eyond the Caspian, the conditions were apparently tlie same 
dong the whole south margin of the grass-land. At Maikop, 
ind in other rich burials, copper eyelet-pins, lance-heads, per- 
orated axe-heads, and concave chisels, all of Mesopotamian 
.ypes, are mixed with flint arrow-heads, and copper vessels with 
globular pots ‘cord-ornamented’ like those of Galicia, Pomer- 
inia, and Saxony, as well as of ‘ochre-graves’ on the steppe. 

Among other objects of copper from beyond Caucasus came 
to these foof-hill chiefs a terrible weapon, a long-bladed axe of 
which the butt had once been lapped round the shaft, and then 
this securest of haftings had been perpetuated m a solid casting, 
into which the handle was firmly thrust through a shaft-hole. 
Among nomad users, the back of this perforated butt-end served 
as a hammer to drive tent-pegs or split logs, or as a fighting 
mace. It was a further improvement to give the weapon double 
usefulness by casting beyond the shaft-hole an intentional 
hammer-face, or a second axe-blade, or a transverse adze. 

Not every one, even near the source of supply, could afford 
such master-weapons; but they were imitated, sometimes very 
closely, in hard stone, and simpler forms becaime quite common. 
They cannot, however, anywhere be regarded as independent of 
those metallic models, which are sometimes found in company 
with quite primitive-looking examples in stone. In districts 
more remote from the sources of supply and inspiration, and 
offering various sorts of rnaterial for such imitations in stone, it 
need , not surprise us that the perforated axes assume very 
diffdrent locd forms, ‘facetted’, ‘polygonal’, ‘boat-shaped’, 
‘rhomboidal’, and the like, the distributions of which intercross 
in a pei^plexing way suggestive of nothing so much as the erratic 
movements of marauding nomads. To the upper waters of the 
Volga, however, to Finland along the Baltic shore, and to 
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Jutland by way of Galicia, Silesia, and the north German plain, 
there arc fairly well-marked lines of drift, only partly confused 
by reverse movements of some of the more specialized types. 

Frequently, perforated axes arc found in the ‘separate graves’, 
which likewise vary locally, but retain general resemblance to 
the simpler and older ones of south Russia. These also arc 
widely distributed, as far as the Fatyanovo sites on the upper 
Volga, and Jutland in the wast. 

The pottery of the ‘separate graves’ is also characteristic, 
round-bodied, without handles or spouts, and decorated with 
impressions of cords, straight or closely twisted. By comparing 
the local varieties of this ‘cord-ornamented’ ware, it has been 
established recently that the fashion originated and attained a 
certain maturity on the south Russian steppe, and then spread 
in two main directions, one more northerly, through Poland 
and the north German plain into Thuringia and Jutland, the 
other westerly through central Europe. These ‘separate’ graves 
of north-west Europe have also in common with south Russia 
peculiar hammer-headed pins, cylindrical beads of bone, and 
other ornaments. In the Danish graves the skeletons arc not 
ochre-stained as in Russia, but this custom recurs sporadically 
in north Germany and in the Elbc-Saale basin. 

From this manifold evidence it is now safe to conclude that 
the people of the ‘separate graves’ and ‘battle-axes’ spread from 
the south Russian steppe to the Baltic and to central Germany, 
not in the reverse direction. 

Cultures and Climates in Continental Europe. 

A further consideration is suggested by the variations of 
climate. During the centuries about 2500-2000 b.o. warmer and 
drier seasons thinned the northern forests, and opened the passes 
between the north German plain and the Danubian regions; 
and the same causes, producing even more notable effects on 
the passes over the Alps, help to synchronize movements of 
culture otherwise almost unconnected. It was in these favour- 
able conditions that the sedentary megalith-builders spread east- 
ward coastwise and also up-stream along the Elbe and the Oder. 
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►ut they went no farther: some obstacle confronted them. 
Vhat this was is shown by the distribution of distinct varieties 
f the battle-axe culture, barring the coast plain from the Gulf 
f Riga to the Bug and the Pripet marsh, and barring also access 
0 the mountain regions, from the Bug to the Oder and beyond. 
These battle-axe folk had already encountered and mixed with 
nore sedentary people, characterized by globular flasks with a 
:ollar round the neck instead of a handle. As the prototype in 
vhich the collar secures the handle is only found in Poland, and 
^ases with handle and no collar spread north with the Second 
Danubian culture, it is easy to understand the gradual dis- 
ippearance even of the collar, as this fashion spread among the 
negalith-builders into Denmark. It is clearly not from the 
negalith-builders that we can expect essential contributions to 
:he new cultures which were to grow up in central or eastern 
Europe. At most a few individuals, far-wandered to the slopes 
Df the Caucasus, were buried there in megalithic tombs imitated 
from their fatherland, without setting any general fashion. 

For the pastoral nomads of the ‘separate graves’, however, the 
change of climate was a godsend: it meant wider pasturage, 
and also wider-spread agriculture, and dominion over farming 
peoples. Eastward, indeed, like the farming peoples already, 
they encountered other battle-axe peoples; but southward, up 
the rivers from the Elbe to the Rhine, they multiplied rapidly, 
and passed over into the Danube valley, dominating and modi- 
fying, but by no means superseding, the population, already 
composite, which they found settled there. In Thuringia, 
especially, population grew, prosperity increased, and local 
variations of culture multiplied, always a sign of vigorous 
humanity challenged by unfamiliar circumstances, and secluded 
from distractions. From this fortunate cradle, in due course, and 
also from the Bohemian head-waters of the Elbe, emerged the 
principal peoples whom antiquity knew as Teutoni and Germani\ 
but, as we have seen, this was their second nursery, not their first. 
They had already, like the peoples of ancient Greece and Italy, 
a mixed culture, and probably quite mixed ancestry, when they 
entered it; and among the contrasted ingredients in that culture, 
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one, the mcgalithic tradition, had come by the long Atlantic 
coast-route from Iberia or beyond; another, by migrations no 
less long, from the south-eastern steppe; leaving not much of 
cultural significance, and nothing recognizable in their physique, 
to be attributed to aboriginal survivors of the last old-world 
hunters and fishermen in kitchen-middens and swamps on the 
Baltic shores. 

As these northern tribes forced their way into the central 
mountain-zone of Europe, they found themselves among a 
population already composed of two distinct breeds, the ‘alpine’ 
occupants of the forested highland, and the primitive loess- 
landers, now habituated to Danubian culture, but still essenti- 
ally the descendants of old hunters not very different in build 
and appearance from other steppe-folk beyond the Carpathians. 
The double resemblance of the bony frame of these loess-landers, 
to ‘northern’ and also to ‘Mediterranean’ breeds, has caused 
much misunderstanding. Not all tall, long-headed people either 
originated on the steppe, or descended into the Danube valley 
from the north. Another cause of confusion has been the 
frequent conjunction of blonde complexion with ‘alpine’ as well 
as with ‘northern’ frame: the conjunction of brunette com- 
plexion with ‘northern’ build, which is also quite common, docs 
not seem to have caused so much heart-searching. Both are 
only to be expected among the population of a region so favour- 
able to the secluded interbreeding of different accidental admix- 
tures; and the frequent emergence of ruddy colouring seems to 
result, among men as among domestic animals, from the crossing 
of fair and dark breeds. Both in Greece and in Italy, ancient 
testimony is conclusive that such intermediate types existed; 
Herodotus has also record of the red-haired and grey-eyed 
Budini, a hunting people of the woodland along the middle 
Volga, who differed in complexion as well as in speech and 
habits from their agricultural neighbours. 

It is beyond the scope of this survey to follow the fortunes 
of the Teutonic peoples, now clearly differentiated into a 
Scandinavian group who remained in the lands round the 
entrance to the Baltic, and a Germanic who came into being in 
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'huringia and other upland districts of the Mountain-zone and 
/entually colonized much of the north German plain and both 
lores of the North Sea; for that is the prelude to the special 
istory of each group. Similarly it is only in outline that it is 
ermissible here to render parallel account of the circumstances 
1 which the great Celtic group of peoples took shape. 

'eltic Origins. 

The cultures of central and northern Europe hitherto 
.escribed all came into being among peoples to whom metal of 
ny kind was at most a rarity, however clearly their stone axes 
nay be derived from copper ones. But about 1800 b.c. the 
vhole situation was changed. Fresh people, with skill to mine, 
melt, and cast copper for themselves, began to exploit the 
;opper and gold of Transylvania; and it was not long before 
hey employed also the tin of Bohemia, and local alloys especi- 
lUy rich in tin, to give quality to their weapons and initiate a 
Bronze Age’ in the strict sense. 

The approximate date of this revolution follows so closely on 
lie Hittite invasion of Asia Minor, that it might well be 
regarded as a result of the opening of that new connexion 
Detween Danubian Europe and old centres of metal working 
in the Near East, which is revealed by Cypriote daggers and 
dress-pins found in Transylvania and Austria. But though all 
the new copper and bronze weapons are of ultimately oriental 
origin, the predominance of battle-axes closely related to those 
of the steppe-frontage of the Caucasus makes certain the alter- 
native explanation, that the new demand for metal weapons — 
by whomsoever supplied — came from steppe folk accustomed 
to battle-axe fighting, and moreover to a type of battle-axe 
almost as superior to the perforated stone axes, as these had 
been to the prinaitive weapons they superseded. 

This, however, is not the whole story. Reference has already 
been made to the opening of Alpine passes between central Europe 
(p. 167, cf. 242) and Italy, which resulted from milder and drier 
seasons. This made possible the propagation of the lake-dwelling 
culture, already ancient in the eastern Alps and also in south 
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Hungary, into the Po valley; and this movement seems to have 
been so nearly contemporary with the coming of the copper-axe 
users into Hungary, that it may be regarded as in part a conse- 
quence of it. But intercourse was reciprocal. The migratory 
individuals who brought witli them the originals of tlic ‘bell- 
beakers’ brought also the west Mediterranean weapons — tri- 
angular dagger and flat celt, plain, or flanged for securer 
hafting. It may be tliat it was al'tcr seeing the battle-axe in use 
that they invented the halberd, which is common to Spain, 
Italy, and the Hungarian bronze age. Certainly many charac- 
teristic novelties arc enjoyed in common by the Hungarian and 
the Italian regions. 

In the new Bron/x Age, a leading place was taken early by the 
secluded Bohemian country, enclosed by mountains rich in ore, 
easy to defend, well-watered, and Icrtilc. A typical site, Aun- 
jetitz, south of Prague, gives its name to the culture which 
matured here, and spread through Moravia, Silesia, and Saxony, 
but not out into the northern plain. Southward, however, it 
penetrates Bavaria, lower Austria, and northern Hungary. 
These people were predominantly of northern breed, but their 
pottery combines several distinct traditions, and their bronze 
types come from Cyprus, Hungary, and Italy. Amber beads of 
Danish and British forms were in transit, and Baltic amber 
begins to appear now on Aegean and Italian sites. A clay cup 
imitates the peculiar form of the Minoan gold cups from Vap- 
heio in Laconia. Gold too was traded in spiral ear-rings which re- 
call the Mycenaean. All these help to date this Aunjetitz culture 
to the centuries 1800-1600 b.c. After this, Bohemian initiative 
seems to have flagged — or perhaps material resources failed — 
and the great achievements of the Hungarian and Northern 
bronze-workers, which it had inspired, occurred elsewhere.’ 

The Leaf-shaped Sword. 

Among the many artistic creations of the great Hungarian 
bronze-culture— which developed almost continuously from 
about 8000 B.C., survived one severe shock about 1200 b.c., and 
* See R. E. Mortimer Wheeler's Essay, Vol, II. 
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IS only disintegrated by Cimmerian and Scythian incursions 
ter 800 B.c. — only one needs to be described on account of its 
storical interest. This is the ‘leaf-shaped’ sword, which was 
jveloped about 1400 b.c. out of the narrow bronze rapiers 
hich seem to have been now traded northwards from the 
egean in competition with the broader Italian blades hitherto 
istomary. It was the adaptation of a stabbing-weapon to the 
ie of warriors accustomed to the battle-axe; for with the ‘leaf- 
laped’ sword, heavy as well as rigid in the blade, you could 
ash as well as thrust. The hilt too was remodelled to conform 
) this double function. As successive fashions of these effective 
weapons can be approximately dated by objects found with 
lem, it is possible to follow the changing fortunes and exploits 
f their owners, first to the west and south-west, into Italy and 
Jermany, then beyond Germany into Denmark, France, and 
iritain, and about the same time into the Aegean and the 
jevant. The date of these Mediterranean raids is fixed, by an 
ascribed sword found in Egypt, at about 1205 b.c.; these are 
herefore the ‘Sea Raids’ contemporary with the Phrygian 
nvasions of Asia Minor, the collapse of the Hittite regime there, 
ind the ‘divine-bom’ dynasties in Greece (p. 204): and the 
ise of the ‘leaf-shaped’ sword is in fact vividly described in 
Homeric battle scenes. It is not, however, necessary to ascribe 
;o kinsmen of the Phrygians and consequently to east Indo- 
suropean folk the whole Hungarian bronze-culture which 
:reated this sword, any more than to imagine a Phrygian con- 
quest of Britain. In industrial centres, weapons are made for 
sale rather than for use, and the Hungarian bronze-workers 
certainly traded as well as fought. 

The Socketed Celt. 

The importance of Aunjetitz is so dpsdy linked to material 
and econonaic conditions that it need have no close bearing on 
the distribution of peoples or their languages. With the Lausitz 
culture, which originated also in Bohemia, but on its northern 
margin, it was different. Here, about 1200 b.c., another firesh 
start was made, with cremation, um-burials without mounds, 
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and a very original fabric of pottery, grooved, embossed, and 
carefully polislied, with distinct reminiscence of metal-work. 
But what most contributed to make Lausitz culture aggressive 
and famous was another new weapon of war, the socketed celt, 
which economized metal, and probably increased efficiency by 
its fresh mode of hafling. Thus armed, Lausitz-folk ranged 
widely. Westward they reached Denmark and the valley of 
the Main. They dominated and temporarily disorganized the 
Hungarian bronze-workers, and forced panic-stricken Tran- 
sylvanians to bury the gold-hoards of that date (p. 209). They 
infested the Alpine foot-hills, raided the lakc-dwcllcrs, devastated 
Macedonia, and invaded Thessaly about noo b.c.; another 
horde passed through Thrace into Asia Minor, where it cap- 
tured Troy and settled there awhile, then faded away like other 
northern invaders. Elsewhere, like the Aunjclitz culture, that of 
Lausitz ditlbrcntiated sis it spread. 

With the Lausitz people, and the replacement ofburial-mounds 
by mere urn-burial after cremation, we reach the opening phase 
of the great ‘urnfield’ culture, which persisted in many parts of 
western and central Europe till the Roman conquest, and seems 
to be securely connected with the distribution of Celtic peoples 
(p. 223) whose prehistoric traces are discussed elsewhere'. 

Summaiy of Comparisons between Languages and Material Cultures. 

In the present state of our knowledge, it is perilous to corre- 
late the distribution of languages with that of material cultures. 
But already some negative conclusions are permissible when we 
review the principal early types of culture which occupied or 
entered Europe, from the later Stone Age onwards. 

In Alpine and other highland regions of Europe itself, the 
survivors of ‘epi-palaeolithic’ hunters hardly need to be men- 
tioned; for their lowly equipment included neither cultivated 
plants nor domestic animals, and though their participation in 
most of the later civilizations which reached their haunts is 
adnutted, they contributed little to any of them, and perverted 
or simplified them all, 

* See R. E, Mortimer Wheeler’s Essay, VoL II, 
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We may set aside as unconnected with any folk of Indo- 
uropean speech the Adantic-coast culture of the megalith- 
builders; for its immediate source is in the Iberian peninsula, 
.nd its ancestry partly North African, partly in the copper- 
ising ‘red-ware* culture of Anatolia. If it has any linguistic 
lounterpart at all, it should be in Basque to the north, and in 
he Western Hamitic languages of Africa. 

We may set aside also that ancient Anatolian culture, while 
idmitting that it initiated the Danubian; for it has no eastward 
extension or counterpart, beyond ephemeral and quite marginal 
:races of red-ware technique in Sumeria and at Anau. More- 
over, wherever that culture penetrates, there seem to go inti- 
mately associated with it those gross female figurines which 
express the kind of nature-worship which finds classical expres- 
sion in the cults of the ‘Great Mother of Asia*, in completest 
contrast with the Father-gods who are central in all unsophis- 
ticated forms of Indo-european religion. 

If the ‘painted-ware* culture of south-eastern Europe belongs, 
as has been suggested earlier (p. 115), to the same widespread 
group as the ‘painted wares’ of Sumeria, Elam, Seistan, and 
northern India, it has some claim to be considered as having 
had at all events a distribution analogous to that of the eastern 
Indo-europeans after the Scythian occupation of south Russia, 
But the dates of its spread, and even of its supersession every- 
where, are so early, that it stands quite apart in point of time 
from the "spread of Indo-european languages. The ‘painted- 
ware’ culture offers, indeed, valuable and suggestive analogies 
of distribution, and probably had once a coherent ‘home’, 
linguistic as well as cultural, on the Northern Flatland. But 
these are analogies only, and there is no reason to connect these 
peoples even with the eastern or satem group of Indo-european- 
speaking folk. It is, however, remarkable that so widespread an 
element of material culture as the ‘painted wares’ should have 
left no trace of associated speech. 

The ‘painted-ware’ culture of the steppe west of the Dnieper 
was obliterated as we have seen (p. 232) by the advance of the 
kargan folk, with stone battle-axes and ‘cord-ornamented’ 
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pottery, from betwccir the Dnieper, the Caucasus, and the 
Caspian. Whether the people of the steppe east of the Caspiati- 
Ural corridor took any part in this movement is uncertain. In 
the sub-boreal phase of climate, which had already set in, lake 
levels in general were low, and forests restricted and thinned. 
This corridor, therefore, was probably wide open. But for the 
same reasons, both eastern and western steppes were dry, 
perhaps even partly desert. This would certainly encourage, 
and perhaps started, nomad movements outwards. But it would 
not necessarily transfer nomads from the eastern steppe to the 
western; for such drought is severest in the centre, and the same 
causes, which thinned the foot-hill forests of the Urals, breached 
also tho.se which had separated the eastern steppe from Iran. 
These changes in the climate of the west were occurring, indeed, 
as will be evident, at the upper limit of the period lusually 
assigned for movements of east Indo-europcan people I'rom the 
steppe into Iran and thence into India; leaving, as the event 
showed, the ancestors of the Scythians and other north Iranian 
folk in occupation of the habitable margin of the steppe itself. 

The westward movement of the ‘battle-axe’ people, mean- 
while, is approximately dated by the destruction of the ‘Second 
City’ at Hissarlik, about 2000 b.g. This event is correlated on 
the one hand with the arrival of ‘battle-axes’ both there and 
farther into Asia Minor; on the other, with the establishment of 
west Indo-curopean speech in the Hittitc empire; and with the 
piecemeal injection into the highlands, west of the Aegean, of 
those western-speaking tribes whose descendants emerged, also 
piecemeal and speaking various dialects of Greek, in the cen- 
turies between 1600 and 1 100 b.c. 

North-westward, ‘battle-axe’ people traversed the whole 
length of the north German plain, into Jutland and Denmark, 
and passed over thence into Sweden. This movement also was 
fadlitated by conditions of climate; for while the eastward 
spread of the ‘kitchen-midden’ people had taken place during 
the warm moist ‘Atlantic’ phase and the coastwise colonization 
by megalith-buEders towards its close, the gradual set-back of 
climate after 2500 b.o. to conditions rather drier and more 
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itinental than now, favoured the westward movements of 
storal tribes, even if the prospect before such explorers, as 
icribed in Norse mythology, was towards a region of mist and 
)w, in comparison with the steppe they were leaving. These 
;emal conditions culminated about 2000 b . c . in an exception- 
y favourable regime in the north-west, but a countervailing 
ought in the heart of the twin steppe regions. There was, 
jrefore, not only positive inducement to spread to the north- 
;st, but some compulsion to move outwards from the grassland 
idle, both westward and eastward. 

Already before 1400 b.c. the shift of climate was the other 
ly. Cooler and moister seasons, in the north-west, meant 
oiled harvests and sickly cattle, and tribal movements are in 
e other direction, towards enclosed and ‘rain-shadowed’ 
gions inland, like Thuringia, Saxony, and the upper Rhine, 
id beyond these into the Danubian loess-land. Hungary, 
rther inland still, under the lee of Bohemia and the Tatra 
ountains, had its great period of Bronze Age prosperity, and 
ransylvanian chiefs were piling up their gold-hoards, to be 
undered or buried later. 

About 1400 B.G. a rain-crisis, sufficient to submerge many of 
le Swiss lake-dwellings, caused serious unrest in many parts 
r Europe, and spasmodic exodus from the mountain districts, 
'here the weather was inevitably worst, and distress most 
;vere. This is the counterpart, which it is essential to observe, to 
le familiar effect of drought on grassland: cold and wet are no 
ss disastrous in highland and forest. It is in this phase that the 
'indus mountains north of Greece swarm with Greek-speaking 
ribes descending on the coast-plains: ‘Deucalion’s Flood’ in 
entral Greece stands in folk-memory about 1430 B.c.; ‘Hellen 
nd his sons’ appear south of Thessaly in the next generation, 
.’’hese conditions were repeated, for precisely the same reason 
)ut more abruptly, about 1 150-1 100 b.c., when the Lausitz folk 
)roke loose from Bohemia, the Dorians descended outof Pindus, 
ind a second ‘high-water catastrophe’ drowned lake-dwellings 
n Switzerland. In the interval between these two rain-crises 
alls the short spell of warmer drier weather which shifted the 
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Thracians, Phryj^ans, and the ancestors of the Slavs out of the 
eastern gi'assland, which for some reason seems to have been 
aflected more severely, or perhaps only more suddenly. There 
was also a period of very low water in the Swiss lakes not long 
after the first ‘high-water catastrophe’; and Greek legends tell of 
famines and droughts about 1350 and 1230 B.c. 

In central Europe the same sequence of changes in the 
climate alternately segregated the various regional cultures, and 
released them to compete with one another. It docs not take 
much reduction of rainfall to make the moorlands of Mechlcn- 
burg and Luneburg or of Poland uninhabitable, as they became 
between 1600 and 1400 b.c., nor a large increase to make the 
peat mosses of Schleswig or the upper Vistula impassable, as in 
the ‘peat-bog phase’ about 850 b.c. But the i>rincipal regulator 
of folk-movement was the forest regime of the ccntral-Europcan 
highlands; the snow and glaciers of the high passes controlled 
trade-routes rather than avenues of migration. Conspicuous 
examples are the segregation of Italic and Celtic by the regime 
of the Eastern Alps, and of the Celtic and Teutonic cradle-lands 
by the highlands of central Germany; perhaps of /;-Celts and 
<jr-Celts by the corridor through lower Austria. These, however, 
are questions which material evidence is only beginning to 
answer with any precision; and the unconformity between 
archaeological and linguistic evidence, for example in the 
historical nursery of the Slavs, illustrates the risks of our rough- 
and-ready methods of reckoning prehistoric time. In estimating 
the former extent of natural obstacles, the chances of error are 
even greater, especially in view of the devastation which either 
a pastoral or an agricultural people can inflict on a region, if it 
has a mind to deforest it, and the difficulty with which such 
destruction is repaired, especially in limestone countries such 
as form so large a part of the folded ridges of the Mountain- 
zone. But a beginrdng has been made, and the main lines of the 
growth and distribution of Indo-european-speaking peoples 
have probably now been determined by the combination of 
linguistic, archaeological, and geographical studies which has 
been outlined here. 
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CHAPTER I 

FROM PROTO-HISTORICAL TIMES TO THE END OF 
THE EGYPTIAN MIDDLE EMPIRE 

In Lower Mesopotamia. 

r i neolithic times the lower Mesopotamian plain, traversed 
by rivers, intersected by streams, and still partly covered by 
swamps and lakes, presents the appearance of a group of small 
islands, peninsulas, and jetties stretching out towards the sea; 
it is inhabited by wild animals, the hippopotamus, the boar, the 
lion. On the east is the plam of Iran, scarcely freed from glaciers 
and snow, the home only of bears and goats in the mountains, 
and of asses and gazelles on the hdls. 

At a short distance from one another the Tigris and the 
Euphrates flow into the Persian Gulf.' 

The country is very fertile; it is here that the Easterns place 
their earthly paradise. 

From the moment that history begins on the meridional 
banks of the Tigris and Euphrates about 3000 years or less B.a. 
it is the Sumerians who have occupied that country.* At the out- 
set they must have been divided, like all primitive peoples, into 
groups of which each group comprised the descendants of one 
family. The varied character of the soil, which they were 
wresdng from nature, did not tend to the unification of the 
different clans nor permit of their fusion into one nation. In 
each district there arose around the places where the cult of 
the local divinities was observed-such as Shuruppak, Ningirsee, 
Babbar, Nanna, and others— rough dwellings which ^dually 
became cities called Shuruppak, Lagash, Larsa, Ur, centres or 
capitals of small States. 

At a very early period Akkadians or Semites are found also 

* At this period the Persian Gulf stretched inland about sixty miles more than it 
does to-day. The Tigris and Euphrates unite to form a single liver several centuries 
later. 

* Were they preceded by other peoples? Recent excavations appear to furnish 
an affirmative answer. Of what race were they? To this question an answer would 
be premature, 
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in the country. The Sumcro-Akkaclians of the liisloric period, 
basing their ideas on tradition, believe their ancestors to Iiave 
been aboriginal. They relate how ten prehistoric kings, semi- 
divine beings, had, in the cour.se ofa total reign of 45(5,000 years,* 
helped half-barbarian man to overcome the diiricullies which 
surrounded him, and how man, having become wicked, was 
punished with a deluge. 

In prehistoric times, in the country of Anshau to the west of 
Persia, on the low clay and gravel hills which borchu'ed on 
the original bed of the Kerka, and in the fertile valleys of the 
southern and western slopes of the Iranian plateau, larger centres 
of civilization were established, of which the liest known is that 
of Susa. During the fourth millennium, and perhajjs even as 
early as the fifth, this country is inhabited by a ]M>]ndation very 
advanced in industry, utilizing brass for making arms and 
mirrors, and manufacturing fine cloths and ceramics of real 
beauty. These people buried their dead and placed in their 
tombs the funereal trappings which have revealed its t'ivilization 
to us. This civilization dates from the fourth millennium and 
is called the ‘first style’ or ‘Susa I’; that which .succeeded it is 
called the ‘second style’ or ‘Susa II’. 

The civilization called ‘Susa IT is not exclusively Susian; it 
is met with also in Tcpe-Mu.ssian, about 95 miles west of Susa, 
in Sumcria and also in northern Mesopotamia. It goes back 
to the beginning of the historic period — 3000 or 3200 n.c.— 
according to the documents which in the Sumerian country 
accompany the monuments of this .style. 

About ihe same period, perhaps about 3300, painted pottery 
was used at Ur and at Erck as can be seen iVom the predynastic 
tombs. A huge cataclysm ruined the ‘town’ of Ur, covering it 
with a coating of clay from 9 to 12 feet deep. When civilization 
again appeared upon tlris site the inhabitants used unpainted 
pottery. A similar cataclysm has been ascertained to have 
taken place at Kish, where beneath the covering of clay, at 
least 3 feet in depth, were found pre-Sargonic tablets. To these 

* Another recension (W.-B. 444) mentions only eight kings, who are supposed 
to have reigned 241,300 years. (<X O.C.T. 2, Plate I, S.) 
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catastrophes can be ascribed the tradition of the Deluge, which 
the various accounts known at present centre in these regions.' 

Under the reign of Mes-an-ni-pa-da, one of the kings of the 
first dynasty, Ur possessed a temple dedicated to Ninhursag, 
which was very rich for the period. 

The excavations at Lagash — ^now Tello — ^have furnished a 
considerable quantity of texts and monuments which allow us 
to reconstruct the history of this part of Sumeria, little different, 
no doubt, from that of the other centres. In the third millen- 
nium Lagash is situated on the Euphrates, not far from the 
Persian Gulf. It is revealed to us as a regularly constituted 
principality, with its religion, of peaceful habits, and governed 
by independent princes — Ur-Nina, Akurgal, Cannatum, and 
others. Under them the population of the fertile plain pros- 
pers. It is composed of shepherds, husbandmen, and artisans; 
carpenters and joiners, smelters, goldsmiths, sculptors, perfume- 
makers, boat-builders or caulkers, and curriers who utilize the 
skins of the animals offered in sacrifice. We read of salaries 
proportioned to the value of the work done; the women receive, 
in addition to their personal share, a fixed additional fee for 
each child, and the orphans receive an amount equal to that 
received by their dead mother. 

The country is organized almost entirely for husbandry. In 
order that the soil may yield its full resources, not only is it 
trenched, ploughed, and sown, but it is also watered, and irriga- 
tion on a big scale has already become a great public undertaking. 

The Sumerians of Lagash rear, flocks of asses, cattle, sheep, 
and goats. They can weave wool, and use flax and hemp for 
the manufacture of stuffs and clothes. They utihze also the fur 
of animals, as is done at the periods of the most advanced 
civilization. 

The bakers make a great variety of different kinds of bread 
with wheaten and barley flour and other substances; white and 
black loaves, round loaves and narrow loaves, loaves made 
with milk and with fats. Fowl are plentiful in the poultry- 

’ At Erek, on the contrary, where excavations have been made with the greatest 
care, no trace has been found of any catadysm. 
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yards: ducks, geese, chickens, turtle-doves. The butcher supplies 
beef, mutton, lamb, goat’s and kid’s flesh. Fishermen supply 
the towns with all kinds of fish — sea-fish and fresh-water fish. 

They also eat different kinds of onions and turnips, cucumbers 
and other vegetables, dates, grapes, figs, and pomegranates; 
and they drink wine, which comes from the mountains of the 
East, and other fermented liquids. 

Their commercial transactions arc already considerable. By 
the contracts of this period land, houses, precious metals, slaves, 
and domestic animals are acquired, and payments made in 
silver or corn, the buyer making to the seller and the witnesses 
to their contract presents in kind — clothes, oil, wine, or 
wool. 

They adore their gods, and venerate their heroes. Companies 
of priests perform the duties of the tcinplcs- ~sacrific.es, and 
funeral and magical rites. 

Religion is the inspiration of their fine arts in sculpture, 
engravings, precious metals, jewellery, and ceramics. 

The last king of Lagash, Uru-kagina, reforms the abuses 
which have crept into the priestly and administrative classes; 
subsequently the supremacy passes to the town of Kish, and 
finally Lugal-saggisi, king of Umma and of Uruk, extends his 
authority from the Persian Gulf to the Mediterranean. But his 
power does not last, for after a reign of twenty years he is 
beaten and made prisoner by the Semite-Akkadian Sargon. 

Not only does Sargon inherit the entire kingdom of the 
Sumerian whom he conquers (in the latter half of the twenty- 
seventh century b.c.), but he advances as far as the Taurus 
and, according to thelegcnd, to Cyprus. Naram-Sin (2557-2520), 
great-grandson of Sargon, is not less famous than his ancestor. 
In his lifetime he calls himself ‘God of Agade’, has images of 
himself made with the homed helmet, an emblem of divinity, 
and prefixes the divine sign to his name. He makes several 
expe^tions into the country of Magan, defeats the Elamites and 
pursues the Lullubi to their mountains of Zagros. Northwards, 
he advances as far as the territory of the Guti, in the region of 
the lake of Van, whence, perhaps, he brings back tlic magni- 
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ficent block of fine yellow sandstone of which he makes a 
triumphal tablet; to the south, he subdues the towns of Erck 
and of Naksu. He is first among the sovereigns of Sumeria and 
Akkad to adopt the title ‘King of the four regions’, that is, king 
of the four regions of the earth’s circle. 

Naram-Sin was not only a great conqueror, he was also one of 
the greatest builders of his time. He covered the country with 
temples and palaces, embellished even those places he had 
conquered, and, to judge by the works which were executed in 
his time, it would seem that he had the gift of communicating 
to the artists the breadth of his own ideas and the simplicity 
of his genius. 

Whether it be that these Akkadian conquests obliged the 
peoples of northern Mesopotamia to defend themselves, or 
that the movement of peoples which had forced the Semites 
towards Agad^ provoked a reaction, Subartu — Plater, Assyria — 
which was occupied by races from the north, rose in revolt. 

The displacement of the people of Amurru was not entirely 
from one direction. A colony had been planted to the other side 
of the Taurus, in Cappadocia, where it remained for several 
centuries in the midst of the population. This colony had all the 
characteristics and customs of the Semitic world, but presents 
certain distinctive features. The personal proper names reveal, 
in varying degrees, a threefold influence— Babylonian, Amorrite, 
and especially Assyrian; the language, although containing a 
plentiful sprinkling of purely local terms, is a Babylonian dialect. 
In this little world of which we are speaking, aiid which would 
seem to represent a sort of Assyrian colony, the year is habitually 
called by the name of an important person called Imu, and this 
custom in a regularized form is found in Assyria. The nature 
of the seals used, the mention of a Hittite town, Burush, and of 
a judge of the same origin, seem clearly to show the mfluence 
of the Hittites on the country. 

In this Semitic society an important position is given to 
women; this can be seen especially in their legal and commercial 
transactions. 

We possess a fair number of tablets, found in Cappadocia, 
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which were written in this countiy by the people of whom we are 
speaking; they treat almost exclusively of commerce and of 
private affairs. Various nilcs or customs of business which have 
the sanction of tradition arc conformed to, and, from the silence 
which is observed upon certain essential ()oints in business 
transactions, we can assume the existence of a customary, if 
not a written, code of law, going back to a much earlier period, 
which finally and decisively settles all such questions. 

From these transactions it is clear that gold is rather scarce 
and silver more abundant in Mesopotamia. The figure at 
which interest is charged varies generally from 2I) to 30 jier cent. 
The objects exchanged arc mainly lead, wool, a.s.ses, certain 
stones, and, more rarely, oil. The abundance of metals is due 
to the partial working of the mines in which the peninsula is so 
rich. The many kinds of clothes mentioned in the tablets point 
to an advanced state of industry. 

In fine, these Cappadocian Semites of 2500 b.o. were not 
inferior to their Sumerian contemporaries at Ur; both enjoyed 
the same civilization, bearing witness in both ca.scs, as we .shall 
see, to a long past. 

Towards the end of the third millennium b.c:. the town and 
country of Ashur have a Sumerian civilization. There have 
been found in the first stratum of ruins studied small monuments 
quite resembling those of Lagash, Umma, and Adab (we know 
of the existence at this period of a temple upon which later will 
be built that of Ishtar). ‘Beneath this finst layer a stratified mass 
of disordered remains points to a great political and social 
upheaval; this is doubtless the scene of the Semitic invasion 
from which dates the rise of Assyria. 

In lower Mesopotamia the invasion of the Guti had succeeded 
the Agadd dynasty. With this event can be linked the invasion 
of the eastern part of Subartu by a people who are identified 
as Mitannians and who gave to Assyria at the dawn of her 
development kings such as Ushpia and Kikia. This people 
will later constitute the kingdom of Mitanni when Assyria,, 
after the kings of the third Ur dynasty, comes into existence as 
an individual State. But at this period Assyria controls Mitanni, 
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since the former’s supremacy extended at that time as far as 
Cappadocia. 

Towards the end of the Guti’s domination, the old towns of 
Sumeria reappear as towns of great importance, the first being 
Lagash, about 2500. The isag Gudea rebuilds the temples of 
the towns dependent upon him, for which purpose he sends to 
the most distant countries — ^Amanus, Lebanon, and elsewhere 
— ^for wood, metals, diorite, and granite. 

In the twenty-third century the suzerainty is exercised by Ur. 
In spite of its situation almost on the confines of the desert, 
Ur has succeeded, by the ability of its princes— Ur-Nammu, 
Shulgi, Bur-Sin, Gimil-Sin— in imposing its authority upon 
Erek, Lagash, Eridu, Larsa, Shuruppak, Nippur, Kish, Bor- 
sippa, that is to say upon the entire lower Mesopotamian plain, 
and later even on Elam. Nevertheless, as the religious pre- 
eminence has long belonged to Nippur, the kings of Ur allow 
this prerogative to the holy city and call themselves the chosen 
ones of the great Sumerian god, En-Lil, the patron of Nippur. 
They govern the towns without entirely suppressing their 
autonomy. At the head of each great centre an official, 
nominated in the presence of witnesses, represents the central 
power, governs his subjects, and, in their name, pays a regular 
contribution in kind which is faithfully noted down on tablets. 

Envoys are constantly travelling about the country conveying 
the orders of the sovereign, leading with them slaves condemned 
to hard labour, receiving complaints and requests, and ordering 
the prefects or paiesi to appear before them when necessary. 

In the small towns, the mayors represent the central power; 
a procurator is commissioned to deal with lawsuits and also to 
supervise and authorize the expenditure on religion and general 
administration. He is the highest local official. A commissary 
is responsible for revenue and expenditure; other officials are 
in charge of granaries, crops, the rearing and reproduction of 
animals. There are cup-bearers, a sword-bearer, a constable 
who has charge of military equipment, ordinary couriers, and 
special messengers. The continual going and coming of these 
couriers, of boats, of caravans, bring thither numerous strangers 
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attracted by the fertility and the richness of ihc country, the 
Martu, for instance, people front Kimash and others. 

The people arc obliged to make regular contributions which 
arc devoted principally to the requirements of religion and also 
to the king’s use. The contributor’s name is carefully entered 
upon a tablet; his contribution is kept to his credit as an asset 
in a central mart. The king, who can to some extent draw upon 
the treasure of the god, whose high-priest he is, has other 
sources of revenue — war booty, contributions from the paksi 
and others — and private individuals can borrow from this 
treasure. 

Upon the territory ruled over by the kings of Ur there are 
particularly fertile plains, watered by beautiful and well-kept 
canals, whose population engages in agriculture, cattle-breed- 
ing, commerce, and indvLstry. There arc many tablets extant 
which represent to us workers clearing or ploughing land, 
sowing, building canals, constmeting the walls of the many 
palaces and temples, or others again engaged in various forms 
of boat-transport. Cattle-breeding constitutes a particularly 
satisfactory source of revenue, long retained by the Hebrew 
patriarchs. In a big park, situated in the neighbourhood of 
Nippur, and intended as the sanctuary of the god Enlil, 
numerous animals feed — sheep, goats, cattle, asses, mules, 
horses, antelopes, moufflons, ibexes, gazelles, buHalocs, pigs, 
geese, and ducks. 

The jewellers sell metal ornaments, sometimes with plain 
gold decorations or with gold inlaid work. 

The average salary is that of the workman who works thirty 
days a month; it is usually paid in kind. 

Accounts are accurately kept in the registers of tlic temples, 
palaces, or commercial or agricultural undertakings. One condi- 
tion requisite for good book-keeping is an accurate and detailed 
record of all expenditure: this we have in numerous tablets, 
real genuine receipts, called Dub. The form of book-keeping is 
already stereotyped. 

The kings of Ur respect the religious beliefs of the peoples 
they have conquered; each town keeps the temple of its own 
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god, with its possessions, lands, and flocks all administered by 
the priest who is aided by subordinate ofiicials. 

Nippur, as we have said, retains its place as the real religious 
capital. It comprises an outer and sm inner town. The former, 
or surburban district, extends considerably beyond the other, 
and is made up of the villas of the merchants and the rich, as 
well as of the dwellings of artisans and farmers. The houses of 
the poor are usually built with reeds from the river, those of the 
rich with tofa, a mixture of clay and chopped straw, made into 
bricks. The buildings of the inner town stand together in groups 
and are bigger than those of the outer town. The most impor- 
tant among them are built of baked bricks. This inner town is 
divided into two parts by the Shatt-en-Nil; at the time of its 
maximum extent, apparently under Ur-Engur, the east portion 
is occupied almost entirely by the temple of Enlil and its 
dependencies. 

Literature. Even in these very early times of which we have 
just treated the taste or the need for writing is extraordinarily 
developed. Writings of all kinds abound, from such practical 
documents as forms of receipt to lyrical psalms and majestic 
epics. Sumerian literature, as we know it to-day, comes mainly 
from the towns of Lagash and Nippur. 

Historiography is represented by official inscriptions com- 
memorating the building of palaces and of temples. The 
theocratic style of the scribes attributes everything to the action 
of the divinity, as can be seen from the following passage, one 
of many examples. 

A dispute arises between the kings of Lagash and of Ununa 
about the boundaries of their respective territories. The dispute 
is submitted to the arbitration of Mesilim, king of Kish, and is 
settled by the gods, of whom the kings of Kish, Lagash, and 
Umma are merely the agents or ministers: 

Upon the truthful word of the god Enlil, king of the territories, 
the god Ningirsu and the god Shara deliberated. 

Mesilim, King of Kish, at the behest of his god, Gu-Silim . . . 
[text illegible] erected in his place a stela. 

Ush, isag of Umma, acted in accordance with his ambitious designs. 
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He removed Mesilim’s slcla and came to the plain of Lagasli. At 
the righteous word of the god Ningirsu, warrior of the god Enlll, 
a combat with Umnia took place. At the word of the god linlil, the 
great divine net laid low the enemies, and funerary telh were placed 
in their stead in the plain. 

The boundaries of the tcrritorie.s arc again drawn up but— 

Urlumma, isag of Utnma . . . [text illegible] outside Iht^ frontier- 
moat of the god Ningirsu and outside the frontier-moat of the 
goddess Ninh; he sot fire to the st(^la and removed it; he destroyed 
the chapel dedicated to the gods, which had been built on the nam- 
nm-da-ki-gax-m. He invaded the lerritorUs, and crossed the frontier- 
moat of the god Ningirsu. 

Eannalum, hag of l/iigash, on the field of U~gig-ga, th<’ territory 
of the god Ningirsu, fimght against Urlumma. I'lntemcna, the dear 
son of Enumi.'itum, defeated Urlumma. Urlumma took to flight: 
to the middle of Umma he pursued him and massixered him. 

In the neo-Sumerian epoch, two day cylinders from Gudea, 
composed of 54 columns (a total of 1580 lines), reveal the 
existence of a flourishing civilization — Lagash’s apogee. On 
these great cylinders arc related the construction of the temple 
of Ningirsu, god of the town, and the visions in which Gudea 
beheld all the details described. 

The Sumerians had a code, or codes, of laws of which we 
know twenty-three articles. One of the texts by which we know 
them calls them ‘the laws of the goddess Nidaba and of the god 
Hani’, These refer to the family and to ownership. Legal 
disputes could generally be decided only before those entrusted 
with judicial authority. Deeds were drawn up with great care, 
in accordance with certain forms already stereotyped. 

Religion. The Sumerians had congregated in lower Masopo- 
tamia around places of worship which became the centres of 
small principalities and, later, of real towns. In the beginning of 
the third millennium, as we have seen, they were masters of the 
country, which was enjoying a full measure of prosperity. The 
State was theocratic, governed by a representative of the god, 
called isag or hi-gd, who recognized only the god as his superior. 

The Sumerian gods were, as a general rule, personifications of 
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certain natural bodies or of physical forces deriving from them 
—the earth, the fresh water which issues from its hill-sides, the 
atmosphere, the sky, the moon, the sun, &c. 

As the Sumerians never had a creed whose acceptance was a 
necessary condition for the salvation of the soul their pantheon 
was neither homogeneous nor hierarchical. ’ Besides this, gods 
or goddesses of different names presided over identical occupa- 
tions, just as, on the other hand, gods who originally were 
different became identified into one. Nevertheless, a theory of 
divine genealogies began to take form, and eventually assumed 
definite shape at least in the schools. 

Sumerian religion is an anthropomorphic polytheism, in 
which the gods form an aristocracy superior to all human 
aristocracies known to the Sumerians. 

It is admissible that even at the time when the Sumerians 
were still nomadic, they venerated the tribal ‘God’, a sort of 
spirit in which, owing to circumstances which we cannot 
determine with accuracy, they thought more power was vested 
than in the others. When they settled on the land and built 
towns the tribal god became the local god; he was the owner 
of the town, its lord and king. These beliefs were handed down 
from generation to generation, so that when we come to the 
historical period we find textual evidence of them. 

Towards the end of the prehistoric age these divine kings 
have already passed beyond the boundaries of their little 
kingdoms. The principal among them are, at this time, An— 
who had never been a local god— Enlil, or the atmosphere, 
Enki, the soU, including the fresh water which springs from it, 
and Babbar, the sun. 

The consequences of anthropomorphism were followed out 
to very great lengths: each god had a divine spouse with whom 
and by whom he could bestow being andJife. 

The Pantheon. 

Under this heading may be grouped the principal deities 
recognized as such either in the country as a whole or only in 
certain towns. 
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In the first place An, the sky-god, was, so it would seem, 
more deeply venerated during the nco-Sumcrian than during 
the proto-Sumerian age. E7ilil had Nippur as his holy town, 
Enki (or Ea) was a god of wisdom. Enzu (or Natina) was the 
moon-god, father of the sun-god, and was \'cncratcd principally 
at Ur during the nco-Sumcrian period. Babbar was venerated 
especially at Larsa. Mngirsu, of Lagash, was a warrior god. 

There are gods of whose existence we have no proof prior to 
the nco-Sumcrian period, namely, Meslam-ia-e-a, later identified 
with the god of Hades, hi, Min-urta, Dagan, Marlu. 

The most famous of the goddesses at this time are jVinm, 
probably originally called the lady of Ihe kemms, and confounded 
with Ishtar, the Akkadian goddess of love; J^m-hur-sag, by whom 
princes claim to have been suckled, and who was much venerated 
at Lagash, Ur, and elsewhere; and Ba-u, who during the nco- 
Sumcrian period was regarded as the daughter of An and wife 
of Ningirsu; she was called motfier, kind xmman, bountiful lady. 

Certain territorial chiefs claimed to be the sons of gods, such 
as Mesilim, Enlcmcna, Eannatuin, in the proto-Sumerian 
period, and Gudea and Sliulgi in the neo-Sumerian. 

Under the Semitic dynasty of Agade, two kings added to their 
names the symbol of divinity. The kings of the third dynasty 
of Ur followed their example, and some of them, at least, had in 
temples statues of themselves to which offerings were made, 
others had temples dedicated to themselves. 

Gilgamesh was, like many others no doubt, a hero who was 
deified. He received oblations, and at least one of his priests is 
known to us. 

The Sumerians had also tutelary gods; they believed in the 
existence of good spirits, of divine messengers; also of beneficent 
fantastic animals, as well as evil spirits who caused famine, 
sickness, and death, but who were rendered inoffensive by 
incantations. 

The gods, with the exception of the gods of Hell, Earth, and 
Water, dwelt in the heavens, the firmament, the stars, and the 
atmosphere. They all, however, were pleased as well to live 
among men and receive their offerings as well as their homage 
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and their requests. In their dwelling e, or in their big dwelling, 
e-gal, they lived like isag, or kings, surrounded by their wives 
and concubines, their sons, their daughters, and their servants. 
The members of the divine familia were honoured in the 
‘chapels’ of the temple. 

The temple of the proto-Sumerian epoch is a very complex 
organism, outcome of the mentality characteristic of these 
distant ages, being at the same time a sacred place and a landed 
proprietor. One of the most famous temples was that of the god 
Enlil, at Nippur, which was so impressive that its plan of 
construction was imitated at Lagash and, later, at Babylon; 
beyond several courtyards and balconies arose the storied tower, 
the ‘mountain of the country’, the place which joined sky and earth, 
and was surmounted by the god’s chapel. Around this were 
grouped the other chapels, then came the treasury, the scribes’ 
apartments, the archives, stables, granaries, and poultry-yards. 

In the evening and at daybreak, perhaps daily or at least at 
the monthly festivals of the new moon, the full moon, and the 
day of the moon’s decline, the feast-day after which the month 
is named, the festival of the rebirth of each season, and especially 
that of the New Year, while the psalmist chanted his monoto- 
nous litanies, the priest offered up in sacrifice and slew cattle 
in the god’s honour. Sometimes processions took place, the 
different stages of which were marked by sacrifices of varying 
degrees of importance. 

There existed a firm belief in the gods as being the arbiters 
of fate, but it was believed that by sacrifices, by prayer, and by 
magic the will of the gods could be directly or indirectly 
influenced. 

The Sumerians beheld in everything the action of the god- 
head. For instance, the function of the proper name was to 
define in a certain way him who bore it, for the neone was 
considered almost as a synonym of the essence, and would, 
therefore, naturally express something of the action of the god 
upon the individual. Hence, proper names were made a sort 
of talisman by including in them the name of a god, as for 
example, Namedrby-the-god-EnlU, The-god-Mngirsu-is-my-fortress. 
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The Sumerians buried their dead, and those who look pari 
in the funeral riles were considered as personages of a more or 
less sacred character. In the tombs at Al-‘Ubaid food, plates, 
arms, and ornamental attire arc found beside the corpses. 
Thus it was not believed that everything ended at death, since 
the dead could drink, cat, and experience certain satisfac- 
tions. Their life, however, was, so to .speak, only a ‘diminished 
life’. 

Under the Semitic dyna.sty of Agadc, between tlie proto- 
Sumerian and the neo-Sumerian epochs, the general character 
of their religion continued to be Sumerian, but liic Akkadians 
paid more frequent homage to gods and goddesses who were 
venerated but little or not at all by the Sumerians, such as 
Anu, Adad, Ncrgal, Dagan, and Za-ba-ba. The syncretic 
tendency, which was apparent even in the Sumerian age and 
who.se results we can clearly see, became stronger under the 
Akkadians. It was, for example, under their inlluencc probably 
that Ninni became identified with the Akkadian goddc.ss 
Ishtar; again, the Sumerian goddesses Nintu and Nin-hur-sag 
although distinct from each other were both patrons of child- 
birth and of mothers — smothers of creatures, or mothers of gods 
and of men; under the Semitic dynasty of Isin, they were 
merged into one, as can be seen from a hynm of the time.' 

Amorrite Period. 

Following upon the wars which the princes of Kish and else- 
where had waged upon the Elamites, commercial relations had 
been gradually established between Elam and Babylonia. Then, 
one day, the armies of the Elamites went .southwards, overthrew 
the dynasty of Ur and carried off into captivity Ibi-Sin, the 
last of its kings, with the result that there sprang up, almost 
simultaneously, two Semitic dynasties, one at Isin and the 
other at Larsa. 

Under their new masters the people preserved their old 
customs. It is clear from the commercial and administrative 
documents of the time that their life remains almost identical 

* Langdon, Babybman Idturgies, No. 197, ii. 5, 6; Oijford Cmeifom Ttxts, pp. 41-5. 
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vith what it had been under the kings of Ur. The dynasty of 
sin is, at the beginning at any rate, more powerful than that of 
jarsa, and the sphere of its influence extends to Nippur, Ur, 
5rek, Eridu, and Sippar; but one hundred years after its rise 
;he supremacy passes to the rival dynasty, whose king, Gun- 
junum, is formally styled not only king of Larsa and Ur, but 
also ‘king of Shumer and Akkad’. Eannatum, brother of the 
king of Isin, whose dynasty still reigns, acknowledges the king 
of Larsa’s claims, for, upon his becoming priest of Nanna at 
Ur, he builds a temple to the goddess for the protection of his 
own and of Gungunum’s life. 

Mcanwliile, the people of Amurru were increasing in numbers 
in the country of Shumer-Akkad to such an extent that an 
Amorrite succeeded in establishing a centre of political activity 
at Babylon and founding there a dynasty without meeting with 
any opposition, so far as our present-day knowledge goes, 
except from a prince of Ashur, Ilu-Shiima. He surrounded 
the town with fortifications, erected defences at Kibalbar and 
Dilbat, and seized Kasallu. 

Kudur-Mabuk, son of the Elamite king Sinit-Shikhak, reigned 
in the country of Jamuthbal. Taking advantage of the rivalry 
which weakened the Sumero-Akkadian kings he seized Larsa, 
over which he placed his eldest son Arad-Sin, and extended his 
rule to Eridu, Lagash, and Girsu. 

During this time the king of Babylon, Sin-Mubzillit, a vassal 
of Elam, held aloof, fortifying his towns and building canals. 
However, in the fourteenth year of his reign, about 2046, there 
was a great massacre at Ur, from which we can doubtless 
conclude that Sin-MubaUit seized this town. 

Upon the death of Arad-Sin, king of Larsa, the power passed 
into the hands of his brother, Rim-Sin; Ur, Erek, Girsu, and 
Lagash, of which Arad-Sin was more or less real suzerain, 
remained, therefore, in the tenure of Elam. Sin-Muballit 
thought himself strong enough to crush his rival; but in this he 
was wrong. Rim-Sin captured Kisurra, rebuilt the wall of 
Zarbilum, brought Kish under bis sway, and finally captured 
Nippur. Henceforward he considered himself sovereign of 
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Sumol' and of Akkad. Numerous commercial documents show 
us that the countr^f enjoyed a high degree of prosperity. 

Sin-idinnam, king of Larsa, seems to have devoted himself, as 
formerly did Uru-kag-ina of Lagash, to adapting the law to the 
social conditions of his time, as would appear from his statement 
that he ‘restored the decrees and the judgements of Anunnaki’.* 
Indeed, the written and common law of Larsa previous to 
Hammurapi resembles closely the law of Ur. The family 
constitutes a solid entity — marriage, divorce, division of 
property, and the adoption of children, t^pccially those of low 
birth, are affairs which must be transacted in the presence of 
witnesses, and of which a record is cai'ofully drawn up and 
authenticated by affixing the seals of the witnesses to the 
contract. 

Slaves arc also protected by the public law. Tliey can obtain 
their liberty by free purchase, by enfranchisement, or under the 
form of a gift to a divinity. 

The palace and the temple, with their functionaries and 
priests, enjoy special privileges. It would seem tliat, as in the 
Sumerian epoch, a great part, if not the greater part, of the 
land belongs to the king and to the god. 

Agriculture forms the basis of economic life, but business 
men, dam-gar, play a big part and industry thrives, with the 
result that the ‘Exchange’ is of the highest importance, although 
loans, rentings, debts, and purchases can all be conducted with 
payments in kind. 

Legal procedure and legal terms arc long since fixed, one 
might say stereotyped. The business is conducted before 
witnesses, and a deed drawn up and copied on clay tablets, 
describing the case at issue and its result, followed by the oath 
in the name of the principal gods of the town and in the king’s 
name; then come the witnesses’ names and, where necessary, 
their professions and the date (month and year). The original 
deed is enclosed in a clay covering upon which, while it is still 
soft, the deed is recopied so that it can, if necessary, be referred 
to without damaging the original. 

* Clou d^argiU, A. i. 9'"l i . 
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Theoretically the three principal gods in the Pantheon of 
the whole Sunxero-Akkadian country are the sky-god, Am, the 
lord of the earth, EnMl, and the god of water, Ea\ in practice, 
the gods of the towns are pre-eminent in the official religion, as 
at Larsa Shamash, the sun, the roysil god of the Sumero-Akaddian 
country. In popular piety the god Sin undoubtedly occupies 
the foremost place. 

Hammurapi. 

Hammurapi, an Ammorite king of Babylon and vassal of 
Elam, bore the yoke of his suzerain at Larsa even more 
impatiently than Sin-Muballit. He won his independence by 
defeating Jamuthbal’s Elamite armies and Larsa’s soldiers, and 
so found himself at the head of a country composed of very 
different elements, of which some were old — the Sumero- 
Akkadians, Gutians, Elamites — and others yet quite new, Arabs, 
Arameans, and Canaanites. In order to strengthen the political 
unity which his armies had brought about, he amended the 
legislation by adapting it to the new conditions and making 
it less harsh. The result of his efforts is the celebrated code 
known as HammurapPs code. 

Under this king and all during the reign of the first dynasty, 
commercial activity made great strides; the towns were no 
longer merely depots or centres of distribution for natural 
products, they developed commercial rdations between them- 
selves. Trade relations with foreign countries received a fresh 
impetus. Already for a long time the Babylonians had supplied 
the markets of Elam, and Hammurapi’s victories opened up 
new centres of trade for the merchants of the capital, as at 
Karkemish for pottery. The leading merchants resided at 
Babylon and the other big towns of the country, and acted as 
‘brokers’ for the export and import trades, travelling in caravans 
as giving greater protection against the attacks of highwaymen. 
These precautions were not always efficacious against raids, 
and these agents must have frequently been tempted to invent 
purely imaginary robberies with a view to their own material 
profit. Many disputes arose fyom dealings of this nature, for 
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which provision is made in several articles ol' the legal 
code. 

The length of time for which a merchant employed an agent 
varied, sometimes for a single journey, hut, more often, for a 
fairly lengthy period. The agent luid to deliver up to his 
employer a tablet witli his formal receipt I’or the money or goods 
committed to him, and when dolix'cring his accounts on his 
return only those specified on these receipts were recognized. 
The merchants often united into groups for the jiurpose of 
helping and developing either the home or foreign trade, and, 
when occasion arose, lent money at interest as sanctioned by 
law. 

The legal code deals in great detail with the questions of 
marriage, divorce, the adoption and care of children. 

Perhaps the most striking fact in the social conditions of 
Babylon is the status accorded by law to women. In order to be 
legally binding, every marriage had to be accompanied by a 
contract drawn up in due form and witnessed, and once this 
legal foi'm had been completed the marriage was absolutely 
inviolable. The wife’s chastity was preserved under threat of 
severe legal penalties. In proved eases of adultery the guilty 
parties were drowned, but the husband could, if he so desired, 
save his wife by an appeal to the king. If the accusations were 
carried forward by the husband, the wife could justify herself 
by declaring her innocence on oath, if by another, the accused 
woman was obliged to submit to the ordeal by water; she threw 
herself into the Euphrates; if she sank she was guilty, if she 
floated she was innocent. 

If the husband voluntarily abandoned his wife and left the 
town without being obliged to do so, the wife could contract 
another legal marriage, and the first husband if he came back 
could not claim her. If the husband’s desertion, however, was 
involuntary: if, for example, he had been captured in battle and 
carried into captivity, this rule did not apply; the wife was 
authorized to lead a life in keeping with her husband’s position. 
In this respect, the law was decidedly in the wife’s favour; if 
her captive husband’s possessions were sufficient to keep her, no 
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Further marriage was permissible, and, if it took place, it was 
unlawful and the wife liable to be punished as for adultery. 
On the other hand, the woman could remarry if her captive 
husband had not sufficient means for her upkeep, but in this 
case the husband could, on his return, claim his legitimate 
spouse, and the children of the second union belonged to their 
natural father. 

The divorce laws safeguarded the interests of the woman. It 
was necessary for her condemnation to prove that she was not 
thrifty and that she was a flighty person ruining her household 
and neglecting her husband. If proof of this was not forth- 
coming, the accused was declared innocent, and, taking with 
her her trousseau, she returned to her father’s house. She had 
the custody of the children, but the husband was obliged to 
provide the expenses of their upkeep and education, as he was 
also obliged to return to her her trousseau and the revenue of 
her property. 

In contracts of tlie Hammurapian period we find cases of 
women— the ‘recluses’ of Sippar’s cloister at Sharmash— making 
exchanges of property, advancing loans, letting and renting 
property, and making testamentary provisions. In other 
contracts, they appear as plaintiffs and defendants, and, in one 
case, a woman is seated among the judges as secretary. 

Hammurapi speeded up the legal system and animated it 
with a new spirit, his main effort tending towards providing 
for all equality in the eyes of the law, and assuring the equity 
of all judgements pronounced. He created four classes of persons 
in whom judicial authority was vested: (i) the governor of a 
town, usually aided by a council; (2) the mayor, that is to say, 
the person responsible for the order of the town; (3) the 
Assembly of Notables, or Ancients, presided over usually by 
the mayor, being a sort of dvil jury which examined cases from 
the point of view of equity rather than of pure law, and which 
dealt mainly with cases which owing to the necessity for investi- 
gations and inquiries could be judged equitably only on the spot 
and by local people; (4) the judges of the district who besides 
exercising judicial functions had a part in the administration of 
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the town or district, individually in questions of management 
or supen'ision, collectively in the overseeing of the town’s 
property and certain other matters affecting an individual 
town or district. 

The judges were assisted by the rahitsu, their ‘auxiliary’, the 
ridu daiami, a sort of polit'c oflicer, and the marjnsan dtihha, namely, 
the court registrar and archivist or at least somebody employed 
at the registry, whose functions were controlled by the king, 
since he could ha^’c abused his position by altering the terms of 
judgement. 

Under Hammiirajii or lus successors schools of law were 
founded in which the traditions of jurisprudence were formed 
and perfected. 

To eomjiletc his work, Uanunurapi endeavoured to achieve 
unity of religion. I'hich region hud its own gods, which were 
considered to he, enemies of the neighbouring region, resulting 
in a serious division which could be tolerated only at the peril 
of a political unity which had been imposed by ibrcc of arms 
and strengthened by a unified legsU code. The king, therefore, 
conceived the plan of achieving a religious syncretism, and to 
this end endeavoured by poetry to teach his subjects that their 
gods, although different, were by no means enemies. 

Babylon was the centre of gravity of political power, of 
industry and trade, of the intellectual life and of the arts. 

Since about 2500 n.c. the sanctuary of the god Enlil, at 
Nippur, had exercised the greatest political and literary 
influence of all the temples of Babylonia. After Hammurapi’s 
victory over Rim>Sin of Larsa, things changed rapidly; the 
many small Babylonian states, which constitute geographically 
the land of Sumer and of Akkad, were united politically by the 
powerful monarch who opened a new chapter in the history 
of the lower Euphrates. Babylon became the political and 
religious metropolis of the unified empire, and its god, Marduk, 
soon replaced Enlil and assimilated his attributes. 

Literature. During this period the industrial development and 
increase in wealth result in a great intellectual culture. The 
essential forms of mental and religious life are henceforth 
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fixed almost finally, so that succeeding ages give us no example 
of the spark or the gift of invention— they merely imitate or 
slavishly copy. 

The poetic compositions are often divided into strophes. In 
the poem of Agushaya, which we quote later, the majority of 
the stanzas contain four lines -with four ipms or stresses. Else- 
where they sometimes contain only two parallel lines, or 2+2 
lines, sometimes five lines, or 2+2, 2+2, 2+2, 2+2, or eight 
lines, as in the Hymn to the Moon-god of Ur, and sometimes 
eleven. 

The Poem on the Creation exercised a particular influence upon 
the intellectual activity of the Babylonians and Assyrians. It 
was read again and again, copied many times, commented on 
and given as a subject of school exercises, and utilized in 
religious literature. Its theme is a problem which has always 
in one form or another exercised mankind, namely, the origin of 
the world. It sets down the Babylonian belieft as to the origin 
of the gods, how the forces of disorder, represented by Apsu 
and Tiamat, were overcome by the gods Ea and Marduk, 
and how the latter completed the triumph of the gods over 
chaos in creating the world and man. 

The poem was copied in the seventh century b.c. for the 
Library of Ashurbanipal at Nineveh from archaic texts. In the 
form in which it has come down to us, it is composed of four 
distinct parts which seem to have been originally separate 
compositions incorporated into a single whole by the copyist: 
(i) the legend of the origin of the gods; (ii) the myth of Ea and 
Apsu; (iii) the myth of Tiamat; (iv) the Hymn to Marduk. 

The object of the poem is to justify Marduk’s claim to a 
position of precedence over the other gods, and that of his 
temple to primacy over all other temples; the main emphasis 
is thus given quite naturally to those episodes of which the 
Babylonian god is the hero and the creation is attributed to him. 

I. The poem beginsattheorigin of aU things. Nothing exists 
as yet, not even the gods. Out of this nothii^ess appear the 
cosmic principles Apsu, fresh water, and Tiamat, salt water, 
from which all beings take their origin even the gods, and in the 
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first place Mummu, the first-born son of Apsu and I'inmat. Thus, 
there is in existence a triple godhead, lather, mother, and son, 
Apsu, Tiamat, and Mummu. 

The gods increase and mnlliply. Then they become rebellious 
against the divine triad. Apsu decides to destroy them, and 
aided by his son Mummu begins to attai'k them. But the wise 
Ea triumphs by the use of magic. He casts a powerful spell 
upon the watci-s— Apsu’s element —and puts his ancestor to 
sleep, and render Mummu incapable of resisting him. He then 
strikes down Apsu, makes Mummu captive, and rests in the 
dwelling which is now named apsu. 

But Tiamat in her I'ury plans to avtmge the conquered. She 
marries Qingn, makes him head of her army, and confides 
to his care the tablets of fate. 

II-IV. Divining these plans Ea goes to tell all to the old god 
Anshar—fathcr of a famous triad, Ann, Bel, and Bla— who sends 
first Anu and then Ea, but they fly terror-stricken at the mere 
sight of Tiamat. Then arises Marduk, the avenger of the gods. 
They a,sk him, as proof of his power, to perform a prodigy. He 
does so. By his mere word In; destroys, and then reconstitutes 
a garment, and the gods j)ay him liomagc. 

Marduk ciiallcnges 'riarnut to single combat and she, on 
hearing him. 

Became as tliough beside heiiielf, she lost her reason, 

Tiamat cried out in a paroxysm of fury; 

Her foundations all trembled together to the depths. 

She recites an incantation, she pronounces her magic formula. 

And the gods of battle question their arms. 

The fight begins: 

The lord spread forth his net, he enfolded her in it. 

He shot an arrow, he pierced her belly, 

Her inner organs he severed, he rent her heart. 

He reduced her to impotence and destroyed her life. 

Tiamat’s army is defeated; Marduk takes from Qingu the 
tablets of fate which Tiamat had given him: 

With a seal he sealed them, he put them in his breast, 
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then he cut in two 'like a fish’ Tiamat’s body; with one part of 
it he made the heavens: 

He drew the bolt, he posted doorkeepers. 

He ordered them not to let his waters escape. 

V. We are shown Marduk placing the stars in the sky. 

VI. Man appears, formed of Marduk’s blood. His end is to 
perpetuate and keep up the cult of the gods in order to appease 
them after their epic struggle. 

VII. The interpretation of Marduk’s fifty names, that is to 
say, of his divine attributes. 

In order to achieve religious unity in the countries which he 
had just brought under his sway and on which he had imposed a 
single legal code^ Hammurapi was desirous of showing that the 
gods venerated in his different provinces were not hostile to one 
another. According to the poem of Agushaya, which the king 
certainly inspired if he himself did not write it, the three 
goddesses of battle — Ishtar of Uruk, Saltu, and Agushaya — 
have become reconciled to one another; in the dwelling-place 
of the gods no lack of harmony ever brings them into opposition 
with one another. 

The poem is divided into ten cantos, numbered, and ending 
usually with a motif which summarizes in a few lines the subject- 
matter of each canto. 

I sing of the very great 
Heroine amongst all the gods . . . 

Her exploits are brilliant. 

Her ways are inscrutable! . . . 

Sceptre of royalty, throne and crown, 

Anu bestowed on her, on her the dispenser of (all). 

And conferred upon her nobility, 

Greatness and power; 

With the thunderbolt and with lightning 
He girded her as well! . . . 

She dreamed of deeds of prowess. 

The deepest desire of her heart is to rush to the fiay ! 

The gods of Ea’s cycle decide upon the creation of a rival to 
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her, and Ea is entrusted with the task of bringing to life this 
prodigy, whose name is Saltii, battle. 

Brave mast she be, 

Clrafty her mind! 

A work surpassing (he tret's of the foresl. 

Her body must l)e strong . . . 

Ishtar seems to think it nnwortliy of licr to fight in person 
against Sallu, and Agushuya, a new Ishtarian goddess, appears, 
but, instead of beginning the battle she prefers to negotiate. 

At Agushaya’s request Ea agrees to pul an end to Saltu’s 
aggressions on condition that the universe hears of the prodigy 
of her creation and lluit she has temples and olFerings among 
men and that posterity keeps licr memory alive. 

The poem ends with a doxology in honour of the three war- 
like godde.sses whom no ill-feeJing can over divide. 

The wonderful civilization which the country owed to the 
great monarch seemed destined to assure to the Haramurapian 
dynasty centuries of peaceful reign. But scarcely one hundred 
years after the death of the celebrated relbrmcr, under Shamash- 
ditana, the Hittites succeeded in coming down into Babylonia 
and laying it waste. Under cover of the confusion caused by 
this invasion, and even, perhaps, with the actual aid of the 
Hittites, a rival dynasty, that of the ‘Country of the Sea’, was 
founded at Nippur (?); another arose at Erck, probably about 
the same time, and towns whose past had been glorious like 
Lagash, Umma, Shunippak, Kisurra, disappeared from history. 

The Cassiies and Hittites. 

In the mountains of Zagros, a country wild and unfertile, 
but safe and easy to defend, lived a race of rude mountain- 
dwellers, the Kashshu or Cosseans, who at long intervals 
descended upon the fertile countrysides of the edin, raided the 
country, and retired swiftly with their booty into their inacces- 
sible fastnesses. During the eighteenth century, although still 
semi-barbarous, they succeeded in founding a dynasty at 
Babylon. This event reminds us instinctively of the occupation 
of the throne of Egypt by the Hyksos at precisely the same 
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period, and, as in the latter case, so in the former, the invaders 
are soon civilized by their daily relations with the people of 
the country, and eventually become assimilated to the mass of 
the people. Here as elsewhere the conquered, being the more 
civilized, absorbs his conqueror. 

Agum-Kakrime is one of the most famous of the Cassite 
kings. He styles himself ‘Lord of the Kashshu and of Akkad, 
of Babylon the vast, of Fadan of Alman and of the dark-faced 
Guti*. But Elam eludes his grasp and Assyria resists him; the 
traditional suzerainty of Babylon over Syria is, at this time, 
more nominal than real. 

There is a big gap in the annals of Babylonia between the 
seventeenth and the twelfth centuries. When all becomes dark 
the Cassite dynasties are reigning and they are still in power 
when light reappears, and we can see that during these five 
centuries progress has not stopped. On the contrary, great 
forward strides have been made; relations with the western 
Semitic peoples are highly developed; the Babylonian tongue 
has become the ‘French’ of the ancient world, even Egypt uses 
it in her dealings not only with Assyro-Babylonia but even with 
her suzerains the petty kings of Canaan, and in Canaan private 
individuals write even their personal correspondence in this 
tongue. 

The Cassite kings are desirous of keeping always firee the 
commercial routes towards Syria and the north. Buma- 
Buriaish claims compensation fi-om two Canaanite chiefe who 
looted and massacred the caravan of one of his messengers, 
Salmu; on another occasion he tries to fix the responsibility 
on the Pharaoh, who is suzerain of the country, for the massacre 
of some Babylonian merchants near the ‘town’ of Khiimatuni. 
His claims are vain, for at this period the influence of the 
Pharaohs over Canaan, like that of the Cassite kings at Mitanni, 
is paralysed by the iiuroads of the Hittites, to the great advantage 
of Assyria, whose restlessness is beginning just at this time to 
trouble its southern neighbours. 

There is documentary evidence that the Efittite kingdom 
extended on the east to the Euphrates, which watered Malatia, 
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Samsat, and Karkemisli; on the west in tlic direction of the 
Taurus as far as Kara-Dagh, with some places farther south- 
wards; on the south, as far as Hamath, and, at certain periods, 
even as far as Canaan; however, on the north the boundaries 
are not certain: Eyuk and Boghaz-Kcui, in the centre of the 
circle described by the Halys, Giaur-Kalesi, Yarre, Doghanlu, 
and Beykeui were Hittite, as were Sipylus and Kara Bel, 
between Sardes and Smyrna, But these countries which were 
Hittite in civilization were not all Hittite by race; ethnologically 
only those ]icoplcs who inhabited the interior of Asia Minor— 
with the exception ol' liie Cappadocians in the north and, 
perhaps, of a grou]* of tiie soutliern Cap])aciorians ■ and those 
of northern Syria -except a few grou])S li\ ing south of the 
Uaunis, on (he hanks of the Euphrates, middle Syria, and 
Palestine- were Hittite. 

It is ])rohablc that the Hittites came from the northern 
mountains, Armenia and the Caucasus, iitasmuch as there is 
evidence dating from as early as 2000 B.c. that they rode on 
horseback like the people of Turkestan, that they wore boots 
with pointed and turned-up toes, like tlic Tartars and certain 
mountain-dwellers of Greece and of Crete. Besides, their 
religion was a mountain cult. 

In neolithic times some charactex's of Hittite art arc Ibund in 
the art of Susa, of Troad, and of Crete. In .subsequent times, 
they execute numerous figure-sculptures on rocks, particularly 
on Mount Taurus, some of which arc gigantic in stature, othen 
of natural proportions. Some of these groups represent divini- 
ties with their attendants and bear inscriptions in Hittite 
hieroglyphics. 

Only one movable monument has been found in situ, a stone 
with a rounded top placed on a pedestal, near Bogshc. Other 
monuments of the same type have been found, near their place 
of origin no doubt, as, for example, the massive altar of Kuru- 
Bcl, north of Comana, the Derendeh lions, the obelisk of Izgin, 
the sun column of Palanga. Other monuments arc the lions of 
Sakje-Geuzi, Marash, and Eyuk, in bold relief, and the frag- 
ments of statues from Kurts-oghlu and Marahs. 
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The unity of this art is unanimously admitted, for it is 
characterized by the shoe with the Mongolian point, the short 
tunic which ends above the knees, the cloak of Assyrian shape 
which leaves uncovered the leg as it steps forward, the pointed 
tiara or round btet, the hair parted and falling on either side of 
the face, or the pigtail on the shaven head. 

The manner of Hittite art never attained either the realism of 
the Assyrian or the finish of the Egyptian: the works of these 
artists seem like unfinished sketches, a kind of adaptation of the 
traditional technique of the ancient civilizations to a race 
already defined and constituted. 

As regards their religion any theorizing would be premature 
at the present stage of our knowledge, because there still remain 
too many native documents to be translated. Suffice it to note 
that the god Tishupu or Teshup is represented dressed in 
Hittite costume and with the axe and the thunderbolt of the 
Semitic god Adad, although he has not a place in the Semitic 
pantheon any more them Mauru, Tarqu, and Khepa, other 
Hittite gods. The treaty between Ramesses and Khatusura 
mentions in addition to the sun, Sutekh the lord of the heavens, 
and Sutekh lord of the Heta, Sutekh of Pairada, of Hissapa, of 
Sakhipina, &c., namely, of eleven towns. This god was the 
Egyptian Sutekh, who bore a great resemblance to the Semitic 
Ba‘al. In the same treaty Astar, the Semitic Astarte, is 
named. 

Subbiluliuma had already ravaged the lefl; bank of the 
Euphrates, then the country of Aleppo, and he had given his 
daughter in marriage to Mattiuza, king of Mitanni. Later, 
another Hittite king, Hattusil, had the honour of having 
Ramesses II treat with him in person, after the battle of Qpdshu, 
and of solemnly marrying his daughter. 

The Hittites’ successes favoured Ashshur’s ambitions as they 
paralysed the action of the Babylonians in northern Mesopo- 
tamia. The Assyrians, youthful and exuberant, directed their 
warlike energies against Babylon: the Cassite dynasty was too 
old to check them. On the other hand, the armies of lie 
Pharaohs were soon to place them in a preponderating position 
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in the cast; this then is the place to describe the formation and 

development of the Egyptian empire. 

In Egypt. 

We can say, with Herodotus, that Eg^pt is a gift of the Nile, 
since it is, indeed, but a tongue of fertile land created by the 
deposits of the river’s floods, and in its broadest parts only 
7 miles wide. 

At a period which it is impossible to determine, conquerors 
establish themselves in the country, build towns, cultivate the 
soil, and found the powerful nation called the ligyptian people. 

It was the warrior Aha wito founded the united kingdom of 
Egypt. The royal houses of Thinis reigned from about 3300 to 
2900 B.c. It is now certain that it was in great part under 
the first kings of this dynasty that the e.sscntial features of 
Egyptian civilization and monarchy took an appearance which 
subsequently changed but little through all tlic vicissitudes of 
history. It is the king who gives the impulse to Egyptian life, 
yet one can approach this god-man only in fear and trembling, 
one kisses the dust beneath his feet: a few privileged persons 
ean kiss his knees. He is always calk'd ‘god’, one avoids calling 
him by his real name; the protocol calls him Hom, ‘King of 
the two countries’, later Pharaoh. 

The furniture of the people and their instruments of toil 
always remain primitive, but at the court continuous progress 
is made, as can be judged by the objects found in the tombs; 
plaquettcs of ivory and of ebony, little carved ivory figures, a 
small statue of an aged king striking in its realism, little figures 
in ivory representing women with children in their arms, golden 
figures (£Honts, chased ivory caskets. 

Vases and small figures of glazed discoloured earth arc made 
and stone carved, rudely enough, into statues. Writing is known. 

Each king builds for himself a new capital, surrounded by a 
battlemented wtill, in which he has his ‘palace’; houses, palace, 
and walls are built of light materials, unbaked bricks, and 
wattles. 

The tombs of the second dynasty, at Abydos, arc rectangular 
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)rick structures, not white-washed, but little above the sand. 
The funerary chamber is hollowed out partly from the rock; 
:he roof, which is horizontal, is covered with a coating of sand. 
The sovereign’s corpse, placed in the middle of the wooden 
3 oor, is surrounded by his furniture and his utensils. Around 
;he main chamber are smaller rooms intended to hold the 
greater portion of the provisions and, often, the bodies of slaves, 
Df women, and of animals sacrificed on the day of the funeral 
30 that they may accompany the master into the other life. 

Beside the offerings, rough stelae bear the dead king’s name, 
and the epitaph of his favourite dwarfs and dogs; tablets of 
ivory, bone, and schist record the deeds of prowess of the 
Pharaoh and the funeral scenes. 

The offerings consisted of cakes, different sorts of bread, beer, 
liqueurs, meat, and fowl; the furniture of mats, cloths, chairs, 
and a number of vases of earthenware, granite, crystal, &c.; 
the instruments are of white silex, of fine workmanship, with, 
sometimes, carved bone handles. 

Above the tomb two stelae bear the sovereign’s enthroniza- 
tion name, and all around the Pharaoh’s officers have placed 
their tombs in order to come there to rest beside their master. 
The common people are buried usually in trenches in the 
earth in the ancient manner, but sometimes also in big clay 
vases. 

The seals of numerous functionaries on the corks of the clay 
vessels mntaTning wine or provisions show us that the monarchy 
administers the country through civil officers as intermediaries. 

We can see from the Palermo Stone that, under the second 
dynasty, the cattle and also ‘the gold and the fields’ were the 
object of a census every second year of the sovereign’s reign. 
The text mentions this fact several times. The regularity of this 
operation was, presumably, with a view to assessing taxes in an 
equitable manner. 

With Zoser, the founder of the third dynasty, the period called 
the Ancient Empire begins at Memphis. 

The tombs are a few miles fix)m the capital. The bodies 
of the common people were generally laid naked in the sand 
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willioulcoflins; somclimes they were placed in small rectangular 
chambers, built usually of yellow bricks, 'riiey were given no 
precious objects for the other life, merely a few earthen vases 
with provisions. 

The monumental tombs, when they were complete, were 
divided into three parts: the maslaba, the well, and the funerary 
chapel. 

I. The maslaba was like a mutilated pyramid built of stone 
and brick. On the door, situated on the east side, and decorated 
sometimes on the right and the left with bas-rclic(s representing 
the deceased standing, could be read a prayer, or rather an 
enumeration of the days devoted to the cult of ancestors. At the 
back was a big quadrangular stela bcibre which was a table of 
alabaster, granite, or other similar material, for olferings. The 
stela was like a door, with the master’s name on the architrave, 
and his family’s portraits on the uprights. 

This .stela wa.s represented as a clo.scd door, because after 
death nobody was to pass through it nor sec the sarcophagus. 
Carved on it were pictures repnsenting victuals, and prayers 
to Anubis and Osiris. 

As the soul went to Abydos in order to take its place near 
Osiris, who was buried there, its journey, frequently pictured 
on the walls, represented in a very realistic, manner the minor 
details of contemporary Egyptian life. We find pictures of 
ploughing, sowing, and the rearing of cattle. Parties of workers 
are engaged in their daily task— cobblers, glaziers, smelters, 
carpenters, and women weaving under the supcrvi.sion of a 
stern superintendent unlikely to endure their chatter. 

The ‘soul’ inside its chapel enjoyed the pleasures of this 
journey. 

It was in the room thus decorated that the descendants of the 
dead man and the priests came to pay homage to the ancestor. 

The ‘soul’s’ support, in the other life as well as in this, was the 
body, and so its corruption had to be prevented for as long as 
was possible. Hence came about the need for embalming it. 
Also, since various causes might destroy the mummy, it was wise 
to make in addition a statue-portrait, wiser still to make 
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veral; hence the great number of them found and the perfec- 
m of their execution. 

2. The well is quadrangular, walled in with beautiful big 
ones, from 12 to 33 yards deep. At the bottom is a passage 
ading to the death chamber. 

3. The death chamber was hollowed out of the rock, and 
as devoid of all ornamentation. In the centre on a sarco- 
tiagus of hard stone the name of the dead person was sometimes 
igraved. Round about it the workmen placed quarters of oxen 
hich had just been slaughtered, dishes of finiits, vegetables, 
ad other foods, then they walled up the entrance to the passage 
ad filled the well with pieces of stone, sand, and earth, pouring 
'ater on the whole so as to make a sort of cement whose 
ardness made any profanation impossible. 

In these monuments, everything seems to refer to life or to 
im at the maintenance of life in the royal statues. The 
;atuary art and the inscriptions as far as we know them to-day 
o, indeed, represent the gods as powerful lords, but the cult 
^hich occupies the principal and almost the exclusive place is 
lat of the Pharaoh. 

Under the fifth dynasty, the ‘theologians’ of Heliopolis, on 
he other hand, express in long religious texts, which are 
ngraved on the pyramids of the kings, fine thoughts about 
irovidence, justice, and the judgement to be undergone after 
leath before Osiris. Osiris, god of the dead, and the sun god 
LS, of Heliopolis, become the patrons of the king living on the 
arth and of the king living in the other world; the Pharaoh 
akes the title ‘Son of the Sun*. 

Henceforward, long texts of prayers are met with on all the 
eligious monuments, foundations of lands are made for the gods, 
emples are built to the sun. 

One of the main activities of the pharaohs is the building of 
jyramids. Those of Memphis are ‘the external symbol of the 
Did Empire and express its inmost character. The whole state 
s concentrated in the person of the “great god”,' its supremetask 
;an be summed up as follows: to assure to the sovereign after 

* Namely, the Pharaoh. 
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his death the continuation of his power for eternity; religion 
with its jumble of magic, shows the way.’ Upon his accession, 
the new ‘god’ chooses the site where he will establish his earthly 
residence and, during the wliolc length of his reign, the entire 
kingdom works at the gigantic building. The king provides 
for its upkeep by grants, and his most devoted or most interested 
servants take charge of the daily pixivision of offerings and the 
ritual of magic formula. 

Every pyramid— and notably those of Kings Sahure, 
Ncfcrirkcrc, and Neuserre of the fifth dynasty— has, in 
addition, a temple to be devoted to the cull of the Pharaoh. It 
is always adjacent to the eastern fagadc. 

The funerary temples show a great variety in the disposition 
of the difibrent parts, but they always contain a courtyard with 
large doors, where the crowds of friends can congregate and, 
beside the pyramid, a narrow chapel where the funeral rites 
are carried out before the Pharaoh’s stela. In store-rooms round 
about arc kept the objects needed for the service. 

Neither the pyramid nor the temple was in contact with the 
world outside; a high rectangular wall running along the four 
sides of the monument formed an inner courtyard, always tiled, 
in the middle of which rose the pointed mass. 

The temple did not open out to the fresh air, but on a covered 
corridor which, coming down from the hill, terminated in a high, 
broad building which served as a propylaea to the funerary city. 

The temple of the Chephren pyramid was 122 yards long and 
1 8 yards in width. In the courtyard were twelve colossal statues 
of the Pharaoh. 

All these walls and these propylaea, all these statues and these 
polished surfaces, like a mirror glistening in the Eastern sun, 
made upon the spectators a profound impression of grandeur 
and of power. 

Not only are temples restored and towns rebuilt, great interest 
is also taken in literature. A high ofScial bears the tide of 
Governor of the house of books: this fact alone would suffice to show 
a very advanced state of civilization. 

The inscriptions on Methen’s tomb furnish evidence of a rich 
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d complex system of law, which we can feel to be already 
cient and arrived at a high stage of development; for example, 
i written form, even the formal deed, was often used, perhaps 
• every sort of contract. 

Money being non-existent, sale and barter are not distinct. 
The clergy possess property, certain of their rights to which 
sy can renounce in favour of others. 

The fifth dynasty represents the real apogee of the Ancient 
npire. The bas-reliefs on the tombs and the carvings in the 
nples show a remarkably advanced state of civilization, which 
lurished about the middle of the third millennium b.g., and 
aich points in every way to a life of marked material comfort 
id security. The fourth dynasty, combining a sobriety of 
(Tie with a meticulous skill in technique, had produced its ideal, 
hich consisted in the striving after colossal proportions in the 
nramids of Gizeh. Its temples, remarkable in their simplicity, 
reduced a powerful impression by the greatness of their 
mensions, the imposing mass of pillars and of monolithic 
rchitraves, by the contrast of colour afforded by the carefully 
slished dark granite and the bright alabaster pavements, 
nder the fifth dynasty every part of the edifice undergoes a 
larked architectural development: the pillars, for example, 
jmain monoliths but they spring up like plants, stems of 
apyrus, palm-trees, and lotus knotted in clusters with open 
Drbels, and thus have become columns. Besides, wooden 
Dlumns are also used, and the walls of the halls and corridors 
re decorated with paintings in relief. 

The statuary art aims at the production of works of huge 
imensions in honour of the king. The statue of Chephren in a 
;ated position, carved in diorite, and other works, show that 
be artists were able to work in even the hardest materials. 

For the great lords the sculptors used softer materials, lime- 
tone or wood, with the result that these statues are more life- 
ike and realistic. The masterpieces of this art are found in the 
wstabas of the fifth dynasty, an example of which is the Sofiie 
mou^ (seated scribe) in the Louvre. In mural decoration 
he artists are not concerned with perspective, they place all 
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their figures on the same ground (the work being in relief 
during the fifth dynasty), and, consequently, confuse the 
outlines; they lack all sense of space and cannot achieve effects 
of depth. Nevertheless, the thousand and one different pictures 
which they afford us of the varied and laborious daily life are 
extremely interesting. What effect will they produce upon the 
Hebrews and on Moses when they behold them, ten centuries 
later! 

The town of Memphis, the centre of Egyptian power and 
energy, gave its strength and power to the Delta. Its boats call 
at Hanebu, that is Crete, or perhaps Cyprus, the land of copper, 
and at the still sparsely populated islands of the Aegean Sea. 
On the south they arc in touch with the regions around the Red 
Sea. The Pharaohs of the third, fourth, and fiffh dynasties send 
forth expeditions to work and protect the turquoise mines of 
Sinai. 

Let us study for a moment this region of Sinai, since it occurs 
appositely at this point in the general history of Egypt, and since 
the Bible places many important events there. 

The Sinaitic peninsula is a huge triangle comprising two 
entirely distinct regions. Northwards, a large area of gently 
undulating country slopes gradually towards tlie Mediterranean 
and runs uninterruptedly into the Egypto-Syrian plateau, whose 
waters flow into the sea at El-Arish. Towards the peninsula 
this plateau is called the Desert of Tih; it ends abruptly to the 
south at a long fissure called at its head by the general name of 
Djebel et-Tih. This ridge forms a salient, very hilly towards 
the centre, shaped like the sides of a gigantic bastion whose 
point faces southwards while its .sides arc at right angles to each 
other. 

The mountain group in the south forms a huge mass of 
crystalline rocks, granite, and porphyry, whose upper regions 
are not covered by any sedimentary deposit, but on the edges 
of which appear irregular belts of metamorphic rocks, schists 
of various l^ds, and considerable sandstone formations. 

From the point of view of hydrology, which deternoines the 
system of vegetation, and consequently that of life in general 
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and of human habitation, three entirely distinct regions must 
•be distinguished in the Sinai ‘desert’; in the first, which is 
rather low-lying, water is extremely rare, vegetation is practic- 
ally non-existent, and all forms of organized human life, whether 
sedentary or nomadic, impossible. Thus, this plateau has never 
been anything more than a ‘place of roads’. 

In the sandstone region water is abundant, flowing from the 
foot of the schists or of the impermeable granite, and sometimes 
in the very heart of the sandy soil, in wells which are sufBcientiy 
near to one another to render travelling in the region easy, and 
everywhere else there is sufficient humidity to allow of fine 
trees growing in the sandy valleys, acacias and turpentine-trees, 
and a sufficient quantity of hardy undergrowth to provide 
pasture for camels, asses, and goats. True, we do not yet find 
anywhere on the western side, except perhaps at Gharandel, 
flowing streams and verdant oases, but at least life is possible 
for the nomadic clans in these valleys where it has been spent 
since the dawn of history by men who live by hunting, cattle- 
breeding, and supplying beasts of burden and escorts to the 
strangers who pass through their territory. It is also a 
district, thanks to the metallic veins rich in turquoises which are 
found in the sandstone layers. 

It is only in the southern mountains that the conditions 
indispensable to a sedentary life exist. The tops of the high 
mountains, all over 6,000 feet, are covered with snow in the 
winter, which streams slowly down from one end of the year 
to die other into the innumerable ravines and valleys, where 
springs forth a splendid dense vegetation, tropical in character, 
great trees, tamarisks, wild palms, acacias — ^this is the oasis. 
Found only in those belts of land that a supply of water or 
moisture can reach, the oasis runs along the bottom of the 
valley, sometimes at the bottom of a goige several yards wide, 
hemmed in by enormous steep cliffii. If one can call to miiifl a 
picture of the narrow ribbon of vegetation along the stream’s 
edge, between the flamboyant bare walls, under the sun and the 
blue sky, it can be imagined how beautiful are some roads in 
the south of the peninsula. 
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The most extensive of these oases is that at Pharan, whose 
beautiful stream is fed by the waters from the northern slope 
of Mount Serbal. 

Scvei'al caravan routes, of\’aryinR degrees of importance, are 
possible in the Sinaitic jieninsula, and have been used in the 
course of history. In the first place, between Suez and Aka-ba- 
Aila is the route whicii, starting from the Gulf of Suez, ends up 
in the descent of the western slope of Mount Arabah, traversing 
the limestone plateau or ‘desert of Tib’, with three watering- 
places at Kalaat cn-Nakhl, Bir Koresh, and Bir eth-Themed. 

Another road skirls the southern base of Mount Tih, travers- 
ing the less desolate regions of the peninsula; having passed 
the oasis of Aiyn Musa, beyond Wed cl-Atha, it divides into 
two branches, one of which goes away from the coast towards 
the waters of the middle Gharandel, and tire other approaches 
it touching the less distant watering-places of El-Atha and 
Bir Abu Surra. 

Further southwards the route proceeds through a valley 
which crosses a three-mile belt of limestone mountains and 
seems later on to end abruptly at a steep slope of blackish 
schist, and then passes into a narrow corridor of impressive 
beauty, with its vertical walls cut out of red granite, streaked 
with veins of black dioritc, and, above the granite, tall slopes of 
dark red sandstone. One then proceeds by the wed* Mokatteh, 
whose western side is covered with innumerable inscriptions, 
and arrives at last at tlic oasis of Pharan, rich in vegetation of 
tamarisks, acacias, date-palms, and shrubs of all kinds. After 
Pharan the path branches off; one branch goes towards Saint 
Catherine, the other towards Tor and the Red Sea. 

The beautiful little mountain-passes over Soleifel-Asiat— 
3,000-3,100 feet high — present no difficulty; one finds there red 
granite, and vegetation, tropical in character, which is found in thi 
gorges of the great granitic mountain, wherever a stream of water is to 
be seen on the surface of the sand. 

In the hills, especially in those of the wed Magharah and 

* River bed nearly always without water and which sometimes serves as a road- 
way. The word is Arabic. 
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trbut, the natives had long ago discovered seams of metallic 
e and deposits of precious stones. They succeeded in extract- 
y from them, after a fashion, iron, copper, and magnesium, 
ides and turquoises, which they exported to the Delta. These 
;asures excited the greed of the Pharaos and resulted in the 
peditions of the third, fourth, and fifth dynasties, which we 
ve mentioned, and which were followed by others. 

From the fifth to the tenth dynasty. Teti is the founder of the sixth 
nasty. Weni, Pepi I’s minister, is an administrator of talent 
lose career is noteworthy. Beginning as a simple crown- 
arer, Weni soon obtained a post in the offices of the Royal 
easury, next becoming an inspector of the State woods. He 
Id a foremost place in Pepi’s affection, thus becoming 
pector of the ‘Prophets' of the funerary pyramid and later Auditor. 
iving filled this last office in an eminently satisfactory manner, 
was nominated Friend of the King and Steward of the Queen’s 
•sehold. Gradually he assumed the direction of all business, 
example, the Sinai quarries are worked according to the 
It methods and a regular system of inspection instituted. 

N ' eni vindicated in war Egypt’s claim to suzerainty over Nubia, 
bia, and the region situate between Egypt and Canaan. 
Sfeferirkere (fifth dynasty) had dispensed the serfe 
ached to the temples of Abydos and Goptos from statute- 
ourj Pepi 11 was continually granting new prerogatives to 
sanctuaries. Three decrees made by two other Pharaohs of 
sixth dynasty show that according as the power of the 
aces of the nomes and dom ains of mortmain, with all the 
vileges which the king attaches to them, increase, the royal 
hority becomes weakened and the nomes more and more 
ependent. At the same time, the middle class becomes 
ngthened and assumes a definite role. Egypt is disintegrat- 
, and this decadence of the central authority causes a dis- 
:t retrogression in the external marks of civilization. This 
dition of affairs comes about during the period which elapses 
iveen the eighth and the tenth dynasties, a transition period, 
’he magic formulae of the olden days— which, incidentally, 
destined tb have a new vogue under the New Empire — ^are 
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now supplanted by the texts inscribed upon walls of tombs, 
and upon coffins, and which ha^•c gone towards the formation 
of that vast compilation which we name the Book of the Dead. 
And yet, magic is not done away with -- the dead person is told 
of the dangers whicli threatcai liini, and incantations arc placed 
upon his lips which render harmful monsters inoffensive. Thus, 
the new ideas which pierce the cloak of tradition are not 
sufficiently strong to supplant entirely the traditional ideas. 

The speculations of the fifth dynasty upon the unity of divine 
power, manifested by the creative power of the sun, now become 
the belief of the entire people; yet, in practice, to these ‘mono- 
theistic’ theories arc opposed ccmntless local divinities, whose 
pretensions have become iiu.reasingly exacting with the emanci- 
pation of the nomes. Eventually, they will ])ut to rout the 
‘monotheistic’ ideas. 

With the eleventh dynasty begins the Middle Empire. Goptos, 
Silsffis, and Thebes begin to appear in political life. In the 
fourth generation, the preponderance of Thebes is assured; its 
supremacy lasts until the fourteenth dynasty and is re-established 
after the expulsion of the Hyksos. The eighteen kings of the 
twelfth dynasty arc at the same time engineers, soldiers, 
jjatrons of the art.s, and jn'otectors of agriculture, so that this 
period is one of the most prosperous in the history of Egypt. 

Sometimes the riparian inhabitants of the Delta witness tlie 
arrival in their towns from the East of bands of men, or even of 
entire tribes, who have been forced to fly from their country 
through famine or revolution. They come to seek refuge in 
Egypt. 

A tomb at Beni Hasan depicts the welcome extended to these 
immigrants; the details of their clothing and of the objects 
which they bear with them give evidence of an advanced state 
of civilization. 

From Asia, even at this period, Egypt imports slaves, 
perfumes, cedar-wood, enamelled vessels, dyed and embroidered 
stuffi, of which the monopoly is preserved in Chaldea down to 
Homan times. 

The working of the turquoise mines of Sinai is reorganized, 
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d intensified; and yet the tribes which live there by brigan- 
ge, notably the Shasu, are not expelled. 

The turbulent peoples of Ethiopia are^ for a time, an obstacle 
the plans of the Pharaohs, until finally Senusret III builds 
) fortresses, built like aU Egyptian military constructions of 
baked bricks, one on the right bank of the Nile and the 
er on the left. 

Jnder this dynasty the general riches of the country increase 
idly. 

The paintings in the tombs at Beni Hasan represent in realistic 
lion labourers ploughing with oxen, harrowing, threshing, 
vesting, gathering grapes, making wine and stocking it in 
ars. Elsewhere are depicted the stone-mason, the wood- 
ter, gleiss-blowers making bottles, potters making vessels and 
:ing them in the oven, cobblers, carpenters, woodworkers, 
ners, &c. We have, in addition, such a great number of 
:esof sculpture that one wonders how Egypt produced at this 
y age so many artists — the artists of Greece do not begin to 
ear for about another fourteen hundred years. But the 
kers’ lot was a hard one under the superintendent’s rod ! 
he thirteenth dynasty secures prosperity for Egypt for some 
:uries: hydrographical works are carried out;- Thebes, 
astis, Tanis, Abydos, &c., are restored and embellished. 

It declines somewhat, and yet the beauty of the royal statues 
Lns a degree of perfection rarely reached by that of subse- 
it periods. The monuments of the later Pharaohs (they were 
^ in all) are rare, and they have not the perfection of the 
er ones. 

5 in the past, the Egyptian conception of life is a very realistic 
and yet the spiritual element which finds its expression in 
cult of the dead appears in a much heightened form 
;omparison with the moderate expression of the fimerary 
Lulae of the Old Empire. One hopes in the afterworld to 
Y the contemplation of the gods themselves in all their 
idour, and in order to attain this one’s life must be in 
rdance with justice and moraility. 

le material well-being of the Delta population has been 

u 
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greatly increased by the hydrographical works executed there. 
The fourteenth dynasty fixes its capital in this territory at Xois. 
Its history is as yet unknown to us, but we know that bands of 
Hyksos from the East are soon to descend upon the country and, 
favoured by the internecine struggles which are weakening 
Egypt, take possession of the throne. 

Literature. Throughout the course of the twenty centuries 
which we have just traversed, that is to say, from about 4000 
to 2000 B.G., the language of the numerous documents which are 
extant remains the same, but dialects naturally sprang up, which 
gave rise to the separation of the popular tongue from ancient 
Egyptian. 

The Egyptians believed that their writing had been invented 
by the god Thoth, and, since they held that this god was a form 
of the mind and of the wisdom of the god who created heaven 
and earth, the characters were held to be divine and sacred. 
They believed that the copies of chapters or sections of books 
attributed to Thoth had a special virtue from which the dead 
benefited if they were placed in the coffin. 

Thoth had, besides, invented the science of numbers, fixed the 
course of the sun, moon, and stars, and regulated the seasons. 
He was the lord of wisdom, as of all divine and human knowledge. 
He acted as clerk to the gods and had custody of the books in 
which were written the destinies of men: it was he who presided 
at the great judgement. 

It was believed that all the great religious books had been 
composed by him, or that the inspiration for them had been 
given by him to some sacred scribe. They were regarded as 
springs of the most profound wisdom and far superior to the 
books of all other peoples. In them resided Thoth’s spirit, so 
that the scribes who copied them were particularly honoured. 

Egyptian literature, like Egyptian art, is almost exclusively 
religious. Among the texts which have come down to us 
engraved upon stone or inscribed on papyrus, the greater 
number — divine legends, hymns, prayers, rituals — are con- 
cerned exclusively with religious subjects. Even those which 
have a more profane interest — triumphal stelae, stories, 
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romances, historical poems — are by their inspiration and 
general character, traceable to a religious basis. 

The name Texts of the Pyramids is now given to the long 
inscriptions, engraved in splendid hieroglyphics in the stone 
chambers of the five pyramids of Saqqirah, in which Unis, 
pharaoh of the fifth dynasty, Teti I, Pepi I, Merenre, and 
Pepi II, of the sixth dynasty, were to rest under a starry roof in 
the centre of their gigantic tombs. 

These texts represent one of the earliest literary products of 
the human mind. They form a collection of pieces widely 
different in character, in which compositions of an entirely 
im personal nature — ritual formulae for the various parts of the 
funeral ceremonies, prayers, and incantations — ^follow one upon 
the other in a haphazard manner, and such that they could 
apply to any dead king whose name might be introduced into 
them. 

There is in this primitive literature a wild beauty of which the 
elements are sordid realism, fanciful imagery, an abundance 
of jinghng alliteration and mythological vision, and a harsh 
uncultured poetic quality which must have pleased those 
children of nature. The aim of these texts was to achieve the 
glorious resurrection of the king and to secure for him happiness 
in the other world (the Dwat), and eternal life. 

Hymn to the Sun, Ri. The most interesting historical and 
religious phenomenon at the period of the Pyramids (2500 b.c.) 
is the development of the Sun-cult which transforms all Egypt. 
The following passage occurs in a hymn from the pyramids 
of Pepi II: 

The Creator. Hail to thee, Atum’' 

Hail to thee, O Becoming,* who becomest thyself,* 
Thou art elevated in thy name of High,^ 

Thou becomest in thy name of Becoming. 

* The sun considered as a demiurge and containing in itself the principles of all 
things. 

* The scaxab-inscription has khptr. The root khpr means *to become’^ the play 
upon words exemplified here is exemplified throughout. 

3 Auto-generator, begetting of thyself. 

^ Q:a. 
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The Creature. Hail to thee, creature^ of Horus, 

Whom he has decked with his hands ! 

He has not placed thee in subjection to the man of the 
West; 

He has not placed thee in subjection to the man of the 
East; 

He has not placed thee in subjection to the man of the 
South; 

He has not placed thee in subjection to the man of the 
North; 

He has not placed thee in subjection to those who are 
in the middle of the four earths/ 

But thou obeyest Horus! 

The name Book of the Dead has been given to a kind of psalter 
or vade mecum of the dead, because nearly all the hymns or 
prayers which it contains were supposed to be recited or sung 
by the deceased and for himself. A divine origin was attributed 
to this ‘book’, which was supposed to have been written by the 
god Thoth. 

From the time of the third and fourth dynasties the Book of 
the Dead was divided into ‘chapters’ since the ‘Texts of the 
Pyramids’ refer in it to the ‘Chapter of those who go out’, of the 
‘Chapter of those who ascend’, of the ‘Chapter of incense, 
Bedu’. It would seem likely that these chapters belonged to a 
Book of the Dead earlier than the ‘Texts of the Pyramids’. 

The Egyptians of antiquity, in common with other Eastern 
peoples, never practised the method of writing history which 
began with the Greeks and has, moreover, reached a relative 
stage of perfection only in our days; it is none the less a surpris- 
ing and interesting fact that, from the time of the Ancient 
Empire the dwellers on the banks of the Nile compiled official 

I Creature (eye 4- the sign of the feminine). The eye expresses both the idea of 
seeing and of making or creating. What god does is also what he sees, in the same 
way, as can be seen from other texts, as what he does is also what he names or 
expresses. In Mesopotamia, the Sumerian -which contains the image of the 

— suggests the same idea: it means to see and to name. The ^e of Horus means 
the creature of Horus; the tears of Horus’s eye are mankind. Egypt is referred to here. 

* The West,^ East, South, and North constituted four mansions or regions. The 
centre, or heart as the Egyptian expresses it, is also inhabited. 
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annals, such as those called Stone of Palermo^ which form a vtvy 
succinct r^sum^ of Egyptian history from the time of the pre- 
dynastic kings down to the middle of the fifth historical dynasty. 
The following passages are from a private inscription of the 
sixth dynasty, which contains the autobiography of Herkhuf, 
a celebrated and extremely active caravan guide. 

. . . The king praised me ... I am loved by my father, praised 
by my mother, loved by my brothers. I gave to eat to those who were 
hungry, I clothed those who were naked, and those who had no boat 
I brought across to the other bank of the river. O You, men and 
women who live upon the earth and pass by this grave as you go up 
or down the river, and who say ‘A thousand cakes and a thousand 
jugs of beer for the master of this tomb !’, I will offer them for you 
in the other world. 

Herkhuf was employed upon several missions which were 
crowned vrith success. 

The first journey: 

He says, the Majesty of Merenre, my lord, sent me with my father, 
the priest Iri, to Yam, entrusted with a mission to explore the 
way to this country. I did it in barely seven months, and brought 
back with me from my journey presents of all sorts. I was very 
highly praised for that. 

Religion. When the population had settled down upon the 
land, each nome had its own metropolis with its own standard, 
which was that of its god, a survival of prehistoric and proto- 
historic times. As a result, perhaps, of some political or social 
happening this god lost his position of supremacy so that a day 
arrived when the god of the metropolis was no longer he who 
figured on the standard. 

* When an explanation of the origin of things was sought for, 
it was admitted that from the chaos of the primitive ocean had 
arisen finally the Sm^ in the shape of Atum, but this occurrence 
was not explained in the same manner in all sacerdotal centres. 
Some held that the Sun had come from an egg created by Ptah, 
others that the young god had come into being in a lotus-flower 
which had grown in the sea. By his own personal power of 
generation alone, or with that of his consort, the sun-god 
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engendered Shu, namely, the air or atmosphere, and his spouse 
Tefnut. As regards the heavens and the earth, they were 
originally tightly clasped in each others’ arms." Shu separated 
them violently and continued thenceforth to hold up the sky 
above the earth. Geb and Nut engendered Osiris and Isis, Seth, 
and Nephthys. We are further told that the sun-god had lost an 
eye in dispersing his enemies, the storms and tempests. 

The priests of Heliopolis place the sun-god as a demiurge at 
the head of their pantheon, but other gods were adored before 
him. In the first place, a god of light and of the sky represented 
by a falcon; next, Seth, the adversary of light, who, although 
dwelling in the sky, personifies storm and thunder and harmful 
winds. Both men and gods are afraid of Seth, and adore his 
brute strength and power, aU the more since he is a great 
magician. According to tradition. Horns reigned over Lower 
Egypt and Seth over Upper Egypt. 

The sun-god was stated to have been king of Egypt and the 
real father of the reigning Pharaoh. From the time of the fourth 
dynasty, the Pharaoh took the title of ‘Son of Re’ (sa R^), in the 
physical sense. Under the influence of these ideas, the god was 
envisaged as a celestial replica of the pharaoh. 

Osiris is the second great god, the god of the great natural 
element which made Egypt — ^water, the water of the Nile, which 
came from heaven and brought with it floods and fertility. 
Osiris was the imperishable principle of all life, endowed, even 
after his death, with the power of generation, ceaselessly dying 
and returning to life, like vegetation. It was believed that he 
also had formerly reigned over the country. He was heir to his 
divine progenitor Geb. His sister, Isis, who was also his wife, 
protected him against his enemies, but the most terrible of them, 
Seth, succeeded in killing him. Isis, stricken with grief, set out 
to seek the god’s dead body, found it, and with the assistance of 
her sister, Nephthys, embalmeditandhaditburied. A sycamore 
tree grew up over the grave, and this sacred tree is the symbol of 
Osiris’ imperishable life. For the god, even after his death, was 
able to give Isis a child, namely, Horus, who, when he grew up, 

^ In Egyptian Geb, the earth, is masculine, and Nut, the sky, feminine. 
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avenged his father’s death, but lost an eye in his struggle against 
Seth. Healed by the god Thoth, he went in search of his father 
in order to bring him back to life and offer him the eye which he 
had lost through love of him, and the eye of Homs became the 
symbol and even the synonym of sacrifice or oblation^ and after 
the scarab one of the most sacred of symbols. Osiris’ apanage 
was the kingdom of the dead. 

The myth of Osiris gave concrete form to the hopes and 
aspirations of the people of this time. Isis personified wifely 
fidelity and motherly solicitude, and Horus filial devotion. 

Belief in Osiris, like that in the sun-god, soon entered into a 
close relationship with the life of the king. The priests tried 
to bring the two faiths into harmony, but they did not succeed 
in avoiding the inextricable confusion which had been created 
by the popular imagination. 

The Beyond, The Egyptians believed in the existence of a kind 
of spirit entrusted with the care of the dead in the other world. 
They named it ka. This spirit dwelt mainly, if not entirely, in 
the other world and there awaited the arrival of the dead. 
Originally the belief in this ka would seem to regard it as con- 
fined exclusively to the kings, only in later times and consequent 
upon a gradual evolution in their ideas they came to attribute 
one such spirit to each individual. This ka was thus not an 
element of the human personality. The latter consisted of the 
body and of the intelligence which was placed in the heart or in the 
stomach and was neither clearly distinguished from the body nor 
from the principle of life which was identified with the breath: 
vital principle and breath being represented by a strange little 
bird with a human head, bearing the hieroglyphic of wind and 
breath and of life. Besides, the name was a form or, as it were, a 
modality of the person. At death, it abandoned the dead man 
and left his body; thus, it was important to perpetuate it in 
order to preserve the integrity of the individual. For this 
purpose a stela was erected bearing the proper name of the 
deceased and an invitation to the passer-by to recite it so that 
it might become ‘stable, perfect and good’ and might have life 
like that of the bearer, or his shades. 
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Impelled by these beliefs, the Egyptians took numerous 
precautions with the aim of making certain of the physical 
restoration of the dead man and, hence, of his survival: such 
as the recital of magic formulae, invocations to the ‘eye of 
Horus’ and offerings. Other practices aimed at the recon- 
stitution of his mental faculties; he was then transformed into 
b^a and became once more a real person. 

But to live in the other world the dead needed a tomb and 
furnishings, and the duty of supplying them fell upon his 
children. Finally, it was important that the body should 
escape destruction and hence we get mummification, the 
pyramids, and the sumptuous offerings and rites of the funerary 
temples. 

Under the Old Empire the Pharaoh, who was the god Horus 
among men, concentrated in his sole person all right to these 
services and he alone received the homage of these funeral rites, 
but, from the twenty-fourth century onwards, the custom was 
established of burying the king’s officers and courtiers in like 
manner so as to give him a kind of funeral court. 

In the Texts of the Pyramids two ancient teachings were con- 
fused; one represented the dead as a star, the other as associated 
with the sun-god, or even as becoming the sun-god. The former 
conception was absorbed in that of the belief in the Sun. 

At the time of passing into his new kingdom, the king was 
obliged to purify himself by libations or immersions in the sacred 
lake. To ascend to heaven he crossed, in a boat or on a raft, 
the lake to the east of which were the ‘gates of heaven’, or like 
a falcon he flew through the air. 

The official theological teaching at the time of the Pyramids 
held that the Pharaoh was the son of Re, and that in heaven 
the king became a god. He is represented as assimilating the 
divine attributes in a feast worthy of a celestial cannibal; the 
gods are put to death. 

The great ones amongst them are his morning repast; 

The medium-sized for his evening-meal; 

The small ones for his night-meal . . . 

... the cauldrons are filled with the thighs of their heirs. 
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The cauldrons are filled with the legs of their wives . . . 

(The King) has taken the hearts of the gods, 
he has devoured ‘the red’; 
he has eaten ‘the green’ . . . 

he gorges himself, feeding upon their hearts and their magic 
cltar m s ■ • • 

he has swallowed the wisdom of all the gods . . . 

Then are described his divine funcdons' as king, as judge, as 
purifier, as legislator. 

But this did not satisfy the reckless imagination of the 
Egyptians. He was conceived as a cosmic being who at the 
origin of the world was far superior to the stm. 

The most remarkable virtue among the people at this archaic 
epoch is filial piety, which manifests itself especially by the care 
which the son devotes to his father’s burial. They pride them- 
selves on their generosity in this respect: ‘I gave bread to him 
who was hungry; I clothed him who was naked ... I never 
oppressed any of those who had possessions . . 

Re was considered as a moral god, but a god of very imperfect 
morality. This judge of the other world tolerated the grossest 
sensuality, and even provided for the sexual pleasures of the 
dead king. 

In Canaan. 

The sacred books of Israel tell us that at the time when the 
ancestors of Yahweh’s people entered Canaan, they encoimtercd 
there the last remains of an ancient race of giants, called Anaqini^ 
in the region of Hebron and of Philistia: Emim in the land of 
Moab, among the Anunonites, and over a wide 

area of country Repham. These names hide perhaps the memory 
of a population, earlier than the Amorrites, who built the 
megalithic monuments. At any rate, Anaqim was the name of a 
tribe whose existence in the country is proved by fiiagments of 
pottery of the time of the eleventh Egyptian dynasty. 

In some Biblical texts* the ancient inhabitants of Canaan are 
divided into Kena’ani and Perizzi. It has been proposed to 

* C 3 f. Pyramis, Sethe’s edition 1835-6, 252. 

* Genesis xiii. 7, xxxiv. 30; Judges i. 4 and 5. 
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identify these Perizzi with the inhabitants of the villages, perdzSt, 
andtheKena’ani or Canaanites with the town-dwellers, whether 
it be that the Perizzi were nomadic invaders who contented 
themselves with occupying the countryside, or that the invaders 
were the Canaanites, who conquered the towns and expelled 
the inhabitants to the countryside. 

Might not these peoples called the Perizzi be the’ same as those 
called Amorriles in other Biblical texts, who, banished to the 
mountains by the Canaanites,* especially northwards, would 
have formed the principal part of the inhabitants of the country. 
This hypothesis would explain satisfactorily why the Baby- 
lonians, who were in relations with Syria in the third millennium, 
called Syiia-Palestine Amurru, or the country of the Amorreans 
or Amorrites. The Canaanites, properly so called, had their 
share in the supremacy of Syria about the middle of the second 
millennium, for it is roughly this region which bears this name 
in the Egyptian texts* and the texts of el-Amama.^ One thing 
is certain, from the linguistic point of view both Canaanites 
and Amorrites were Semitic, and, moreover, it is quite definite 
that the excavations in Palestine have not so far established that 
a new civilization displaced an older one about 1500. The only 
difference between the two periods comes mainly from the fact 
that, from the second millennium onwards, certain outside 
influences, Egyptian and Aegean, have had a more far-reaching 
effect upon Palestine. It is, thus, more probable that neither 
from an ethnical nor from a cultural viewpoint were there any 
essential points of difference between Canaanites and Amorrites. 

We learn from the texts of el-Amama that, previous to the 
Hebrew settlement, Canaan was inhabited by Hittites, and that 
Abd-Hiba was king of Jerusalem. Mention must also be made 
of the Amorrites, the Moabites, and the Edomites, nomadic 
peoples who took part, like Israel, in the Aramean migration 
but who came out from the desert before them and had settled 
upon the borders of the great plain. 

* Numbers, xiii. 129, xiv. 25; Deuteronomy i. 7, xi. 30; Joshua v. i, xi. 3. 

* From about 1600 onwards. 

3 About 1400. 
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In Spite of the diversity of their origin, the populations of 
Canaan had a fairly homogeneous common civilization. This 
is proved by the modern excavations at Gezer and Lakish in 
the south, Ta'annak and Megiddo in the north, and Jericho 
in the east. By the middle of the third millennium, bronze was in 
current use, and the use of iron seems to have been introduced 
towards the end of the second millennium. 

The Canaanites were extremely skilful in the art of fortifica- 
tion. Thus, in order to ensure an adequate water-supply for 
their citadels, which were usually perched upon a spur of 
mountain, they had carried out works all the more remarkable 
for the fact that several of them seem to have been executed with 
stone implements: at Gezer, a tunnel 76 yards long, descending 
by eighty steps to a depth of about 32 yards to reach an under- 
groimd well; at Jerusalem, a subterranean corridor hollowed 
out under a mountain. 

Religion of the Canaanites. The Canaanites held certain 
mountains sacred, for example. Mount Hermon, the name of 
which is allied to the Arabian haram and the Hebrew herem. 
The ruins of several temples have been discovered near the 
summit. One might mention other mountains. Mount Carmel 
and Mount Casius, although the evidence here is of much 
later date. Water they also held sacred, such as the waters 
of certain rivers which bore names of divinities — ^Belus, 
Adonis, the river Tripoli which is called even yet Oadisha, the 
Holy. 

They adored Hadad^ called also Addu, Adad, Dad, the god of 
the storm; Dagon or Dagan, the god of com; Shemesh or Shamash, 
the sun-god; Resheph, who was perhaps identified with Mikal, 
the god of Beisan; Tammuz at Byblos, and some others. Their 
goddesses were Ashera^ Anat, and Ashtarty the Ishtar of the 
Akkadians, the Astarte of the Greeks. 

The greater part of the feminine figures discovered in Canaan 
are a kind of little bas-reliefs of baked earth, or statuettes of the 
same material or of bronze. Their style firequently reveals 
traces of foreign influences, Egyptian, Babylonian, sometimes 
Cypriot or Hittite. The Goddess is often represented naked,, 
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and the attributes of her sex, by the particular emphasis given 
them in the figures, show clearly the kind of benefits which the 
Canaanites, both male and female, expected from her. Do these 
statues always portray Ashtart? We have no finally conclusive 
proof that such is the case. 

The Canaanites had sacred enclosures, bamoth, singular 
bamah. In neolithic times the sanctuary at Gezer occupied an 
area of 28 yards by q 6| yards, without enclosing walls. It 
contained only a rock in which cupules were hollowed out. The 
existence of similar sacred places has been discovered at Tell 
Djedeideh, Tell Zakariya, Beyth-el, Megiddo, &c. At Gezer, 
Megiddo, and Tell es-Sefy massive stelae or masseboth are 
erected around a pillar or sacred stone of modest proportions, 
the sole object of worship in ancient days, whose sanctity in 
course of time communicated itself to the masseboth which 
originally were merely commemorative. 

Near the sacred stelae is a stone altar on which were spread the 
blood, oblations, and perfumes with which the masseboth were 
to be sprinkled, or which were brought to the canal leading to 
the adytum in the cavern. 

The rough-hewn stone pillar near the altar represents the 
grove where in primitive days the cult was carried on; a little 
farther back is the trench into which were put the remains of 
the sacrifices and oblations, and, quite near to that, reservoirs 
containing the water indispensable for the various rites. At 
the end farthest removed from the crowd of the faithful was the 
domain reserved for the god; there his treasures were heaped up, 
thither his ministers withdrew, the people being admitted only 
for the accomplishment of certain more important or more 
intimate rites. Where no natural cave existed one was 
made. 

Thus, about the twentieth century, the place of adoration has 
assumed a definite appearance— on a hUl, in the shade of a 
thicket or near a well, an unhewn stone pillar, perhaps roughly 
fashioned into a stela, is the dwelling-place or at least the 
symbol of the divinity. The faithful come to anoint the sacred 
stone and erect nearby a massive massebah in commemoration 
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of the sacrifice which has been offered. The sacred stone comes 
finally to represent, in realistic fashion, the idea of Nature’s 
fertility. 

The distinction between the divine symbol and the altar 
appears later. Blood sacrifices occupy an increasingly prepon- 
derating position and even human sacrifices become firequent — 
firstlings of the family or hum^ victims offered in sacrifice on 
the occasion of the founding of some edifice. 

The plastic representations of these fundamental concepts 
imderwent various influences according to the different masters 
who dominated the country. As the children of Israel succeeded 
only by slow degrees and as a result of persevering efforts in their 
conquest of the land, so the religious transformation took place 
slowly and gradually. 

In the neolithic period the hypogeum at Gezer consisted of a 
cave, in part natural, in part artificial (about 32 by 9 yards in 
length and between 2 and 9 feet in height). A staircase was cut 
out of the rock on the lower side; on the other side was a well 
about 3 feet in depth. Ashes and burnt bones prove that dead 
were cremated. 

In the Canaanite period, this cave was extended to twice its 
size by artificial means. The bottom of the stairway was closed 
by a wall and the rest of the same stairway purposely blocked 
up with stones and pebbles. At the same time, the well was 
excavated to give access to the cave by means of ropes (the same 
was done at Bethany), the opening being closed up by a stone 
slab. These facts show that the bodies were preserved whole and 
that it was desired to protect them firom wild beasts. This is 
proved also by some tombs in Tawahin es-Sukkar, south of 
Jabboq. 

The corpses were laid out on their sides. Along the walls, in 
little recesses were individual burial-places with more abundant 
and more highly perfected objects and offerings. 

At Gezer there is further to be noted an artificial cavity, 
cylindrical in shape, wider at the orifice than at the base, with 
notches for footholds. At the lower level of the well, a door 
opens upon an uneven-shaped, artificially constructed chamber. 
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The corpses are laid on their sides and huddled up with their 
knees towards their chins, their heels under their thighs. Lamps, 
arms, and ornaments are placed around the chamber — 
daggers, javelin-heads, pearls, hairpins, &c. There are no 
traces of clothing of any kind, no definitely religious objects 
such as idols, emblems or amulets. 

At Megiddo there are two tombs similar to the well-like 
tomb at Gezer, but, since there was no cave upon the hill, 
vaulted funerary chambers were constructed in marked rough- 
stone: the first contains five skeletons, the second twelve. The 
fur nishi ng of the tomb consists of pieces of flint, lamps of the 
most archaic type, alabaster vases, bronze blades, pearls of 
Egyptian enamel.* 

In Babylonia, Egypt, and Phoenicia everything possible was 
done to prevent the violation of the tombs. In Canaan we 
find no means of closing up the tombs, no windows, and yet 
the Canaanites knew how to build houses and even strong gates 
for the ramparts of their towns. We can say from our knowledge 
of Egyptian customs that the tombs were left open because the 
living came often to visit the dead and make offerings to them. 

The sight of death awoke the sentiment of a mysterious and 
inescapable power to which something was due, and so offerings 
were made to it. They were, perhaps, offered to the Earth, and 
only later to the dead. Was not this cave, the resting-place of 
the dead strewn with corpses, the altar best adapted for these 
offerings? This type persists through many evolutionSj but 
merely as a symbol of which the original meaning has been 
forgotten, in the cupulae found, for example, at Megiddo and 
Hizmeh. 

In the twentieth century other peoples of the same origin as 
the Canaanites but of a different culture, of whom the most 
famous were the Arameans, came from the East, and settled 
down in the territory of the original Semitic population of 
Canaan. This invasion doubtless caused the migration of the 
Hebrews. 


* The second burial-place seems to have been in use for a longer periodj for the 
ceramic found there bears traces of an Aegean influence. 
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Israel. 

BibKcal tradition gives us the place of origin of Abraham’s 
clan Ur of the Kasdim (which was situated in Upper Mesopo- 
tamia, it would seem,' in the region where at one time the 
centre of Aramean power flourished). Abraham and his 
people were not city-dwellers, but wandering shepherds. The 
relations of these nomads with their sedentary neighbours were 
not always of a peaceful nature. Fierce* at times, intractable 
when the honour or the life of one of their ‘brethren’ is to be 
avenged, they are filled with contempt for those who submit to 
any yoke.^ We read in an old text:'* 

Benjamin is a ravenous wolf; 

In the morning he devours a prey. 

In the evening he divides the spoil. 

The patriarchal family is, and will long remain for Israel, the 
type of all organization. It conceives all mankind in this 
image; every nation is a family descended from a common 
father: the Assyrians are sons of a man named Assur, the 
Canaanites of one Canaan, the Moabites come from an ancestor 
called Moab, the Israelites from Israel. 

Genesis, as we at present possess it, shows to us the creator 
of the Cosmos, Elohim or Yahweh, manifesting himself to 
mankind in a very anthropomorphic fashion, imposing upon 
man the ties of moral obligations and accepting his cult. Elohim 
is a plural of intensity, a sort of superlative of El-God, who 
in the earliest story of the Creation, becomes, perhaps by anti- 
cipation, Yahweh. There is mention also of a vague, mysterious 
promise,* of the transgression of a definite precept given to man 
and of the punishment ensuing therefirom. Then one of the 
two sons of the first human couple kills the other; in the sixth 
generation Lamek is a criminal and an echo of his inner 
feelings is perpetuated in this poetic firagment. 

* Gf. the arguments adduced in A. Lods, Israel^ pp. 184-9. 

* Genesis xix passim, 

’ Genesis xxxiv, xliv, xlix. 14-15. ^ Genesis xlix. 27. 

* Genesis iii. 15: ‘I will put enmi ty between you and the woman, and between 
your seed and her seed* It shall crush your head, and you will wound it in the heel.* 
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Ada and Sella, hear my voice; 

Ye wives of Lamek, hearken to my speech: 

I have slain a man to the wounding of myself 

And a stripling to my own bruising. 

Gain shall be avenged sevenfold 

And Lamek seventy-seven times.^ 

Corruption increases, and we see in Genesis the spectacle of 
its punishment in an extraordinary cataclysm called the Deluge. 

The people of Ur of the Kasdim and the family of Thare were 
idolatrous,^ but all the texts which mention Abraham and the 
other patriarchs represent them as adoring but one God. 
Even in the very highest manifestations of the Divinity this God 
of the patriarchs is occupied mainly with the interests of the 
tribe, its future, its prosperity, its increase;^ sometimes, however, 
his gaze goes beyond the limits of the group of nomads settled 
in Canaan, either to look upon neighbouring countries, for 
example, Sodom, or to point out the unique destiny which is to 
be that of the bene Israel among the peoples. 

This God brooks no rivals. The patriarchs adored him either 
by the name El — usually, if not always, followed by a qualifica- 
tion, such as olam^ eliyon, shadda — or the name Yahweh,"*- and they 
received from him a promise that they would become nations. ^ 

We learn that Jacob, before he died, transferred to Juda the 
prerogatives that he himself had received:^ 

Juda, thee shall thy brethren praise; 

Thy hands shall be on the necks of thy enemies; 

The sons of thy father shall bow down to thee. 

Juda is a young lion . . . 

The sceptre shall not be taken away from Juda, 

Nor the rod of commandment from between his feet 

Until Shiloh comes. 

* Genesis iv. 23. 

* Joshua xxiv. 2 and 14-15. 

3 Genesis xii. 1-3, xiii. 14-17, xvii. 1-2, xviii. 13-15, xxii. 15-18, xxiv. 24-5. 

^ In the text called Document E, Yahweh expressly names himself the God of 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob (Exodus iii. 6, 15, 16). Similarly in Deuteronomy i. 
2 1, vi. 3, 3 csvii. 3. Ysdiwch is also called the el of Sem and of his race, Genesis ix. 6. 

s Gaiesis xvii. i-ii. 

* Genesis xlix. 8-10. 
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Any place where the patriarchs had had a vision held 
sacred and became a place of pilgrimage, for example, Bet^’afeeei^ ' 
and Beyth-El, and objects such as altars and stelae, which "at 
that period were used in sanctuaries among the people we are 
treating of, were placed there. 

The prohibition against eating flesh with blood had become a 
fundamental law, probably because the people, exuberant with 
strength and passion, would not have respected life, for the ‘life 
is in the blood’. ^ 

Polygamy was practised among them. Abraham had two wives, 
Jacob four, Esau three. Adultery, and incest of the various 
kinds which can take place among polygamists, were severely 
punished. The honour of a virgin was considered sufficientiy 
sacred for Jacob to be obliged to marry Lia with whom he had 
had sexual intercourse. Prostitution was considered so dishon- 
ourable for a family that Juda wishes Thamar, his daughter-in- 
law, to burned alive. Ordinary fornication and intercourse 
with common prostitutes are more indulgently treated; such was 
the extent of corruption among the Canaanites. 

Abraham had bought a tomb, at Makpela, where his descen- 
dants wished to be buried.^ 

The Hyksos, 

From the earliest historic times Semitic tribes are found 
concentrated upon the banks of the Persian Gulf Their 
caravans crossed Arabia towards the Red Sea, passing over 
into northern Egypt under the twelfth dynasty. These migra- 
tions were, in all likelihood, caused by the Elamite invasion of 
Babylonia. Other Semitic peoples, bringing along with them a 
part of the peoples whom they met with on their way, came as 
far as the Jordan valley, and some of their tribes came into 
Egypt just at the time when the fourteenth dynasty was disap- 
pearing in the midst of civil strife. These invaders killed or 
enslaved the population and founded a new dynasty, the Hyksos. 
They made their capital Tanis, and established a fortified base 
at Hawaru (Avaris) in the Delta. 

* Genesis ix. 4; and Deuteronomy xii. 33. 

® Genesis xxiii. 17-20, xxxv. 27-9, xlix. 29-32, 1 . 13. 
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When the first brutalities of invasion were over, the Hyksos 
soon settled down to a peaceable mode of life. Their kings 
understood from the outset that their interest lay rather in 
exploiting the country than in pillaging it, and since nobody 
from amongst their own followers had succeeded in unravelling 
the complicated financial system they found established there, 
they were obliged to retain in their service the greater part of 
the scribes who had hitherto administered the treasury. 

Once in contact with civilized, ordered life they soon entered 
into the spirit of all its refinements. Their court lacked none of 
the pomp of that of the native Pharaohs. They had statues of 
themselves made in the traditional style, thousands of scarabs 
engraved with their names in hieroglyphics, but surrounded by 
spirals, curves, and interlacings after the fashion of the Asiatic 
countries. 

They respected the local creeds and even encouraged the cult 
of those gods whose attributes they considered to resemble most 
closely their own gods. They even undertook the maintenance 
and restoration of the temples of Egyptian gods. At Avaris and 
Tanis the Syrian Ba'al, the Hittite Teshub, was venerated 
under the name Sutekh, a derivative of Seth, the Egyptian god of 
the desert and of foreign lands. A sovereign like Khian claimed 
descent from the god Re equally with Sutekh, for his aim was 
to unite under his authority Asia and Egypt, hitherto always 
separated. He inscribed in his first royal scroll, 'He who 
embraces the whole country’. 

The inhabitants of Asia, Canaanites and others, were now 
drawn towards Egypt even more than in the past. They found 
there men who had originally come from almost the same 
countries as themselves, egyptianized, it is true, but not to such 
an extent that they had lost the full usage of their native tongue 
or the memory of their country of origin. Their welcome was 
all the more assured in that the new inhabitants of Egypt felt 
the need of fortifying themselves against the native population, 
who always regarded them with hostility. 

It was, perhaps, about this time that the bene Israel^ wandering 
shepherds, were authorized to settle on the Egyptian border, in 
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a country of pasture-lands stretching between the Delta and 
the Arabian desert. 

It is not impossible that Khian may really have dominated the 
entire civilized eastern world, from the First Cataract of the 
Nile to the Persian Gulf, inspiring it with terror by the strength 
of his armies as he held sway in the central point which Avaris, 
intermediary between Egypt and Syria, constituted. 

But such an empire could not endure. It possessed none of the 
constituent elements of a State, it had no principle of unity — 
political, religious, or moral. The Hyksos domination was 
nothing more than mere territorial occupation. The princes of 
Thebes, who are classed in the seventeenth dynasty, had never 
ceased to organize and encourage resistance to these Asiatic 
invaders, and a war of independence early began. As the result 
of circumstances of which we have no knowledge, the foreign 
domination had been considerably weakened at the beginning 
of the sixteenth century, and the Theban princes were prompt 
in seizing their opportunity of intervening, in the reign of 
Seqenenre, about 1600. The invaders lost Avaris and all that 
was left to them of northern Egypt about 1580. Their army re- 
treated to Palestine whither the Egyptians pursued them, laying 
siege to Sharuhen of the tribe of Simeon, where they had taken 
refoge. The town was reduced by famine and plundered. 

Egyptian Literature. 

From the Middle Empire period, Egyptian literature is 
enriched by new genres — stales and romances, memoirs, lyrical 
songs, proverbs. Some inscriptions have an epic flavour. 

The term ‘historical romances’ can be applied to certain 
aTmisiug popular chronicles, written, so to speak, in the margin 
of the official annals, which at times transform whole periods 
of the annals into romantic epopees. Take, for instance, the 
tale of King Klhufii and the Magicians, in which the great 
Pharaoh of Memphis is represented in a guise very different from 
that of the official chronicles. Instead of submitting scrupulously 
to the will of the gods, when R6 declares his hostility towards 
him and raises up the three princes who dethrone his family. 
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Khufu allies himself with a magician in order to frustrate the 
god’s scheming. 

The romance called Memoirs of Sinuhe was fashionable in the 
literary circles of ancient Egypt, for it was frequently copied, 
and we possess the remains of three manuscripts which contained 
it in its entirety. It was written probably at the time of the 
twelfth or thirteenth dynasty. Here is a passage from it: 

Sinuhe has come to Canaan and the king invites him to stay 
with him. 

The king held me in a higher regard than he did his own children, 
he married me to his eldest daughter, and allowed me choose for 
myself from among the best possessions in his land on the frontier 
of a neighbouring country. It is an excellent land, by name Yaa. 
There are figs and grapes there; wine exists there in greater quantity 
than water; it abounds in honey, oil is plentiful, and all kinds of 
fruits grow upon the trees; there are unlimited quantities of barley 
and of wheat, and every species of cattle. And great privileges were 
conferred upon me, when the prince came for me to instal me as 
sheikh of one of the best tribes in his country. I had bread for usual 
fare, and wine every day, boiled meat, and roast fowl, in addition 
to the game of the country, for it was hunted for me and presented 
to me in addition to what my own dogs brought me. Many cakes 
were made for me and milk cooked in every manner. 

I lived there for a great number of years. My children became 
strong men, each one lording it over his tribe. The messenger who 
came down from the North or returned from the South towards 
Egypt tarried with me, for I welcomed every comer; I gave water to 
the thirsty, I directed on his way the traveller who had strayed from' 
his path, I succoured him who had been plundered. 

In the eyes of the Egyptians— as in those of all the ancient 
peoples of the East — each new king was destined to be a 
saviour, a father. Before him impiety, anarchy, and misery had 
held sway; as soon as he mounts the throne, peace, prosperity, 
and religion take their place. This conviction— which doubtless 
has its roots, so to speak, in an instinctive desire — suggested a 
literary process which may be called the prophetic genre. 

Essentially the theme is always the same; upon the occasion 
of some particular happening, a sage comes to the Pharaoh and 
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describes to him a catastrophe in the course of which foreign 
peoples lay Egypt waste, pillage the temples of the gods, and 
overwhelm the inhabitants with misfortunes. Then arises a 
sovereign beloved of the gods, who defeats the barbarians and 
restores religion and the social order during a lengthy and 
prosperous reign. 

Let us quote some passages from the Trophecy’ of Nefer- 
rohu: 

Lost is the country, and there is no one who thinks of it, nobody 
speaks, nobody acts. . . . The sun is veiled and does not shine in the 
eyes of men. 

I will speak of what is before me. I shall not prophesy of that 
which has not yet happened . . . 

All good things have disappeared. The earth is fallen away into 
misery on account of this food of the Bedouins who are invading the 
country, for there are enemies to the East, and Asiatics are descend- 
ing upon Egypt. . . . The men seize their weapons of war, the country 
lives in confusion ... I shall show you the son as an enemy, the 
brother as an adversary, a man killing his father. . . . 

A man will come from the South whose name is Ameny, son of a 
Nubian woman, a child of Khen-nekhen. He will receive the white 
crown, he will take the red crown . • . the people of that time shall re- 
joice. This man of noble birth will make for himself a name that will 
live for ever; those who are plotting evil, who are meditating rebellion 
will lay aside their machinations because of him. The Asiatics will 
fall beneath his sword; the Libyans will fail before his flame and the 
rebels before his anger. . . . Then . . .justice will recover its due place. 

A hymn upon a stela, preserved at the National Library in 
Paris, celebrates Osiris as the first of the gods and creator of all 
that exists — ^land, water, plants, animals, men, and gods, as the 
good being, the providence whose care extends to all creatures 
and all parts of the universe. 

. . . He has made this world with his hand: 

Its waters, its atmosphere, its vegetation; 

All its flocks, all its winged creatures, 

All its fishes, all its reptiles and quadrupeds. 

The earth gives justice to the son of Nut, 

And the world rejoices again when he ascends his fether’s seat. 
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Like to the sun, he shines upon the horizon, he sheds brightness oi 
the face of the darkness; 

He radiates light by his double plume . . . 

He is good in will and in word: 

He is the praise of the great gods and the love of the small gods . . 
He has taken the kingship of the two worlds: 

The crown of the higher region is fixed upon his head. 

By him the world is judged in what it contains; 

The sky and the earth are under the place of his countenance. 

He commands mankind, the pure, 

The race of the inhabitants of Egypt and the foreign nations. 

The sun makes its revolutions in accordance with his plans. 

Thus do the wind, the river, fluids, 

The wood of living plants and of all vegetables. 

The god of seed, he gives all his vegetation and the precious ‘kufi’; 
He causes abundance and gives it to all the earth. 

All mankind are enraptured. 

Their bowels full of delight, their hearts joyful. 

Because of the merciful Lord. 

Each one adores his bounties; 

Sweet is his love in us! 

His affection encompasses all hearts! 

Great is his love in all entrails! 

Satire on tradespeople: 

I have never seen a smith on an embassy, 

Nor a smelter on a deputation; 

But what I have seen is the metal-worker at toil. 

At the mouth of his forge’s fire, 

His fingers are rough as crocodiles 
And stinking more than fish’s spawn. 

The weaver in the houses. 

Is worse off than his wife; 

Grouching with his knees in his stomach, 

He cannot breathe. 

If, during the day, he slows up his weaving. 

He is tied up like lotus on a pool 

And it is by giving bread to the doorkeeper 

That the latter allows him to see the light. 

The dyer, his fingers stink, 
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And their odour is that of fish’s spawn; 

His two eyes are worn with fatigue, 

His hand does not stop, 

And, as he spends his time cutting tatters. 

He detests clothes. 

The cobbler is very miserable. 

He whines eternally, 

His health is the health of a spawning fish. 

And he gnaws at leather. 

Religion in Egypt. 

The ascendancy of the clergy had brought about an increase 
in the number of temples, and consequently in the numbers of 
the ministers who tended them. The king bestowed land upon 
them. A sacred oligarchy grew up, trained in virtue of its 
profession in religious rites and the art of ruling, and proprietor 
of the ‘land of the gods’ free from all imposts. 

About the same time, the monarchs began to free themselves 
from the influence of the court. They also had obtained charters 
of their prerogatives. They also had to have their own necro- 
poles, not situated about the royal pyramids, but in their own 
territory — at Assuan, Edfu, Abydos, Asyfit, and elsewhere. This 
increase in the number of religious monuments augmented 
considerably the classes of artists, artisans, workers, and traders, 
who soon began to clamour for recognition of their own 
political and religious rights. 

From the seventh to the tenth dynasty authority had been 
crumbling, the king’s prestige had disappeared. Insecurity, 
anarchy, and confusion were rampant. The only salvation to be 
hoped for lay in the advent of a strong king who could be the 
saviour of his country. Such a one appeared in the person of 
Amenemhet I, who founded the twd^ dynasty about 2000; 
after a stubborn struggle against internal and external enemies, 
he and his successors founded a new order; under their regime 
everybody, without distinction of birth or fortune, was held 
worthy to participate in religious rites and to play whatever 
part his ability and zeal fitted him for in the political or 
religious sphere. 
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One consequence of this invasion of paradise by the common 
people was the admission to heaven of Osiris, god of the plebeian 
necropolis. 

From the time of the Middle Empire, the extensive reproduc- 
tion of the Book of the Dead placed within every one’s reach, at 
small expense, the necessary ritual of which copies were placed 
in the tombs, obviating by this simple means the necessity for 
decorating them. 

The Hyksos honoured their god Sutekh; but they paid 
little heed to the religion of their subjects, and scarcely had 
they been banished when a new order was established in 
Egypt by the power and influence of a great Theban 
family. 

Towards the end of the Old Empire, at a time when the ^men 
of former days’ had long since disappeared and the ancient 
tombs were being swallowed up in sand, a wave of scepticism 
and demoralization swept over the country. We read in the 
Dialogue of an Egyptian and his soul: 

To whom shall I speak to-day? 

Men are violent. 

Every man takes his brother’s possessions. . . 

To whom shall I speak to-day? 

There are no longer any just men;* 

The world is in the hands of evil-doers. 

In a poem engraved upon the tomb of one of the kings Intef, 
of the twelfth dynasty, we read: 

The gods who formerly existed 

Rest in their pyramids; 

The noble and valiant ones 

Are buried in their tombs. 

Those who built their funerary temples, 

They find a place no more. 

What has been done to them? 

Nobody returns from below: 

Who can say what has happened? 
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Who is able to tell us what they need 
To calm our hearts, 

Until the time when we also shall go 
To the place where they have gone? 

Therefore be joyful; 

Follow thy desire as long as thou livest. 

The same accent prevails in the Admonitions of a Sags. It 
would seem that these accents of bitterness were caused by the 
state of confusion in which Egypt found itself from the time 
of the ninth dynasty onwards and by the decadence of the 
royal line of Memphis. 

From a period about the time of the eleventh dynasty, the 
dead, to whatever social category they belong, are mummified 
as only the king used to be, and the ritualistic texts are at this 
time accessible to ordinary private individuals. Peasants can 
demand justice of the king; we read in the Peasants Complaint, 
‘0 Master, . . . suppress robbery, protect these in want, ... take 
heed that Eternity is drawing near, (and remember the saying), 
“Life consists in dispensing justice” . . .’ 

The social question had come to the forefront, and from the 
twelfth to the eighteenth dynasty Egyptian society is directing 
itselfto new aims. 



CHAPTER II 

FROM THE NEW EGYPTIAN EMPIRE TO GYRUS 

A HMOSE founded the eighteenth dynasty. The war of inde- 
.A\pendence and the expeditions which followed it inspired 
the nation with the military spirit and the princes with the love 
of conquest. From the sources of the Nile to the Euphrates, the 
country is the scene of continual battles and plunderings. 

The Babylonians, fully occupied with civil disorder, could not 
intervene in the troubles by which Upper Asia was shaken. The 
surplus population of this country, attracted towards the fertile 
lands of northern Syria, had forced the Semitic clans to retire 
southwards. In this ethnographic movement caused by the 
Hittites various Asiatic races, Semites of very different family, 
were mixed together — ^Amorrites, Arameans, and Canaanites. 
All these disturbances were advantageous to Egypt. 

Tuthmosis III organized the conquest of Syria. His principal 
task lay in putting to siege one after the other the fortresses of 
Canaan, which stretched along the military road, Lakish, 
Ain Shemesh, Gezer, Ta^annak. A decisive victory under the 
walls of Megiddo rendered his triumph certain; nothing, hence- 
forth, could check his march to the Upper Euphrates. 

Nevertheless, as is soon apparent, the power of the Hittites, 
who were responsible for the racial movements we have just 
described, was not broken. Many centuries were to elapse before 
the Egyptians finally succeeded in destroying it. 

The supremacy of Thebes had gained for the temple and the 
priests of Amfin abundant riches; the spectacle of the Pharaoh 
recipient of the homage of the whole world gave rise among the 
priests to the idea that their god had a right to receive the 
homage of all the other gods, and with this end in view they 
attempted to introduce so-called ‘monotheism’ into Egyptian 
religion. A result of this attempt was that the Pharaohs, fearing 
the power of the priests, did their utmost to revive the cult of 
the ancient gods and, consequently, increase the influence of the 
other priesthoods. The most famous of these attempts was that 
of Amenhotep IV on behalf of the god Aten. 
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Religion in Egjipt. 

Before speaking of Egyptian religion, it may be useful to 
retrace our steps somewhat. The cultivated classes, following 
the example of the priests, had learned to take an interest in 
religious, political, and social problems, and the result of their' 
reflections had weakened somewhat their belief in the dogma of 
a divine kingship. Besides, at Aswin, Edfu, Abydos, Asyut, and 
elsewhere, certain powerful families had obtained privileges 
hitherto confined to a priestly oligarchy— grants of personal 
prerogatives and privileges, and, subsequently, the right of 
having burial-places in the provinces instead of around the 
pyramids of the kings, as hitherto had been the case. 

Under the sixth and, especially, the ninth dynasty, Egypt 
was demoralized by anarchy. Foreigners from Asia grasped 
the reins of power. Confusion and unbelief reigned supreme. 
In addition, the pillaging of temples and palaces made it 
possible for the common people to lay their hands upon the 
secrets of religion, of magic, and of government. The thinkers 
of the time based all their hopes for the salvation of their 
country on the return of strong, paternal kings, who would 
restore order and justice to the country. They hailed this king 
as ‘ The shepherd of all men. There is no evil in his heart. . . . His 
heart is full of zeal. . . .’ 

This saviour was Amenemhet I, who founded the tweMlh 
dynasty about 2000. He and his successors succeeded in restor- 
ing royal authority but only by founding a new order of things; 
eoioh man, without caiy distinction of rank or fortune, was considered 
worthy to participate in religious rites and to play whatever part his 
ability and zeal fitted him for in the political or religious sphere. Every 
man at death was transformed into a justified Osiris. Thus, 
Osiris, king of burial-places, was installed in heaven on an equal 
footing with RS, the god of the royal family. The Book of the 
Bead was now reproduced and issued in great numbers, and 
could be bought at a small cost and placed in the tomb, which 
need no longer be adorned with paintings and ritualistic 
texts. 
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At the beginning of the New Empire, the god Amun — with 
whose origins we are not well acquainted — received much 
honour. Under Tuthmosis, who waged war from Dongola to the 
Euphrates, the god of Karnak’s prestige was greatly enhanced 
by his victories, and his clergy received a great part of the 
plunder won from his enemies. The political intrigues and the 
revolution in the palace caused by tlie choice of this pharaoh’s 
successor drove the high priests of Amun to play a part entirely 
foreign to their sacred character. 

In the course of his campaigns in Syria, Tuthmosis III pre- 
sented to Amun of Thebes three towns in Lebanon, fifteen 
hundred Syrian slaves, precious stones, gold, silver, costly plate, 
flocks and land in Upper and Lower Egypt; from this it can 
easily be imagined what important personages the high priests 
of this god became, and how alarming was the degree of in- 
fluence they possessed. 

Thebes was at this time a wonderful city with stately and 
seemingly endless piles of imposing edifices — administrative 
buildings, palaces, temples, court residences, dwellings of 
officials of all classes — priests and scribes — shops, workshops, 
and factories. 

Let us quote here the tale of the Journeys of the Egyptian 
Wenamun on the Ganaanite-Phoenician coast. 

The author’s aim seems to have been to popularize one aspect 
of the god Amun-Re, Amun-of-the-Road. The hero dedicates 
the description of his journey to the person who sent him 
Hrihor, priest of Amun. 

This document has a real interest, for example, from the 
religious point of view, when Wenamun endeavours to instil 
the king of Byblus with devotion for the Egyptian God. Again, 
the negotiations mentioned in it remind us of those undertaken 
by David and Solomon in order to obtain the wood necessary 
for building the palaces and the Temple of Jerusalem. The 
description of the Djakara is noteworthy, and also the fact 
that the Egyptian language seems to be understood along the 
Ganaanite-Phoenician coast, at least among people of high 
rank. 
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I came down into great Syria, in the fourth month of the third 
season, on the first day. I came to Dor, the town of the Djakara. 
Beder, its chieftain, ordered a great quantity of bread, a vase of 
wine and a leg of beef to be brought to me. 

A sailor from Wenamun’s ship steals some gold and silver and 
takes to flight, and the Egyptian tries to fix responsibility for 
the robbery on the chieftain of Dor, upon the grounds that the 
robbery has been committed in his port; but the other answers 
him: 

‘I cannot understand this complaint which you make to me. Ah! 
if he belongs to my country, this robber who boarded your ship in 
order to steal your money, I shall repay you out of my treasury 
until the robber in person is found. But he who robbed you be- 
longs to your ship. Spend some days here with me until I search 
for him/ 

I spend nine days in his port.* Then, I went to him and said, 'Since 
you have not found my money, I am going away . . 

Wenamun adds that if the prince recovered his money he would 
be bound to deliver it up to him when his ship passed Dor on 
his return to Egypt. So they set out for Tyre, and then for 
Byblus, but on the way Wenamun has discovered some of the 
Djakara with gold which he believes to be his. 

The prince of Byblus wants to drive him away: 

And now, while he was sacrificing to his gods, the god seized a big 
page from amongst his big pages and made him fall down in a fit; 
and the page said Take away the god ! Take away the messenger 
who is with him. It is Amun who sent him ! It is Amun who brought 
him here!* 

While Wenamun is getting ready to take his departure, the 
prince of Byblus tries with much persuasion to induce him to 
stay. Meanwhile, he asks him what the business is which has 
brought him to Byblus: 

'Upon what mission did you undertake this journey?’ I said to 
him, ‘I have come for timber-work of the great and august barque 
of Amfin-R^, king of the gods. What your father did, what your 
fe-thcr’s father did, you also do/ Thus, I spoke to him. He said to 
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me ‘They did indeed do that; if you give me (something) for doing it, 
I also will do it. My people fulfilled this mission, but the pharaoh— 
Life ! Health ! Strength — sent me fine boats loaded with the products 
of Egypt. . . . Do you also bring me something?’ 

He sent for the journals of his forefathers and had them read to 
me. We found one thousand deben of silver of all (kinds) in the 
journals. 

He said to me, Tf the prince of Egypt were my lord and if I were 
his serf, he would not have sent me gold and silver saying “Fulfil 
Amun’s mission!” It was not a royal gift that he gave to my father. 
As for me, I am neither thy serf, nor the serf of him who sent thee. 
If I cry in a loud voice^ to Mount Lebanon the sky opens and the 
trees are there lying by the roadside.’ 

And he tells him that his ship, which is badly rigged, will sink, 
for, after all, the weather is not always fine. Amun makes the 
thunder roar and the storm rage. Now, Amun watches over all 
countries, but especially Egypt, and he had endowed Egypt 
with wisdom to a greater degree than other nations. How then 
could the ruler of such a wise nation have ordered Wenamun to 
undertake such a journey under such conditions? 

Wenamun answers him: 

This is no childish journey that I have made. There is no boat on 
the water which does not belong to Amun. To him belongs the sea! To him 
belongs the forest of Lebanon of which you say ^It is mine\ It (the forest 
of Lebanon) grows for AmurCs user-hat (Barque), Amun the master of all 
boats. 

Yes, Amun-Re, the king of the gods, said to my master, Hrihor, 
‘Send me’ — and he sent me, bringing with me this great god. But 
look! You have made this great god wait twenty-nine days since he 
landed at your port. Yet you know why he was there. He remains 
what he was, whilst jom are there haggling about Lebanon cedar with him 
who is the master ofit^ Amun. 

As to what you have said, ‘Former kings sent me silver and gold’, 
if they had given life and strength, they would not have sent material 
presents; but they sent your fathers material presents instead of life 
and health. But Amun-RS^ the king of the gods, it is he who is the master 
of life and healthy it is he who was the master of thy fathers who whilst they 

* Erman {Literature in H. i) has pointed out that this phrase is ironical when used 
towards Wenamun who has brought with him nothing to aid him in a difficult task. 
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lived offered sacrifices to Amun. And thou also, thou art a servant of 
Amun. If thou sayest to Amun, ‘I am doing it, I am doing it’, and 
execute his command, thou shall have life, strength and well-being, 
and be pleasing to thy country and to thy people. But do not covet 
for thyself anything which belongs to Amun-Re, king of the gods: 
the lion truly loves what belongs to him. 

The prince of Byblus sends a messenger to Egypt. He comes 
back with the wherewithal to pay for the wood — ^vessels of gold 
and silver, raiment and jive hundred rolls of papyrus. 

The wood is cut after the winter and brought to the shore. 
Upon the prince’s remarking to Wenamun that he has served 
him more quickly than other messengers, the Egyptian replies 
that there are messengers and messengers. 

Is it not true that you experience great satisfaction and that you will 
erect a monument in commemoration on which you will say ^Amdn- 
RS, king of the gods, sent to me Amtln-ofthe-road, his (divine) messenger, 
and Wenamun, his human messenger, with reference to the wood for the 
great and august barque of AmUn-RS, king of the gods, I cut it, I loaded it 
I furnished him with my ships and my crew, I sent them to Egypt to beseech 
Amun to grant me ten thousand years of life, in addition (to those ordained 
hy) fate. May my prayer be fulfilled!^ 

There are some beautiful hymns in honour of Amfiin, of which 
the following is an example: 

Every country is full of thy fear: 

The peoples (prostrate themselves) before thy glory, 

Thy name is great, strong and powerful! 

The seas of Phr-wr and Sn-wr are full of the fear of thy . . . 

The hills bow down in admiration before thee. 

Every (rebel) country is filled with terror of thee. 

The people of Punt come to thee; 

The Holy Land wears thy verdure, because of thy love. 

The ships advance loaded with aromatics 

To beautify thy temples with their festal perfumes. 

The incense-trees distil their resin: 

The aromatic perfume caresses thy nostrils. 

The bees make their honey ... 

Oil of mdt and of Ikmt 

To compose the sweetnesses which are upon thy lips. 
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The cedar-tree grew for thee . . . : ‘ 

The tabernacle-ship is built. 

The mountains bear blocks of stone for thee 
To make the great doors of thy temple. 

For him the vessels sail the seas, the Nile flows, the north wind 
blows in order to bear along to Thebes the ships loaded with 
offerings. 

The founders of the eighteenth dynasty went as far as southern 
Palestine in their pursuit of the Hyksos. Their successors 
advanced farther the conquests which they had begun, the 
result being the formation of the Asiatic empire of Tuthmosis III. 
These conquests stimulated the national consciousness to an 
unprecedented degree. New ‘modem’ tendencies appeared. 
The break with tradition was made apparent in the introduction 
of a great novelty, the Mitannian marriages. Tuthmosis IV 
married the daughter of Artatama, king of Mitanni, who was 
really queen under the name Mutemuia; Amenhotep III took 
to wife first Gilukhipa, Dushratta’s sister, then her daughter, 
Tadukhipa; Amenhotep IV married Nefertete, the Egyptian 
name of a daughter of the same Dushratta; but his ‘great wife’, 
the real queen, was Ti, who was not a princess of the blood. 
This was a direct break with the tradition of centuries, which 
required that in the veins of the Pharaohs there should flow only 
the blood of the gods, both on the father’s and the mother’s 
side, and resulted in the king marrying his own sister in order 
to have an heir whose descent would be derived exclusively 
from the sun-god. Moreover, Amenhotep III hunted like an 
ordinary mortal; his relations with the king s of Babylon and 
Mitanni were such that they called him their ‘brother’. What 
a difference there was between this life of the Pharaohs and the 
religious awe, the inaccessible immobility which surrounded 
their ancestors. The conflict between the new spirit and 
tradition showed itsdf openly under Amenhotep IV. The proof 
of wisdom and cleverness consisted in manipulating the oppos- 
ing tendencies and giving the ‘modem’ needs sufficient play to 
prevent a catastrophe. Amenhotep IV grasped only the ideal 
aspect of the problem. Ti, Nefertete, and a favourite, the 
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priest Ay, formed his immediate entourage. It would appear 
from contemporary documents that the young Pharaoh was 
influenced mainly by the first two, and, however intelligent 
they may have been, these two women were hardly capable 
of revealing to him the needs of his empire. 

Human personality, so strongly brought to the forefront by 
Tuthmosis Ill’s conquests, had been projected on to the divine 
personality, that is to say, the god, even more so than the 
pharaoh, was considered to be king of the world. 

Under Amenhotep IV, the title I^-Hwr-akhte, that is Ri- 
Horus of the Horizon, was still used, but with the addition ‘who 
rejoices upon the Horizon in his name of Shu, who is in the 
sun’s disk, aten\ and, since the formula was too lengthy, it was 
reduced to the single word aten or the sun’s disk. Aten supplanted 
the old word for god, neter; it, or rather the entire formula of 
which it was an abbreviation, laid stress upon the new form of 
god, namely, the light or the vital heat wkick accompanies all life, 
and not merely the material sun. The ancient symbol of this 
god was the pyramidion, and the sign which designated him the 
falcon. But these symbols were understood only in Egypt. 
Amenhotep IV aimed at a wider sphere of influence; he adopted 
a new symbol — the sun’s disk giving forth its rays in every 
direction, each ray terminating in a human hand. The meaning 
of this symbol was clearly the power which was derived from 
the sun and directed the world and the Jiffairs of mankind. 

The king displayed great zeal in favour of the new cult. 
The priests of AmOtn grew increasingly more annoyed as they 
saw the resources which hitherto had been the apanage of their 
old god being now transferred to the king. A crisis seemed 
imminent, but was diverted by prompt action on the king’s 
part — ^he dispossessed the priests and struck oflf the god’s name 
from aU the monuments upon which it was to be foirnd. He 
changed his own name to Akhemten, and then built a new 
capital named Akhetaten, Aten’s Horizon, to-day d-Anaama. 
All this shows clearly how definitdy the pharaoh set out to found 
a religion entirdy new in form. 

We still possess a hymn to Aten, in which there is no trace of 

I Y 
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polytheism; after an introduction in which we are told that the 
king and queen adore Aten^ the hymn begins: 

Morning. Your arising is beautiful on the Sky’s horizon, 

O living Aten, and life begins anew; 

You shine on the eastern horizon, 

• You fill the earth with your benefactions. 

Midday. You are truly beautiful, shining, raised above the earth, 
Your rays envelop all the lands that you have made, 
You embrace them with your love; 

You are distant and your rays are on the earth. 

You are in the heights and daylight is the trace of your 
footprints. 

Mght. You set on the western horizon. 

The earth is in darkness like unto death. 

Men go to sleep in their homes; their heads are covered, 
Their noses stopped, their eyes no longer see. 

They take all their belongings, 

They are under their heads. 

They are without consciousness. 

The lion comes out of its den, 

Serpents bite, 

The earth is silent: 

The heights are hidden on the horizon. 

Sunrise. The earth is illuminated, you arise on the horizon, 
Aten shines forth and brings back the day; 

He banishes darkness, for you spread your rays; 
Every day Egypt is in festal array. 

Men awake; they are active 
For you spur them on; 

They wash their limbs and put on their clothes; 
They adore your arising. 

Upon the earth all are at work. 

All the animals go into their pastures, 

Trees and plants grow; 

Birds fly in the thickets; 

Their wings adore your ‘double’. 

The cattle bound. 
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The small birds live again when you rise upon them, 
Ships go up and down the river, 

For all ways open up when you appear; 

The fish of the rivers leap up towards you: 

Your rays penetrate to the bottom of the sea. 

Aten, source It is you who bring forth the seed of woman 
of life. And create the seed of man. 

It is you who give life to the child in its mother’s 
womb, 

You who calm the child so that he weeps not, 

Who feed him at his mother’s breast. 

Who give breath to animate what you create. 

When the child falls from out the womb, on the day 
of its birth, 

You open its mouth for speech, 

And satisfy its wants. 

When the chicken is in the egg, 

A cackle in the stone. 

You give it interior breath 
To naake it live. 

When you have caused it to develop 
Sufficiently to break the egg. 

It comes forth to proclaim its existence, 

And it walks on its feet as soon as it emerges. 

Aten^ the How numerous are your works! 

Ubiquitous, You created the earth, by your will, you alone, 

Man and beasts, great and small, 

Everything that walks upon the earth. 

Everything that flies in the air. 

From Syria to Kush, and in Egypt, 

You put everyman in his place . . . ^ 

The reformer does not seem to have considered Aten the 
fountain of Justice. 

The Pharaoh’s innovations seem to have irritated both the . 
clergy and the military leaders. Tutankhaten, realizing the 
dangers of the situation, brought back the court to Thebes, 
revived the cult of Amfrn, and substituted Amlin for Aten in his 

* There are three or four more stanzas in the same manner but less interesting. 
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own name. The religious creafion of Akhenaten had failed 
completely. It had no influence upon the evolution of religion 
in Egypt. 

In Canaan. 

We have seen that, about 1500, while the Cassite princes 
reigned upon the banks of the Euphrates, the suzerainty of 
Egypt had supplanted Babylon in Canaan. This fact entailed 
no sudden change in its civilization, for the suzerainty was a 
feeble one. Egypt was far away aind weak, and there existed 
in Canaan a juxtaposition of extremely diverse elements which 
were a continual source of rivalry and agitation, capable either 
of helping Egypt by dividing its vassals amongst themselves, or 
of acting against Egyptian interests in the event of a common 
feeling uniting them. Amongst these various elements may be 
mentioned, in the north the Aramean nomads, Ahlame, Suti, 
and Sagaz, of whom more win be said later. The sheikhs in 
this region of northern Syria were Hittites — ^for instance Aki-izzi, 
Namiawaza, the son of Shuttarna — as were also the chieftains of 
certain Canaanite cantons, at Jerusalem for example. 

In the region of Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon, in the country 
of Amurru, a movement towards independence was taking 
shape, always ready to make common cause with the malcon- 
tents, in the hope of delivering the country from Egyptian 
influence; this movement is represented mainly by the people 
caiUed Khabiru, or ideographically Sagaz or Gaz. They are 
feared by the king of Byblus, all the more so when their leader, 
Abd-ashirta, vindicates his claim to become prince of Amurru, and 
takes possession of Sumur and several other towns. The king in 
terror writes to the Pharaoh: ‘All my towns, those which are in 
the mountains as well as those which are near the sea, have 
joined the Gaz. Byblus and two towns are left to me.’ 

Azira, Ashirta’s son, after having been for some time on 
friendly relations with Egypt, abandons it, joins the Hittites 
and makes a pact with their king Subbiluliuma. Strengthened 
by the support he has thus gained, he banishes the foreign 
representatives and gives the country a degree of independence. 
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The Hittites have established one of their representatives in 
Kinza, at Gadesh on the Orontes, and from this centre they 
attempt to rouse up the districts of Nukhashshe and Ni which 
desire to retain their allegiance to Egypt. 

In Canaan, the kinglets blame one another when they fear 
that they will be forced to bear the yoke of a rival power. 
Labaia, although he is in alliance with the king of Egypt, is 
one of the most feared amongst them. He has gained an 
important ally in the person of Tagi, Tagi who guides the 
Pharaoh’s caravans, Tagi who receives royal gifts from Egypt. 
Soon Hilki-ili joins them, only to break with Labaia subse- 
quently, but after his death he makes common cause with his 
son. Arta-khepa, at Jerusalem, alarmed at the intrigues of 
these ambitious chieftains, writes letter after letter to the 
Pharaoh, who, however, seems to have paid no attention to them. 
It is probable that, acting upon the information supplied to 
him by his representatives, he decided to abandon the prince 
of Jerusalem, just as he seems to have left the leaders of the 
other countries to their own dissensions. The Hebrews are not 
slow to take advantage of the weakness of the Egyptian govern- 
ment and the dissensions by which Canaan is divided; under 
the guidance of their Judges’ they enter in and establish 
themselves in the country. The most stubborn enemies they 
have to meet are on the coast, south of Jaffa — the Philistines. 

The Hittites, 

The Hittites reached the zenith of their power about the four- 
teenth century. The principal sources for their literature are 
hieroglyphic inscriptions either incised or in relief, and cuneiform 
tablets of which several thousand were discovered at Boghaz- 
keui in 1906. Various indications point to their language 
being Indo-european, One of the most important documents 
at present known to us is the Code of Laws. 

This code is written on clay tablets in cuneiform characters, 
and in the Hittite language. It is not known what king had the 
laws codified; it was presumably one of the following three— 
Subbiluliuma {c, 1390-1350), Mursil II [c, or 
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Hattusil (c. 1300-1270). It reveals the following state of 
society. 

Beneath the king are the ‘men-of-arms’ and vassals (‘fief- 
men’). In the majority of the articles a distinction is made 
between free men and slaves. 

The term ‘men-of-arms’ is rather vague: one article names 
warriors, archers, stable-grooms, and squires. Associates of the 
free men are mentioned; a distinction is made between educated 
and uneducated men and women, referring, probably, to the 
lower classes, since they can be hired. 

The law-maker treats of doctors, merchants, ‘mixers of 
unguents’ (chemists), barbers, metal-workers, smiths, potters, 
weavers, tailors, cobblers, lace-makers, shepherds, gardeners, 
fowlers, rearers of dogs and other animals — ^pigs, horses, and 
cattle. 

Agriculture is highly developed. Irrigation — canals are built 
all over the country to allow the fields to be watered (the term 
‘waterer’ or ‘irrigator’ is even used in this code almost as a 
synonym of agriculturist). Among the agricultural products 
mentioned are onions and fruit-trees — ^pomegranate-trees, pear- 
trees, apple-trees — ^vines, and barley. 

From the fact of the possession, renting, or administration of 
land arise taxes and imposts of various kinds which are paid 
to the king, the temple, or the community. Premises (stables, 
houses, and even villages) can be rented, various articles (such 
as metal dishes and trays), animals (cattle and horses), and 
persons hired. Among the articles of food and drink we find 
mention of bread, beef, kid, lamb, mutton, pork, butter, cheese, 
honey, wine, and beer. The metals used are silver, bronze, and 
copper. 

We are told little about the religious aspect. The sun-god 
and the god Teshub are mentioned, priests, sacrifices, and 
sacrificial vestments. Before setting out upon an expedition, 
war-like no doubt, an oblation of fine flour and a libation of 
wine are offered up, and, in order to find one’s house intact 
upon returning, it is consecrated by the sacrifice of a sheep, ten 
loaves, and a measure of beer. An oblation of fine flour is also 
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offered up to consecrate the boundary of a new field when 
bought. There is another case in which five sheep, thirty loaves, 
and three measures of beer are sacrificed — ‘if upon one sowing 
another person sows a second sowing’ and ploughs it. 

This code does not mention the marriage-contract. The 
parents can dispose of their daughter in return for the woman’s 
‘purchase-price’. Marriage may be, if it is not always, preceded 
by a betrothal by which ‘the girl is bound to the man’. 

It is not clear who is entrusted with the administration of 
justice, the courts are hardly mentioned more than once. 

In Assyria, between the fifteenth and thirteenth centuries, 
another king, belonging probably to the powerful dynasty of 
Ashur-uballit, promulgated a collection or code of laws which 
seems to be a compilation of the judgements pronounced by the 
king and his deputies, to which the force of law was given. But 
this collection probably contains only a small portion of Assyrian 
law; it does not mention, for example, the law with regard to 
contracts such as sales, hire, societies, and loans at interest. 
Such as we possess it, it deals with marriage, ownership, security, 
crimes, and misdemeanours. The various subjects are not 
treated as a whole, the law being limited to the consideration of 
individual cases which have necessitated the intervention of the 
legislator. In other matters, the unwritten law was no doubt 
supreme. 

I. Marriage, Marriagewasprecededbya betrothal ceremony. 
The young man poured scented wine on the girl’s head, and 
presented her with cakes. He gave her ornaments to the value 
of a tirkatu and presented gifts to her father. Ordinarily a 
document was drawn up in which the wife’s obligations were 
set down. In the case of a widow, cohabitation for two years 
with her future husband took the place of this document. 

It is to be noted that the wife was not obliged to live in her 
husband’s house; she could live in her father’s house and 
receive her husband there. When she lives with her husband, 
she brings with her the property her father had given her to 
assist in defraying the marriage expenses. Her sons alone have 
a claim upon these goods; her husband’s brothers have no light 
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to them. When she lives with her father, the husband can give 
her a donation {nudunnu), and, if she accepts it, she is thereby 
responsible for her husband’s debts. If the wife lives with her 
father, or if her husband has made her live in a house apart 
from himself, the husband must provide for her upkeep when 
he goes away on a journey. 

A wife living in the same house as her husband remains there 
upon his death. Her sons are obliged to provide her food and 
keep. 

The law enjoins marital fidelity upon the woman; a breach of 
fidelity is punishable by the death of the unfaithful wife and her 
accomplice. 

Levirat. Upon the death of her husband, his wife must marry 
her brother-in-law, even if, during her marriage, she lived in 
her father’s house. If her brother-in-law is betrothed at the 
time of her husband’s death, he must, none the less, marry the 
widow, without, however, breaking his own engagement, for the 
engaged man’s father can insist upon the intended marriage taking 
place; in this case, his son will have two wives, and his own 
fiancee wiU be only his second wife, instead of being his first 
as she had expected. Thus, the Assyrian law of Levirat does not, 
like the Hittite law, lay down the absence of issue as a condition. 

As in the case of a widow, the betrothed girl must, when her 
intended husband dies or disappears, marry one of his brothers, 
aged at least ten years. If her future husband has no brothers, 
then she must marry his father, or, if his father is dead, his son, 
if he has one aged at least ten. Otherwise, the fiancee’s father 
can give her in marriage to whoever he wishes, having first 
returned the equivalent of what he received for her. 

Married women must always be veiled when they appear in 
public, as a sign of their husbands’ ownership of them. 

2. Oumership of Property. The fields belonging to diiferent 
proprietors are separated by boundary stones or trenches. Any 
one convicted of having lessened the area of the field adjoining 
his own by moving the boundary stones is bound to make 
reparation of three times the amount of land which he has 
ususped, and incurs in addition the triple penalty of ten blows 
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of a rod, one montli of forced labour in the king'^s service, and 
the cutting off of a finger. The punishment for altering the 
position of a fence is a smaller one. Other infringements have 
their own penalties. 

When a conflict arises with regard to the use of the waters for 
irrigation, the judges are to grant the exclusive right to use the 
water to him of two neighbours who can furnish evidence of his 
goodwill. The same applies to the water of rivers, but in this 
case the law provides for the intervention of the mayor and 
five leading personages of the town. 

The head of the family’s property often remains undivided 
upon his death. His sons may divide it amongst them, but in 
case they do not the law lays down rules to prevent disputes. 

The transfer of ownership of property such as land or house- 
property must comply with certain conditions laid down with 
the object of giving publicity to the transaction. The purchaser 
is obliged to proclaim through the medium of the public crier 
three times in a month his will to purchase. All persons claiming 
rights in the property are bound to produce their title to such 
claims before the competent tribunal, and if such claims are 
not made before the expiration of one month they are 
foreclosed. 

3- Security, The creditor’s security is the person of the debtor. 
He is entitled to bring home the debtor with him and can make 
him work for him but not sell him. 

The creditor who has received as a pledge his debtor’s child 
has a right to this child’s services until by its work it has paid 
back its father’s debt. If the child be a daughter, the creditor 
has a right to marry her, but may, for an agreed sum, renounce 
all claim to his pledge in favour of the girl’s intended husband. 

4. Crimes and Misdemeanours. We shall just note that all 
persons are punished equally. For example, the husband cannot 
absolve his wife and punish her accomplice. Usually, the 
punishment is ordained by law, and this legal penalty is fixed 
and personal: a husband is not responsible for his wife’s crimes, 
nor brothers for their brothers’. The penalties are either 
corporal (bastinado, castration, facial mutilation, forced 
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labour), or pecuniary. Compensation is allowed in certain 
cases — ^robbery, rape, &c. 

Egppt and Canaan. 

Egypt and Canaan exercised a reciprocal influence upon each 
other; thus, Amon and other minor deities found their way into 
Canaan, and on the other hand, the Semitic deities passed over 
into Egypt. The Babylonian tongue still survived in Canaan 
and resembled in many respects the native language, so that 
the Pharaoh had to have interpreters and scribes at his court to 
translate his prefects’ dispatches and compose answers to them. 

The Egyptian conquest established a certain degree of 
religious syncretism; at Ta'annak several small statues of 
Astarte adorned with the Chaldean tiara have been discovered 
among the ruins which date from the eighteenth dynasty. On 
the other hand, the statues of Astarte found at Tell es-Sefy are 
Egyptian in the arrangement of the hair and bear Babylonian 
symbols. At Gezer all are strictly Egyptian. In the latter town 
many scarabs have come to light, particularly scarabs bearing 
the spiral motif which is characteristic of the time of the Hyksos 
and the period from the thirteenth to the sixteenth dynasty. 
Nevertheless, no really new current of an original nature 
appeared, until the fertile impulse, which originated in Aegea 
and not in Egypt, and had penetrated to all the southern 
provinces of Canaan by the fourteenth century. 

Between the sixteenth and the twelfth centuries an important 
advance is made in ceramic-work by the introduction of the 
potter’s wheel, and the use of a finer paste. Towards the end of 
this period the prevailing colours are whitish, grey, and greenish. 
From north to south, at Lakish, Tell Zakariya, Gezer, and 
Ta'annak, the jars axe more slender m outline, flat-bottomed 
and with the handles put in different places on the body; they 
are like the Mycenean vases. The jugs have more beautifully 
executed necks, and the handles are more firmly fixed on to the 
main portion and upper edge of the base. Lids, fuimels, 
portable stoves, perfume-burners, &c., have also been found. 

Usually, the painted pottery of this period is more readily 
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distinguishable from the native pottery by the decorative 
elements than by the differences in the style of manufacture: 
thin strokes are preferred to heavy ones, monochrome figures 
to those in various shades of colouring. The sides of the vessel 
are nearly always carefully polished and it is often dipped in a 
colouring substance. When the painted decoration consists of 
animals or plants the line ornament is entirely accessory, as for 
example at Tell Zakariya, Ta'annak, Tell es-Sefy, and Lakish. 

From north to south, a single type is everywhere found, 
representing birds with big paimch, long twisted neck, curved 
beak and large wings. 

In Mycenean ceramic in Egypt and in Babylonia enamel- 
glazed pottery was common, whereas there is no trace of it 
found in Palestine until the twelfth century. 

Canaanite ceramic was incapable of creating new forms, but 
suflSciently original to evolve a new arrangement of borrowed 
elements. 

As we have already said, the domination of the Pharaohs had 
introduced religious syncretism into Canaan, but this coimtry, 
in return, obliged the Egyptians to use the Babylonian language 
in its transactions with it, since this was the language used by 
their chiefe in official, and sometimes in private, correspondence.* 

^ In 1887 there were discovered at cl-Amarna, about 190 miles south of Cairo, 
358 letters on tablets, both entire and fragmentary, mostly written in Assyro- 
Babylonian and glossed in the Canaanite language. They contain the corre- 
spondence of the kings of Gyms, Mitanni, or Upper Mesopotamia, of the Hittites, 
of Babylonia, of Assyria, and of various Canaanite minor kings or chieftains with 
the Egyptian Pharaoh or his officials, as well as the correspondence sent from 
Egypt to Asia at the same period. The Pharaohs of the time were Amenhotep III 
and IV, so that these letters go back to a period about 1410-1360 b.g. 

These documents are of supreme importance for a knowledge of the political 
state of Nearer Asia and especially of Canaan. We learn from them, in particular, 
that in the fourteenth or fifteenth century, b.g., after two centuries of Egyptian 
supremacy in Syria, Babylonian was the language officially used in the corre- 
spondence between the princes who were Egypt’s vassals and their suzerain. (The 
discoveries made at Ta'annak prove that Babylonian was also used for private 
correspondence.) The Canaanite glosses which frequently occur in these letters 
show that the language spoken in Canaan at this time was, as we have said, 
intermediary between Babylonian and Hebrew. 

Upon reading the letters of these petty kings of C an a an we are struck by their 
obsequiousness and their platitude. TTiey write to the Pharaoh, for ins t an ce, ‘I am 
the mud beneath thy feet; the dust beneath the king’s sandal; a footstool for thy 
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The ordinary people spoke Canaanite, a language mid-Way 
between Babylonian and Hebrew. Thus, for example, Milkili 
writes to the Pharaoh. 

To the King, my lord, my gods, my sun, say, thus speaks Milkili, 
your slave, the dust beneath your feet: 

At the feet of the King, my lord, my gods, my sun, seven and seven 
times I shall prostrate myself. 

In Egypt, the first Pharaohs of the eighteenth dynasty were 
too busy to interest themselves in art. Tuthmosis II, on the 
contrary, when he returned from his expeditions to the East, 
utilized his prisoners as masons and commenced to build a 
series of monuments which was continued by his successors, at 
Elephantine, Esneh, Coptos, Denderah, Napata, Karnak, and 
Luxor. 

The eighteenth dynasty died out in a welter of discord and 
civil wars. The later Pharaohs had gradually lost their Asiatic 
Empire. First Horemheb, then Seti I made great efforts to 
recover it, but conditions in Asia had undergone great changes. 
By battles and treaties the Hittites had extended their power as 

feet’; and again, ‘Even if the king had written to me, “Drive a bronze dagger into 
thy heart and die!” I would certainly have executed the king’s commands.’ 

Amenhotep IV — the great restorer of the Sun-cult under the form of a disk ateut 
from which he derived the title he wished to assume, Akhenaten — is constantly 
addressed as, ‘My sun; my lord is the sun rising daily upon the country and follow- 
ing the destiny of the Sun, his splendid father.’ 

The Pharaoh is a veritable god, and he is addressed as ‘my god’ or ‘my gods’. 

Another chieftain writes, ‘My two eyes are raised towards thee 1 If we ascend to 
the heavens, or descend into heU our head is in thy hands! 

‘The king, my lord, sees that there are powerful enemies opposed to me and to 
Shuwwardata. Let the king, my lord, save his country from the hand of the Sa- 
gaz people. If not, let the king, my lord, at least send chariots to take us away 
lest our nerves kill us. Let the king, my lord, besides ask Yanhamu, his servant, 
what has been done to his country.’ 

In the ruins of a building which may have been a temple or the palace of prince 
Ishtar-washshur, at Tell Ta'annak, south-west of Megiddo, a small library of 
tablets of this period has been discovered, containing many private letters of which 
the following is an example: 

‘To Ishtat-i-shur Aman hashir 
May the god Adad preserve thy life ! 

Send thy brothers with their chariots; 

send also a horse, thy tribute, and the gifts, and all the prisoners which thou hast; 
send them to Megiddo to-morrow.’ 
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far as Kadesh and their influence spread to the western limits 
of Asia Minor. Seti I made a treaty of alliance with their 
king, Morusar. 

Under Ramesses II a group from Asia Minor ventured as far 
as the Egyptian coast; they were defeated, but a little later the 
Hittite king broke with Egypt, and formed an alliance with 
Naharin, northern Phoenicia, and the Lycians, who were 
later joined by a band of adventurers from Troy, Mysia, &c. 
The Pharaoh successfully defeated them at Kadesh, but in spite 
of this victory there were continual risings against him among 
all the peoples from the Euphrates to the Nile, which were 
finally brought to an end, after fifteen years of ever-recurrent 
wars and strife, by a treaty, written in the Hittite language, 
between Ramesses II and the Hittite king, whose daughter he 
married. The conditions and clauses of this treaty afford 
abundant evidence of the power of the Hittites. 

Ramesses II erected, restored, or completed the building of 
numerous temples and other monuments at Luxor, Abu Simbel, 
Abydos, Memphis, and elsewhere, as well as carrying out many 
works of public utility. At his death the empire’s boundary, 
north of Syria, was the valley of the Orontes. A town in the* 
Amorrite territory was called Mer-n-Ptah. 

The new Egyptian king whose name this was, vulgarly called 
Menepkiah.hvtd at peace with the Hittites, as a result, no doubt, 
of his faithful observance of the treaty which had been made 
thirty-six years previoxisly. In the third year of his reign^ a 
revolt broke out in the east; Askalon, the gateway of Egypt, the 
fortress of Gezer, Yenoam and all the eastern part of Syro- 
Palestine revolted against Egypt. The Pharaoh set out to wage 
war upon them. The result of this campaign is known to us only 
from a triumphal hymn: the towns were severely punished and 
all Palestine brought under the Egyptian yoke. The siege of 
Gezer lasted for more than a year. 

Meanwhile other enemies — the Libu or Rebu, the Tehenu 
and their allies the Sherden, Shekelesh (Si ci lia n s) , Ekwesh 
(Achaeans), Lycians and Teresh — ^invaded the Delta. This was 
Egypt’s hour of tragedy, and an event of world importance. 
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When the news of this new danger reached Merenptah, who 
was then engaged in fortifying Heliopolis and Memphis, he 
hurriedly mobilized his army. The battle lasted six hours. The 
invaders were beaten. Of nine thousand enemies killed, three 
thousand were allies of the Libyans. The booty was immense. 

A rebellion in Nubia in the latter years of the Pharaoh’s life 
was crushed. 

Ramesses II had almost emptied the royal treasury, besides 
Merenptah was too advanced in years to procure stone from 
the quarries to build a funerary temple, so he decided to plunder 
the tomb of Amenhotep III. His scribes effaced the list of 
buddings erected by the former ruler from one of the granite 
stelae, and engraved thereon the hymn of victory over the 
Libyans, and it is there that Israel is mentioned for the first 
time outside of the Bible: ‘Israel is desolate, he has no more 
seed.’ 

Merenptah was buried at Thebes after a reign of ten years. 

Did the Hebrew Exodus take place under Tuthmosis III 
(eighteenth dynasty) or Ramesses II (nineteenth dynasty), or 
again in the reign of Merenptah? The documentary evidence 
would assign it, and with a great degree of probability, to a 
date between 1440 and 1240, from the reign of Tuthmosis III to 
Merenptah. However that may be, the term Israilu on Meren- 
ptah’s triumphal stela is more likely to refer to Israelitish 
elements living a nomadic or semi-nomadic life in the land of 
Canaan, which they had never left. 

The Hebrews subsequently remember that — ^under this last 
Pharaoh, no doubt — ^their ancestors had been conscripted to 
restore^ the ‘towns’* of Pithom and of Raamses. What more 
natural than that a Pharaoh who was engaging upon the recon- 
struction of the ramparts, storehouses, and temples of these two 
fortified towns should employ the labour available on the spot, 
the people authorized to pasture their flocks and herds in the 
district? But the pride of the tribes of Israel revolted against the 

^ Bmld. But a town cannot be built like a house, but arises up gradually as the 
needs of the community demand. 

* The Hebrew is, ‘Towns for use as stores for the pharaoh, Pithom and Raamses.’ 
LXX, ‘The fortified towns of P . . 
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task. Moses became the soul of the opposition. He believed and 
he succeeded in convincing his people that they had with them 
their God, more powerful than all the gods of Egypt and that 
he would deliver the oppressed tribes. According to Biblical 
tradition, a succession of miracles enabled Moses to lead his 
brethren out of Egypt into the ‘desert of Sinai’, to form them 
into a people, and give them a code of religious, moral, and 
civil law in the name of Yahweh, their national god and the 
only true one. From this day forward, Yahweh is the god of 
Israel, and Israel the people of Yahweh. 

The Mosaic Code. In the Mosaic law as we know it certain 
pre-existent elements can be distinguished — ^in the first place, 
the obligations of the natural law, then, no doubt, the observance 
of the Sabbath and the practice of circumcision which was very 
widespread in the Semitic world, among the Idumeans, Moabites, 
Amorrites, Arabs, and Egyptians. Certain parts of the Code 
can be considered to-be direct or indirect imitations. The 
vestments worn by the Egyptian high-priest and those described 
in Exodus^ are almost identical— linen breeches, long tunic, 
pectoral, tiara. See. The same may be said of the tabernacle, of 
the altar of incense, and the table of the bread of ‘proposition’. 
There are striking resemblances between certain articles of the 
Mosaic Law and the Code of Hammurapi, king of Babylon in 
the twentieth century b.g., as, for instance, the penalty for 
rapine (which is less severe in the Hebrew law), for damage 
caused to another’s land; the law of retaliation, which finds a 
place in both codes; and, in particular, the law appertaining 
to marriage and everything connected with it. But the Mosaic 
law is adapted to the needs of a patriarchal society, semi- 
nomadic in character, which is ignorant of the complications of 
city life, whereas the Babylonian code envisages an opulent 
agricultural and commercial mode of life. Occasionally the 
principles are the same, but the applications of the principles 
are different and suited to the different conditions by which 
they were governed. Only the Mosaic law is strictly mono- 
theistic and its God demands holiness, purity, and almost 

* Exodus xxviii. 
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charity; there is nothing similar in Hammurapi’s code, only a 
relatively high idea of justice. 

With the object of preserving this monotheism, the law of the 
Israelites prescribes a single place of worship, with the obligation 
of a triple pilgrimage to the privileged place chosen by Yahweh. 
No altars may be erected elsewhere except in conformity with 
the following conditions: they must be of earth or of unhewn 
stone,* thereby emphasizing their improvised character, they 
must have no steps and God Himself must have chosen the site. 
Various seemingly petty provisions of the law were aimed at 
combating superstition. 

Phoenicia. 

Phoenicia was the country which had derived the greatest 
benefit from the Egyptian conquest. Its situation away from 
the military route® had saved it from the sufferings occasioned 
by the passage of armies. In addition, its sailors had the 
monopoly of trade between Egypt and other countries, with the 
result that Tyre and Sidon had attained a high degree of wealth 
and civilization. Caravans came thither laden with merchan- 
dise from far-distant lands. Trading depots were founded to 
develop commercial activity at Lakish at the source of the 
Jordan, at Hamath on the Orontes, at Tapsaque on the banks 
of the Euphrates, at Nisibe at the source of the Tigris, at Cyprus, 
Dor, Joppa, in the large towns of the Delta — ^Tanis, Bubastis, 
Mendes, Sais, and Memphis — ^in Asia Minor, Bithynia, Cilicia, 
Caria— in Delos, Paros and Melos— in Crete, and beyond the 
sea in Greece, Illyria, and Italy. 

The movement of the Hitdtes towards the centre of Asia, 

* Exodus XX. 24 - 6 . 

* Two roads 1^ from Egypt to Mesopotamia, first the caravan route which 
passed* a little to the left of Joppa and to the right of the Amorrean mountains and 
over the passes of Mount Carmel into the plain near Ta*annak, to Megiddo. 
The Carmel passes were so narrow that their passage was a dangerous undertaking, 
so there was another route, the military route, which crossed the Amorrean 
motintains and led through the plain of Jezreel to Megiddo. This latter place was 
an important centre, giving access to Coelesyria to troops coming from Egypt 
Beyond Megiddo the road passed over the mountain regions between the Jordan 
and Phoenicia, and on towards Ba'albek following the course of the Orontes as far 
as Hamath, and branching off in the direction of Carchemish. 
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which has been described, was resisted by the Phrygians and 
that of the Phrygians towards Greece was resisted by the Greeks 
and other Aegean peoples, ‘peoples of the sea’, as the Egyptians 
called them, and this was the cause of the arrival upon the 
coast of Egypt of a band of Tyrrhenian Pelasgians, in the reign 
of Merenptah. 

Fifty years later, Ramesses III had to undertake a great and 
laborious expedition into Syria for the purpose of protecting 
the ancient frontiers established by the people of Asia Minor 
which were yielding to the pressure of the European peoples. 
Danaens, Tyrsenians, Zakkala, and Philistines joined the 
confederation. Having conquered and ravaged Cilicia, the 
‘barbarians’ forced the Hittites to follow them, rallied the con- 
tingents at Carchemish and Kadesh to their cause, and descended 
upon Egypt, both by land and sea. 

Ramesses III gained two victories over them, one at sea, the 
other in the Delta, and organized two maritime expeditions, 
one on the Mediterranean, the other on the Red Sea. The result 
of his victories was that the Dardanian, Tyrsenian, Lycian, and 
Achaean invaders gave up their attempts in Egypt and poured 
into Italy. As for the Philistines, they settled in Canaan, and 
their allies the Zakkala in the neighbourhood of Dor, at the 
northern extremity of the rich plain of Saxon. 

Ramesses III worked the valuable Sinai quarries. At Thebes 
he built the great palace of Medinet Habu; he enlarged Kamak 
and restored Luxor, The spacious times of Tuthmosis III and 
Ramesses II seemed to have returned, and yet downfall was close 
at hand, for Egypt was wearied by four centuries of continual 
fighting, the people were decimated by military recruiting, the 
nobility grown effeminate through excess of material comfort 
and riches. The artists were inactive, limiting their efforts to 
mere copying or imitation of the work of their predecessors. 

The Philistms, 

We have already mentioned the Philistines.^ According to 

^ In the Bible the tenns PelishUy, plural Pelishtijim or PelishU)fiym occur, the last 
form twice (Amos ix. 7; i Chronides xiv. 10, Ketiybh). The country which they 
inhabited during the wars with Israel is iris Pelishixymt ‘the land of the Phi l i stines *, 

I Z 
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the Bible, they came from a country traditionally named 
Kaphtor,* about which nothing is known except that it was 
on the sea, and that the tradition connected with Kaphtor 
seems identifiable with the traditions of the historical glory of 
Crete, inasmuch as the Egyptians were acquainted with it.* 

or simply Peleshet. (Josephus calls them iroAeortvoi, except in Gen. x, where he 
calls them 0vXiarwoLj Antiquities, I, vi, 2.) 

The Septuagint writes oAAo^wAot for Philistines, even where the latter term is 
used by Philistines such as Goliath or Akhiyah. There are three exceptions— in 
the Pentateuch, where ^uAiort/tt and ^tAtortet/x occur; in Judges x. 6, 7, 

xiii. I, 5, xiv. 2, where the word is merely transcribed; and in Isaias ix, ii, where 
*EXXiijvas occurs. 

This word must have been derived from Philistine sources, since the same word 
is used to designate the same people in texts so widely apart as the texts of 
Ramesses Ill’s scribes and of the Assyrian annalists. 

* Amos ix. 7, and later Jeremias xlvii. 4, refer to' a Philistine connexion with a 
country called Kaphtor. In Deuteronomy ii. 23, a people called Kaphtoriym are 
mentioned, who came from Kaphtor, wiped out the ^Awiym, who inhabited the 
villages as far as Gaza, and took their place. From this geographical datum we can 
identify the Kapktoriym with the Philistines. Joshua mentions ^Awiym, south of the 
Philistines’, Joshua xiii. 3. 

A young Egyptian slave (i Samuel xxx. 14) describes an Amalekite invasion into 
the Negeb of the Kerethiy and the Negeb of the Kaleb. Ezechiel (xxv. 16) unites in 
his condemnation the Philistines, Kerethiym and ‘the remnant of the sea coast’; 
and Sophonias (ii. 5) exclaims ‘Woe to the Kerethiym and to KeruCan, the land of 
the Philistines. (The last passage is perhaps a marginal note.) Variant forms in 
the MS.: XeXeBt, Xappedi, XeXOi, XeXeroi, XoXXeri, &c. 

In three passages (2 Samuel xx. 23; 2 Kings xi. 4, 19) we find Kariy mentioned 
for Kerethiym among the bodyguards. 

* The word Keftiw, corresponding to Kaphtor, occurs in Egypt under the 
eighteenth dynasty; under Tuthmosis III it is a place-name and the name of a people. 

Foreigners bear tribute with them (according to the Rekhmire tomb) from Punt, 
Reteru,andjfir^iz«;,and (according to the tomb of Keftiw, Khttsi., 

Tunip, and Qadesh. We know from the excavations at Crete that these are some of the 
masterpieces of Cretan art (recent Minoan I and II; apogee of the Palace of Gnossos) 
that they bring into Egypt, and since the hieroglyphs tell us that there are messengers 
from Keftiw, it follows that Keftiw was at least a centre for the distribution of the 
products of Cretan civilization and a region under the direct influence of Crete. 

Nevertheless, the origin of the Zakkala-Philistine-Washasha league need not be 
sought for in Crete itself, for these pirates found allies along the strip' of sea-coast 
opposite Crete, Pamphilia, and Lycia — and, perhaps, along the whole coast of 
Asia Minor, including the islands of the Aegean and even Greece, since it was 
believed that all this country had been peopled by the same race and enjoyed the 
same Aegean civilization. From this it would result that the Philistines were not 
really a people, but an amalgam of clans which came from Crete and from the 
extreme south-western point of Asia Minor. The disparate elements of their 
primitive culture had been fused long since, and they implanted a ‘Cretan’ civiliza- 
tion in the southern regions of Canaan. 
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There exists no Hebrew text which states explicitly at what 
period the Philistines first appeared in Canaan, but the study 
of the Bible would go to show that they had not long been in 
the country when the Israelites arrived there.' 

A bitter struggle between the two people ensued. It began in 
Shamgar’s^ time; in Samson’s day the Philistine domination, 
which was supported by the divisions of Israel, ^ was complete 
and accepted passively.'* It was not, moreover, an exclusively 
military domination. ^ There seems to have been no barrier of 
language between them, since Samson, without the aid of an 
interpreter, proposes ‘riddles’ to the Philistines which they solve. 

However, hard pressed by their common enemy, the tribes 
sank their rivalries and came together, and, after the defeat of 
Eben-ha-ezer, the subsequent truce and a further attack by the 
Philis tines which they repulsed victoriously, they chose them- 
selves a king. 

The Philistines were at Beyth-El in the heart of the country. 


* We arc told in Judges i. 19 that ‘the inhabitants of the plain’ (i.e. of the sea- 
coast) drove off the attack of the Israelites ‘because they had chariots of iron*. 
The Hebrews did not succeed in capturing Gaza, nor Askalon, nor Akkaron 
(Judges i. 18, to be read with the Septuagint, otherwise i. 18, would be in contra- 
diction with 19 and with iii. 3, and Joshua, xiii. 3). In Genesis xii, xx, xxi,* 
Exodus xxiii. 31; Joshua xiii. 2, the Philistines are referred to by anticipation 
(Genesis xxvi. 8, read with LXX ‘Abiymelek king of Gherar’ and not ‘king of the 
Philistines’). 

The old song of Debora mentions Dan as a seafaring people who remain on their 
ships, whilst their brethren are withstanding the onslaught of the Siyscra invasion 
(Judges V. 17). Now Danite dans abandoned the coast and went to live in the 
distant lands of Laiysh which, although fertile, were burnt up by the sun and full 
of fever. This fact would be explained by the settlement of the Philistines in the 
Negeb. (Note that Samson, the hero of the Israelitish opposition, was from 
Sore’ah, whence the Danite explorers who discovered Laiysh had set out; Judges 
xiii. 2, and xviii. 2, 14.) 

2 In the days of Shamgar the highways were not safe, ‘there were no caravans’ 
(Judges V. 6 ). This marks the beginning of the struggle, the date of which cannot 
be accurately determined. It is to be noted that (i) in Judges v. 6, S h a mg ar is the 
oppressor, whilst in iii. 31, he is a judge; (ii) the name is not Hebrew; (iii) iii. 31 
seems to have been misplaced, other versions place Shamgar after Samson. 

3 Cf. Judges iv. 1-5,6-57. 

^ Since the Judeans who are about to deliver him up say to him (xv, 1 1) ‘Enowest 
thou not that the Philistines are rulers over us? Why hast thou done this wrong 
unto them?’ There is nothing definite in Judges x. 6, 7, ii. 

* Judges xiv. i, 7, 10, ir. 
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They were defeated at the pass of Michmash. Shortly afterwards 
they saw coming towards them David who had beaten them at 
Qe'iylah and was now escaping from the wrath of King Saul 
The young warrior did not march against his king; he fixed his 
head-quarters at Siolagh (Siceleg), southwards from Negeb, 
and contented himself with occasional successful raids on the 
nomads which enabled him by means of presents to strengthen 
the bonds which united him to the sheikhs of the tribe of 
Juda. 

The Philistines slew Saul and Jonathan at Gelboe (Gilboa). 
When they learnt of David’s investiture at Hebron they made 
an attempt at establishing themselves in Jerusalem, in order 
to prevent any means of cohesion between north and south, 
but they were defeated first at Ba al Perasim and then in the 
valley of the Rephaim. Henceforward, they were unable to 
profit by the dissensions among the Hebrews; we even find them, 
under the name Pelethians, among David’s bodyguard, and a 
whole corps of soldiers was composed of natives of Gath, one of 
the Philistine satrapies. The power and individuality of the 
Philistines was broken, and for ever. 

The history of the Philistines belongs to the period when iron 
was replacing bronze in the eastern Mediterranean basin. This 
whole period is covered with a sort of cloud through which we 
can discern the troubles and the upheavals which we have just 
described. 

The Medinet Habu figures represent the Philistine warriors 
with a head-dress resembling a toque made from upright 
feathers, fastened by a strap under the chin, armed with 
swords, daggers, javelins, long Carian lances, and mounted on 
cube-shaped chariots with two solid, spokeless wheels, drawn by 
four oxen; the maritime contingents have small boats propelled 
by oars, with very high prows and stems. 

Their tombs found at Gezer were stonework vaults, in which 
the bodies were laid on their backs. Large quantities of ceramic 
were placed in them, but very litde pottery; numerous statues 
of Astarte and of Sekhmetwere found, and many more objects of 
personal adornment than in other burial-places, rich offerings of 
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silver and alabaster vases (hitherto extremely rare), mirrors in 
women’s graves, and supplies of foodstuffs. 

The Philistine god Daghon had his own temple whilst the 
Canaanite deities seem as yet to be adored only in the open, in 
the bamothj and Yahweh in the tent of the Ark. 

In spite of racial enmity, divine anathemas, and the danger 
to which they were thus exposing their national unity, the 
Israelites, having found a more advanced state of civilization in 
the country which they had conquered, adopted Canaanite 
customs in the exercises of their religion. 

Absolute uniformity did not, however, obtain in all Palestine; 
whereas Beyth-Shemesh reached the zenith of its development 
under Philistine influence, in Jericho everything stagnated in 
the twelfth century, and wasted away in the Canaanite deca- 
dence.^ Between the twelfth and the ninth centuries the 
Israelites were in occupation of the country. At the beginning 
of this period there is no marked difference, except perhaps its 
degeneracy, between Palestine ceramic-work and Mycenean 
pots, jugs, dishes and large containers for water, oil or grain; 
gradually, however, a real transformation takes place occasioned 
by the preponderance of new needs among a nation varying in 
organization, tendencies, and spirit, by the influence of the art 
of foreign countries — ^Rhodes, Cyprus, and Crete, instead of 
Mycenae— and by the use of new instruments. 

The oenochoe-shaped vases, or bilbil, of the preceding period 
are supplanted by jugs of analogous design, in which, however, 

* The Semitic era had begun in Jericho at a period which cannot be determined 
with accuracy. The new Canaanite occupants certainly worked bronze, made 
clay into brides, pottery, and statuettes; they engaged in agriculture. About the 
fifteenth century, Jericho suffered enormously as a result, perhaps, of the Egyptian 
conquest, and the industrious population rebuilt another fortified endosure with 
numerous dwelling-houses, hav ing first, it would seem, razed everything to the 
ground before building it up afiresh. Egyptian influence is apparent in the utensils 
used in their pottery. Then the silence of death reigns supreme for another 
period. (Joshua had destroyed the town. . . .) However, the common people, who 
could not be rooted out horn their native place, returned to find a dwelling amongst 
the ruins of the opulent town; and when Hid of Beyth-El later chooses this town as 
his fief and it prospers, it undergoes the influence of Cyprus, especially in ceramic- 
work. The rectangular ‘palace’, with its wide walls, rooms almost square, like the 
Ifhitlani of Scnd-jirli, appears to date firom the same period (ninth to eighth 
centuries). 
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the foot gradually decreases in size and finally disappears in z 
flat-bottomed vessel with the increasingly more spherically 
shaped body. 

The clay is fine, but the colour remains the same, for example, 
at Tell Zakariya. The neck and body are decorated by a band 
due to Cypriot influence, at Ta'annak and Tell Djedeideh. Also 
under Cypriot influence gourd-shaped vases are manufactured 
narrower and flatter in the body, or sometimes shaped like 
almond-shells. The neck is sometimes made in the form of a 
double disk of careful workmanship. 

This period is thus characterized by a degeneration in all the 
Mycenean types of big vases, which become heavy, thick and 
are made from bad paste, by the transformation of the oenochoe, 
a preference for the gourd-shaped vase and the gradual 
disappearance of geometrical ornament. 

David and Solomon, 

In a few years of able and clever government David and his 
officers had transformed the Hebrews into conquerors. They 
enforced respect for their authority from the Banks of the 
Orontes to ‘the torrent of Egypt’ and the shores of the Red 
Sea. Moab, Edom, and Ammon were under the direct control of 
their officials. The Philistines furnished wheat and oil for the 
royal table; Phoenicia sent its artists and its precious woods. 
Zobah, Hamath, and the states of Aramea paid tribute. The 
kingdom almost became an empire-, but it was an unsound and 
unstable organization. While David and his generals were alive 
they maintained their position, but the Hebrews yielded early 
to their agricultural proclivities and fell back into their petty 
tribal rivalries. 

Towards the end of his life David appointed to succeed him 
Solomon, the son of Bethsabee, wife of Urias the Hittite king, 
instead of Adonias his fourth son, bom of Haggit. From now 
on the kingship becomes a purely military institution: the king 
is really king. Henceforward, the people of Yahweh have a 
policy to pursue and interests to defend. Their history is subject 
to all the turns of fortune which rule the history of the human 
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race, but with this important difference, that a pact unites their 
king to Yahweh, and that Yahweh himself will always have, 
through his prophets, the supreme direction of the destinies of 
Israel which are to end in the reign of the Messiah. Solomon 
made a marriage of alliance with the Pharaoh of Egypt and built 
for his wife a residence similar to his own. He constructed the 
royal palace and the Temple with materials partly supplied by 
Hiram of Tyre. Jerusalem became a true capital. 

The town is actually situated on the steep eastern slope, 
near the anticlinal ridge; its orography is fixed during the 
Pleistocene; through the agency of water and atmospheric 
forces all alluvial deposits have been swept away, the lowest 
strata of the upper Pliocene laid bare and the plateau, so to 
speak, carved out during the various and prolonged phases of the 
pluvio-glacial period. 

The watershed is drained through the Kidron into the Red 
Sea about 16 miles distant as the crow flies, 1,285 feet below 
the level of the Mediterranean, and 3,860 feet below the crest of 
the Jerusalem plateau. 

The soil of the town belongs solely to the Cretaceous period 
— end of the secondary era — characterized in the Devonian 
period by the ka~kuly^ a very white limestone with red or 
yellowish streaks, soft and hence easily deteriorating when 
exposed to the air; in the Senonian period the same soil is 
characterized, only on the eastern hill and on the eastern bank 
of the Kidron, by the rock called mezzy, white with pink stripes 
alternating with limestone or argilous marls and hard silicious 
chalks. At the Turonian period, at ELharam for example, the 
rocks vary considerably in formation and in permeability, and 
are thus sometimes striated by a regular system of litdc channels 
jo inin g up cavities of all dimensions. Caves arc plentiful. The 
beautiful malaky rock of the western hill can be used for all 
purposes. It is soft when first brought out of the cavern but 
becomes hard when exposed to the air. The two enormous 
passages cut out by the ELidron and Rababy go right through 
the Turonian system as far as the Cenomanian. 

A soil of such formation could not yield a plentiful supply of 
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water. In the rainy season the water trickling on the surfact 
of the ground flows into the natural arteries of drainage— 
the Rababy, Tyropoeon, and Kidron. On the other hand, the 
area is too limited for this water to supply even a small regular 
spring.* The only region where weUs would be possible is the 
south-eastern base of the two hills of Jerusalem, and in fact one is 
known in the Kidron — ain Umm ed-Daradj, or Pool of Shoe— 
which is intermittent,^ since the waters which have filtered 
slowly and progressively through almost the entire northern 
region of the town and even as far as the western bank of 
the Kidron, are all directed upon the Turonian cavities, and 
having passed through one or more natural syphons from 
one hollow to another, eventually issue forth at ain-Umm 
ed-Daradj. 

No earthquake occurred of sufficient intensity to cause the 
disappearance of am already existing spring or lake, and history 
shows that for two thousand years the water system has 
remained identical. 

From these facts it is clear that rain is very important for 
Jerusalem. There are two periods in the year, the dry period, 
from about the 15th of May to the 15th of October, and the 
rainy period. The influence of the east and west winds on a site 
placed at a great height upon a mountain-ridge between the 
Mediterranean and the immense Syro-Arabian desert can 
readily be imagined. Along the southern end of the Ghor and 
above the abyss of the Asphaltite lake and the arid hills of the 
Judean desert the harsh, torrid south-east winds blow in; the 
worst of these winds is the khamsin, which the Babylonians 
represented as a ‘demon’, or a hybrid, mischievous and ugly- 
featured wild beast. 

The influence of the climate with its rain, winds, heat, and 
sudden and great changes in the same day, its malaria and the 
proximity to the desert, has had its part in moulding the 
peculiar character of the inhabitants of Jerusalem, which is 

* Mamillah. is only a reservoir. 

2 This fact is easily comprehensible from the application to Jerusalem of the 
general principle of intermittent springs. 
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characterized by what might almost be termed a state of 
continued nervous tension. Individual and concerted activity is 
almost invariably sporadic. 

In Solomon’s time, the town’s expansion to the western hill 
had necessitated the erection of a rampart right around it; 
one weak spot still remained, a breach in the line of defence — 
the cleft of the Tyropoen, south-west of Herod’s temple. This 
was closed by a millo, an embankment formed by a group of 
strong buildings such as bastions, towers, or forts protecting the 
two valleys. 

During the long period in which the Hebrews were consolida- 
ting their position, Egypt had become considerably weakened; 
its only aim seems to have been to protect its fiefe. Little it 
cared that a unified power had now taken the place of the 
many Canaanite clans, providing that the country recognized 
its suzerainty. Solomon did not dispute it; it was an easily 
home vassalage by which the Hebrew king was assured of large 
profits from his extensive trade vrith his powofiil neighbour and 
of reinforcements for finally breaking the Canaanites’ resistance. 

After Tuthmosis Ill’s reign Babylon had steadily declined 
while Ashur had increased in strength and boldness. 

The Cassite dynasty, enfeebled by age and not actuated by 
any warlike spirit, had endeavoured to seal the union between 
Assyria and Babylonia by treaties and marriages, in the time 
of Ashur-uballit, about 1400. Peace, however, did not last 
long; Ashur-ubaJlit was obliged to intervene in Babylon itself 
to suppress a rebellion with which the Assyrians were threatened. 
His successors had to struggle with indisciplined bands which 
harassed his frontiers from the Syrian side. Ashur, imder 
Tukulti-Inurta replaced Babylon’s influence over the districts 
around the Tigris and the Euphrates not only in the country 
surrounding Lake Van and the Nairi country, but in Babylon 
itself. He was deposed after a reign of seven years by a revolt 
led by the nobles who remained loyal to the Gassites, and 
Adad-shum-nasir was placed upon the throne. The authority 
of the Gassites reasserted' itself for a further period of about 
forty years, until it was replaced by the Assyrian Ashurdan I 
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and succumbed finally under the attacks of the Elamite king, 
Shutruk-Nahunte, who entered Babylon and killed its king, 
pillaged Sippar and returned to Elam laden with spoils, 
among which may be mentioned the famous stela of Naram- 
Sin, Hammurapi’s code, and a huge collection of Cassite 
kudurrus, 

Assyria in the twelfth century was a compact and vigorous 
kingdom. Tiglath-Pileser I, having defeated the king of 
Babylon several times and then turned his arms northwards, 
had seized the Hittite stronghold of Carchemish and then 
advanced as far as Lebanon, bringing under his sway the Semites 
of the north who, hitherto, had been to some extent suzerains 
of the Egyptians or of the Hittites. His empire over them was 
merely ephemeral, for the Aramean kingdoms of Sob 'a, Damas- 
cus, and Beth'Rekhob, taking advantage of the Hittites’ 
weakness, had succeeded in consolidating their independence 
to such a degree that Tiglath-Pileser’s successors had never 
molested them, at least until Ashur-nasir-apaFs accession. This 
latter monarch, who reigned from 884 until 860, followed 
the path which had been traversed by the armies of Tiglath- 
Pileser and bore arms triumphantly as far as Lebanon, ex- 
acting tribute from the towns of Mesopotamia, and receiving 
lowly homage and rich presents from the Hittites and Phoeni- 
cians. Ashur-nasir-apal did not disturb the Orontes country 
and Anti-Lebanon, for an Aramean kingdom had grown up and 
developed around Damascus, its capital, under such rulers as 
Rezon and Ben-Hadad I, and was then at its zenith. It was 
dangerous openly to molest so powerful a rival. 

The native population of Egypt had been so enfeebled by 
war that it no longer supplied sufficient recruits for the army. 
In order to compete with rivalry at home and maintain a 
sufficiently strong army abroad, the Pharaohs of Tanis were 
obliged to resort to hiring mercenaries more than their predeces- 
sors had done. 

Towards the end of the twentieth dynasty, Sheshonk, the 
fifth descendant of the Libyan Buyuwa, married a maiden of 
royal blood; Namaruti, his son, gained military and religious 
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honours. Sheshonk, his nephew, married his son Osorkon to the 
daughter of the last Pharaoh of the twenty-first dynasty and, on 
the latter’s death, was himself crowned king of Egypt. 

About this time the domestic difiiculties of the Hebrews 
supplied Sheshonk with the opportunity of continuing his 
predecessors’ Canaanite policy. 

Israel split in Two. 

The Israelite kingdom had maintained its comparative unity 
under Saul, David, and Solomon, but it subsequently became 
divided, mainly, it would seem, through the jealousy displayed 
towards Juda by the northern tribes, Ephraim in particular. 
The Bible relates the descent of this latter tribe from the 
celebrated patriarch, Joseph. It had flourished on the land 
which had fallen to its lot; Joshua had come from it, Shiloh, 
the old national sanctuary, was situated in its territory. Ephraim 
had long since displayed its arrogance.’ The reigns of Saul and 
of David, who were not Ephraimites, had stirred up feelings of 
rancour and of bitter disillusionment. The Benjaminite Siba in 
David’s reign,* and the Ephraimite Jeroboam in Solomon’s 
reign, had endeavoured to break the national unity. Solomon’s 
heavy expenditure and the scandals he had caused had greatly 
grieved and shocked the people. Roboam in an ill-advised 
moment worked up their discontent and a schism broke out. 
From the political standpoint, it weakened the two kingdoms, 
which had always been antagonistic towards each other, so that 
they had to have recourse to foreign intervention.* Efforts were 
made to bring about a reconciliation but they did not materi- 
alize.^ From the religious standpoint, Jerusalem, with the 
Temple and the religious exercises carried out there, gave Juda 
the supremacy. In order to keep his subjects away from Jeru- 
salem, Jeroboam placed two golden calves, symbols ofYahweh,* 
one at Dan, whose situation naturally brought thither the 

I Judges viii. 1-3, x. 9, xii. 1-6. 

^ 2 Samuel xx. i. 

3 I Kmgs xiv. 25, a6, xv, 6, 16-21; a Kings xiv. 1-22. 

♦ I Kings xxii. 2-26; 2 Kings iii. 7-17, viii, 28, 29. 

3 X Kings xii. 28. 
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northern and Transjordanean tribes, the other at Beyth-El, the 
former place of worship which by its situation in the extreme 
south attracted those who would have been tempted to go to 
Jerusalem. The priests, who remained faithful to Yahweh and 
who could not, besides, obtain in the service of Dan and 
Beyth-El the profits of which they were assured in the legitimate 
Temple, flocked in a body to Juda, thereby helping greatly the 
southern kingdom. Jeroboam was accordingly constrained to 
institute a new priesthood. 

Hardly had Jeroboam and Roboam divided Solomon’s king- 
dom into two than Sheshonq hastened to the aid of Jeroboam, 
his liegeman,^ with the secret intention of establishing by an 
easy conquest Egypt’s prestige which had been forgotten 
during two centuries of inactivity, and recouping himself 
for the irregularity in the payments of tribute, if indeed any 
payments at all were being made, by plunder. Attracted by 
the pleasures of conquest or lured on by the prospects of 
plundering great treasures, the Egyptians captured and sacked 
the best towns, including Ta'annak, Beyth-Shan, Beyth-horon, 
and Megiddo. 

Canaan is so situated that independence for it was impossible 
save on the condition of its having no powerful enemies or its 
being able to unite its own forces closely in spite of the racial 
division which almost fatally divided it. The hostility between 
Israel and Juda arose from an ever-increasing spirit of rivalry, 
which laid them open to outside domination and the influence 
of external civilizations. These influences were not apparent in 
the same way in each of these two little kingdoms; in Juda, 
where the religion was purer, it developed hand in hand with 
a more advanced state of civilization than that obtaining in 
Israel. 

The earliest kings of Israel had lived successively at Shekem 
and Tirsah. Omriy built himself a capital to the north-west 
of Shekem and Mount Obhal, on some land which he had 
bought from a person named Shomer. His choice was a wise 
one, as the rapid rise of the new capital, Samaria, showed. 

• I Kings xi, 40, xiv. 25-30. 
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This town was to the northern kingdom what Jerusalem was 
to the southern kingdom^ and in foreigners* minds the name of 
Omriy was inseparable from that of Israel; they spoke of this 
kingdom as Bit-Umri. 

Syria and Israel 

Benhadad I, king of Syria, defeated Omriy and forced him 
to cede some parts of Samaria to him. To recoup himself for 
the loss, the king of Israel laid a heavy tribute on Moab and 
then, preparatory to making a bid towards recovering his 
independence, he sought an alliance with Phoenicia, and asked 
'Eth-ba'al, king of Tyre, for his daughter, Tzebel’s (Jezabel) 
hand for the prince royal of Samaria. 

Hiram I, the friend of David and Solomon, had brought 
Tyre’s greatness to its zenith. His authority extended to Cyprus; 
he had organized and developed the trade with Spain, and by 
his alliance with the Hebrews had opened up new avenues to 
the far-distant East. Upon the death of his son, who had reigned 
for seven years, a popular rising had given the crown to a 
usurping dynasty, which remained in power for twelve years. 
Then the ancient royal line was restored by a revolution, which, 
however, did not ensure the stable conditions so necessary to 
the country. Kang Pheli was assassinated by one of his relatives, 
'Eth-ba*al, who remained in power for thirty-two years. The 
outbreak of these disorders had coincided with the ^schism’ 
between the tribes of Israel, and *Eth-ba'al, fearing lest these 
tribes might covet the riches of Phoenicia, and endeavour to 
take possession of it, gladly seized the opportunity of contracting 
the union which Omriy offered him. 

Before he had seized the throne, ^Eth-ba'al had been high- 
priest of Astarte. His daughter ‘Izebd, having become queen 
^ of Samaria, was permitted by her husband Akh-abh (Achab) 
to practise her rehgion freely. Ba*al and Astarte had their own 
s^ctuaries, their priests and prophets, their places at the royal 
table. Akh-abh none the less remained to a certain degree 
faithful to Yahweh, since he named his children Akhazeiyah, 
Yehoram, and Attalyah (Athalia). 
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Elias the prophet protested vehemently against the queen’s 
religious practices, against the queen herself, and against the 
king who tolerated such an impiety. 

Upon the death of Benhadad I, king of Syria, Akh-abh broke 
away from his vassalage. This gave rise to a war which, despite 
the prophets, ended in an offensive and defensive alliance 
between Israel and Syria.' 

Benhadad lU (Adad-idri in the Zakir inscription) followed 
the advances of the Assyrians with uneasiness, and had prepared 
to receive them warmly by renewing his alliances with Hama th^ 
Arad, and Phoenicia, by asking for the help of the armies of the 
Israelites and of the Arads, and enlisting auxiliaries even in 
Egypt and the land of Amon. In spite of this, he was defeated 
by Salmanazar II at Qarqar on the Orontes, in the autumn of 
854. But the resistance had been so fierce that the victor thought 
it unwise to pursue his victory further, especially since he had to 
quell tribal revolts in Babylonia. 

The peace between Akh-abh and Syria had not been of long 
duration. In negotiating for the restitution of the Israelite 
towns Ramoth Gile'adh (Ramoth-Galaad) had not been 
mentioned, although it was an important town which com- 
manded the left bank of the Jordan and was a danger both to 
Israel and Juda. Akh-abh was desirous of taking it, and 
obtained allies for the purpose. 

The experience of previous centuries had shown how fatal 
for the two Hebrew kingdoms their mutual rivalries were; as 
a result of these divisions Moab, Ammon, Edom, and the 
Philistine fiefs had shaken off the Hebrew yoke; Damascus, 
which had become the capital of a powerful kingdom, threatened 
to restore David’s empire to Benhadad. Josaphat deemed it 
wise to unite all their forces against the Syrians. He married 
his son Joram to Athalia, Akh-abh’s daughter, and willingly 
joined Israel against Ramoth-Galaad. But the allies were 
defeated, and Ramoth remained Syrian. Israel, again a vassal, 
> Cf. 1 Kings XX. 35-43. 

s Onbisidentification'withthebiblicalBenbadadcf.R.B., new series, vii (igio), 
70-1. F. Dhorme calls him Benhadad I, and Hazael’s successor Benhadad II. 
Ibid., pp. 184-5. ' 
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was obliged to send its army to fight for Benhadad against 
Salmanazar. After many attempts against the latter (in 849 
and 848), interspersed with expeditions into Armenia and 
Benhadad gave up the attempt in 846 without having 
achieved any great measure of success. 

In David’s day Moab seems to have been a tribe of small 
importance, and the dominion of the Israelites did not apparently 
extend beyond the Amon, ‘a -precipice about three thousand 
feet deep whose steep sides are almost inaccessible’. But the 
Moabites had subsequently recovered possession of the plain 
from the Amon to Medaba. Omriy laid them under tribute and 
estabhshed garrisons in the country as far as Dybon to ensure 
its fidelity towards him. 

The Israelites principally occupied the western towns, which 
were strongly situated on the spurs of the mountains of the Red 
Sea. Mesa captured Medaba and Ba'al-Me'on (Main), which 
he rebuilt. He conquered Atharoth, which had long been 
occupied by Israelites of the tribe of Gad, and massacred the 
population as ‘a spectacle for the god Kamosh’. The town of 
Medaba suffered the same fate. 

Joram, Akh-abh’s son, seems with the aid of Juda to have 
forced Mesa to beat a prudent retreat to Kerak, his capital, 
situated at an altitude 3,000 feet, isolated by mountains and 
accessible only from the south. In his inscription Mesa de- 
scribes the labours he undertook to fortify it both before and 
after the siege. 

The greater part of the important text merits quotation: 

I am Mesa, the son of Kamosh-m, king of Moab, the Dybonite. 
My fether reigned over Moab thirty years, and I reigned after my 
father. And I made this banoK' to Kiamosh of Qprhoh (. . . ? as a 
sign of deliverance) for he saved me fiom all my downfalls(?) and 
made me triumph over my enemies. 

Omriy, king of Israel, was the oppressor of Moab for many loi^ 
days, because Kamosh was angered against his country. And his 
son succeeded him, and he also said ‘I will oppress Moab ! it was in 
my day that he spoke (. . . thus). 

• Place of worahip. Of. i Kings xi. 7, ‘Solomon built a bamh for Kamosh’. 
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And I triximphed over him and his house. And Israel has perished 
for ever. Now, Omriy had taken possession of the land of Medaba 
and lived there during his life, and the term of his sons’ lives, which 
was forty years; and Kamosh restored it (to us) in my lifetime. And 
I restored Ba^al-Me'on and I built there a reservoir, and I restored 
Qjarythen. 

Now the people of Gad lived in the land of Atharoth, from the 
earliest times. And the king of Israel had built Atharoth for himself. 

And I fought against the town, and I took it, and I killed all the 
people of the town, as a spectacle for Kamosh and for Moab and I 
carried off thence the altar and its ‘spirit’, and I dragged it before 
Kamosha Qiriyah. And I put people to live there, from Saron and 
Maharath. 

And Kamosh said to me ‘Go, take Nebo on Israel!’ and I went by 
night and I fought against it from dawn to midday and I took it. 
And I killed everybody: seven thousand men and young boys and 
women and maidens and slaves, because I had made it kherem to 
Ashtar-Kamosh, and I took thence the (vessels? altars?) of Yahweh 
and I dragged them before Kamosh. 

Now the king of Israel had built Yahats, and he dwelt there while 
he was making war upon me; but Kamosh put him to flight before 
me, and I captured from Moab two hundred men, all his chosen 
warriors, and I led them against Yahats, and I took it and annexed 
it to Dybon. 

It is I who built Qprhoh, and the wall of Yeharin and the Wall of 
Ophel, and it is I who built its gates, and it is I who built its towers, 
and it is I who built the royal palace, and it is I who constructed 
the double reservoir for water in the middle of the town at Qprhoh. 
And ! said to all the people, ‘Let each one of you make a cistern for 
himself in his house’. And it is I who had the trenches of Qorhoh 
dug by the Israelite prisoners. And it is I who built Aro'er, and I 
who made the road of the Amon. . . . 

The king of Israel, engaged in the war against the Syrians, 
could not carry out his expedition against Moab. 

The kingdom of Damascus was constantly endeavouring to 
regain its position of supremacy among the Semitic peoples of 
the West. Benhadad had perished in a war against Samaria. 
Azael, who succeeded him, resolutely opened hostilities against 
the kings of Israel, but he had not inherited the prestige which 
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had been acquired by his predecessor. The Assyrian texts prove 
him to have been deserted by his former allies — Hamath and 
Arad. The northern peoples had deserted the league. Joram 
of Israel and Ochozias of Juda thought this a favourable 
moment for the resumption of their predecessors’ enterprise 
upon Ramoth-Galaad. Joram was wounded, and retired to his 
palace in the plain of Jezreel to be healed of his wounds. While 
Ochozias was visiting him there,Jehu, the captain of the Israelite 
army, encamped before Ramoth-Galaad, was consecrated king 
by the prophet Eliseus. Jehu then marched at the head of a 
small army against Jezreel. Joram was killed, and Ochozias 
died of wounds at Megiddo. Jehu had Joram’s mother, 'Izebel, 
who was defying him, thrown out from a vrindow in the palace, 
then he gave orders to exterminate those of Akh-abh’s family 
who had remained in Samaria, seventy princes, as well as their 
families. All the priests and adorers of Ba'al were massacred, 
and the cult of Yahweh restored, but in the form of golden 
calves at Dan and Beyth-El. 

In the meantime, while the cult of Yahweh was triumphing 
in the northern kingdom, Ba'al was establishing himself in 
Jerusalem; for Athalia, 'Izebel’s daughter, the wife of Joram 
of Juda and mother of Ochozias of Juda, having heard of her 
son’s death, wiped out the surviving members of the race of 
Josaphat and seized the throne. Only Ochozias’s son, Joas, 
was saved from the massacre, thanks to Joscheba, the king’s 
sister. With Athalia’s accession to power, the cult of Yahweh 
was supplanted by Ba'al, but Athalia’s acts of impiety aroused 
the people’s hatred. Joiada revealed Joas’s existence to the 
leaders of the army, and he was recognized as the rightful 
sovereign, eind the usurper put to death. The regency was 
carried on by the priests. 

Meanwhile Salmanazar had reappeared about 843-842. This 
time he inflicted a crushing defeat on the Syrians and his armies 
advanced through Hauran, putting aU to fire and sword. 

Phoenicia and Israel bought peace. 

With the triumph of its monarch, Israel had freed itself from 
external influences; its aim was to be self-sufficient, and it 

I Aa 
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admitted the products of foreign nations within its borders, only 
in so far as it suited its own desires and preferences. Its inde- 
pendence from outside influences was not, however, complete— 
we have seen the part played by the Phoenicians in the building 
of the Temple. 

The ceramists of Palestine usually employed red clay, some- 
times also grey or bistre-coloured clay. Nearly all their pottery 
was turned on the potter’s wheel. They did not trouble to polish 
the inner sides of vessels intended for ordinary domestic uses, 
which closely resemble those of the most archaic vessds. 

Many details of their manufacture seem to have forgotten 
uses. In a word, they created no really original types, but 
reproduced in somewhat varied forms the whole gamut of the 
ancient styles, as, for instance, in the case of jars and pots. 

Their decorative painting displays even less originality. It is 
limited to lines or a few vegetable motifs] the colour of the vases 
is yellow or a more or less shiny black, on which they painted 
in black or red. 

Vases of this period are found with inscriptions in archaic 
Hebrew stamped on the handle, in which the formula L.M.L.K.* 
occurs. They come from Hebron, Ziph, Socoh, and Mrst whose ' 
names they bear. Also, the Bible mentions royal potters and 
accumulations of supplies in certain towns. This would be 
explained by the theory that a monopoly was granted to certain 
workshops for the manufacture of jars intended to hold booty 
in kind, or for vases used as measures, and stamped at the 
factory with the royal stamp, in order to facilitate commercial 
transactions. 

As^ia and Israel, 

Nineveh’s supremacy extended over a great part of Nearer 
Asia, as far as Elam and the Persian Gulf , on the one hand, 
and the Red Sea and Egypt on the other. 

But its power was soon to be eclipsed rapidly by that of Urartu, 
a rough country, where the Tigris and the Euphrates have their 
sources, divided into a great number of tiny principalities. 

‘ That is to asy thi King’s, 
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The petty kings of Urartu, having come into contact with 
Assyria under Ashur-nasir-apal, became civilized at their 
adversaries’ hands. They learned writing from them; Assy rian 
from that time onwards became the learned language of the 
country, and the cuneiform script was applied to the dialects. 

The kings of Van, having brought the neighbouring princi- 
palities under their rule, next and with some success threatened 
Assyria about the eighth century, under Argishtish I. 

Jeroboam II, Joas of Israel’s son, reigned for forty-one years. 
He was almost successful in recovering the kingdom of David 
and Solomon, ‘from the entrance of Emath, unto the sea of 
the wilderness’ (of Arabah).’ This resurgence of Israel can be 
explained by the weakness of the adjoining states; Egypt, 
which in the twenty-second and twenty-third dynasties was 
ruled by small rival princes, did not interfere in Asia’s quarrels; 
moreover, under Salmanazar III (782-772) definite symptoms 
ofdecadence had shown themselves. AshumirarilV (753-746) 
undertook only two campaigns in eight years, and even these 
within only a few days’ journey of Nineveh. Over a period of 
thirty-two years (between Adadnirari IV and Tiglath-Pileser 
III) Assyria fell from the high rank in which the valour of its 
princes had placed it for a century. 

A revolt in Kalakh, in 745, placed on the throne a man of 
unknown origin, but one little inclined to lead the life of a 
sluggard prince, Tiglath-Pileser III or Phul. He bore the 
Assyrian arms farther than ever before, and organized a 
system of deportation far more effective than any of his predeces- 
sors had ever attempted. This was one of a number of repressive 
measures, resorted to by Ninevite and Babylonian kings in 
extreme cases, particularly when a people had not fulfilled the 
obligations which it had contracted or observed the oaths which 
it had taken following previous defeats. In these terrible 
reprisals a part of the population was exposed to the worst 
forms of violence in order to inspire a salutary fear in those 
who witnessed them. Then the influential classes of the popula- 
tion, such as the ancients, townsmen, owners of land, warriors 

< 2 Kings xiv. 25. 
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and educated people, were deported. Only the common people 
were left in the country, and the inhabitants who had beeij 
deported, often in very great numbers, were replaced by settlers 
imported from elsewhere. The conqueror’s principle was to 
quench the flame of national spirit in the conquered. The ties 
binding the individual to his native soil were stronger then than 
in our day. Religion and fatherland were inconceivable as 
apart from the soil on which the god dwelt; so, in the first 
place, the mingling of foreign settlers with the rest of the 
population eventually brought about a new racial unity, and 
secondly the effect of deportation was that the god or gods of 
the country where the deportees lived gradually supplanted in 
their minds the memory of their national god. 

Another result was that in this way a nomadic people could be 
transformed into a sedentary people, agriculturists or merchants, 
and all to the greatest advantage of the Assyro-Babylonians. 

Conduct of the Prophets of Israel. 

In the kingdom of Israel, and especially at Beyth-El under 
Jeroboam II, Amos the prophet, a native of Juda, had issued 
grave warnings; let not the people imagine that the kingdom’s 
brilliant prosperity was a proof that Yahweh was satisfied. No! 
the armies of the northern kingdom will be vanquished because 
Israel has gone to seek Yahweh in a sanctuary not his own. 
The presumptuous have confidence in ‘the day of Yahweh’, 
that is, God’s final great intervention in the world, the day of 
national triumph; they think to stay the hand of God by external 
manifestations of religion, but feasts, panegyrics, and sacrifices 
will not arrest the exercise of divine justice. 

A few years after Amos, about 750-735, Osee, probably a 
native of the kingdom of Israel, spoke to his countrymen in 
similar accents. Yahweh was always full of kindness to his 
people: 

When Israel was a child, I loved him; 

Out of Egypt, I called to my son. 

His people are, therefore, especially guilty and shall be severely 
punished. 
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After many successful expeditions to southern Babylonia, 
Tiglath-Pileser III took the title of king of Shumer and 
Akkad, and turned his gaze westwards. The peoples situated 
between the Amanus, the Euphrates, and Urartu, who were 
allied with the king of Hamath and some others, put up a stout 
resistance against him; yet he defeated them, and we find among 
the eighteen kings enumerated by the scribe Menahem of 
Samaria and Rezon of Damascus. 

After many fruitful conquests in Media, the king was obliged 
to return to the West. 

• The energy of Azariah, or Osias, and Yotham had made 
Juda powerful and prosperous.^ But Rezon II, who had 
liberated Coelesyria, allied to the weak Peqah of Israel, 
marched against Juda; King Achaz was defeated, his territory 
ravaged, and its inhabitants sold as slaves in Syria. The result 
was that, in spite of Isaias the prophet’s opposition,^ the king of 
Juda sought the aid of Assyria. Tiglath-Pileser answered the 
appeal, struck a last blow at the northern and eastern regions 
of Israel, and then returned to Syria. Within two years 
(733-732) Damasconia was an Assyrian province. 

But the conqueror had to hasten to Babylonia, where 
Merodach-baladan (Marduk-abal-iddina) was threatening his 
supremacy. In 728 Tiglath-Pileser had himself proclaimed 
king of Babylon. He died in 727 at Kalakh. 

First Phoenicia and then Israel made unsuccessful attempts 
at rebellion; Salmanazar IV (or Ululai) reduced Tyre to 
submission, levied tribute from the coast towns and prepared 
an expedition against Samaria, which submitted without 
offering any resistance to him. 

Isaias had begun to exercise his prophetical ministry under 
Osias in the kingdom of the south, in Jerusalem itself. The fact 
that he had easy access to the king’s presence, his knowledge of 
the intrigues in use at court and among the nobles, and a certain 
anstocratic haughtiness which distinguishes his thoughts, all 

* In Israel, Menahem had been obliged to sacrihce his treasures as a bribe to the 
Assyrians to retire. 

* s Kings xvij Isaias vii-ix. 
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point to his having belonged to a good family and having had 
all the advantages of education and social relations which a son 
of the foremost citizens of Jerusalem at this time could enjoy. 
His personal status, the effect produced by Amos at Beyth-El, 
and the interest which Jerusalem, the tradition^ capital, had 
in observing the phenomena which revealed the decline’ of its 
rival give grounds for believii^ that, previously to the divine 
call, Isaias’s mind was deeply imbued with the great ideas of 
the two northern prophets, to which he himself later gives such 
strong expression that many people have almost forgotten that 
they had been formulated before him. 

Achaz, weak, given over to paganism, and dominated by his 
courtiers and by the foreigners with which the capital was 
crowded, lent an unwilling ear to the words of the great 
prophet. Isaias reappeared upon the scene under Ezechias, 
probably about 7120. Meanwhile, momentous events had taken 
place in the East since 735. In Canaan the two kingdoms 
of Damascus and Samaria had been destroyed successively 
by the Assyrians and transformed into a province of the Ninevite 
empire. Sargon had replaced Salmanazar on the Assyrian 
throne. In the country of Juda the impious Achaz had been 
succeeded by the pious Ezechias. The small Palestinian kings, 
and Ezechias himself, paid tribute to Assyria, but they smarted 
under the yoke and looked to Egypt to free them. Isaias opposed 
any alliance with the foreigner, be it Assyria, Egypt, or Babylon. 
He considered that such conduct would show a lack of trust 
in Yahweh, and would create difficult relations from the religious 
point of view between the Hebrews and the pagans, without 
conferring any advantage from the national standpoint. He 
considered Egypt to be notably incapable of resisting Assyria. 

In the Nile valley, Sheshonk’s successors seemed to be 
indifferent to events outside their own frontiers, and occupied 
themselves only with works of public utility, especially in their 
capital Bubastis, at T anis, and at Memphis. But the empire was 
hastening towards its fall; the Bubastite dynasty was supplanted 
by a Tanite family, and henceforth the provincial governors, 
more eager to advance their own interests than those of their 
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common fatherland, called in foreigners to help them. From 
this arose the Ethiopian invasions of Piankhi-Miamun, the 
Hng-priest of Napata, who by a succession of victories asserted 
his supremacy up as far as the Delta. 

Tefhakht of Sais succeeded in obtaining the ofiScial investi- 
ture, and imder Piankhi’s successor, Kashta, was the real 
suzerain of the Delta. In the eyes of foreigners he really 
represented the might of Egypt. It was probably he whom 
Hoshea of Israel asked to aid him in a final struggle against 
Assyria, with the result that Salmanazar IV, who had learnt 
of the negotiations, undertook a second campaign against 
Samaria. His successor, Sargon, attacked upon another front 
(722) by Merodach-baladan, was imable to prevent the capture 
of Babylon. This was a serious reverse; its effect was to urge his 
general in Israel to press on more actively the siege of Samaria. 
After a two years’ blockade the town was captured (722); 
its inhabitants were transplanted to Assyria and replaced by 
settlers from Hamath, then by Babylonians and Kutheans, and 
finally in 715 by Arab tribes. And thus, a mixture of all the 
Semitic cults contaminated for all time the religion of Yahweh 
and made odious in the sight of the Judeans ^ contact with 
their brefbren of Samaria. 

Some of the inhabitants of Israel could not bear the foreign 
domination and they went into exile — some to Judea, others to 
Egypt. 

Assyria had increased its territories at the expense of semi- 
barbaric tribes and small kingdoms unable to resist the clash 
with superior forces for long. Having systematically destroyed 
some of them and progressively annexed the others, it found itself 
face to face with strongly organized states, powerful enough to 
resist and even to defeat it — ^Egypt to the south-west, Urartu 
on the north-east, the Old Empire of Elam and Chaldea to the 
south-east and south. For more than half a century, Sargon 
and his successors waged war against these countries and finally 
triumphed over them. Then they established in each their 
system of armed occupation and of vassalage. In the long run 
they had used their enemies for their own purposes, but they 
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had also worn themselves out, and finally were powerless 
against the inroads of newer peoples. 

Bakenrenef (Bocchoris) reigned at Sais and Memphis. He 
succeeded in annexing the whole of Egypt. His general-in- 
chief, Sib’i, had long encouraged the Israelites in their hope 
of shaking off the Assyrian yoke. Hamath, Arpad, Damascus, 
and Samaria, where the exiled Hamatheans willingly espoused 
the cause of the mother-country, allied themselves with the 
Pharaoh. 

Influenced by Isaias, Ezechias, king of Juda, took no part 
in this coalition; the advice was good, for Sargon was victorious 
and his victory was followed by a terrible oppression. 

The Chaldeans. 

There existed at that time in southern Mesopotamia five great 
Chaldean clans — ^Bit Dakkuri and Bit Amukkani, the most 
important of all, and Bit Sa^alli, Bit Shilani, and Bit Yakin. 
Each clan was ruled by its own sheik. The towns, and in 
particular the ancient Sumerian towns, preserved their indi- 
vidual existence under the authority of a princelet. Before 
Sargon’s day there was no cohesion between these different 
groups. The first necessity for any Chaldean sheikh who aspired 
to reign at Babylon was to achieve union amongst them. 
Merodach-baladan understood this and achieved it. He further 
allied himself with Elam and, when Sargon mounted the throne, 
cast off the yoke and entered Babylon. 

In 720 the king of Assyria marched against his enemies in 
the south and encountered the Elamites at Der. The issue of the 
battle was not decisive. Other enemies came to divert Sargon’s 
attention, and for the moment, the existing state of affairs 
continued. The new ‘king’ of Babylon did not spare the Baby- 
lonian towns, either because the Assyrophile group predominated 
in them, or for other reasons. 

After a lapse of seven years, during which the Assyrians were 
continually engaged in expeditions to Urartu, Media, and 
Asia Minor, the Syrian princes, in a new eflfort to preserve their 
independence, appealed to Egypt, whose ruler was then Shaba- 
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ka, of Ethiopian descent. Juda was desirous of entering this 
coalition, but was again dissuaded by Isaias. An adventurer, 
who had succeeded in seizing the reins of power at Ashdod, 
fearing for his authority and for his life, entered actively into 
negotiations with his neighbours Juda, Edom, and Egypt for 
the purpose of gaining their alliance. The Assyrian hastened 
thither and Juda and Edom made no attempt to resist him; the 
adventurer of Ashdod, who had fled to the country of Mduhha, 
was left to the enemy’s mercy (71 1). A clash seemed imminent 
between Egypt and Assyria; Isaias prophesied the victory of 
Ashur, without assigning to it a precise date. 

Meanwhile, the time seemed opportune for breaking Mero- 
dach-baladan, for his power had been weakened by the internal 
discords in Elam and by the hatred stirred up in Babylonia 
by the marked preferential treatment he had accorded to his 
Chaldeans. Sargon set out southwards, defeated the indefatig- 
able rebel, transplanted some of the population of Hattu and 
of Commagene, whom he had formerly conquered, into his 
country, and had himself crowned at Babylon (709). Then he 
had to return to Urartu. In 708 he deported into Commagene 
the defeated peoples of Bit-Iakin. He was assassinated in the 
palace of Dur Sharrukin, north of Nineveh, which he had built 
in 705. 

Sargon’s reign marks the apogee of Assyrian greatness; his 
successors continued and even enlarged upon his work, but were 
unable to consolidate it. 

Sennacherib devoted the first two years of his reign to 
finishing Nineveh. 

South of Mesopotamia, Merodach-baladan was very powerful. 
The uTimn of the Chaldean clans had been achieved, and their 
rhipf could count upon the Arameans finm the East, in the 
region of Gambula. The ancient Sumerian towns, Ur, Uruk, 
Nippur, could not withhold their aid from the Chaldeans, 
while Kish, Kuta, and Borsippa, farther north, were practically 
obliged to help the Aramean tribes. In Elam, where Shutruk- 
Nahunte reigned ill, Ashur’s steadily increasing power was 
regarded with jealous disfevour, as was its intrusion into 
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principalities which Susa looked upon as its tributaries, such as 
Ellipi. The Chaldeans were, therefore, assured of the Elamites’ 
help. 

The supervision which Sargon had exercised over the Arabs 
had irritated the desert nomads. Their queen Ya'tie could hardly 
raise large disciplined contingents, but the Arabs were none the 
less very valuable allies, and thanks to their friendship it was 
possible to send envoys over the route of the caravans to advise 
Ezechias, and doubtless other princes, to resist the Assyrians 
by whom their independence was threatened. 

The only danger to the Chaldeans came from Babylon, where 
bitter memories of Merodach-baladan’s rule were still alive. 
To prevent his return, the Babylonians placed one of themselves, 
Marduk-zakir-shum, on the tlirone. The Chaldean prince 
answered this move one month later by dethroning the new 
king ; Merodach-baladan succeeded him and transferred his 
residence to Borsippa. Intervention on the part of the Assyrians 
was now to be expected, and preparations for withstanding it 
made. Kutha and Kish were ordered to oppose Sennacherib 
and placed in the charge of the Elamites; but these could not 
resist the Assyrian onslaught. The weakness of the Chaldeans’ 
other allies was soon revealed. Merodach-baladan took to flight. 
None of the documents mention Elamite prisoners. The princi- 
pal Babylonian towns, except Ur, were taken. The Assyrians, 
having made incursions among the Aramean tribes and along 
the western frontiers of Elam, returned home laden with 
booty. 

The inhabitants of Eqron, dissatisfied with Padi whom Sargon 
had forced upon them, sent him to Ezechias in Juda. The latter 
hesitated at first, then, yielding to the offers made to him on 
behalf of Merodach-baladan, he caused Padi to be cast into 
prison, set up a garrison in Eqron and sought the help of Egypt. 
The resources of the country had been increasing for some years 
and seemed sufficiently strong, to prove a decisive factor in his 
struggle with his rival, so Shabaka welcomed Ezechias’s overtures. 

But precisely at this moment,- Chaldea fell into the power of 
Sennacherib who, proceeding firom victory to victory, arrived 
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to give battle to the Egyptians under the walls of Altaku 
(Elteqeh, in the tribe of Dan). Shabaka’s son, the Pharaoh 
Shabataka, was defeated. 

Although Ezechias had done no act of open hostility, Sen- 
nacherib invaded the country of Juda, putting all to fire and 
sword, and laid siege to Jerusalem. Ezechias, on the advice 
of Isaias, came to terms with him and payed him a heavy 
tribute (701). 

New dangers threatened Assyria from the south, in Trachean 
Cilicia, and Melitene. Sennacherib defeated all his enemies, 
and then with the help of Phoenician builders he formed a fleet 
upon the Persian Gulf and sent it against Chaldea. The rebels, 
who had not foreseen such a move, were defeated. 

Meanwhile, a formidable coalition was made between the 
Elamite provinces and the Babylonian empire, which Mushezib- 
Marduk had gained over to the Chaldean cause. In 691 the 
allies advanced as far as the town of Halule, on the left bank of 
the Diyala, not far from Baghdad, and were there met by the 
Assyrian army. The Babylonian chronicles attribute the victory 
to the Babylonians, and Sennacherib’s account to the Assyrians, 
which proves that the battle weis indecisive. 

This expedition was followed by a campaign in Arabia, which 
ended in a victory after which Lachish was put to siege. It was 
at this juncture that Sennacherib threatened Ezechias, king of 
Jerusalem. Tirhakah, the Ethiopian, was coming up behind 
the Assyrians, but they, decimated probably by an epidemic, 
were forced to return to Nineveh.* 

Chaldea was again in turmoil, and a new expedition set out 
to quell the disorder. Babylon was taken and sacked. An account 
of the sack is engraved on the rock of Bavian: 

The town and the houses, from its foundation to its summit I 
devastated, destroyed and consumed by fire. The wall and the 
ramparts, the temples of the gods, the many-storeyed towers of stone- 
work and earth, as many as there were I demolished and I threw 

* The interpretation of the sottrces for Sennacherib’s incursion in Syria-Palcstine 
allows of different hypotheses — one campaign which was successful, at least at the 
beginning; or two campaigns, of which, the first was successful and the second 
disastrous; or one succ^sful and the other a failure. 
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them into the Arakhtu canal. In this town I dug canals, I made their 
land disappear under water, I annihilated the whole structure of its 
foundations, I treated them worse than after a deluge. In order that 
in the future none of the soil of this town or of the temples of its gods 
may he found, I destroyed them with water and made it like a 
swamp. 

Babylon’s day was over! 

This systematic destruction of their holy town left a very 
deep impression on the Babylonians. The chronicler set it 
down simply, without commentary: ‘The first of the month of 
Kisleu, the town is taken, Mushezib-Marduk is captured and 
carried off into Assyria.’ 

In 681 Sennacherib was assassinated at Nineveh. 

Asaraddon set out against his father’s assassin and his partisans, 
‘the fear of the great gods, my lords, overthrew them. When 
they beheld the rush of my terrible battle, they were outside 
themselves. The goddess Ishtar, goddess of battle and of 
fighting, she who loves my priesthood, remained at my side 
and broke their arc. She broke their serried battle line, and in 
their assembly they said “It is pur king!” ’ Asaraddon remained 
sole master of Sennacherib’s vast empire. 

Being himself bom of a Babylonian woman, Naqi'a, he had 
always treated his semi-compatriots well during the eight years 
he had governed them in his father’s name; they therefore were 
attached to him. As a reward for their steadfastness, he set 
about the restoration of Babylon, but the revival of this city 
gave rise to uneasiness and jealousy on the part of the Chaldeans. 
Their revolt was suppressed. Asaraddon restored to their town 
the divinities ofDer (Dur-ilu, ‘wall of the god’). 

An echo of the internal strife in Babylonia had crossed the 
Euphrates and revived the hopes of the Sidonians, who trusted 
in Tirhakah. In 677 a revolt broke out over the whole of 
Phoenicia; it ended in an oppression of appalling ferocity, 
pillages and mass deportations. Sidon, the capital, was com- 
pletely destroyed, and an attempt made to found another 
capital to which were deported some of the Chaldeans who had 
previously been reduced to submission. 
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Asaxaddon was further engaged in quellmg attempts at 
rebellion in Cilicia, then again in Chaldea and in the direction 
of Egypt. Aryan hordes had long been threatening the eastern 
and northern frontiers of the Empire— Medes (Media) and 
Scyths, nomadic Scyths (Ashkuzai), and sedentary Scyths 
(Gimirrai or Cimmerians). 

The Ashkuzai entered into an alliance with Asaraddon, 
whereas the Cimmerians joined the Medes and advanced into 
Asia Minor. The Assyrian king defeated them and pushed on 
towards Egypt. Egypt could not endure seeing its rival’s 
supremacy stretching from the Euphrates to the wed el-Arish, so 
hardly had the Assyrian armies withdrawn from Phoenicia and 
Syria than she sent soldiers to help Nineveh’s vassals in their 
struggle for independence. 

After a first attempt, which seems to have been unsuccessful, 
Asaraddon set out again for Egypt, on this occasion passing 
through the tribes of the Arabian desert. He placed at the head 
of these tribes a woman from his harem, named Tabua, and 
increased the tribute already exacted from them. Meanwhile, 
the eastern frontier was in danger of yielding to the pressure of 
the Medes and Elamites, and his army had to return hastily 
without reaching the Delta. Asaraddon defeated his enemies 
and obtained by his victory undisputed dominion over all the 
country from the Mediterranean to Media and from Arabia to 
the Persian Gulf. 

Egypt cmd Assyria. 

During the half century in which Egypt and Assyria had 
periodically come into conflict the kings of Ashur had proved 
on more than one occasion that the Pharaoh could notwilhstand 
their attacks. His main defence was the almost waterless region 
dividing Judea from the Delta, and if a lai:ge army could be 
brought beyond this desert Memphis would prove as easy a prey 
as Babylon had been. The Assyrians’ regular army, their 
machines of war, and their system of colonization which had 
gradually transformed Syria, Palestine, and northern Arabia 
into so many relays on the road to Egypt, the insatiable greed 
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and ever-increasing ambition of the Sargonides had all prepared 
the way for the final catastrophe. The prophets of Israel had 
long understood that it was dangerous to lean upon the ‘broken 
reed’ of the banks of the Nile. 

In 670 Asaraddon arrived at the Egyptian frontier with the 
main body of his army. Tirhakah and Memphis fell before 
him. The attack had been so sudden that the Pharaoh had not 
had time to remove his court to a safe distance, but the victory 
had been bought so dearly that the Ninevite monarch renounced 
the pursuit of his retreating enemy. He accepted the homage of 
the minor princes, confirmed them in the possession of their 
estates, levied tribute upon them and placed Assyrian residents 
near them to supervise them. 

Asaraddon was the least merciless of the Assyrian kings; he 
set about repairing the ruins with which his father and grand- 
father had strewn the soil, and built for himself a palace at 
Nineveh which surpassed all that had been seen hitherto. 

In 672 he had taken Ashurbanipal as his associate in 
sovereignty in preference to Shamash-shumukin, his eldest son. 
It was probably the latter who stirred up or at least fanned the 
flames of discontent in Babylonia, so the king thought it wise to 
grant his son the viceroyalty of this part of the empire. 

Egypt, meanwhile, was again restless, and the need of speedy 
action became apparent. Asaraddon set out at the head of his 
army, but he died on the way (669 b.c.), and Ashurbanipal 
succeeded him and carried on the expedition. Tirhakah was 
defeated; ‘thanks to the protection of Ashur and of Sin, the 
great gods, my lords, who walk by my side’, the Assyrian soldiers 
defeated the Pharaoh in a fight on a level ground, and put his 
regular soldiers to the sword. Ashurbanipal reinstated the 
Egyptian princes whom the Ethiopians had banished. 

Further turmoil necessitated another campaign. T hi s time 
Thebes itself was sacked and the devastation remained in the 
minds of men as a typical example of reprisals upon a town. 
The Assyrian, realizing no doubt the impossibility of making 
Egypt an Assyrian province, acted mercifully towards Necho, 
sovereign of Memphis and of Sais. 
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The Assyrians bore their victorious arms to Phoenicia and 
brought under their vassalage the princes of Tyre, Arvad, 
Cilicia, and the Lydian Gyges. Meanwhile, further disturbances 
occurred among the Mannai, north of lakes Van and Urmiah, 
among the Medes to the east, and the Elamites to the south, 
which gave rise to further expeditions all crowned with success. 

In the south the fires of war and jealousy were smouldering 
under the ashes. Babylon could not submit to Nineveh’s tutelage, 
so Shamash-shumukin resolved to oppose the ever-increasing 
encroachments of the Assyrians. For this object he needed the 
support of considerable forces, and to obtain them he made 
many alliances and soon found himself at the head of a formid- 
able Chaldean coalition to which were joined the Elamites 
and Gutium on the east, the inhabitants of Amurru and as far 
as Meluhha to the west, and the Arabs on the south-west. The 
campaign began in 650. 

Ashurbanipal conquered Babylonia (648 b.c.) and proceeded 
into Elam. Susa was put to fire and sword (about 640 b.c.). 
Its treasures were plundered and far the greater part carted off 
to Nineveh — ^gods and goddesses with their treasures and sacred 
attendants, the statues of ancient kings, even the sacred oxen 
which guarded the temples and the trophies which the Elamites 
had previously borne off from Babylonia. The king’s tombs were 
violated in order to deprive them of eternal rest: ‘I carried off 
their bones to the country of Ashur; I allowed not their shades 
to rest, I deprived them of the funerary offering and of the 
libation of water.’ 

In Egypt Psammetichus, Necho’s son, aimed at forming a 
confederation against Assyria, which should include the forces 
of Asia Minor represented by the Lydian Gyges, who had agreed 
to the proposal aind landed his troops in the Delta. But the 
Cimmerians inflicted a heavy defeat upon the king of Sardis, 
which the Assyrians believed to be a direct intervention of their 
god Ashur (652). Ardys, Gyges’s son, was afraid of a monarch 
who was so clearly under the protection of the Assyrian gods, 
so he wrote to Ashurbanipal, ‘You are a king whom the 
gods recognize. You cursed my father and misfortune befell 
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him. Bless me, your humble servant, and I will fear your 
yoke.’ 

Ashurbanipal then set about punishing the Arabs who had 
helped Shamash-shumukin. Their king U-a-a-te‘ had to take 
refuge with the Nabateans. Ashurbanipal carried the war into 
their territory and harassed them by continual forays. U-a-a-te' ’s 
army was so decimated by plague and hunger that ‘for their 
hunger they ate their children’, and tlie Arabs, asking themselves 
why they were obliged to endure such hardships, answered: 
‘Because we have not kept the great oaths of the god Ashur.’ 
Finally, the soldiers betrayed their leader; U-a-a-te' was 
captured and brought to Nineveh: ‘On the order of the god 
Ashur and the goddess Belit I pierced his jaw with the sharp 
knife which my hand held. I had a rope put through liis chin 
and put a dog’s chain on him and confined him in a cage.’ 
After am expedition in Phoenicia, the Assyrians defeated the last 
leader of the Arab revolt, in the Hauran. ‘I took him alive in 
the midst of the fight. In Nineveh, town of my seignory, 1 
flayed him.’ 

Ashurbanipal returned to Nineveh, carried in triumph by the 
conquered kings. He then devoted himself to prayer, exadting 
the gods of his country who had granted liim the victory over 
aU his enemies. 

Ashur’s victory had never been so complete, and yet upon 
close examination it is clear that the struggle had weakened 
it almost as much as Elam. In order to preserve his authority 
Ashurbanipal was obliged, like Tiglath-Pileser, to undertake 
continual expeditions from one end of the empire to the other. 
Worn out by his struggle against Elam, he was forced to 
give up his peipetuail warring and resign his rights to the 
suzerainty of Egypt, of Tabal, and of Lydia. He none the less 
was still the most powerful monarch of the Eastern world. 

The Greeks in Egypt. 

Egypt had remained unsubmissive. Psammetichus worked un- 
til his death (6i i) at re-establishing the empire of the Pharaohs 
upon new foundations; he gave lands to settlers of various races, 
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lonians and Carians and later to other Greeks. These were 
struck with admiration for Egyptian civilization which was still 
strong, and became enamoured of it. They linked up the origins 
of their own gods to the Egyptian gods and connected the 
genealogy of their heroic families with the Egyptian royal 
families. Moreover, the Pharaoh realizing the increasing useful- 
ness of the Greek language had it taught to his children. 

Still the Egyptians despised and distrusted the Greeks; the 
higher classes regarded them as an inexperienced people without 
a past, the others as impure beings beside whom one could not 
live without sullying oneself. They could not innaginp how 
contact with this active, industrious, and enterprising people, 
full of youth and vigour, could contribute to Egypt’s good; on 
the contrary, they held that the favours granted to them by the 
court were excessive, particularly when Psammetichus estab- 
lished a bodyguard of lonians and Carians for himself and 
entrusted them with the post of honour on the right wing of 
the army. Two hundred and forty thousand native soldiers 
deserted with their arms and baggage and went to Ethiopia, 
where the king heartily welcomed them. This mass desertion 
prevented Psammetichus from undertaking any expeditions 
against Syria. 

The kingdom of Juda, a vassal of Assyria, was relatively quiet. 
When internal dissensions broke out at Jerusalem Manasse 
had endeavoured to follow the example of the kings of Ashur 
by ruthlessly putting down all attempts at resistance. His son 
Amon, less fortunate, was assassinated in his palace, and 
succeeded by his son Josias who ascended the throne amid 
popular . acclamation. During his reign (637-607) occurred 
the two important events which upset the whole cotnse of 
eastern history — ^Ashurbanipal’s death and the ruin of Nineveh. 

Ashurbanipal, in spite of his fierce instincts, had a taste for 
letters and he did his best to foster intellectual culture and 
artistic taste among his subjects. He collated at Nineveh the 
most important documents of the religious, magical, historic, 
and juridical history of Chaldea and Assyria. 

He died in 625 b.c. 

I Bb 
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The time had now come when the invaders from the East 
could talfp advantage of the instability of Assyrian authority and 
guide the world towards a new destiny. The Biblical countries 
which had for long centuries been subject to Egypt and then to 
Assyria once again changed their master. The only safeguard of 
their autonomy would have been a coalition, but this, unfortu- 
nately, was made impossible owing to the individualistic spirit 
of each small kingdom. 

Israelite Religion under the early Prophets. 

In the lands of Israel and of Juda, the prophets expressed a 
creed which was clearly and definitely monotheistic. Thus, in 
Amos and Osee all cosmic phenomena are attributed to 
Yahweh alone; neither of these two prophets knows of a god 
of the wind, nor of the mountains, nor of the sea, &c. Yahweh 
alone commands all natural phenomena. Osee tells us that it is 
to him the people pray to obtain beneficial rains, it is he who 
gives wheat and new wine. Amos proclaims that Yahweh 
created the stars, the winds, and the moimtains. 

In Biblical countries' it had been believed from time immem- 
orial that every people had its own god who directed its 
destinies and who with this object in view sometimes engaged 
in bitter struggles with the gods of neighbouring peoples. In 
these two prophets Yahweh does figure as the special god of 
Israel, the god who benignly watched over the origin and early 
history of the people of Israel, but he is also God in other nations 
just as much as in his beloved nation which is His people; He 
also watched over their birth; it was He who brought the 
Philistines from Kaphtor and the Syrians frqm Qyr just as He 
brought Israel out of Egypt. He enjoined his law on this people 
whose author he was; from his favoured dwelling-place on Sion 
he demands an account of their misdeeds firom the Syrians of 
Damascus, the P hilis tines of Gaza, the Tyrians, and even the 
powerful Assyrians, just as from Juda and Israel. 

Yahweh’s justice is one of the divine attributes emphsisized 

» The countries and the peoples of which the Bible speaks, and in particular those 
with whom Israel was directly or indirectly in active or passive relations. 
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especially by Osee, and even more so by Amos, not in an 
abstract fashion but by showing it in act. This justice consists 
in giving to each one what is due to him without respect of 
privilege, in punishing evil and recompensing good, and in a 
wider sense it consists also in the totality of all the duties and all 
the virtues enjoined on mankind. 

When Amos and Osee — ^and also the later prophets — ^foretell 
the future their oracles are dominated by one main idea, the 
triumph of Yahweh. Yahweh, the god of hosts, is the god of 
victories: 

The Canticle of Asaph* sings: 

Thou didst divide the sea by thy strength. 

Thou brakest the heads of the monsters in the waters. 

Thou gavest him to be meat to the people inhabitir^ the wilderness. 

In the Canticle of Ethan the Ezrahite:* 

O Yahweh, god of hosts, who is like unto thee? . . . 

Thou rulest the pride of the sea . . . 

Thou hast broken Rahab in pieces, as one that is slain . . . 

Thus, these poets and others represent Yahweh to us at the 
origin of things triumphing over chaos and the powers of dark- 
ness. The prophets refer to the triumph which Yahweh is to 
obtain in the present world in the course of centuries; ‘Yahweh’s 
days’ succeed each other, pending the great day of the Messianic 
triumph and the last day. 

The people believed that by increasing the number of 
pilgrimag es to the holy places and their offerings thereat they 
did all that lay in their power to win divine favour; besides, 
the victories of Jeroboam II of Samaria seemed to prove that 
these homages were acceptable to Yahweh, since He thus blessed 
His people. Could they then believe the ‘day of Yahweh’ to be 
far away? 

Amos and Osee show that Yahweh, God of Justice, must 
especially and speedily punish those who have siimed against 
his virtue, and with these punishments, which are disasters, 
Aey associate all nature, 

> Fsalm bodv. 14. 


> Psalm Izxxiz. 8 seq. 
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I will cause the sun to go down at noon, 

And I will envelop the earth in darkness in the clear day.^ 

To these immediate prospects are closely allied more distant 
ones — ^how far apart they are is not stated — and the latter are 
consoling, for after the punishment Yahweh will give proof of 
his love. 

How shall I give thee up, Ephraim? 

How shall I deliver thee, Israel? 

How shall I make thee as Admah? . . . 

Mine heart is turned within me, 

My compassions are kindled together. 

I will not execute the fierceness of mine anger, 

... for I am God, and not man.^ 

Already in the message which he had delivered at the period of 
which we are treating, Isaias had laid stress on the.majesty, the 
sanctity and the glory of Yahweh. The magnificent description 
in the sixth chapter shows that Yahweh is a transcendental and 
glorious being in whose presence no mortal can appear who has 
not been specially consecrated. This majesty is further expressed 
by the fear of dying which the prophet experiences as he con- 
templates this solemn mystery, by the symbol of his prophetic 
pleansing and the nature of the divine message. 

The word QoDeSh, which is translated ‘Holy’, had in Semitic 
circles a rather vague meaning, that of divinity in so far as it is 
distinct from every other kind of existence, without implying the 
idea of moral purity. In Isaias, as in the other authors of the 
Bible, this word has a very definite meaning quite different from 
that which it had among the Canaanites even at the time of 
which we are speaking. In applying the term holy to Yahweh, 
what was meant to be conveyed was the fundamental idea that 
in the God of Israel and in Him alone were exclusively concen- 
trated all the attributes of divinity. In Isaias, sanctity clearly 
im]:)lies the moral element. 

Isaias has written of Yahweh,^ 

The fulness of the earth is His glory. 

* Amos viii. 9 , * Osee xi. 8 , 9 . ^ Isaias vi. 3 . 
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The general idea here expressed seems to be that all that the 
earth contains is the exterior expression and the symbol of the 
majesty appertaining to Yahweh, inasmuch as he is the God of 
all the earth. 

The great King is represented deliberating within himself on 
the interests of his kingdom and calling a messenger to represent 
him upon earth. This brings Isaias to the idea of a divine 
plan which is gradually worked out in the providential govern- 
ment of the world, namely, the ‘work’ of Yahweh, and by that 
he means especially the manifestation of Yahweh’s divinity and 
the establishment of Justice upon the earth on !the day of 
Yahweh’. It is this conception of the continuous providential 
work of Yahweh which allows the Prophet, so to speak, to bring 
the idea of God into practical contact •with the happenings of 
the period and which makes the idea of a universal divine 
sovereignty so vital, and efficacious a principle of Hs ministry. 

Isaias stresses almost exclusively Yahweh’s ‘austere’ attributes, 
and yet God’s human image is the basis of all the religious relations 
between Yahweh and Israel, as if He could be understood only 
when represented as endowed with the attributes and emotions 
of a human person. Again, even in Isaias, religion does not 
appear to be before all else something which exists between God 
and the indi-vidual, although this idea is not excluded, but as 
something existing between Yahweh and the nation. 

During the period which we have studied, Isaias’ conception 
of the Messianic fulfilment centres around two main ideas, to 
which are added other elements, the idea of a personal Messiah 
and the idea of the inviolability of Sion. 

Once, when Achaz appears to the Prophet as the incarna- 
tion of what a king of Israel should not be, Isaias utters words 
of which the least doubtful meardng may well be ‘Yahweh soon 
■will punish Achaz’s unbelief. This is so ‘certain that if the 
promised Virgin* should now conceive and bear a son, before 

* It can be plausibly inferred. jBrom this text taken, as a whole and considered in 
itself, without reference to the witness of the Bible and of Tradition, (i) that 
Isaias considered Bnunanuers birth as an outstanding eventj (ii) that the use of the 
word altna gives grounds for believing that Isaias considered the jnoth^ of this 
child as a virgin. (Isaias vii. lo seq.) 
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her son Emmanuel had reached tlie age of discretion he would 
be face to face with accomplished facts. He would be obliged, 
like everybody else, to live upon milk and wild honey, the only 
food which will be found in the country after the passage of its 
eneniies.’ 

In another text^ also the destiny of the nation hangs upon the 
birth of a child, and in this child Isaias sees attributes which 
seem to apply only to the Divinity; 

His name shall be called: 

Wonderful Counsellor, 

Mighty God, 

Everlasting Father, 

Prince of Peace. 

Elsewhere,* he is represented as a shoot which will come forth 
from the stock of Isai (Jesse) and ‘the spirit of Yahweh shall 
rest upon him’ and help him in the execution of his functions as 
judge. 

The two ideas ‘Sion is the seat of Yahweh’s sovereignty’ and 
‘Sion shall be the capital of God’s future kingdom’ are often 
expressed by the Great Prophet, but it is not easy to determine 
with accuracy the exact scope he desired to give them; some- 
times* he seems to refer to the complete ruin of Jerusalem. 

Assyrian Literature. 

Ashurbanipal of Assyria had become the most powerful 
monarch of the Eastern world. He exceeded his predecessors 
in energy and in cruelty. He had, nevertheless, a taste for litera- 
ture, and applied himself to developing amongst his subjects 
the taste for intellectual culture and the arts. He collected 
at Nineveh the most important documents of Babylonian and 
Assyrian literature. This ‘library’ had been begun and continued 
under Sargon, Sennacherib, and Asaraddon (722-668), but 
Ashurbanipal developed it to such an extent that he may be 
called its founder. It contained a complete historical litera- 
ture — epigraphs, that is to say, short inscriptions on clay 

* Isaias ix. 6. a Isaias xi. i seq. 

3 Isaias xxxii. 9-15, xxii. i seq., xxix, 10. 
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tablets intended for sculptors or other artists to engrave on 
bas-reliefs, statues, chariots, &c.; texts dealing with chrono- 
graphy and chronology such as the Chronicle of the early kings 
of Babylon, the synchronological history of the events which 
took place between 1600 and 800 b.c., the Canon of the 
Eponyms or list of the royal officers whose names were given to 
each year in which they filled their ofiices at Nineveh, -with 
indication of their titles and the principal events of their 
‘eponymate’. 

Then came the letters, dispatches, and reports written either 
by the king himself or his oflScials, and contracts. But the 
greater part of the documents in this library treat of astrology, 
medicine, and religion, which were closely connected, and 
especially of omens and presages. 

To heal their patients the physicians used plants, certain 
parts of the bodies of anim als, and stones, which they believed 
effective in warding off the influence of the stars, but the priests 
laid special stress upon the virtue of the prayers and incantations 
which were to be recited at the same time as the prescribed 
remedy was being administered to the patient. The documents 
fi:om Nineveh inform us of the whole system. 

In the same library have been found prayers to Ishtar, Sin, 
and Tashmitu, Shamash, Anu, Bau, Nusku, and other divinities, 
hymns, texts of rituals and ceremonials for the feasts of the gods 
Sind of the New Year, the offering of sacrifices, &c. 

The royal scribes of Nineveh have also preserved for us some 
very important epic texts (the Epic of Gilgamesh, Story of the 
Creation, Ishtar’s descent into Hell); l^ends and myths and 
vocabularies or word-lists. 

In these epic poems the poet fills up the gaps left by tradition 
in the memory of the past. He does so by u tilizing his ideas as 
to the state of the world at the period of which he treats. He 
coimects the political happenings, the intellectual activity and 
the position of society at the very dawn of historic times with the 
acts of the gods, for it is believed that the gods preceded man- 
kind in the government of the world and that the heroes previous 
to the Flood formed the connecting link between the gods and 
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At Shunippak, on the banks of the Euphrates, the gods have 
' decided upon the Flood. The god Ea discloses the design of the 
immortal gods to his proteg^, Uta-Napishtim, and advises him 
to build a boat and flee upon the Ocean: 

Build a boat, 

Leave riches behind, seek life, 

Hate possessions and preserve your life. 

Bring up with you into the vessel the seed of all 
Let its dimensions be measured! 

The vessel which you will construct. 

Let its width and its length be in proportion! 

Uta-Napishtim obeys this order, and the gods let loose the 
tempest and conflagration. 

When the morning shone somewhat 

From the foundation of the heavens a black cloud rose up, 

Adad^ bellowed in it. 

Nabu^ and the King^ march on. 

They, the heralds, go through mountain and country; 

Nergal^ tears away the mast. 

InurtaS goes to press forward the attack; 

The Annukai^ have carried the torches: 

By their flame they set the country on fire; 

The tumult of Adad reaches the skies. 

Everything bright is changed into darkness. 

The very gods are terrified: 

The gods were fearful of the flood. 

They fled, they mounted to Ann’s heavens. 

The gods crouch down like a dog; they are lying on the wall. 

Ishtar appears; she it was who caused the Deluge, but she had 
not intended it to be so terrible. 

On the seventh day the Flood abates. Uta-Napishtim looks 
down; he sees all mankind ‘changed into mud*, and he weeps. 
An island appears on the horizon, it is the summit of Mount 
Nitsir where the vessel has come to earth. 

* iidW, god of tempests. 

3 This King is Marduk. 
s Imta, god of war and of hunting. 

^ Armukai, spirits of the earth and of the lower world. 


® Miiu, ‘herald’. 

+ JVergal, god of the Sheol. 
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Then 

I released a dove, I set it free; 

The dove flew away, she came back: 

As there was no place, she came back. 

I released a swallow, I set it free; 

The swallow flew away, she came back; 

As there was no place, she came back. 

I released a raven, I set it free; 

The raven went out and saw the drying-up of the waters: 

It eats, it splashes, it croaks, it does not return. 

I set birds free to the four winds. 

Uta-Napishtim comes from out the boat and offers up a sacrifice 
in thanksgiving: 

... I poured forth a libation, 

I placed an offering on the summit of the mountain. 

... I spread out reeds, and myrtle and cedar-wood. 

The gods smelt the odour, 

The gods smelt the good odour. 

The gods gather like flies above the sacrifices. The god 
Bel also comes, Ishtar and Ea reproach him with having caused 
the Deluge, and Bel atones for his fault by the apotheosis of 
Uta-Napishtim and his wife. 

If Gilgamesh is desirous of escaping the common fate, let 
him fish up from the bottom of the water the thorny plant which 
restores youth. The hero succeeds in spite of immense diflBculties, 
but while he is bathing near a fountain a serpent steals the 
plant from him. 

The poem concludes in a rather sad strain. All that one may 
love falls to dust; the fate of all people is not, however, the 
same— life in HeU is not pleasant, the better part is reserved for 
the heroes who have fallen on the field of battle and are 
reverently remembered by their descendants. 

It would not be possible to quote all the known texts of this 
period, but a few words about the Suffering just Man would not 
be out of place. 

This litde poem, which falls quite naturally into strophes, 
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treats of a sort of Babylonian Job, abandoned by all, even by* 
the gods, and a prey to the most terrible suffering. 

And yet he knows that he is innocent! 

He cannot understand the designs of the gods. 


‘My illness’, he says, ‘will not yield to any treatment. I 
seemed stricken like an unbeliever, and yet I was always faith- 
ful to the gods and to the King’: 

I learned in my coimtry to keep the name of the god; 

To honour the name of the goddess I taught my people. 

The King’s majesty I extolled to the heights. 

And the fear of the palace I taught to the people. 

I know that to a god that is pleasing. 

The gods’ designs are obscure, and man is moreover so 
changeable: 

He sang, at one moment he exulted! 

A moment later he frets lilce one weeping. 

Like opening and closing his will changes. 


Man goes from one extreme to the other. 


Be a man in want, 
Be he satiated, 

Be he happy, 

Be he in sorrow, 


he is like a corpse; 
he is like his god. 
he says ‘I wish to mount up to 
heaven’ 

he says ‘I wish to go down into 
heir. 


‘My limbs are bound by paralysis and I am abandoned by 
all men.’ 


My god has not succoured me 

My goddess has not had pity on 
me 

The grave is open . . . 

Before I am dead, 

All my country has said: 

My enemy heard it 
The joyous, tidings was announced 
to him 


he has not stretched forth his 
hand to help me; 
she has not walked by my side. 


the lamentation is over, 
he is lost! 

and his countenance shone, 
his heart brightened 
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I know the day when my entire femily, 

In the midst of the gods its was beloved of their divinity. 

patrons 

The Assyrian commentary supplies us with the name of this 
Babylonian Job — ^Tabi-utul-Bd, an inhabitant of Nippur. Now 
there exists a list giving the explanation of the names of some 
ancient kings of Babylon which contains this name, and the 
conclusion drawn from it is that the Tabi-utul-Bel in the poem 
is the same person as Tabi-utul-Bel, king of Babylon, inasmuch 
as the form in which we at present possess this composition 
of Nippur is the Assyrian copy of a Babylonian recension, as is 
proved by the fact that Marduk, god of Babylon, is several times 
mentioned in it. 

Our ‘suffering just man’ would, therefore, seem to have been 
a king, and this would give us a Babylonian Messiah who was 
willing to endure suffering! 

This hypothesis, however, seems to be definitely ruled out by 
lines 27 and 31 — our upright man was not a king, and we may 
add that he did not suffer resignedly nor with a view to expiating 
the crimes of others. 

The ‘historical’ documents of this period are of a peculiar 
character, or at least are very different from all that composes 
our modem historical literature. It is indispensable to be 
acquainted with them in order to understand the data which 
can be obtained from them upon the origin and evolution of a 
civilization which is particularly interesting for us. 

The Assyro-Babylonian texts, with few exceptions, have no 
author’s name. This was a matter of small importance as the 
writing had a value in itself. 

Again, it is to be noted that the ofiScial annalists set down only 
the monarch’s glorious deeds, frequently exaggerating them 
greatly. The fimdamental principle of modem criticism by 
which, when we want to determine the respective value of our 
sources, we must take as the basis of our study the latest edition 
published during the author’s lifetime, cannot normally be 
applied to cuneiform texts; in Assyria the most faithful and most 
complete description of any event is the earliest, the one nearest 
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in point of time to the events described. When a great lapse of 
years had interv'ened the scribes exaggerated, sometimes out of all 
proportion, the importance of the king’s victories; they took the 
liberty of attributing to him those won by his generals, they multi- 
plied ten or even one hundredfold the number of prisoners taken 
from the enemy, the number of towns captured or destroyed. 

Besides, the scribes allowed themselves a great amount of 
latitude in the chronology of the events of each particular reign. 
They might condense several campaigns into one, or omit one 
out of many, especially if it had not been quite successful, or 
for some other reason which we do not know. Sometimes, one 
scribe would set down in detail what another had condensed. 
It can be stated in general that when a new deed caused a scribe 
to engage himself anew upon the king’s history to bring it up 
to date, he summarized more and more briefly each time the 
documents which contained the narrative of previous events and 
related in detail only the most recent happenings. There are, 
of course, exceptions. 

Again, in dealing with these historical texts, as with aU 
ancient Semitic literature, we must make allowances for the 
complete lack of criticism of the sources or of detailed working 
out of the materials of the composition; the scribe’s function was 
limited to copying out and placing in some sequence fragments 
taken from older histories, without at all informing the reader 
of their various origins. 

Another distinctive characteristic of these historical texts is 
what we shall term their religious character — ^religious in the sense 
that for a long time the narrator limited himself almost entirely 
to the narration of facts directly concerned with the beliefs 
and practices of religion, and further because from the very 
earliest down to the latest times the writer did not worry himself 
about secondary causes, but ascribed all happenings to the god, 
even those which in themselves were most mdifferent, such as 
a lucky lance-thrust which brought down a fine beast at the 
chase. Take, for example, the words of Tiglath-Pileser: ‘The 
gods In-Urta and Nergal have placed in my kingly hands their 
powerful arms and thdr august bows. In the service of In-Urta 
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who loves me, I killed four wild oxen, strong and powerful, in 
the desert in the Mitanni country . . And again, ‘Aided by the 
august power of the god Ashur, my lord, I marched against the 
country called Kharia and the troops, of the vast Qurti. The 
god Ashur, my lord, directed me to traverse the mountains 
which no king had hitherto trod.’ The text we are quoting 
relates this expedition, which was a succession of victories. ‘. . . 
They flew like birds into the thickets of the l%h mountains, 
The brilliance of the god Ashur, my lord, laid them low . . .’ 
Ashurbanipal undertook his eighth campaign on the order of 
the gods Ashur and Ishtar. ‘. . . With the strength of the god 
Ashur and the goddess Ishtar, I set out. . . . My troops saw 
Ididi, like unto a headlong flood; his approach filled them 
with terror. The goddess Ishtar, who dwells in Arbela, sent a 
dream to my troops, towards the end of the night, and she said 
to them “I walk before Ashurbanipal whom my hands have 
created”. This dream inspired my troops with confidence.’ 
And thus victory was assured. 

It is clear that the point to be remembered with regard to the 
external policy of these monarchs, and of others who are spoken 
of in the texts in a similar manner, is that in certain given 
circumstances they made war upon a certain king because he 
had Breed himself from their yoke and refused to pay tribute, or 
because he himself had planned conquests. 

These fashions of speech reveal for us deep convictions which 
are, so to speak, innate in the eastern soul, and as such are met< 
with everywhere among the Semites — ^for example, in Moab 
‘Kamosh, my god, saved me from all my attackers and showed 
me the spectacle of all my enemies defeated. . . . And Kamosh 
said to me, “Go! take Nebo from Israel!” ’ 

Egyptian Literature. 

From the artistic standpoint, the New Egyptian Empire was 
very brilliant. Ramesses II, for example, built rich temples and 
superb monuments in the principal towns, such as at Luxor 
and Abu Simbel. 

Literature reached a high degree of attainment, higher even 
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than under the Old Empire. A sort of literary Renascence took 
place, which, however, did not bring any further developments 
in its wake. 

The Book of the Dead entered on a new phase; it was now written 
on papyrus-rolls and placed with the body in the sarcophagus. 
Many scribes considered the copying of the sacred text as merely • 
a matter of business; they did not all understand the writing 
of hieroglyphics, simply copying the signs slavishly. Some of 
them were skilled at drawing vignettes and illustrations which 
commanded high prices and gave rise to considerable differences 
in the value of the texts. 

One of the most famous passages of this Book of the Dead is the 
one called the Protestation of Innocence or Ifegative Corfession — 
Homage to thee, great god, lord of Justice ! 

I have come to thee, O my master, 

I come to see thy beauty. 

I know thee; 

I know the names of the forty-two gods, 

Who are with thee in the hall of justice, 

Who live upon the artisans of evil. 

Who devour their blood, 

In the day of Judgment before Un-nefcr.^ 

Behold, here I come to you; 

I bring justice to you; 

I have turned away every fault. 

I have committed no iniquity against mankind. 

I have not killed my kinsman. 

I have not told falsehoods in place of truth. 

I am not guilty of any betray^. 

I have done no evil. 

I have not exacted as the first-fruits of each day, 

More work than was done for me. 

My name did not come in the barque of the god 
Who is at the rudder. 

I am not a transgressor of the divine will. 

I am not a tale-bearer; 

I am not a detractor. 

* That is, ‘He who is good’, namely, Osiris. 
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I have not done what the gods detest. 

I have set nobody against his superior. 

I have caused nobody to suffer from hunger. 

I have caused nobody to shed tears. 

I have not killed. 

I have not ordered anybody to kill. 

I have caused suffering to nobody. 

I have not stolen the temple-offerings. 

I have not lessened the bread of the gods. 

I have not stolen the gifts of the dead. 

I am not an adulterer. 

I have done no impure thing in the sanctuaries of the local god. 

I have neither increased nor diminished the bushel of com; 

I have not falsified the cubit-measure; 

I have not shortened the field-measure; 

I have not weighed down the beam of the scales; 

I have not falsified the index of the balance. 

I have not taken away the milk from a child’s mouth. 

I have not banished die cattle from their pasture, 

I have not captured with a net the birds of the gods; 

I have not fished in the pools of the gods. 

I have not turned aside the river in its time; 

I have not prevented the current from passing. 

I have not extinguished the fire in its time. 

I have not cheated the Divine Circle of its offerings; 

I have not taken away the cattle from the lands of the gods; 

I have not stopped a god as he goes out. 

I am pure; I am pure; I am pure! 

Two papyri, one in Turin Museum and the other in the 
British Museum, contain love-songs. There are striking resem- 
blances between these songs and the Canticle of Canticles. The 
heroine is described in the same way as a sister, we find the 
same poetic imagery of the voice of the dove and the turtle- 
dove and the same comparisons. This, however, is no proof 
of direct borrowings. A sufficient explanation of the literary 
problems which arise firom these comparisons may be found in 
I c c 
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the fact that the Egyptians and Hebrews had almost identical 
conceptions of love and thus they spoke nearly the same 
language. 

The Egyptians have long been considered a stay-at-home and 
self-suflSicient people, embued with the idea of the superiority 
of rhpir civilization and fond of their own country to such an 
extent as to leave it only by force. This was doubtless true in 
archaic and perhaps in Graeco-Roman times, but it is certainly 
not true of the Middle and the New Empire. The exodus of 
workers and pedlars who left Egypt almost yearly to follow the 
armies of the Pharaohs made the travel theme so familiar to 
the Egyptians that it became a subject for the scribes’ exercises. 

The heroes of the romances are great travellers. A Pharaoh’s 
son who becomes discontented at home goes in search of 
adventure to Nahaiin, in Northern Syria. In the same region, 
at Joppa, Thutii exhibits his qualities as a cunning soldier. 
The seafaring romance of Wenamun relates the periplus of an 
oflScial whom Amhn’s high-piiest sends to purchase wood on the 
Syrian coast in the twelfth century b.c. 

Earlier still, under the twelfth or thirteenth dynasty, the 
stories of the Shipwrecked Mariner and of Sinuhe brought us fer 
afield ftom Egypt. 

The Medes. 

The Medes called themselves Aryans. The Aryans, or Kharii, 
make their appearance for the first time among the signatories 
of a peace treaty between Subbiluliuma, king of the Hittites, 
and Mattiuza, king of the Mitannites, in the fourteenth century 
B.c. Those Kharri, who had made themselves supreme in 
Mitanni and with the king constituted the governing class, had 
come from Armenia. Other bands of Aryans had likewise come 
from Armenia and had spread out over the northern steppes of 
the Persian plateau. They established themselves along the 
frontiers of Assyria, Babylonia, and Elam and took the name of 
Medes. Another contingent had come down from the heights 
of the Caucasus; these were the Scyths, also Aryans, of whom 
some, who became a sedentary people, were called Cimmerians, 
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and otlicrSj who rem ain ed nomadic m the country of hCannai 
between lakes Van and Urmiah, were known by the of 
Ashkuzai. These latter are the Scyths properly so-called. 

Ashurbanipal’s two sons— he died in 625— Ashur-etililami- 
ukin and Sin-Sharra-ishkun, or Saracos, succeeded him on the 
throne. Chaldea remaiaed obedient to them only through 
force of habit, and between 620 and 617 a pretext offered for 
breaking the bond which united it to Assyria. The Chaldean 
Nabopolassar, a vassal of Saracos, received an order from his 
suzerain to march against an immense army of Barbarians which 
was advancing from the south. Nabopolassar declared his 
mdependence and called upon the Medes to help him Their 
king, Cyaxares, marched against the Assyrians and, in 614, laid 
siege to Nineveh. But an invasion of Media by the Scyths, 
instigated perhaps by the Assyrians, obliged him to raise the 
siege. Having laid waste Assyria and Media, the Scyths joined 
forces with the Cimmerians, and passed like a whirlwind over 
northern Syria, Phoenicia, Damascus and Palestine. The on- 
rash of the invaders was checked at the Egyptian frontiers. 
The Barbarians retreated, ravaged the land of the Philistines 
and disappeared for ever. 

In Egypt Psammetichus’ successor, called like his grandfather 
Necho, an energetic and enterprising ruler, completed the 
establishing of the army which his predecessor had set himself 
to organize and then, wishing to have his share of the booty 
of the Ninevite Empire, swooped down on Syria. Tyre and 
Phoenicia welcomed him as a liberator. Josias had been reigning 
some ten years at Jerusalem. He was desirous of arresting the 
Pharao’s onward march and preventing the establishment of an 
Egyptian military colony on the banks of the Euphrates. This ■ 
policy appeared to be a wise one, for if the Egyptians’ H^signs 
were realized, Juda would be surrounded by Egypt and the 
whole of Syria threatened with absorption by her. 

According to the Book of Chronicles,' Necho tried to dis- 
suade Josias from fighting against him. He sent messengers 
to negotiate with him as is related in the Chronicle of the Tempk: 

^ I Chronicles xxxv, 21 and 22. 
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What have I to do with thee, O king of Juda? I come not against 
thee this day, but against the house wherewith I have war; and God 
hath commanded me to make haste. Forbear to do against God, who 
is with me, lest he kill thee. Nevertheless Josias would not turn his 
face from him but prepared to fight against him, and hearkened not 
to the words of Necho, which came firom the mouth of Gk)d, but 
went to fight in the field of Megiddo. 

The silence of Jeremias the prophet on Josias’ life and all his 
actions would go to prove that he disagreed with him, at least 
from the political point of view, for the prophet constantly 
recommended strict neutrality as between the two great 
adversaries. 

It is certain that at this time the Judeans paid little heed to 
the political, and even to the reKgious and moral teaching of the 
Prophets. In Josias’ reign they still practised polytheistical cults. 

For according to the number of thy cities, 

Are they gods, O Juda; 

(And according to the number of the streets of Jerusalem) 
Thou hast set up altars to a shameful idol, 

Altars to bum incense unto Baal.* 

And these disorders cannot be hidden: 

How canst thou say: T am not defiled: 

I have not gone after the Baalim?* 

See thy ways in the Valley, 

Know what thou hast done, O swift young camel. 

Traversing her ways.* 

As they think of their children. 

Thus do they think of their altars and their idols of Astarte 
By the green trees upon the high hills.^ 

Jeremias had already said: 

Hast thou seen what unfaithful Israel hath done? 

She is gone up upon every high mountain 
And imder every green tree, and there hath played the harlot/ 
Upon every high hill and under every green tree 
Thou didst bow thyself, playing the harlot.^ 

* Gen. x; Jeremias xi. 13, 17, ii. 28. 

3 Jorcmias xvii. 2. Hebr.: ashhyhm, 

^ Jeremias ii. 20, cf. vii. i8. 


* Jeremias ii, 23. 
+ Jeremias iiL 6. 
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Josias engaged in batde near Megiddo and was defeated. 
The Books of Kings and of Chronicles^ tell us that the book of 
the Law which had been lost was recovered in theeighteenth year 
of Josias’ reign, and that the people gave public expression to 
their sorrow when they found how greatly their mode of life 
was at variance with the sacred precepts. A religious reform 
movement followed upon this discovery.* 

Meanwhile Necho had advanced to Carchemish, then return- 
ing southwards he had deposed Josias’ successor Joachaz 
and placed Elyaqym on the throne, giving him the name 
Yehoyaqym. 

Egypt was once more supreme in Syria-Palestine. Nineveh, 
on the other hand, was on the point of succumbing, in 612 b.c., 
to the attacks of a Median King who was at the head of a coali- 
tion composed of Medes and Scyths.^ 

Upon the ruins of the Ninevite Empire two great king doms 
arose— Cyaxares took to himself Assyria proper and its depen- 
dencies on the Upper Tigris; Nabopolassar joined with the 
possession of Babylon the suzerainty of Mesopotamia, Syria- 
Palestme and Elam, and he even regarded the kings of Egypt 
as his feudatories because for some years they had been subject 
to Nineveh. 

Cyaxares spent fifty years overcoming and regularizing the 
chaos of tribes situated first to the north and then to the south 
of his kingdom. He advanced to the Halys, where he found 
himself face to face with the Lydians. This people, who were a 
powerful people as early as the seventh century, had received 
a fresh impetus from Gyges, founder of the Mermnades dynasty, 

^ 2 Kings xxii; 2 Chronicles xxxiv. 

* The exact meaning to be attached to this discovery is a problem which 
Biblical scholars have not yet solved definitely, 

3 Tradition is divided as to this king’s name, who may have been either Cyaxares, 
Arbacus, or Astyages. It most likely was Astyages’ father, Cyaxares; cf. P. Dhonne, 
new series, viii (1911), 364. 'The commentators of the Book of Tobias are 
generally agreed that Cyaj^es is referred to {Tobias xiv. 15) by the word 
*Aav€pos or ^Axiaxapos [Cod. Sinait.), Achicar [oars. Itala)^ as conqueror of Nineveh 
with Nabochodonosor, The term used in the Gwf. Sinaiiicus or the Jtala most closely 
resembles the name Cyaxares. (Nabopolassar was Nabuchodonosor’s father; it is 
not unlikely ibat the son accompanied his fether, although History docs not state 
so.) 
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and his successors. It was the third king in the succession after 
Gyges, Alyatte, whom the Median troops encountered on the 
Halys. The struggle lasted six years and was ended by an 
alliance, Alyatte marrying his daughter to Astyages, Cyaxares’ 
son. The Aramean nomads, joined with bands of Cimmerians, 
frequently attacked the towns of Mesopotamia. Nabopolassar, 
who was too old to take command of his troops, probably 
entrusted it to the son whom he had chosen to succeed him, 
Nabuchodonosor, husband of the Median princess. 

Nahttchodmosor. 

This prince by his qualities as a soldier, as a statesman, and 
as an architect is one of the greatet men of his time in the Near 
East. In 604, when he had already spread Babylonian supremacy 
as far as Mount Masios, Nabuchodonosor found himself face 
to face with Necho’s armies at Garchemish. The Egyptians 
were completely defeated. The victor advanced upon Egypt, 
and was at Pelusium when he learned of his father’s death. 
Fearing a rival for the succession to the throne, he returned to 
Babylon. 

Nabuchodonosor, master of Syria, was a perpetual menace 
to Egypt’s existence. Necho secredy rebuilt and reoiganized 
a fleet and an army, trusting to the resdess spirit of the Phoeni- 
cians and of the Jews to supply him with an early chance of 
revenge. 

Ever since its disastrous struggles with Assyria, Phoenicia had 
nourished a deep hatred for aU of its masters who came from the 
East. The same was true, moreover, of the greater part of the 
Syrian States— Anunon, Moab, the Nabateans, Juda. Necho 
was able to exploit these hatreds. 

Jeretmas. 

Meanwhile in Jerusalem Jeremias had for some years been 
keeping a watchM eye on the course of events. The pressure 
of new peoples and the disappearance of the old empires showed 
clearly to him the terrible danger which threatened Juda. One 
day, in the middle of the courtyard of the Temple, he announced 
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to the assembled people the coming ruin of the thrice-holy 
place. 

But the Jews refused to believe that Yahweh could desert 
Juda as he had deserted Israel. The prophet’s sinister threat 
would have cost him his life were it not for the timely interven- 
tion of the chiefs of the people, and especially of Ahikam, who 
opportunely reminded them of a similar prophecy which 
Micheas had made in the time of Ezechias. 

Listen now to this, leaders of the house of Jacob, 

Judges over the hoiise of Israel, 

You who hold justice in horror 
and pervert what is right, 

Buildir^ up Sion with bloodshed 
And Jerusalem with iniquity . . . 

Sion shall be ploughed up like a field; 

Jerusalem shall become a heap of ruins 
The Temple-hill a mere wooded height' 

Every movement unfavourable to Chaldean interests and any 
alliance with their enemies seemed legitimate to the mass of the 
people and they lent a willing ear to Egyptian counsels. 

Jeremias reiterated his warning that Juda would be crushed 
under the formidable invader’s heel. The Chaldean armies’ 
triumphs had made a deep impression upon his mind; he had 
seen in the defeat of the Egyptian armies the prelude to a 
succession of victories for the Chaldeans. He declared that not 
Juda alone, but all the adjoining kingdoms would be swallowed 
up— Syria, Arabia, and even Egypt, and Babylon. In fine, 
what he foresees and prophesies is the complete overthrow of 
the Ancient East. 

OfMoab. 

The spoiler shall come against every town. 

Not one shall escape; 

The valleys shall be raided and the plains ruined . . . 

Come down from thy glory and sit on the arid ground, 

O thou daughter that dwdlest in Dibon, 

For the spoiler of Moab is come up against thee.® 

' Micheas iii. 9-10, la. » Jetemias xlviii. 8, 18. 
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Of Ammon^ Syria. 

Damascus is waxed feeble, she turneth herself to flee. 

And trembling hath seized on her; 

Anguish and sorrows have taken hold of her, 

As of a woman in travail . . } 

The Arabian tribes: 

Arise ye, go up to Cedar, 

Exterminate the children of the East!^ 

Of Egypt: The Prophet begins by chanting a hymn of triumph 
for the defeat of Carchemish: 

Harness the horses, and get up, ye horsemen, 

And stand forth with your helmets! 

Furbish the spears, put on the coats of mail! 

What do I see ? They are dismayed and are turned backwards I 

Who is this that riseth up like the Nile, 

Whose waters toss themselves like the rivers: 

Egypt riseth up like the Nile, 

And his waters toss themselves like the rivers. 

He said: I will rise up, I will cover the earth, 

I will destroy the cities and the inhabitants thereof. 

Go up, ye horses! and rage, ye chariots! 

The Ethiopians and the Libyans that handle the shield, 

The Lydians that handle and bend the bow.^ 

He then foretells Nabuchodonosor’s invasion of Egypt: 

I will deliver them into the hand of those that seek their lives, 

Into the hand of Nabuchodonosor, king of Babylon and into the 
hand of his servants . . . ^ 

None the less, Juda rose up at Necho’s instigation. Yehoya- 
kyn had to surrender. He was sent to Chaldea, the army 
reduced to slavery and the Temple plundered. Whatever was 
left over passed to Josias’ third son, Mattaniyah, who took the 
name Sideqiyah. 


* Jeremias xlix, 24 . 

3 Jeremias xlvi. 4, 5, 7^10. 


3 Jeremias xlix. 29. 
^ Jeremias xlvi. 26. 
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The Exile. 

The current of opinion in Jerusalem was so strongly on the 
Pharao’s side that the king, Nabuchodonosor’s creature, was 
drawn with it in spite of Jeremias’ efforts. Juda and Phoenicia 
took to arms, but the Chaldean army put the country to fire 
and sword and set out against Apries who had issued forth from 
the direction of Gaza. History does not acquaint us with the 
Pharaoh s fate. The Chaldean armies, however, returned to 
attack J^salem, which was taken, demolished and burnt. 
The soldiers, priests, and scribes and all the influential classes 
were transplanted into Chaldea. Sideqiyah’s eyes were put out 
and he was sent a prisoner to Babylon (586). 

All Syria was now under the Babylonian yoke; the Syrian, 
Egyptian, and Arabian prisoners were condemned to mamial 
labour on public undertakings. 

The Israelites became inured to exile, and many of them 
refused to return to their fatherland when the edict granting 
their fireedom was issued, but they were inconsolable at first. 
Their desolation finds moving expression in some of their 
sacred canticles: 

By the rivers of Babylon 

We were seated down and we wept 

When we remembered Sion. 

Upon the willows of its valleys 
We hanged our harps. 

For there, they that held us captive required of us 
Hymns and canticles. 

And our oppressors songs of joy: 

‘Sing us one of the songs of Sion!’ 

How shall we sing the song of Yahweh 
In the land of the stranger? . . . 

Let my tongue cleave to the roof of my mouth 
If I do not remember thee. 

If I make not Jerusalem 
The beginning of my joyP 


I PSalm cxxxvii. 
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Babylon under dfabuckodonosor. 

Nabuchodonosor made Babylon one of the most beautiful 
cities in the world. At the time of the Babylonian captivity, 
in Ezechiel’s and Daniel’s days, its circumference measured 
about 12 miles. Three walls enclosed it, one of them, built of 
imbaked bricks and about 23 feet thick, was surmounted at 
regular intervals by numerous watch-towers. The outer-wall, 
24 feet thi ck, was built of baked bricks, as was also the escarp 
of the moat or dike. Clay was used instead of mortar for the 
clay walls, and asphalt for the brick walls. 

Upon a hill in the city the monarch devoted himself for 
forty-three years to the fortifications of the town and the build- 
ing and care of religious edifices. A road called ‘the procession 
road’ led up to this acropolis, passing through Ishtar’s 
Gate and then by the temple of E-sag-il. The road was paved 
upon a brick foundation covered by a layer of asphalt in 
which large flagstones were laid, each bearing the inscription: 
‘I am Nabuchodonosor, King of Babylon! I flagged the street 
of Babylon for the procession of the great Lord Marduk.’ The 
roadway was flanked by overhanging walls made of enamelled 
bricks, upon which could be seen at regular intervals, on a 
blue backgrormd, lions with open jaws and threatening fangs, 
guarding the entrance to Ishtar’s Gate. The gate itself was 
ornamented with rows of bulls and fanciful anim als. 

To the east of this gate was the Nin-Makh temple, built like 
a fortress, flanked with towers and adorned vsdth votive offerings 
enclosed in a kind of brick case. At the door was an altar, and a 
rectangular vestibule, leading out into an open-air courtyard 
upon which the rooms and stores opened out. At the far end 
of the courtyard was the shrine of the god. 

The inner wall of the town, built by Ashurbanipal, was called 
Nimitti-Enlil. There was a space of about twenty-four feet 
between it and the antemural. 

Asaraddon had b^un the e-temen-an-ki tower of the Esag-il, 
the famous temple of the god Marduk. It stood alone in a 
veritable haram, and like those seen on certain Babylonian 
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kudurrus, it was built in stories which gradually became smaller 
as they mounted up. Nabuchodonosor said: ‘I set myself to 
raising up the head of the e-temen-an-ki to the level of the sky.’ 

Nabuchodonosor was succeeded on the throne by three kin g s 
of minor importance — ^Awel-Marduk or Evil-Merodach, who 
restored Yehoyakyn to liberty and became his friend,* Nergal- 
Shar-usur or Neriglissor, and Labashi-Marduk. Nabuchodono- 
sor did not enter into conflict with Astyages, the last kin g of the 
Median Empire, due not only to the great degree of caution 
the former introduced into his dealings with his powerful neigh- 
bour, but also because Astyages, though cruel, superstitious, and 
effeminate, was of a pacific temperament. 

It must not be imagined that the deportees were treated in an 
absolutely inhuman fashion. They were, it is true, condemned 
to works of forced labour which were necesatated by Nabucho- 
donosor’s schemes of fortification and improvements, but the 
texts of the time and the conditions of their existence show that 
their lot was quite bearable. They could build houses, plant 
gardens,* establish villages near the rivers and canals.* The 
Elders of the people enjoyed their traditional prestige,^ and this 
fact would lead us to believe that the Jewish colonies had a 
certain degree of autonomy. In the sixth and fifth centuries, 
under Darius and Artaxerxes I, the occurrence of Jewish names 
in sale-contracts proves that many of the deportees’ descendants 
had preferred to remain in the country and pursue their trade 
there rather than place themselves in a precarious position by 
returning to the land of their fathers. 

The Religious Ideas of the Israelites. 

The Israelites who had been led away into exile and those 
who had been left in their own land were now obliged to foster 
their religious spirit by diligently studying the teachings of their 
Prophets, especially of the last of them, whose wisdom, sagacity, 
and courage, they had reason to admire. 

like his predecessors, and especially Isaias, Jaremias had 

* 2 Kings XXV. 27-30. * Jeremias xxix. 4. 

* Ezechiel i. iii. 15; Esdras viii. 15—17. 

+ Ezechid viii. i, xiv. i, xx. i. 
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emphasized principally two main ideas — Monotheism and 
Messianism. He had said: 

Yahweh giveth rain 

Both the early and the latter rain in due season. 

He reserveth unto us the appointed weeks of the harvest . . 

The faithful of Hadad also attributed these powers to their 
gods, but Yahweh is not only a god of rain and of tempests, he 
is also the God of the sea: 

Will ye not tremble at my presence, 

I who have set the sand for the bound of the sea, 

An everlasting barrier which it shall not pass over? 

The waves thereof toss themselves yet can they not prevail; 

They roar, yet can they not pass over it ^ 

And this God, unlike the pagan sea-gods, Ea for example, is 
also the God of the Stars: 

(He) gives the sun 

To give light during the day. 

And makes laws for the moon and stars 
To give light during the night. 

Yahweh is the national God of the chosen people but Israel’s 
frontiers are very narrow, its political influence is almost non- 
existent. It cannot lord it over Edom, or Ammon or Moab or 
Arabia, and it is helpless against Egypt and Assyria. And yet 
Israelis national God, Yahweh, expresses through the mouth of 
the Prophet his imprescriptible right over Ammon, Edom, and 
Moab, over the Syrians and Arabians, the Edomites, Baby- 
lonians and Egyptians. 

He declares that He will deliver Amiin to the king of Babylon: 
Behold, I will punish Amun of No, 

And Pharaoh and Egypt and her gods and her kings . . . 

I vrill ddivcr them into the hand of those that seek their lives. 

And into the hand of Nabuchodonosor, king of Babylon and of his 

servants.^ 

Kamosh will suffer a like fate: 

Kamosh shall go forth into captivity; 

* Jeareinias v. 34. * Jeremias v. 22, 


3 Jeremias xlvi. 25 , 26 . 
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With his priests and his princes together . . . 

For I have broken Moab like a useless vessel.* 

Likewise Milkom: 

Therefore^ behold the days come, saith Yahweh, 

That I will cause a noise of war to be heard against Rabba of the 
children of Ammon . . . 

Gird you with sackcloth, strike your breasts. 

Run to and fro among the fences, 

For Milkom shall go into captivity. 

His priests and his princes together.* 

Does this simply mean that these gods are vassal-gods in 
comparison to Yahweh? By no means; these gods are mere 
vulgar idols, and an idol 

is only a tree that one cuts in the forest, 

the work of the hands of the workman with his axe. 

They deck it with silver and with gold; 

They fasten it with nails and hammen 
that it move not.* 

The gods of the East had admitted foreign divinities to their 
pantheon. Amfrn had long since reached Canaan; Ishtar and 
Teshub were venerated in Egypt. Syncretism had become 
customary; as a political factor it signified the relationships 
established between one people and another, and, consequently, 
between the gods of the different peoples. Yahweh, on the other 
hand, allowed of no compromise. Although Kamosh, Milkom, 
and other gods had more than once had their sanctuaries in 
Jerusalem, Yahweh was yet the sole God of Israel and the only 
true God of the Universe; it is He who 

Hath made the earth by his power. 

Established the world by his wisdom, 

And by his understanding stretched out the heavens. 

At his voice, there is a tumult of waters in the heavens; 

He lifts up the douds from the ends of the earth; 

He makes lightnings from which the rain pours forth. 

And brings forth the wind out of his treasuries . . . 

Every artist is put to shame by his graven idol, 

' Jeremias xlviii. 7, 38. » Jeremias riix. a, 3. 


3 Jeremias jc. 3, 4. 
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For his idols are only falsehood; 

And there is no breath in them ... 

The portion of Jacob is not like these; 

For it is He who formed the universe, 

And Israel is the tribe of his inheritance; 

His name is the Lord (Yahweh) of hosts.^ 

He can then threaten the nations of the earth: 

Behold, evil shall go forth from nation to nation . . . 

And the slain of Yahweh shall be at that day 

from one end of the earth even unto the other end of the earth , . . 

Howl, ye shepherds, and cry; . . . 

And the shepherds shall have no way to flee, 
nor the principals of the flock to escape . . . ! 

Yahweh hath forsaken his covert as the lion; 
for their land shall be made desolate because of the fierceness 
of the oppressing sword, 
and because of the fierce anger of Yahweh.® 

Israel is his people, his servant, ^the tribe of his inheritance*. 
But Yahweh*s fate is independent of the nation’s political 
vicissitudes, for it is He who, as He formerly promised, has 
established Israel in this land flowing with milk and honey’; He 
who threatened them and severely punished his unfaithful 
people by their exile in Assyria-Babylonia, and it is He who will 
lead them forth out of captivity. 

Yahweh is, then, Israel’s national God, but He is at the same 
time the real master of all peoples— it was He, for instance, 
who gave ‘his countries’ to Nabuchodonosor; He is the God of 
all flesh, who made heaven and earth. 

His love for his people is exceeding great: 

I have loved thee with an everlasting love, 
therefore have I continued lovingkindness unto thee. 

I will build thee again, and thou shalt be built, 0 Virgin of Israel; 

Thou shalt again take thy timbrels in thy hands, 

and shalt go forth in the midst of the merry dances. . . . 


Is Ephraim, then, a son so dear to me, 
* Jcpcmias x. 12-16. 


jeremias xxv. 32-8. 
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a favourite child? 

For as often as I speak against him, 

I do earnestly remember him still; 

Therefore are my bowels troubled for him; 

Yea, I will pity him, saith Yahweh.^ 

On the occasion of a great drought Jeremias cries out to Him: 

0 thou, Israel’s hope, 

and liberator in time of distress, 

how couldst thou be a stranger in the land. . . . 

Yet, thou dwellest amongst us, Yahweh; 
thy name is invoked upon us, 
do not abandon us! 

Yahweh is, then, the hope of Israel. 

Jeremias, like Osee, attributes the sentiment of love to 
Yahweh, as we have just seen, but he is concerned only with the 
people of Israel. The concept of ^the love of God’ has not yet 
reached its full development; it has not yet attained the height 
of St. John’s Dm caritas est 

In the Biblical East the gods of the ‘Gentiles’ were satisfied 
once they had received the sacrifices of their worshippers, but 
Yahweh demanded firom his foUowem the homage of a moral 
life in addition to sacrifices. 

Yahweh had already declared by the mouth of Amos, the 
first of the ‘literary prophets’: 

1 hate and despise your feasts, 

. Your assemblies do not please me. 

If you present me with holocausts and offerings, 

I like them not . . . 

But that equity flow like water, 
and justice like a torrent that is never exhausted, 

And by the mouth of Isaias: 

I am full of the burnt offerings of rams, 
and of the fat of ftitlings. 

The blood of bullocks or of he-goats 
I delight not in! 

X Jeremias xsd. 4, 90. 
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Your new moons and your appointed feasts my soul hateth! 
They are become troublesome to me. 

I am weary of bearing them. 

Your hands are full of blood; 

Wash you, make you clean! . . . 

Learn to do well. Seek judgment. 

Relieve the oppressed. 

Give justice to the fatherless, 

Defend the widow.^ 

Jeremias speaks in the same terms: 

I will bring evil upon this people, 

the fiult of their thoughts 

because they have . . . rejected my law. 

To what purpose do you bring me frankincense from Saba 
and the precious reed from a frr coimtry? 

Your holocausts are not pleasing to me, 
nor your sacrifices acceptable to me.^ 

Thus, Yahweh especially desires the homage of a moral life 
in conformity with the law, the homage of a holy life because 
He is ‘Israel’s Holy One’. 

It must, however, be remembered that even those formulae 
or expressions which seem to us the most charged with meaning 
have not always or everywhere the same force. The origin^ 
idea expressed by the word QDSH ‘holy’, in the Biblical East, 
was perhaps that of ‘separation’, and hence of distinction 
between the divine and the human. It would follow from this 
that the word QDSH, Tioly’, did not necessarily imply the idea 
of moral purity, all the more so since the inscription ofEshmuna- 
zar applies it to the gods of Sidon — ‘the holy gods’ — who were 
far from being models of purity, and since the hierodules, both 
men and women, were called ‘holy’. 

However, in the eyes of the Prophets, God is holy and He 
possesses moral perfection. It was this conviction that made 
Isaias cry out; ‘Woe is me, I am undone: because I am a man of 
unclean lips, and mine eyes have seen the King, the Lord 
(Yahweh) of hosts!’ Then a seraphim ‘with his hand took a 

» Isaias i. ii, 14, 16, 17. 


* Jeremias vi. 19, 20. 
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live coal with the tongs off the altar; and he touched my mouth 
with it and said: 

Behold, this hath touched thy lips; 

thine iniquity is taken away and thy sin purged.’* 

The Prophets severely censure all transgressions against 
justice and sincerity; they chastise those who shed innocent 
blood, who oppress the orphan, and have not pity upon the 
miserable. Yet it must be remembered that these miserable 
ones and these innocents are Israelites, and that, even in the 
most touching of their prayers, when they mention their enemies, 
they never rise higher than the law of retaliation. 

Again, the mercy, love, and faith which the Prophets extol 
are, before all else, faith, love, and justice for the nation con- 
sidered as a social organism, and the sins which they reprimand, 
although committed by individuals, are sins in which Ae whole 
nation as a body is implicated. Further, the individual is boimd 
to recognize Yahweh and honour Him by his conduct, but in 
the practice of his religion he acts even to a greater degree as 
a member of the nation, and his relations with Yahweh are 
determined by the fact that, in whatever situation he may find 
himself during life, he belongs to a commimity which is the 
direct object of Yahweh’s regard. Hence, even for the greatest 
of the Prophets, religion is, before all eke, a special relationship 
not between the individual and God, but between the nation 
and God. 

The oracles of the Prophets were dominated by the thought 
of Yahweh’s triumph. The struggle between good and evil is 
continuous, but although the day of God’s final triumph may be 
deferred for reasons which He is not obliged to reveal to his 
Seers, His triumph is none the less certain. 

The cause of Yahweh, then, was identified with the cause of 
Israel; Milkom’s cause was the same as Ammon’s, and Moloch’s 
or Hadad’s as that of the Canaanites or Syrians. These pagans 
thought that they could obtain the protection of their national 
Gods by the mere visiting and sacrificing at the Bamoth or 
temples. Israel, as we have seen, had come under die sway <£ 

* Isaias vi. 5-7. 
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similar ideas. Jeremias exclaims: 

Shall vows and holy flesh 

take away from thee thy wickedness, 

that thou canst give thyself to joyousness!' 

The people of Israel, like the neighbouring peoples, kept 
morals separate from religion, that is to say from religious rites; 
they went even further, and in order the better to ensure success 
or prosperity they practised a kind of vague syncretism, for, at 
times, Aey even seem to be more devout to the unclean Astarte 
than towards Yahweh. 

The people, nursing its illusion, will not imderstand, but 
Yahweh, who in spite of all will triumph, shall Himself come to 
cleanse His people. In the first place. He will destroy the nations 
where corruption reigns: ‘Thus saith Yahweh, the God of Israel, 
to me: Take from my hand this cup of the wine of my fury, and 
cause all the nations to whom I send thee, to drink it. And they 
shall drink, and reel to and fro.’* 

Jeremias here speaks like Isaias, and like him also he proceeds 
to develop his threats against Egypt, the Philistines, Moab, 
Ammon, Edom, Syria, the Arabian tribes and Elam. Then he 
comes to Babylon, which for more than ten centuries had been 
Qjieen of the East, whose genius and splendour were admired 
by aU nations. 

None the less Babylon shall fall ! ‘When the seventy years shall 
be accomplished, I will punish the king of Babylon and that 
nation for their iniquity, and the land of the Chaldeans, and I 
will make it perpetual desolations.’^ 

This oracle was later amplified in eloquent terms: 

Declare ye among the nations, and publish it, and lift up a standard ! 
Proclaim and conceal it not I 
Say, Babylon is taken! 

Bel is confounded, Merodak is overthrown; 
his idob are confounded, his &Ise gods are overthrown, 
for out of the North a nation is come up ^;ainst her, 
which shall make her land desolate . . . 

And Chaldea shall be made a prey, 

* Jeremias ». 15. * Jeremias jcv. 15, 16. 


’ Jeremias xzv. ta. 
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all that spoil her shall be filled . . . 

Rejoice and be glad 
Ye that plunder my inheritance! 

Make wanton like a heifer at grass, 

Neigh like stallions! 

Your mother is sore confounded, 

She that bore you is ashamed, she is the last among the nations, 

A desert, a wilderness, a dry land. 

Because of the wrath of Yahweh, it shall not be inhabited; 
it shall be wholly desolate; 
every one that shall pass by Babylon 
sliall be astonished and shall hiss at all her plagues. 

Set yourselves in array against Babylon round about, all ye that bend 
the bow; 

Shoot at her, spare no arrows, 
for she hath sinned against Yahweh, 

Shout against her round about a war-cry. 

She gives her hand; 

her bulwarks are fallen, her walls are thrown down, 
for it is the vengeance of Yahweh. 

Take vengeance upon her; 

As she hath done, do unto her!* 

Throughout two long chapters we hear a succession of threats: 

The sound of a cry cometh from Babylon; 

And great destruction from the land of the Chaldeans, 
for Yahweh spoileth Babylon . . • 

The threats against the nations conclude with these words: 

Thus the peoples have laboured for vanity 
and the nations for the fire, and they are weary. 

Israel also shall be punished as Jeremias has warned them since 
the days of Josias: 

Declare ye in Juda, and publish in Jerusalem; 
and say, Blow ye the trumpet in the land; 
cry aloud and say: 

Assemble yourselves, and let us go into the defenced cities. 

* Jeremias 1 . a, 3, 10-15. 
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Set up a standard toward Sion, 

Flee, for safety, stay not, 

for I bring evil from the North and a great destruction.' 

Not content with that, he foretells the siege of Jerusalem: 

, , . The comely and delicate one. 

The daughter of Sion, will I cut off ^ . 

But the people, full of confidence in their sacred palladium, 
the Temple, relying on the mechanical force, so to speak, of sacri- 
fices, think themselves safe. Jeremias warns them unceasingly, 
during the reign of Sededas, that their chastisement is near 
at hand. 

Jeremias thus beholds his nation burdened with iniquities; 
convinced as he is that this people has a mission which it 
caimot iulfil while it remains in this state, and seeing, besides, 
that it refuses to cleanse itself and make amends for its trans- 
gressions, he declares again and again that God Himself will 
chastise and puriiy it with trials; then he aimounces that their 
chastisement has already begun. And Israel’s punishment is 
a severe one! 

These are the prospects which Jeremias held out to his 
listeners, but there are others in his book mingled with these, 
and not always easily distinguishable. We are remiuded of those 
andent Egyptian or Chinese drawings in which the various 
scenes are all drawn in the same perspective with the result 
that it is not always easy to say what constituted the artist’s 
background. 

Like the other prophets, Jeremias declared and repeated 
through all his threats that the nation would not be destroyed 
utterly: 

Fear thou not, my servant Jacob, saith Yahweh, 
for I am with thee; 

I will destroy all the nations among which I have scattered thee; 
but thee I will not destroy; 

I will chastise thee in judgment 
and will not leave thee impunished.^ 

I Jeremias iv. 5, 6. * Jeronias vi. 2. 


3 Jeremias xxs, 10, ii. 
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And, in the last years of Sedecias: 

Fear thou not, my servant Jacob, 

for I will bring thee out of the distant land, 

and thy seed from the land of their exile. 

Jacob shall return, and shall be quiet and at ease, 

and none shall make him afraid, 

for I am with thee, saith Yahweh, to save thee.^ 

This refers to the return from captivity, but, in the following 
passage, he suddenly goes outside this horizon and declares as 
he looks into the more distant future: 

The days come, saith Yahweh, 

that I will make with the house of Israel and with the house of Juda, 
a new covenant, 

not according to the covenant that I made with their fathers, 
in the day that I took them by the hand 
to bring them out of the land of Egypt . . . 

But this is the covenant that I will make with the house of Ismel, 
after those days, saith Yahweh: 

I will put my law in their inward parts 

and write it in their hearts, 

and I will be their God 

and they shall be my people . . . 

. . . They shall all know Me 

fiom the least of them unto the greatest of them, saith Yahweh: 

for I will forgive .their iniquity 

and I will remember their sin no more . . . 

The days come, saith Yahweh, 

that this city shall be rebuilt to Yahweh 

from the tower of Eftmaned xmto the gate of the comer. 

The measuring line shall yet go out straight onward 

unto the hill Gareb 

and it shall compass Goa. 

And the whole valley of the dead bodies and of the ashes, 
and imto the comer of the horse gate, toward the east, 
shall be holy unto Yahweh 

and they shall not be plucked up nor thrown down any more for 
ever.* 


* Jeremias xlvi. ay, a8. 


Jeremias joad. 31-40. 
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In Jeremias’ conception of the Messias, it is by Israel— he 
does not state definitely whether it is to be by an individual — 
the sole trustee of the true God’s religion, that the nations shall 
embrace the religion of Yahweh. Yahweh’s kingdom shall be, 
then, the kingdom of Israel, and its capital Jerusalem, and the 
nations shall flock to Jerusalem. Thus, it is through Jerusalem 
and through the kingdom of Israel that the Gentiles shall reach 
the kingdom of God, the true religion. 

At that time they shall call Jerusalem the throne of Yahweh ! 

And all the nations shall be gathered imto it, 
to the name of Yahweh, to Jerusalem, 

neither shall they walk any more after the stubbornness of their evil 
heart.^ 

This future prospect naturally opened up perspectives of 
material prosperity and progress especially in this period of 
calamity and later of exile, and these material promises were, 
so to speak, an envelope enclosing the spiritual prospects in such 
a manner that it was difl&cult for the people to separate one 
firom the other. Moreover, when the people saw that the condi- 
tion of the followers of Moloch, Marduk, and Astarte was not 
inferior to their own, believing that it was even better, and seeing 
wicked and unjust oppressors in Jerusalem itself living in the 
height of prosperity and riches, they began to doubt, and in- 
cline to the belief that justice, purity, and the other virtues were 
not necessary conditions of prosperity. Then they fell to imitat- 
ing the religious practices of those around them, and joined to 
the cult of their national God that of the other divinities. They 
envisaged Jerusalem as strictly and exclusively the capital of 
the new kingdom, to which the ancient capitals of the nations 
would be feudally subject, and the Temple as the sole true 
sanctuary whose supremacy the other sanctuaries would 
recognize. 

This was not Jeremias’ conception. He denied that Yahweh 
could even tolerate any other god, however ancient he might be, 
or however great a people his followers. The God of Israd alone 
was worthy of adoration because He alone was living and true. 

* Jeremias iii. 17. 
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Besides, the cxilt of Yahweh could not be fixed exclusively in 
the sanctuary at Jerusalem; this would have placed the Jews 
in a preponderating position and rendered the idea of a univer- 
sal religion a practical impossibility. 

Jeremias had stated frequendy and in very definite terms the 
conditions necessary for admission to the Kingdom of God. 
Mere membership of the holy nation is not sufficient. First, 
Israel must do penance and for this reason God will punish it 
(He has already done so), but, because He loves it with an 
‘eternal love’. He will restore it and make a new covenant with 
it. A new covenant, inasmuch as God Himself will reveal His 
law direcdy to Israel and to Juda whereas formerly under the 
Mosaic covenant he announced it by the intermediary of Moses, 
his representative. 

And yet, it seems that the covenant will again be made with 
the nation: 

I will put my law in their inward parts 
and write it in their hearts, 
and I will be their God 
and they shall be My people, 

and that is why He speaks not of the individual to whom He 
reveals His law but of the people of Israel who shall never be 
able to cease being a nation in His sight. 

In the kingdom which is to come God will reign in the person 
of his representative, who shall be a king of David’s line: 

The days come, saith Yahweh, 

that I will raise unto David a righteous Branch; 

and he shall reign as King, 

and he shall be wise and shall execute judgment and justice in the 
earth.' 

Thus, this King of the race of David shall be particularly wise 
and just. 

The teaching of Ezechiel, who was deported to Babylon at 
the same time as Jechonias, is not essentially different to that 
of Jeremias, but his message bears the stamp of his originality 
of mind and his priestly training. He stresses very strongly the 

* Jeremias xxiii. 5. 
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point of personal responsibility, which had already been referred 
to by Jeremias. God wishes every man to live. The new Israel 
wiU include every one who enters the community individually, 
and all men can enter it on condition that they repent, but every 
man is responsible only for his own conduct, and not for the sins 
of his fathers or of his people.^ 

Among the Judeans who were carried away after the capture 
of Jerusalem was a young man of royal blood, Daniel, whom 
Nabuchodonosor had had brought up in his palace with some 
other nobles from Jerusalem. They were trained in the ways of 
courts and instructed in the sciences of the Babylonian country. 
Daniel had a prophetic mission to accomplish, not by appearing 
before the people and speaking to them, but solely by writing 
his oracles. Generally speaking, his aim was to show that God 
directs all the happenings of history in such a way as to make 
them help forward the salvation of mankind. He thus came to 
speak of the spiritual kingdom to come, and he drew attention 
to the human nature and origin of his king by the original 
expression ‘the Son of Man’. 

‘ Ezediiel xviii, and xxxiii. 





CHAPTER III 


FROM CYRUS TO THE HELLENIZATION OF 
THE EAST 

Cyrus. 

C YRUS the Great, ‘Persian son of a Persian father, an Aryan 
of Aryan blood’, of the family of the Achaemenidae, grand- 
son of Cyrus I, was bom of the marriage of Cambyses with 
Mandane, the daughter of the Median Kii^. About 553-552 
he revolted against Astyages ‘King of the Umman-Manda’, that 
is, of the Scyths and Medes, and defeated him. From being 
merely king of Anshan he thus became the master of Nearer 
Asia, except the countries situated beyond the Halys or in the 
suzerainty of Babylon. 

Externally there was no change; the military forces of the em- 
pire still supplied the satraps, the generals, and courtpersonages. 

Beyond the Halys, from the Anti-Taurus to the Aegean Sea 
and from the Euxine to Pamphilia, the whole country was 
subject to Croesus. The latter, foreseeing the grave consequences 
which the fall of Media would entail for Lydia, resolved to 
combat Cyrus’ domination. He allied himself to Lacedaemon, 
Egypt, and Babylon where Nabonidus reigned.* The coalition 
was strong enough to be victorious but a traitor, a Greek 
mercenary, precipitated events by revealing to the enemy the 
danger which threatened him. In 545 Croesus fell at the hands 
of the Persian. 

This victory is an important historical event. 

All the Icing s of the East, great and small, realized that they 
were at the mercy of the victor and did all in their power to 
avoid the smallest pretext for a quarrel. The Greeks were 
dumbfounded at the sudden downfriU of Lydian power; it was 
the first time that they had witnessed one of these great tragedies 
of which the history of the eastern world is full. 

Whilst Harpagus was completing the pacification of Am 

^ Nabonidus had at first seen in Gyrus an instrument of the gods for punishing 
Astyages and his Uniman-Manda (finat Cylinder of Si^aty i. 28 seq.)^ but by this 
time ic power of his redoubtable neighbour was causing him mudi uneasiness. 
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Minor, Cyrus advanced into the distant regions of the Far East; 
to the north he could advance no farther than the steppes of 
Siberia, but the plains of Chinese Tartary attracted him east- 
wards. Our knowledge of these hazardous expeditions is very 
scanty. 

Only two empires were now standing face to face with each 
other, the Persian and the Babylonian. But the might of 
Babylon, worn out by her continual struggles with Assyria, was 
now only apparent. In 555 the son of a priestess of the moon- 
god of Kliarran, Nabonidus formed a conspiracy to depose 
Labashi-Marduk and himself ascended the throne. The new 
king was more engrossed in sacred archaeology than in the 
affairs of his empire and he set himself to restore the temples and 
the cult of foreign gods in Babylon. His opponents denounced 
this as madness, and relegated him to a town called Tema,^ 
placing the reins of government in the hands of his son Bel- 
shar-usur.^ 

Babylon in the Power of Cyrus. The exile returned to Babylon 
after some years, and at a very critical moment. Cyrus had 
crossed the Tigris in 546. Nabonidus concentrated his army 
and the gods of the cities of the east and west in his capital. 
But this was of no avail; in 539, Gubaru entered Babylon at the 
head of the enemy troops without striking a blow, while the city 

^ ChromcU of J^aborddm and Cyrus, recto B, 5-23. It is diflEcult to ascertain the 
length of time during which Nabonidus was relegated to Tema, on account of 
the bad state of preservation of this tablet. 

^ He is the biblical Balthazar (Belsha^ssar), cf. Daniel v. 22 seq. Would not this 
passage (cf. 18-23; 30) seem to show that Daniel iv-v refers to Nabonidus (called 
Nabuchodonosor) afflicted with madness (iv. 30-2), expelled from his kingdom 
(iv. 22) and dreaming (Daniel iv passim). Cf. the Great Inscription of Ur, ii, the 
Great Cylinder of Sippar, i; and Baruch i. 11-12, 'Pray ye for the life of Nabuchodonosor, 
Jang of Babylon (write the exiled Jews to those who remained in Jerusalem) cmd for 
the life of Balthassar Jtis son, that their days may be upon earth as the days of heaoen; andthe 
Lord will give vs strength and enlighten our eyes; and we shall live under the shadow of 
Nabuchodonosor the king of Babylon, and under the shadow of Balihassar his son.' Small 
Inscription of Ur, ii. 19-31 : ‘I am Nabonidus, king of Babylon. Deliver me from my sin 
against thy august divinity, and grant me as a favour length of deys. As for BeUshar’-usur;the 
eldest son issued from my heart, put in Ms heart the fear of thy august dimrdty! Let Mm not 
commit sin, neay he be saturated with the fulness of life!' There are striking resemblances 
between the sacred and profane texts, but the Biblical problem of Nabuchodonosor— 
Nabonidus can onl^ be solved when the problems of the criticism of the Book of 
Daniel are sufficiently elucidated. 
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was celebrating a religious festival. Bel-shar-usur was put to 
death, and Nabonidus, whose life was spared, thrown into irons. 

The spectacle of the proud capital’s humiliation was a great 
joy to the exiled Israelites, whose feelings are well expressed in 
the following words of Isaias: 

Bel boweth down, Nebo stoopeth. 

Their idols are upon the beasts of burden, 
laden and carried with great difficulty. 

They stoop, they bow down together; 
they could not deliver the burden; 
but themselves are gone into captivity.^ 

and again: 

Come down, and sit in the dust, 

O virgin daughter of Babylon 1 
sit on the ground, there is no throne, 

O daughter of the Chaldeans! 

Thou shalt no more be called 
tender and delicate! 

Take the naillstones, and grind meal 
remove thy veill 

Strip off the train, uncover thy legs, 
pass through the rivers. . . . 

Sit thou silent, and get thee into darkness, 

O daughter of the Chaldeans ! 

For thou shalt no more be called 
the lady of kingdoms.^ 

New hope arose in the hearts of the Israelites at the sight of 
Cyrus’ liberality, for this Aryan, unlike the Semitic conquerors, 
appeared to the holy city as a real liberator. He proclaimed, 
'The town has been saved! Gyrus orders the salvation of all 
Babylon He announced himself as the chosen one of the god 
Marduk of Babylon, entrusted with the task of punishing the 
defeated monarch who had introduced strange gods: 

The god Marduk considered all the countries of the world. He saw 
them and looked for a just kingy a king after his own heart whom he could 
had by the hand. He named him Gyrus, king of Anshan I and he designated 

" Isaias xlvi. i, 2. " 2, 5 . 

3 Chronicle of Nabomdus and Cyrus ^ verso A, 19-20. 
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Ms name for the kingship over all things. He bowed down at his feet the 
land of the Guti, all the Medes. The black-bearded men whom he 
brought to taV<> his hands, he took care of with justice and equity. 

The god Marduk, the great lord, protector of his people, looked with 
joy upon fas pious acts and just heart; he commanded him to go to Ms city of 
Babylon. He directed Mm on the road to Babylon and, like a friend and com- 
panion, he walked by Ms side. His immense armies, of which the number 
like that of the waters of the river is not known, marched. He brought 
Mm info Babylon, his city, without battle or combat. He spared Babylon 
suffering. 

Nabonidus, the king who did not honour the god Marduk, Marduk delivered 
up into the hands of Cyrus.^ 

Cyrus restored the gods to their cities and had their temples 
rebuilt. He tolerated die divinities of other nations, but he him- 
self like the other Achaemenidae adored Ahura-Mazda, ‘the god 
who created the sky, who created this earth, who created man 
and gave man his benediction.’ The monotheism of Yahweh’s 
followers thus made an impression upon him. 

Israel allowed to return to Palestine. The Israelites asked the 
monarch as a gift to mark his auspicious accession to grant them 
permission to return to their country. Cyrus, believing that 
their own gods and their own sanctuaries should be restored to 
all cities and nations, authorized them to return to their father- 
land and rebuild their Temple, ^ and restored to them the sacred 
treasures which had been carried off by Nabuchodonosor. 

The exiles immediately organized caravans to take them at 
intervals to Jerusalem. 

Among the most notable of the Israelites to return to their 
country was Zorobabel or Sheshbassar, prince of Juda and 
grandson of Yehoyakyn. He was specially entrusted with bring- 
ing back the riches of the Temple and rebuilding it, and the 
administration of the new community was confided to him as 
governor in the name of the Persians. 

In spite of the gifts which were spontaneously given towards 

* Cyltnder of Cyms^ ii. 25. Gf. Isaias xlv. 4: ‘I have even called thee by thy nami 
I have made a likeness of thee, and thou hast not known me/ Gf. Isaias xKv. 28; 
xviii. 14 scq.; and Cylinder of Cyrus^ 3 1-4. 

» Esdras i, 1-4. 
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the reconstruction of the house of Yahweh^ seven months elapsed 
before the restoration of the Altar of Holocausts upon its old 
foundations was undertaken, and the foundations of the new 
sacred edifice were laid only in the second month of the second 
year after the return to Palestine.^ Sidonians and Tyrians had 
been requisitioned to bring cedar-wood firom Lebanon to Joppa, 
the nearest port; stone-masons and carpenters set to work, and 
the beginning of the undertaking was marked by great solemni- 
ties. The young generation made great demonstrations of joy, 
but the contrast between the humble beginnings of the new 
Temple and the splendour of the former one wrung teai^ from 
the old people. 

The Samaritans. After the fall of Samaria the Israelite popula- 
tion which was deported was replaced by settlers from Babylon, 
Kutha, Avah, Hamath, and Sepharvaim, who had brought 
with them their own religions. The Israelites who remained 
behind preserved their ‘schismatic’ religion of Yahweh which, 
no doubt, they expoimded and propagated amongst the people 
who surrounded them. From this mixture of peoples thus thrown 
together there resulted an ill-defined race called Samaritans and 
fi-om the different religions arose a syncretism in direct opposi- 
tion to the strict monotheism of the Hebrews. 

Since they had included Yahweh with the other gods in their 
sacrifices and sacred libations, the Samaritans considered that 
they had a right to take part in the reconstruction of the Temple 
of Jerusalem, and consequently in the restored religion. Shesh- 
bassar and the Elders of the people opposed this claim. The 
Exile had been the punishment of the transgressions of former 
generations and the present generation must be preserved from 
similar errors and from all contact with heterodox elements. 
The Samaritans’ request met with an absolute refusal which 
caused extreme disappointment and bitterness at Samaria, and 
they purposely obstructed for nearly seventy years the rebuilding 
of the Temple and of the town of Jerusalem. 

Cyras’ memory was a happy one not only in Israel, but 
among the Persians upon whom he had conferred freedom, the 

* 3 £sdras ii. 68, 69. * Esdras iii. 8. 
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Babylonians whom he had delivered from the 'impious’ Naboni- 
dus, and the peoples of Asia Minor whom he governed with 
justice and restraint. 

The king’s last years are shrouded in mystery. 

The Mediterranean World and the East 

Amasis had during a lengthy reign brought all Egypt to a 
high degree of prosperity. Externally all his attention was 
concentrated upon those who seemed to the Egyptians like the 
Barbarians of the West — hanebu^ the Greeks. He married a 
Gyrenean woman, conquered Cyprus, and was the friend of 
Polycrates of Samos. He hoped thus to obtain the help of the 
Greek mercenaries against Persia with which he foresaw that 
war was imminent. In this he was not mistaken. In 525 Cam- 
byses, Cyrus’ successor, crossed the Arabian Desert. Amasis 
was dead but his son Psammetichus III fought a decisive battle 
against him. Cambyses won the day and Memphis surrendered 
to him. With this Pharaoh, the last of the twenty-sixth dynasty, 
the independence of Egypt disappeared. 

Cambyses aimed at joining Afiica and Asia together. Gyrene 
paid tribute to him, but the armies sent against the Ethiopians 
and Libyans of AmCln’s oasis perished in the sands and the 
Tyrians refused to serve against Carthage. 

Cambyses’ reign had begun with the secret murder of his 
brother Smerdis, but his victim’s followers had not all dis- 
appeared, and when a usurper appeared and claimed that he 
was Smerdis he was accepted as such. In order to assert his 
authority Cambyses set out for home immediately, but died as 
the result of an accident, in 522, as he was passing through 
Syria. Gaumata, the usurper, reigned only a few months before 
his assassination by the heads of the seven leading Persian 
families. Darius, son of Hystaspes, who had engineered the plot 
reaped the benefit of it and became king. The crisis had given 
rise in many provinces to dynastic or national hopes; besides 
Media, which had always wished for the return of Cyaxares’ 
dynasty, pretenders appeared in Hyrcania, Bactria, Arachosia 
or Bduchistan, and Armenia. Babylon rebelled twice. In the 
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west the affair resolved itself merely into a question of dealing 
with undisciplined governors, Croetes in Lydia and Aryandes 
in Egypt. The Persian army whose pride had been greatly 
ejcalted by the victories of Cyrus and Cambyses, remained in the 
main faithful to Darius and rendered certain his success. By 
517 or 516 all the revolts had been suppressed. 

Darius was an accomplished warrior and especially a highly 
efficient organizer who endowed the East with something that 
neither the great Pharaohs nor the Ninevite kings had been able 
to give it — a central government, wMch was both stable emd 
liberal. like Cyrus, he took great pains to discover the charac- 
teristic tradition of each of the peoples under his sway and he 
respected and fostered it, letting every people live its own life 
provided it fulfilled its obligations towards the Empire. The 
application of this principle under the successors of the two 
great kin g s was carried out more or less wisely and met with 
vary ing degrees of success — ^it succeeded only partly with Egypt 
and Chaldea, failed with the Greeks, but succeeded completely 
with the Jews. 

In the middle of the sixth century the Mediterranean world 
was confironted with three great movements of reaction caused 
by (i) the pride of the Persians, who considered the peoples 
outside their satrapies as mere recalcitrant vassals, (ii) the fierce 
emulation of Carthage, and (iii) the rise of the Etruscans. The 
movements of reaction were quite well defined and of grave 
import. 

About this time also occurred the rise of Sparta. 

In 500, the Spartans had revealed to the world the earliest 
example of an extensive and self-contained Greek power whose 
nucleus was formed by the Lacedaemonian army and whose 
sphere of influence already extended beyond the lirmts of the 
Pdoponnesus. It was to prove itself in the hours of danger ‘the 
acropolis of H ollas ’ but the successful issue of decisive conflicts 
was to call for the action of two other powers, hitherto of secon- 
dary importance, Athens and Syracuse. 

Athens was the disruptive fector, and brought about the 
rupture caused primarily by the imperialistic spirit of the P er sians 
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and the ever-recurring intrigues of the Greeks. Attica since the 
Minoan epoch had been an important centre of civilization, as 
is proved by the expansion of the cult of its local divinity. It 
was at first free from colonization, a fact which made the domina- 
tion of the Eupatridae the more heavily felt. They had made 
the king a magistrate elected yearly with eight other archons 
(archon eponymus) for colleagues, dependent on the council of 
former archons (Great Council or Areopagus) , and they adminis- 
tered, besides, the Naucraries. The peasants suffered especially 
when the diffiision of metal coinage led them into debt. First 
Solon and then Pisistratus (560-527) brought an early period of 
greatness to Attica. 

Meanwhile the satrapies were drawn into the maze of Greek 
intrigues. The expedition which brought the ruin of Miletus 
(494) and the domination of Persia over Ionia and the Hellespont 
revealed the centre of agitation existing upon the other side of 
the Archipelago. The Persians returned, Athens being their 
objective. The town, which was undefended save for its phalanx 
of hoplites, appealed to the Spartans and, as they did not reach 
them in time, the hoplites marched alone against the Persians 
and defeated them at Marathon. Darius’ generals were obliged 
to leave Attica. 

Many of the Greeks hesitated with regard to the line which 
they thought should be adopted in foreign policy; Sparta, on 
account of her past and the dominating position she occupied, 
could not hesitate, and her leaders bent all their efforts towards 
consolidating the union of the Peloponnesian confederation. 
Faction and strife were in Athens. In 487 a law ordained that the 
archons would be selected by sortition from among the rich and 
thus lessened the future power of this College. Further, Themi- 
stocles, by means of the institution of ostracism of which he was the 
protagonist, ridded himself of his rivals, and in 483 was the real 
head of Athens. He favoured a naval policy, and created a navy 
which put Greece in the foremost place as a maritime power. 
Sparta acquired as a result of this policy what she had always 
lacked, a fleet equivalent to that which Ionia and Phoenicia 
placed at the service of the Persians. Her greatest problem then 
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became the necessity of humouring the rather intractable 
temperament of the Athenians in whose hands this force was, 
and her leaders succeeded therein. 

It is at this moment that the Iranian nation, held to the east, 
north, and south by natural barriers, set out resolutely to find in 
the west an outlet for its energy, and that the Greek states, who 
were decidedly not amenable to the oriental mode of life, group 
themselves around Sparta. The crisis definitely is reached in 
480 and gives rise to the Medic Wars. 

Zorobabel and the Reconstruction of the Temple of Jerusalem. 

In Darius’ second year two Hebrew prophets, Haggai and 
Zacharias, had arisen to stimulate afresh the zeal of their com- 
patriots. 

Haggai implied that the cessation of work on the Temple had 
not prevented certain people from rebuilding their own dwellings 
where sumptuously panelled houses had taken the place of 
crumbling walls, and he declared that Yahweh was leaving his 
people in penury and want because every man was more 
occupied with his own material interests than with restoring 
the House of the Lord. 

Consider attentively your ways: 

Ye have sown much and bring in little; 

Ye eat, but ye have not enough; 

Ye drink, but ye are not filled with drink; 

Ye clothe you, but there is none warm 

and he that eameth wages eameth wages to put it into a bag pierced 
through. 

. . . Build the House: 

and I will take pleasure in it, and I will be glorified, saith Yahweh.’^ 
Moved by the Prophet’s remonstrances, Zorobabel and the 
High Priest, Jesus, urged the people to hasten on the work. 
Twenty-four days later work was resumed and vigorously 
pushed forward. This activity disturbed Thathanai, the Persian 
governor of Gis-Jordania. He reported the matter to Darius, 
who recognized and confirmed Gyrus’ edict and even ordered 
a levy upon all taxes raised in Cis-Jordania to supply funds for 

» Haggai 2. 5, 8- 

I E e 
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the reconstruction. Very severe penalties were drawn up against 
any transgression of the King’s orders. 

The work was quickly completed and dedicated in 515. 

The Persians and Greeks. 

Xerxes succeeded Darius in 486-485. For three years he 
organized the mobilization of his resources and the route which 
his army was to follow so as to put all chance of success on his 
side. On the 25th October 480 he burned Athens to avenge the 
burning of Sardis and sent an envoy to Susa,’ with the news of 
his victory. On the following days two-thirds of his fleet was 
destroyed at Salamis. 

After many intrigues and much hesitation the Greeks set out 
to meet the Persian armies and defeated them at Plataea, in the 
autumn of 479. 

Xerxes had remained at Sardis. He was recalled to Babylon 
in 478 by a revolt inspired by the priests, who reproached him 
with having neglected the performance of the religious cere- 
monies which every Iranian king was obliged to observe before 
being legitimately recognized as national and religious sovereign 
of the Chaldeans. Babylon was severely punished and hence- 
forth remained quiet but the king, tired of his Mediterranean 
expeditions, did not again turn his attention to the west for 
many years to come. 

The Iraitian expansion was, therefore, arrested on the west, 
yet the Empire remained a powerful one. In the fifth century 
palaces worthy of the great king were built at Susa and Peise- 
polis.® The mighty eastern monarchy impressed the Greeks 
greatly, in spite of the disdain with which they often affected 
to speak of it. 

In the w^t the life of the Greek cities had been troubled by 
frequent and bitter quarrels, the last of which had destroyed the 

* Daniel had one of his visions in the very Acropolis of Susa according to Daniel 
vii. 2. Susa is frequently mentioned in the Bible, cf. Esther i-iii and vui-ix. 

* I Macchabees vi. i would seem to show that the Persepolis of 2 Macchabecs 
ix. 2 should be rendered *town of the Persians’, in the sense of capital of Persia, 
which would be Susa, for the incident referred to in the first passage took place i& 
Elymais and Persepolis was in Persia. 
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rich city of Sybaris in 5 10. These struggles had become intensi- 
fied just at the time when the barbarian forces capable of 
co-ordinated action and intelligent co-operation were rising up. 
Happily for Greece, at the decisive moment a new power, 
sufficiently enterprising to grasp the critical situation and end it 
satisfactorily, arose; this was Syracuse. 

Sicily had been the scene of recurring civil wars between the 
descendants of the early colonists and the new Greek immigrants. 
Gelo, who was supported by the oligarchical landed proprietors 
and all the conservative element, made Syracuse his capital in 
484 and built up a strong military force second only in the Greek 
world to the Peloponnesian confederation. Moreover, Anaxilas 
the Messenian, chief of Regium, repopulated a town which was 
from then on Messene or Messina. When fortified the 
town commanded the Straits which he was thus able to close 
against all non-Greek pirates. 

Carthage, which had witnessed the wide expansion of the 
Greeks during the sixth century, did not look favourably upon 
their establishing themselves in Sicily, and spent those years in 
forming an enormous army to combat them. Hamilcar led this 
army which landed at Himera, but was defeated by Galo in the 
same year that the Greeks won the victory of Plataea over the 
Persians (479). This victory focused the attention of all the 
Greeks upon the powerful tyrant of Syracuse. In 474 Cumae 
invoked ^ aid against the Etruscans. 

The Etruscans. 

By 500 the Etruscans had already overrun the Tuscan plateau 
fi-om all sides, driven the Umbrians before them, colonized the 
plain of the Po as far as the Alps and made Capua a great town 
which was constantly stirring up the mountain tribes against its 
enemies; they suddenly encountered strenuous resistance firom 
two points— firstly, the small Latin nation whose strongly 
defined individuality prevented its absorption, and, secondly, 
the Greeks of Syracuse to whom Cumae had appealed for help 
against them. The Etruscans were defeated at Cumae in 474 > 
and the Greeks were triumphant both in the east and in the west. 
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Liberal and Democratic Movement in Athens. 

These national victories gave rise to a strong liberal and 
democratic movement, in Athens especially. In Ionia the defeat 
of the Persians caused the downfall of the tyrants whom they 
supported; in Ephesus popular risings had led to the establish- 
ment of a semi-democratic form of government, and generally 
speaking the movement in the whole Aegean region was sup- 
ported by the constitution of the Athenian league. The evolu- 
tion towards democracy reached its culminating point in Athens 
in 462-461, the result being, paradoxical though it seem at fint, 
that the Greek state became more exclusive and more dicta- 
torial. This is explained by the fact that, whereas former 
governments considered the mass of the people as their subjects 
and looked favourably upon any increase in their numbers, now 
that every one had his part in the government of the state the 
right of entry into the association was jealously guarded by all. 
Athens went so far as to expel, in 445, every citizen whose birth 
was suspect and subjected all foreigners domiciled m the state 
to a long probationary period as an alien. Political life slowly 
killed the independence of all secondary institutions, the state 
intervening by its regulations even in the education of children. 
The ordinary individual had to fulfil a great number of different 
obligations, apart from the compulsory military service, but he 
accepted them willingly since he was in return freed from many 
forms of irritating supervision. The citizen was responsive to the 
pride and dignity of his new situation; the change reacted even 
upon the slaves. At the same time, the religious feeling of the 
country was weakening. Those gods .who personified the father- 
land were still venerated, but when the old gods no longer 
suflSced, new ones were not sought after. Religious aspirations 
disappeared except among the slaves, the women, and the 
dwellen on the outskirts of the city. All new religious move- 
ments were suspect and even punished by the authorities. 

Relations between Peoples. 

Commercial relations between the peoples stimulated intel- 
lectual relations, the exchange of religious and other ideas. 
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Originally, the few civilized countries, Egypt and Babylonia, 
had formed separate economic entities; the communications 
between them, when they existed at all, were too slow and too 
few and far between to produce lasting reactions. In the middle 
of the second millenary (the period of the Hebrew prophets) 
Egypt, Canaan, Babylonia, and the Aegean Sea formed a com- 
paratively self-contained economic unit where coastal naviga- 
tion for trading purposes was regularly pursued. In the eighth 
century, at the time of the early ‘literary’ prophets, this maritime 
trade was supplemented by a continental trade which joined the 
borders of the Iranian plateau with Greece; at the same time 
ships proceeded as far as Tharsis in Spain, a veritable exploit for 
the period. In the sixth century, the century of Haggai and 
Zacharias, Greek colonization had extended the maritime front 
of this continental trade over the whole Mediterranean, taking 
in Greece and Italy and extending as far as Massilia and Gaul. 
But the undertaking was still an extremely hazardous one on 
account of the piracy rampant in the Archipelago. The early 
maritime trading was conducted without using any form of 
money; it was indispensable, however, for the continental trade 
and thus invented. The use of money was spread by Greek 
Colonization. About 480, metal money is the current medium 
of exchange and the customary standard for the value of objects 
in the whole Mediterranean region; it yet, however, serves only 
for local exchanges for those who strike money do so on widely 
differing systems. 

The Thinkers. 

Towards the end of the Medic Wars the ordinary individual 
placed his hopes in the goods of this world and his trust in the 
institutions which seemed most likely to guarantee his possession 
of them. But since the time of the Seven Wise Men, there had 
been happily some men whose state of mind inclined them to- 
wards a Ihe of reflection and speculation. About 460, Heraclitus 
of Ephesus was meditating upon motion. But the nation’s 
peril loosened violent reactions and the times were difficult ones 
for the thinkers. There were, nevertheless, some who despite 
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the combative instinct of their contemporaries believed that the 
tr aining of the intelligence is a powerful weapon in the social 
melee, and they forged and tempered this weapon and sold it to 
the youth who came out of the elementary schools and could not 
devote themselves to patient years of study. The Greeks, com- 
paring these men to the Wise Men of old (ao^oi) called them 
‘professional wise men’ {crcx^uiraC). These intellectuals appeared 
simultaneously in many different places. Their influence was 
immediate and powerful, but transitory. The characteristic 
trait of all of them — ^Protagoras of Abdera, Eflppias of Elis, 
Prodikos of Ceos — ^is firstly their skill as orators and dialecticians 
and, secondly, the fact that they declare themselves ready to 
speak upon any subject and that they have theories about every- 
thing. Socrates understood that it was an abuse of the mind 
to make the human intelligence merdy a weapon against the 
mass, and he devoted all the power of his logic to proving and 
persuading his contemporaries that the art of sophistry was 
really a mortal danger to intelligence. 

The ‘sdentific’ activity of the Greeks was rather sporadic. 
Sdentists are at first hardly distinguished from the ‘Wise Men’ 
about whom quite a tradition has grown up. In only one case 
do we find a definite association for the purpose of furthering 
mathematical or medical investigation, namely, the ‘Pythagorean 
Institute’, which was besides in continual danger of destruction 
through the firequent revolutions in Greater Greece. Learned 
pursuits bear a universally esoterical character. 

Intellectual activity is manifested piindpally in the realm of 
art. The list of athletes’ statues mentioned in Pausanias’ account 
of Olympia suggests an astoundingly large number. There is 
no town however small or however deeply hidden in the recesses 
of the valley of the Ladon which does not produce, not merely 
a sculptor or a family in which the statuary art is hereditary, but 
abo a school of sculpture which makes it unnecessary for local 
artists to visit the great centres of artistic production — Sicyon, 
Acgina, and Regium. This predominance of the artistic outlook 
over the sdentific appears dearly in the national education 
which, however scanty or extensive it may be, always aims at 
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developing, besides the religious sentiment, a taste for rhythm 
and harmony rather than for truth. 

The most striking factor, in 480, is the consciousness, justified 
no doubt by events, which the Greek race has of its superiority 
both in fact and in right. Doubtless, the best informed Greeks, 
and some of these are to be found in the Mediterranean ports, 
realize that a few milli on authentic Greeks are of small material 
importance even in the limited world which they believe to be 
the universe, but Greece appears to them as the sole organized 
force in the midst of the sluggard and drifting masses of mankind. 
The most clear-sighted among them feel that it is essential to 
group together this array of small states which constitutes, 
politically, the superior race, and that the material future of 
this race which they already believe to possess the whole intel- 
lectual capital' of the Mediterranean population depends upon 
Athens. 

Athens and Sparta. 

For fifteen years after the Medic War the official policy in 
Greece continued to be the union between Sparta and Athens 
against Persia. Athens, however, monopolized aU effective 
action, whereas her rival had to contend with ever-increasing 
internal and external difficulties. 

Sparta had renounced her supremacy by sea with a fairly 
good grace, and concentrated upon expeditions by land which, 
however, she soon discontinued also. Besides, a new movement 
arose which had its origin mainly in economic influences and 
was not favourably regarded by the ruhng cities ^the tendency of 
the rural populations to flock to the large towns, like Mantineia, 
Argos, Mycenae, and Tiryns. The condition of the Pelopon- 
nese was disquieting for Sparta: internal trouble threatened 
constantly. 

The Helots rose in revolt. Sparta called upon Athens to help 
in quelling the rising. Athens at first hesitated, but sent four 
thousand hoplites. The discussion which this e^edition gave 

» The Greeks paid scant heed to the small people down by the Jordan who so 
jealously preserved their Monotheism. 
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rise to in the Athenian assembly caused a breach between them 
and Sparta sent back the Athenians who alone of all her allies 
had come to help her (462). The Helots held out for years in 
their fortress of Ithome; this degree of success emboldened 
Sparta’s enemies, and from that time onwards her rulers were 
hypnotized by the national peril. 

In Persia Xerxes had been assassinated in 465-464. The early 
reign of his successor, Artaxerxes, was troubled by court intrigues 
and revolts of the satraps. It had needed all his resourcefulness 
and energy to preserve the machine which had been Darius’ 
creation. One province especially, Egypt, was always ready to 
furnish a pretext for rebellion to the malcontents. A minor king 
of Libya, Inaros, established himself strongly in the Delta and 
summoned the Athenians to his aid. 

The religion of the Israelites had been restored in Jerusalem, 
but their old enemies continued raising up diflSculties in their 
way under Xerxes I, and especially Artaxerxes. Upon receipt 
of a report from the Governor Rehum, Artaxerxes ordered the 
work of reconstruction of the Temple to be discontinued and 
force had to be employed to have the royal decree obeyed. The 
work already completed was destroyed or soon fell into ruins. 

Israel was indeed at this time sadly deficient from the moral 
and religious point of view. An Israelite would have been very 
careful not to offer the Governor a blind, halt, or sick animal, 
but they were not so scrupulous where Yahweh was concerned.^ 
They withheld their tithes and contributions to the treasures of 
the Temple.^ The strong exploited the weak^ and these injustices 
occasioned murmurings against Yahweh. Tt is vain to serve 
God: and what profit is it that we have kept his ordinance, and 
that we have walked moumfiiUy before the Lord (Yahweh) of 
hosts? And now we call the proud happy; yes, they that work 
wickedness are built up.’^ Mixed marriages were practised 
among them even to the extent of repudiating ‘the wife of their 
youth’ in order to marry ‘the daughter of a strange god’.^ 

* Ma l a chias i. 8, 14. * Malachias iii. 8, g; Nehemiah x. 312, 38. 

5 Nehemiah v. i, 9. + Malachias iii. 14 , 15. 

5 Malachias ii, 1 1-16; Nehemiah x. 30. 
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Xehemiah, 

Amongst the Judeans who had remained in exile some had 
reached high positions, such as Nehemiah, the cup-bearer of 
Artaxerxes I at the court of Susa. In 445 a delegation of his 
repatriated countrymen came to him to put before him the 
lamentable condition of Jerusalem. Nehemiah obtained from 
the king the title of Governor of his native town and a com- 
mission to rebuild it and he set out for Jerusalem^ under military 
escort and furnished with credentials for the Persian ofl&cers in 
Palestine. In Jerusalem he found himself frequendy in conflict 
with both external and internal enemies, but his bravery and 
clear-sightedness overcame all obstacles. He rebuilt the town 
and undertook the moral and religious reformation of the 
people.^ 

Upon the expiration of his mission, Nehemiah returned to 
Artaxerxes’ court. Some years later he went back to Jerusalem 
and found that his compatriots had again fallen away. Eliashib, 
the High Priest, had gone so far as to place a special apartment 
in the Temple at the disposition of the sworn enemy ofthejewish 
restoration, Tobias the Ammonite. The Levites’ share was no 
longer levied on the harvests and many of them had returned to 
their homes, and were not fulfilling their sacred duties. Mixed 
marriages were again being contracted. 

Nehemiah vigorously suppressed all these abuses. 

The Democratic Movement in Athens. 

Ever since the military supremacy of the Greeks had become 
a definitely established fact the Great King had been plan n i ng 
to take advantage of the internal divisions which divided the 
Greeks as an expedient to overcome them. The break between 
Athens and Sparta was now known at Susa. Megabyzes was 
sent to Greece with a large sum of money to be used to further 
the Persian king’s aims. He arrived at an inopportune moment. 
A revolution broke out in Athens in 462. The class of small 
agricultural workers, who were the mainstay of the fleet, had 
been transformed by the crowding of the population to Athens 

* Nehemiah i; ii. i-B; v. 14. ® Nehemiah ii. 9-20; iii-ac. 
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and especially to Peiraeus, and was now dominant in the 
Assembly of the People, not only by force of numbers but also 
by its continual presence in the heart of public life. On the other 
hand, public offices were nearly all confined to the higher classes 
both by law (the Areopagus was still confined to Knights) and 
by the fact that the holders of office were not remunerated. 
Hence arose among the urban lower classes the desire to 
strengthen the political power of those assemblies in which they 
predominated. The struggle began at the time when the ques- 
tion of sending help to Sparta against the Helots arose. In 461 
the revolution was accomplished by a mere enunciation of 
votes. Cimon was banished, the Areopagus deprived of all its 
powers except its jurisdiction in cases of homicide. These 
changes naturally aroused great passions and resentment. 
Aeschylus in the Eumenides, in 458, adopted a conciliatory 
tone but could not console himself for the downfall of the old 
order. 

Pericles. 

The new government felt that its position was a precarious 
one. It could only rely with certainty upon the plebs of the 
towns and of the ports, so it linked up Athens with Phalerum 
and the Peiraeus, both through political necessity and in the 
national interests. As an orator, and then as a general, Pericles 
did good service to the rising democracy by imparting to it 
a certain aristocratic polish and reconciling many wavering 
opponents of the new regime. He checked the imperialist spirit 
by which the Athenians had been carried away for a generation. 
This spirit of moderation had been rendered necessary by a suc- 
cession of serious events. In Egypt a squadron of forty vessels 
marmed by 8,000 men aided Inaros in his revolt against the 
Persians. When his attempt upon Sparta had failed Artaxerxes, 
the victor of the Bactiian insurrection, set out agaiost Egypt. 
The Egyptians and Athenians were defeated in 454, and &e 
country recaptured except for the low-lying lands of the Delta 
where Amirtaios stiU held out. 

Athens realized at least for a time that she must renounce her 
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inordinate hopes and her ambitious designs which were out of 
all proportion to her resources. Her whole effort now tended 
towards maintaining the empire as she possessed it. The govern- 
ment, which had its origin in the Revolution of 462-461, was 
now in a strong position; the People's Assembly was undis- 
puted master, and the power of its leaders, the orators, so clearly 
accepted that their responsibility was officially recognized by 
being mentioned in its decrees. Only one authority with any 
degree of independence survived — ^the body of the six strategi 
who were re-elected annually, but who could be dismissed 
during their term of office. 

An unparalleled economic revival had marked the last thirty 
years. 

The Jews of Elephantine, 

The analysis of the Elephantine papyri and other outside 
evidence shows that between the sixth and the fourth centuries 
B.c. this island of the Nile was inhabited by a sort of military 
colony composed of Judaeo-Arameans, intermingled with 
a certain number of Babylonians and Persians. This colony had 
been established near the First Cataract as an outpost for the 
defence of the country against Ethiopian attacks. Its immediate 
heads, officers and officials, were subordinate to a governor- 
general or satrap charged with the government of Egypt. 

The Elephantine Jews, who had always spoken and written 
only Aramaic, formed a striking contrast to the Palestinian Jews. 
Mixed marriages seem to have met with no opposition in 
Elephantine; the foreign element, Babylonian or ^babylonized', 
was relatively large, which probably accounts for the fact that its 
matrimonial law is very similar to Babylon's. Woman’s legal 
status is widely different from the institutions and customs of 
the Old Testament. 

The principal object of adoration is Yaho (Yahweh) who is 
venerated in a real temple — beyth midbeha^ 'house' or temple 
with an altar’ — ^but foreign gods are also adored, Ashan, Anath, 
Bethel. 

The Judaeo-Arameans seem to have enjoyed an extraordinary 
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degree of tolerance from the very outset, since there were 
Egyptian houses to be found in the very heart of the Jewish 
quarters, but towards the end of the fifth century the jealousy of 
the priests of the god Khnum, and the national feeling which was 
beginning to make itself felt and was later to cause the Egyptians 
to rise in rebellion against the Persians, gave rise to acts of 
hostility. In 410, while Arsham, the governor, was absent 
at Susa, Yaho’s temple was ruined with the connivance of 
Widamag, a Persian commandant. A counter-revolt followed 
in which many people were killed, including Widarnag. The 
priests of the colony sent a report of the occurrence to Bagoli, 
Governor of Judea, the High Priest of Jerusalem and the other 
priests, his colleagues. The Governor did not reply. Three years 
later, he was again written to, and he sent word to Arsham that 
the Temple was to be rebuilt and oblations of incense and 
vegetable substances, but no blood sacrifices, offered since the 
latter would manifestly have constituted a violation of the 
Mosaic Law. 

We do not know whether this Temple was in fact rebuilt. 

The nature and characteristics of the Elephantine colony are 
readily understandable if we admit that these Judaeo-Arameans 
were mostly descended from inhabitants of Samaria, whose 
religion was syncretic, and who had gone into Egypt before 
Zorobabel had refused the aid of the Samaritans to restore the 
Temple of Jerusalem. 

Athens. 

The theatre had been organized in 52 1-520. Tragedy already 
existed and a competition for tragic actors was established in 
449. But comedy, instituted in 488-7487, was daily taking a fore- 
most position, being full of political allusions. 

The financial reserves had been brought back to Athens firom 
Delos, and now that peace was established they were used in the 
first place in the construction of buildings of public utility and 
as a form of state-aid to the inhabitants of the fourth class, and 
secondly in the erection of luxury buildings, such as the Odeon, 
and in the restoration of temples. 
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Pericles, whose repeated re-election as stategus had made liim 
all-powerful, put strongly into force the policy which had been 
initiated before him, and which falls under three main heads — 
(i) external peaces, especially in the case of a strong foreign 
power; (ii) the political unification of the empire especially on 
those points where a stubborn resistance had to be overcome; 
(iii) exploitation of the Hegemonyfor Athens’s benefit, especially 
where the active elements, rich or poor, demanded a develop- 
ment of riches. 

In 427 the Athenians responded to an appeal for help from 
Leontini, an ally of five years’ standing, and the centre of 
resistance against Syracuse. A conflict did not materialize, for 
the deputies of the towns in a congress held at Gela upheld the 
principle of ‘Sidly for the Sicilians’. The Athenians departed 
profoundly impressed by the wonderful island and persuaded 
of the utility of a common monetary system for trade with the 
country. Hence, when the Sicilians appealed to them to settle 
their internal quarrels they availed themselves of the opportunity 
which offered to seize control of the Mediterranean. The 
expedition was entrusted to Aldbiades, the people’s idol. Un- 
fortunately he fell into disgrace, and throwing democracy and 
patriotism to the winds, turned his arms against Athens and 
persuaded Sparta and Corinth to send help to Syracuse. The 
Athenian forces were annihilated (13th September 413) in spite 
of the prodigious valour they displayed and the intelligence and 
courage of their leader, Demosthenes. The news of this defeat 
soon spread in the Mediterranean region, and stirred up to 
action all who had been watching for the downfrdl of Athens 
for twenty years. Negotiations and alliances were formed on all 
sides, with Sparta as their centre. 

Sparta and Athens: the Persians. 

The war b^an on sea in 412. Athens at first gained some 
victories, but at home the citizens were divided on the question 
of the Constitution, and political rivalry hastened her down&lL 
In 403 an opportunity presented itself to Sparta to annihilate 
her rival; she purposdy did not avail hersdf of it, her action 
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being the more meritorious in that she knew the danger with 
which she herself was threatened from Thebes. Sparta thus 
made possible all that Athens subsequently accomplished for 
Greek civilization in the course of the fourth century. 

In the Persian Empire since the suppression of the Egyptian 
and Chaldean revolts at the time of the Medic Wars, the only 
serious particulaiist movement had been that of the Medes, 
about 409. On the whole, the provinces had prospered. Even 
Egypt, which had so often rebelled, had increased the number of 
its inhabitants under Persian rule. ‘The most disturbing factor 
was the insubordination of the hiU tribes who were encouraged 
by the absence of expeditions into other countries to prey upon 
the richer and more civilized plain-dwellers. This restlessness 
lessened the combined strength of the provinces by endangering 
the culture of those districts near the mountains and interrupting 
communications. Especially it deprived the royal army of some 
of its best contingents, and was a standing encouragement to 
revolt for the maritime provinces who were constantly irritated 
by the near spectacle of Greek liberty. But the great danger 
for the Empire came from the lack of any definite principle upon 
which the order of succession was founded. The King’s absolute 
power went even to the ext&t of nominating his successor, but 
the law of primogeniture was still deeply rooted; again, a 
tendency to leave the throne to the first son bom after his 
father’s accession seemed to prevail. These two factors supply 
a sufficient explanation of the disorders which had accompanied 
almost every change of ruler, and which again appeared and 
became a real state of war between two brothers — ^Artaxerxes, 
son of Darius II, and Cyrus the Younger, who was aided 
principally by Greek mercensiries, Xenophon among them. 
In 401 Cyrus was defeated and killed at Cunaxa, about forty- 
four miles from Babylon. 

To the west Sparta and Syracuse, having triumphed over 
Athens, bent their endeavours towards maintainiTig a certain 
political unity in the Greek world, small, scattered and threatened 
with grave dangers. Sparta tried to bring together all the Eastern 
Greeks and unite them in a war against Persia. Resistance 
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on the part of the Greek cities rendered her efforts fruitless, 
but if she was obliged to renounce her aims in so far as the 
Greeks of Asia were concerned, she succeeded in achieving the 
hegemony over the others — a short-lived supremacy which did 
not survive the battle of Lfeuctra in 37 1 . On his side Dionysius 
of Syracuse endeavoured to unite all the Western Greeks in 
a common attack upon Carthage. His plans were thwarted by 
the hostility of the Italian cities; he then turned his arms against 
Regium fell in 387 and from that time forward Dionysius 
was master of Western Greece. 

At this time, Artaxerxes II Mnemon conceived as the main 
aim of Persian external policy the conquest of Egypt, which was 
continually encouraging and helping his enemies. He organized 
an expedition against Nectanebo I, but it was defeated. 

Esdras. 

At the time of Neheraiah’s reformation of the Israelites, 
Esdras had played a very minor part and then returned to 
Babylon. In the seventh year of Artaxerxes II, 398-397, he 
returned with even greater powers than had been given to 
Nehemiah, and brought with him 1,496 men, 38 Levites and 
220 Temple servants.^ The caravan took nearly five months to 
accomplish the journey. 

The priests, Levites, chiefi of the people and the people them- 
selves had again transgressed the law concerning mixed mar- 
riages. Esdras sunamoned them all to Jerusalem and ordered them 
to send away their foreign wives. The chiefi of the people were 
engaged for three months in exami n ing the different cases. From 
tliis time on we learn no more of Esdras’ life and activities. 

The High Priest of Esdras’ day, Yahanan, had a brother 
nampfi Jesus who aimed at ob taining the high-priestship for 
himself and was on friendly terms with Bagoses, Artaxerxes II s 
military governor in Syria. Bagoses promised to help Jesus to 
achieve his aims. It seems probable that Yahanan knew of 
these intrigues, for he killed his rival in the very Temple,acrime 
which earned for him many vexations on the part of Bagoses. 

X Esdras vii. 
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The influence of the Prophets was, then, very ephemeral! 
One would think upon reading their works that the teachings of 
Amos, Osee, and Isaias, reiterated with force by their successors, 
would naturally have been before the minds of the exiled 
Israelites, and that when they returned to their fatherland they 
would have lived in accordance with the great ideas which 
Ezechiel and Daniel had put before them with such emphasis in 
the midst of their period of exile. We find it hard to imagine 
how the Israelites could have forgotten, for instance, the scenes 
recalled to their minds by this picture of the Servant of the Lord: 
Surely he hath borne our infirmities, 
and carried our sorrows; 

Yet we did esteem him stricken, 
smitten of God and humiliated. 

But he was wounded for our sins, 
and bruised for our iniquities; 
the chastisement of our peace was upon him, 
and with his bruises we are healed. 

.... He is oppressed and he humbles himself, 

he opens not his mouth, 

like to a lamb that is led to the slaughter, 

and to a sheep that before her shearers is dumb; 

he opens not his mouth. 

By oppression and judgment he was taken away, 

and who of his generation considered 

that he was cut off firom the land of the living, 

that for the transgressions of my people he was stricken? 

And they made his grave with the wicked, 
and, in his death, he is with the rich, 
although he has done no injustice 
and there is no deceit in his mouth. ^ 

It would seem that men lived more in the spirit of the impres- 
sion produced by words like these — 

Though the mountains should depart 

and the hills be removed, 

my love shall not depart from thee, 

neither shall my covenant of peace be removed.* 

^ Isaias liu. * Isaias liv. lo. 
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Tk Originality of Israel 

It may not be out of place here to draw attention to some 
interesting facts. Israel’s territory had been several times invaded 
by foreign armieSj Hittites, Egyptians, Assyro-Babylonians, 
Arameans, and Moabites. Having been the vassal sometimes in 
name, sometimes in fact either of Egypt, Assyria or Babylonia, 
Israel had been transplanted to the Tigris and Euphrates, 
a fugitive in the Nile valley. But as facts prove it was never 
wiped out. 

Israel, again, had never had a civilization really its own — no 
specific industries nor foreign trade worthy of mention, no paint- 
ing, sculpture, or architecture. Leaving aside questions of mere 
detail, it can be said that Israel copied everything even in the 
minor arts. As far as its literature is concerned, tht forms in 
which its thought is expressed are similar to Sumerian, Assyro- 
Babylonian or even sometimes to Egyptian forms of expression. 

From another viewpoint, Israel like other Semites of old 
times, had warm voluptuous blood in its veins; from the time of 
the Judges and under the Kings, not only in Samaria but in 
Jerusalem itself, we can continually hear the men of god remon- 
strating with the people of Israel and endeavouring to lead them 
back to the life of virtue. And this is true not merely of the 
common people, but also of the Kings who lead an evil life— ■ 
David, Solomon, and Roboam;^ the constant objurgations of 
the Prophets are ample proof of this. In religious affairs, Israel 
offers almost incessant homage to the Baals and Astartes and 
tolerates her effeminate children. ^ 

Israel is, however, monotheistical in principle. It is true that 
the people attach too much importance to external forms and 
that their hearts are capable of harbouring at one and the same 
time feelings of adoration for Yahweh and of veneration and 
piety for the gods of the bamoth^ but there is among the Jews an 
ilite^ very small at times, which is faithful to monotheism both 
m theory and practice and hands down the torch Scorn genera- 
tion to generation; and this ‘chosen few’ see not in the past, but 
in the future, a golden age, a kingdom of God whose King shall 
1 I Kings xLv. 22-4. 
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be the Messiah. They proclaim this belief, or rather this cer- 
tainty, both in adversity and in prosperity, when all bids fair for 
their people, and in the hour of the nation’s direst trials, 

MonoAeism and Messianism, then, are the two dominating 
ideas of the ‘chosen people’. But it must be remembered that 
here the select few are not composed of thinkers such as were 
Socrates, Aristotle, and Plato in classical Greece; the Wise Men of 
Israel, if they may be called such, were not philosophers. They 
do not prove either Monotheism or Messianism, they affirm them. 
They proclaim them not as natural intuitions of their minds, but 
as communications, as revelations from Yahweh himself. 

It is that which gives to Israel its special character, which 
makes it a people apart. 

Artaxerxes III Ochus, who had succeeded his father after 
the usual vicissitudes, set out on an expedition against Egypt. 
Contingents of Greek mercenaries had long been held to be 
indispensable to a good army. Ochus hired some for a con- 
siderable price, but Nectanebo also had some Greek mercenaries 
on his side, and they won the day. Darius’ empire, although 
hard hit both without and within, was still rich and virile. 
The large amount of the treasure of Persia which was put into 
circulation through payments to Greek mercenaries during the 
fourth century caused a fall in the value of gold in the Aegean 
area of from fifteen to twelve points in proportion to one of 
silver. Ochus undertook another expedition to the western 
states of his empire, about 350, and took possession of Sidon 
which had fallen away from its allegiance to him. The rest of 
Syria remained docile. Egypt next demanded his attention, 
but he was obliged to wait imtil the Greek soldiers whom he 
needed and who were then engaged in the Holy War, were 
available. When in 347-346 Philip forced his opponents to 
capitulate, the king ofPersiawas enabled to enlisthis mercenaries. 
Nectanebo was defeated and Egypt was made to pay dearly for 
its long resistance. Ochus showed no respect for the religion of 
the conquered country and thus stirred up hatreds and bitter- 
ness which were never subsequently appeased. The victor then 
went to Asia Minor to clear it finally of rebels. 
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The triumphs of Philip, king of Macedon, drew the attention 
of the Great King and of his generals to what was happening at 
the gates of Asia. 

The Greek Period. 

Philip, whose more intelligent contemporaries saw in him the 
most complete statesman which the Mediterranean countries 
had produced, was gradually replacing Thebes as patron of the 
small Greek states, for it was through Greece and for Greece 
that he hoped to fulfil his highest ambitions. To this end he 
caused his son, Alexander, to be given the best literary and 
scientific education available, by the most renowned teachers of 
whom the most famous was Aristotle. 

From about 346, many voices in Greece and in Athens itself— 
first Isocrates, then Demosthenes — Chastened the struggle between 
Macedonia and Persia which Philip ardently desired but whose 
great diflSculties he realized. On all sides he encountered the 
opposition and obstruction which the Athenians put in his way 
—even at Byzantium, becaxxse the city on the Bosphorus com- 
manded the grain-route of the Crimea. In 338, Athens had 
become the centre of a big Grecian league against Macedonia, 
tlianks to the efforts of Demosthenes. Philip set out to wage war 
upon them, and defeated successively Thebes, Athens, and 
Sparta. In 337, he summoned the envoys of the Greek towns to 
Corinth and had the simple title of generalissimo of the federal 
contingents conferred upon himself. In the following year he 
was assassinated. 

The Greeks endeavoured to firee themselves fi’om the Mace- 
donian yoke. At the very time when the Persian emissaries 
arrived in Athens and Thebes, an offensive campaign broke out 
in Asia Minor. The empire founded by Philip was in great 
darker, but Alexander was there to defend it. He was persuaded 
that all the hopes of the discontented elements were centred in 
the monarchy of the East and that consequently the future must 
be decided on the battle-fields of Asia, so he set out to wage war 
upon the Great King. 

Darius III Codoman was now king of Persia, Ochus having 
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been poisoned by Bagoas, a eunuch, and his successor Arses 
having reigned only a short time. He counted mainly upon the 
financial resources of his empire, huge quantities of wealth 
which had been amassed for the past 190 years in the treasuries 
of his capitals — 8,000 talents in Babylon, 40,000 in Susa, 120,000 
in Persepolis, 8,000 in Ecbatana. But Darius had not to 
avail himself of them. 

Alexander set out firom Pella in 334. By May he ha d crossed 
the Granicus and defeated the Persians. In 333 he gained a 
further victory at Issus. Having reduced Phoenicia and assured 
his supremacy by sea by the capture of Tyre, he imdertook the 
conquest of all the maritime provinces. Gaza held out for two 
months before he captured it. He then went on to Egypt where 
he was assured of a sympathetic reception on account of the 
hatreds stirred up by Ochus’s repressions. The priests of Amon 
hailed him in virtue of his kingship by the namp of son of 
the god. He laid the foundations of a new town destined to form 
an important centre to replace the former centre of commercial 
activity, Naucratis, which had hitherto sufficed for the relations 
between Egypt and Greece. The new tovm was Alexandria. 
In August, 331, the conqueror crossed the Euphrates; in Septem- 
ber he crossed the Tigris, and on the second of October gained a 
decisive victory at Arbela. He then occupied successively the 
capitals of the Persian empire, Babylon, Susa, and finally Perse- 
polis which he burnt. In the spring of 330 he was at Ecbatana. 
Darius fled with a small band of followers to Mount Demavend. 
There was now little resistance to be feared, but it was stub- 
born. The Greeks easily overcame it. Bessus himsplf^ who had 
assassinated Danus and taken the title of Artaxerxes IV was 
killed in this struggle. In 328, Alexander crossed the Indu- 
Kush, entered India, defeated Porus in the battle of the 
Hydaspes in 326 and reached the mouth of the Indus in the 
following year. The indomitable warrior was then thirty-two 
years of age. He died at Babylon in 323. 

Prolonged contact with the East had developed in Alexander 
a hirin g for the grandiose, but as he had been reared by Greek 
masters and lived in tbe_ intimacy of the Greeks, he always 
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preserved a love of moderation and a taste for reality. He had 
spent several months in organizing the territories he had acquired 
in an orderly fashion and in laying down the principles upon 
which his empire was to be ruled. 

Alexander had always been fond of the company of men of 
outstanding intellectual ability and was always accompanied by 
such on all his campaigns. It was these men who mainly helped 
to spread the Greek spirit right to the frontiers of India. 

Hardly had the great conqueror closed his eyes than dis- 
sensions arose among the states of his vast empire. The rivalries, 
jealousies, and greed which had paralysed so much of Greek 
effort immediately spread to the whole of Asia. Each of his 
generals desired to have his share of the immense empire which 
had been brought into being by the valour of all. Hence arose 
endless and bloody rivalries. 

The definite result was that very few of his thirty-four generals 
founded great or lasting kingdoms. The Lagides occupied 
Egypt and reigned there until the country was taken by Caesar. 
Syria and Persia fell to the Seleucidae, forming an immense but 
incoherent kingdom incapable of resisting the attacks of the 
Parthians and Romans. 

By 146 B.G. Rome had shattered the independence of Mace- 
donia, Epirus, and Greece. As for the Hellenic possessions in 
Asia, they became divided up into a crowd of petty states per- 
petually at war one against the other. The kingdom of Pergamos, 
which had arisen out of the wars between Seleucus Nicator and 
Lysimachus, became the most extensive of all and soon com- 
prised the whole of Asia Minor. 

These political changes were accompanied by economic 
changes, which made their significance felt more deeply. The 
most immediately visible was the development of the towns. 
When Alexander entered Asia he restored ancient Ilium, he 
replaced the decadent Naucratis by flourishing Alexandria. 
He studded the whole area of the Indu-Kush with towns of his 
creation, founding them even in the distant Punjab. All his 
successors followed his example. Ptolemy Soter founded Ptole- 
mais in Egypt; Asia Minor became covered with towns named 
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Antioch, Seleucia, Apamea, Laodicea, and Stratonice. Rome 
to the east, furthered this urban development by creating 
Venusium, Beneventum, and Spoletium. Even the Celtic world 
followed the movement. These towns caused a marked trans- 
formation of the areas of population as they attracted the inhabi- 
tants towards them and extended their sphere of influence. 
Nevertheless, the land still continued to be the basis of life in 
the Mediterranean area from the strictly economic point of 
view. 

In the population taken as a whole a distinction must be 
drawn between the masses — composed of the rural and urban 
masses, immigrants and slaves — and the bourgeoisie of the 
Greek or Hellenized towns. They cannot, however, be divided 
into watertight compartments especially in the new towns, for 
from the outset the Greeks intermarried freely with the native 
populations and as early as the third century we encounter 
families in Egypt whose names are indifferently Egyptian or 
Greek and into which the foreign wives have brought with them 
the practice of their religion. Still the difference does exist and 
is emphasized by the use in public life of the language which is 
common to all the higher elements of the population, namely, 
Greek. 

All that part of the life of the common people which is not 
devoted to the satisfaction of mere material interests is occupied 
mainly by religion. Religion is stiU an entirely local affair at the 
beginning of the fourth century, but in the third century the 
increased facilities for intercommunication between the inhabi- 
tants of the various regions tends towards a certain unity in 
religious practices. 

The bourgeoisie is not entirely foreign to religious affairs, but 
the predominant interest among them is to be sought in the 
expansion of philosophic doctrines. The schools of philosophy 
take on a veritable sectarian character and become animated 
with a highly propagandist spirit which finds its echo even m 
the theatre. 

Ideas and creeds penetrate even the palaces of the Kings. 
The Kings and their Courts had preserved a strong Macedonian 
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spirit, deeply tinctured with Atticism. Ptolemy IV Philopator 
and the Attali were followers of Dionysos, Antigone Gonathas 
Irquented all the great philosophers, and Epicureanism was in 
favour at Antioch in the second century. The Carthaginian 
aristocracy knew Greek, but the Roman nobility still resisted 
for a long time the influence of Greek ideas. 

In the third century the only people of account in the Medi- 
terranean world from the intellectual pomt of view are those 
who speak Greek. This Greek is called it is the Attic 
of the fourth century, slightly Ionized and containing an admix- 
ture of dialectical forms and expressions. The Gymnasium as 
an instrument of education was widely prevalent. In the free 
towns only those men who had received their education in the 
college of ephebi were admitted to a political or military career. 
This education comprised, as well as physical training, the 
study of the poets, rhetoricians, and philosophers. 
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ANCIENT EGYPT 

I. INTRODUCTORY 

Climate and Geography — Chronology— Sources. 

C IVILIZATION is hardly to be attained except by a people of 
a settled mode of life. The huntsman is almost incapable of 
it, for he must follow the migrations of his prey; and the herds- 
man is almost equally so, for he must move from place to place 
seeking pasture for his flocks and herds. It is only when wan 
takes to agriculture and thus ties himself to the soil that he 
becomes capable of high development. Consequently it is to 
the fertile areas of the world that we may most reasonably look 
for the beginnings of all that differentiates the ci\Tlized man 
from the savage. Two of the most fertile parts of the Old World 
are the valley of the Nile and the basin of the Euphrates anri 
Tigris; and m both these we find, before 3000 b.g., highly 
developed metal-using civilizations based on agriculture. 
Whether these were wholly independent in origin we do not 
know, and perhaps never shall. All that can at present be said 
is that there is no evidence to indicate that either area was 
indebted to the other for the gift of a ready-made civilization. 
Though they started with what seem to us very similar material 
equipments at the dawn of history, their different geographical 
situations and the different characters of their inhabitants caused 
them to diverge rapidly in historical times. 

The geography of Egypt is unique. The country consists of 
two wholly distinct parts: Lower Egypt, which is mainly the 
delta formed in past ajges by the Nile, and Upper Egypt, which 
is the valley — ^held by some to be water-worn and by others to 
be a rift — ^in which the river flows. This valley, whatever be its 
origin, is sunk from two to three hundred feet into the surface 
of the desert, and is in effect a flat ribbon of land, often only 
a few hundred yards brpad, and never more than 12 miles, 
bordered on either side by limestone cliffi. Its length, from the 
First Cataract at Aswin to the apex of the Delta at Cairo, is 
600 miles. The Delta ferins a complete contrast to this in 
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everything but fertility. In shape it is roughly an isosceles 
triangle with sides of about 160 miles in length and a base 
consisting of over 250 miles of coast-line. 

Egypt may thus be regarded almost as consisting of two 
separate countries having one thing in common, the Nile. And 
indeed the history of Egypt is the history of the attempt of these 
two geographically distinct areas to form a political unity. 
Upper Egypt was ideally situated for defence against an enemy; 
on two sides it was completely protected by the desert, and at 
many points in the valley itself an invader from north or south 
could be held up by a handful of men. The Delta was far less 
well protected. Its sandy shores lay open to attack from the sea. 
What was worse, it lay at the south end of the narrow land- 
bridge which joins Aifrica to south-west Asia, one of the most 
unsettled areas in the Old World during the last four millennia 
before Christ. Whenever the pressure of population became 
intolerable in this region it found a safety valve in the Isthmus 
of Suez, with the result that the Delta was overrun by Asiatics 
more than once during the period we are here to survey. These 
catastrophes, however, did not necessarily extend to the much 
more easily defensible Upper Egypt, which generally managed 
to resist the intruders and to reassert its soverdgnty over the 
Delta when the invasion had spent its force. 

The climate of Egypt is easily described. Upper Egypt has 
a rainfall which is almost negligible. In the Delta a little rain 
falls in the winter, especially near the coast. The whole 
country is very hot in summer, say from May to October, and, 
except for occasional cold winds in December and January, 
especially in the Delta, enjoys a warm sunny climate during the 
rest of the year. 

The Nile rises early in July and overflows its banks, subsiding 
only in October. The silt deposited on the fields during this 
flood-season is extremely fertile, and generally yields two aops 
in the year, but only at the cost of constant irrigation by human 
labour. The country is fertile, but only for an industrious 
population. 

The dates attributed by modem historians to various events 
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in Egyptian history vary enormously. The explanation is very 
simple. All dates previous to 2000 b.c. are piure guesswork, and 
the figures given for them depend mainly on the individual taste 
of the historian. Thus for the foundation of the First D^masty 
dates as variable as 5546 b.c. (Petrie), 4186 (Borchardt), and 
3400 (Breasted) have been suggested. The general consensus of 
opinion is now in favour of the lowest of these dates, and indeed 
some recent writers are inclined to come lower still, to 3300 or 
even 3200. 

In the case of dates after 2000 b.c. we are on firmer groimd. 
The Egyptians had at an early date (possibly 4241 b.c.) estab- 
lished a calendar based on a year of 12 months of 30 days each 
plus 5 so-called ‘additional days’, a year which was of course 
roughly a quarter of a day shorter than the true solar year 
of about 365^ days. They were in the habit of observing the 
rising of the Star Siiius or Sothis, an event which 
interested them because it coincided with the begin n ing of the 
annual rise of the Nile; in fact it would seem that when they 
established their calendar they thought they had correctly 
determined the length of the year, for they called the rising of 
Sirius ‘The Beginning of the Year’. This event, however, moving 
according to the sidereal (which is almost identical with the 
solar) year of 365J days, fell every four years a day later in the 
civil calendar of 360 days. In 120 years the discrepancy 
amounted to a month of 30 days, and in 1,460 years (365x4) 
the event had gone all through the civil months and come round 
once more to coincide with the first day of the civil year. A 
statement in the Latin writer Censorinus enables us to fix the 
dates of these coincidences or Sothic Points as a.d. 139, 1321 
B.C., 2781 B.G., and 4241 B.c. 

Now if we read in an Egyptian inscription or papyrus that 
in a certain year Sothis rose heliacally on a certain day of the 
civil calendar we can work out the dista n ce of the year in ques- 
tion firom a Sothic Point, though we cannot determine mathe- 
matically which point to take. Two such Sothic datings have 
been preserved firom the Eighteenth Dynasty, and they prove 
to lie 228 and 152 years respectively before a Sothic Point. 
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Common sense and a comparison with Babylonian history make 
it certain that in this case the Sothic Point to be taken is 1321 
B.C., and the two datings give us respectively 1549 b.c. for the 
ninth year of Amenophis I and 1473 b.c. for an unnumbered 
year in the reign of Tuthmosis III. 

A similar Sothic dating from the seventh year of an unnamed 
Twelfth-Dynasty king, who can be shown to be Senusret III, 
fixes this year to 1876 b.c. if we reckon downwards from the 
Sothic Point 2781 b.c., but to 3336 b.c. if we reckon from 
the Sothic Point 4241 b.c. Egyptologists are practically agreed 
that the former is the correct date, since the other would leave 
us with an intolerably long interval between the end of the 
Twelfth and the beginning of the Eighteenth Dynasty. A few, 
however, feeling that the adoption of the lower date would make 
this interval rather too short suggest that there may be some 
flaw in the system of Sothic Datings which has so far escaped 
our detection. (See below, p. 472*) 

Apart from these Sothic datings we are dependent for our 
chronology on parallels with Babylonian history, and on figures 
obtained by adding together the known lengths of reigns. The 
figures here adopted are based on the acceptance of the lower 
date for the Twelfth Dynasty and on a conservative estimate for 
still earlier dates. 

The somrces on which our knowledge of Egyptian history is 
based are of several kinds and vary greatly in value. They may 
be conveniently classed as follows: 

1. Pmrely archaeological discoveries, i.e. finds of objects 
which, though not bearing historical inscriptions, enable us to 
draw inferences as to the trend of historical events. 

2. Monuments bearing historical inscriptions. These are the 
most satisfactory of all sources, for they are in the main trust- 
worthy. The whole body of inscriptions existing either on 
separate stelae or on the walls of temples and tombs amounts 
to many htmdreds. Among the more important may be men- 
tioned the Palermo Stone and the fragments of the same or a 
similar stone now in Cairo, which, when complete, contained 
a year-by-year record from the beginning of the First Dynasty 
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to the middle of the Fifth; and the various lists of kings, notably 
those of Abydos and Saqqara. 

3. The statements of Greek and Latin writers. Herodotus, 
Strabo, Plutarch and others have preserved valuable informa- 
tion with regard to the Egypt of their day. In the third century 
B.c. an Egyptian priest called Manetho wrote a histor>^ of 
Egypt, which is lost to us except for epitomes and fragments 
preserved in Afiicanus, Syncellus, Eusebius, and Josephus. All 
these late sources are to be used with caution. 

2. PREDYNASTIG EGYPT 

The period of Egyptian history which precedes the First 
Dynasty, wholly dark to us forty years ago, is now rapidly clear- 
ing up. The light has come, however, from the archaeological 
rather than from the historical side. The civilization which 
immediately preceded that evinced by the First Dynasty has 
since 1896 been known as Predynastic. The Egyptian of this 
period was already an agriculturalist, acquainted with copper, 
and with the arts of making pottery, of glazing, and of making 
vases and other objects of hard stone. He was buried in a simple 
hole in the sand, at first circular or oval, but later rectangular, 
surrounded by what he had worn and carried in life, and by 
vases containing a provision for his needs in the next world, 
which must have been imagined as very similar to this. The 
period has in Upper Egypt been subdivided into Early, Middle, 
and Late Predynastic, to which the names Amratian, Gerzean, 
andSemainianhaveunfortunatdynowbeen given. There is some 
reason for believing, however, that the 'Early’ Predynastic civili- 
zation developed in Upper Egypt while the 'Middle’ flourished 
parallel with it farther down the Nile and perhaps in the Delta, 
and afterwards overwhelmed the 'Early throughout the country. 

During the last six years excavation has taken us back a stage 
farther. It may now be regarded as beyond doubt that the 
civilization known as Badarian is to be dated earlier than the 
Early Predynastic, though it does not go back beyond the 
knowledge of metal, for a few objects of copper have been 
found in Badarian tombs. A still earlier phase called Tas i a n 
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was discovered only two years ago, and details as to its nature 

have stiU to be published. 

For the present it would be unwise to attempt to correlate these 
early groups with the remains recently found in the Fayyhm, 
which appear to represent a still more primitive stage in civiliza- 
tion, though one in which agriculture already played a part. 

On the historical side the evidence is slight, and we are almost 
entirdy dependent on inference. Since Menes, the founder of 
the First Dynasty, is said to have united the two kingdoms, it 
seems clear that before his time Upper Egypt and the Ddta 
were under separate rulers. There are, however, good grounds 
for believing that Heliopolis, the city of the sun-god, lying a 
short distance north of Cairo, was at one time the capital of a 
kingdom which included both Upper and Lower Egypt. In 
a recent publication Sethe tentatively reconstructs the early 
history of the two kingdoms as follows. The separate clans who 
inhabited Lower Egypt were united into a single kingdom 
dominated by the town of Damanhtir, whose local god was 
Homs. This imited kingdom next conquered Upper Egypt 
and its god Seth of the town of Ombos. In the time of a Delta 
king called Osiris, who was later deified, the Upper Egyptians 
successfully rebdled, but were reconquered. The reunified 
kingdom now fell into the hands of Heliopolis, zind enjoyed a 
period of great prosperity and development. Once more, how- 
ever, the two lands fdl apart, and we find in the Delta a king- 
dom with Buto for its centre eind in Upper Egypt another with 
its capital at Hieraconpolis. These were once again reunited 
under Menes, the sani-historical foimder of the First Dynasty. 

This reconstraction, obtained by utilizing every shred of 
evidence which later myth and legend, together with divine, 
personal, and geographical neimes, can be made to yield, is, as 
Sethe himself admits, to be regarded as highly conjectural. 
However incorrect it may be in detail it embodies a fact which 
is of importance, namely, that the two kingdoms were at one 
time separate political entities, and that unity was only obtained 
gradually and through a series of violent stmggles. The com- 
plexity of these events as seen by the early Egyptian annalists 
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themselves is reflected by the top line of the Palermo Stone, 
where instead of yearly annals we have merely the names of 
Predynastic kings; some of these wear the crown of Upper 
Egypt and some that of Lower, but between the two groups are 
yet others who wear the double crown of both, 

3. THE ARCHAIC PERIOD. DYNASTIES I-HI 

The First Dynasty, 

The Egyptians of the New Kingdom believed that the First 
Dynasty had been founded by a king whom they placed at the 
head of their king-lists under the name of Men or Meni. This 
is clearly the same name as the Menes of the Greek writers, but 
it must be remembered that in spite of this tradition no monu- 
ment of the First Dynasty has yet been found which can be 
shown to bear a king-name Men. Nevertheless we do know the 
names and a few of the deeds of a number of rulers of this early 
period. The early votive deposit found in the archaic temple at 
Hieraconpolis yielded objects inscribed by a king called The 
Scorpion’ — ^who, since he wears only the Upper Egyptian crown, 
may be considered a predecessor of Menes — and by a king 
called Narmer, who wears both crowns. Narmer’s famous slate 
palette shows him conquering a district which has with some 
probability been identified with the Harpoon nome in the 
extreme north-west of the Delta, and he has consequently been 
hailed by some historians as Menes, the Uniter of the Two 
Lands. On an ivory cylinder he is shown taking numerous 
prisoners from the Libyans, and that he was an important 
figure in the early history is beyond doubt. 

Though Memphis — ^said to have been founded by Menes — 
was probably the seat of government under this First Dynasty, 
the Hngs were buried at Abydos, and objects found in their 
tombs have furnished us with seven royal names which can with 
probability be identified from the later lists. The first of these 
is Aha, The Fighter’, objects belonging to whom have also 
been found in a large brick tomb at Naqadah. In view of his 
name and his early place in the series, and on the base of a 
questionable interpretation of an inscription on an ivory tablet, 
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this king is by some equated with Menes. His all too brief 
records tell mainly of wars, in particular of one with Nubia, 
and show Libyan and even Egyptian prisoners. Of his successor 
Zer we know nothing except for the uneventful records of a few 
years preserved on the large Cairo ifragment of the Palermo 
Stone. Of Zet, whose Horus-name was written with the figure 
of a serpent, we know nothing except the grave and its stela. 
King Den built a tomb with granite flooring—the first use of 
stone for building known to us. A tablet firom this tomb 
records a year named after ‘The first occasion of smiting the 
East*; this perhaps refers to a defeat of the bedawin of Sinai 
rather than to an expedition into Palestine or Syria. Azab is 
little more than a name, but Semerkhet opens a new chapter 
in history, for he set up a rock-tablet at the turquoise mines in 
Sinai, the earliest Egyptian monument found beyond the fron- 
tiers. Of Qa-Sen, perhaps the last king of the dynasty, we know 
nothing whatever. 

The Second Dynasty 

A statue in the Cairo Museum bears on its shoulders the three 
king-names Hotepsekhemui, Raneb, and Neteren, in that order. 
Of the first two nothing is known. Neteren figures on the 
Palermo Stone, where the peaceful events of fourteen years are 
recorded; from the position of his name in relation to the pre- 
served year-spaces and from the numbers of cattle-censuses 
mentioned it can be shown that he reigned at least thirty-six 
years. His tomb is unknown. Those of certain other kings, 
however, have been found at Abydos, One of these kings, 
Perabsen, replaced the Horus-bird (falcon) which had stood 
over the throne-names of his predecessors by the animal form of 
the god Seth of Ombos. This must signify some kind of reaction 
against the Horus-kings, and the vast brick fortresses built at 
Abydos during this dynasty suggest that a split may have 
occurred in the kingdom. Perabsen’s grave and the fortress 
known as the Shunah have yielded mud-sealings of a King 
Sekhemab-Perenmaat, whose position in the dynasty is un- 
known. With Khasekhem the Horus-bird resumes its rightful 
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place over the throne-name. At Hieraconpolis this king dedi- 
cated a stela in memory of a campaign against Nubia, and two 
statuettes of himself recording a victory over the ‘rebels’, with 
the taking of over 40,000 prisoners. It is quite possible that the 
King Khasekhemui who built a large tomb at Abydos and a 
building at Hieraconpolis, of which only a door-jamb remains, 
is to be identified with Khasekhem. His throne-name is sur- 
mounted by both the Horus-bird and the Seth-animal, and it 
seems possible that Khasekhem, after the victories commemor- 
ated by the statues at Hieraconpolis, reunited the two parts of 
the king dom represented by Horus and Seth respectively, and 
changed the element sekhm (The Sceptre) in his name to 
sekhmui (The Two Sceptres). We cannot yet interpret these 
events geographically, and all that is certain is that Horus and 
Seth do not here, as they would in later times, stand for Upper 
and Lower Egypt respectively. 

The Third Dynasty. 

An early kin g of this dynasty called Henmekht or Sanekht had 
a brick mastaba-tomb at B6t Khallaf, near Abydos, and dedi- 
cated a tablet at the turquoise-mines in Sinai. The only name 
of any importance in the dynasty is, however, that of Neterkhet 
or Zoser. This king has long been known to us as the builder 
of the Step Pyraniid at Saqq^ah— an immense brick mastaba 
at Bfit Khallaf has also yielded objects bearing his namer-and 
also as the hero of a late legend wHch told how during a seven 
years’ famine he had dedicated to Khnum of Elephantine the 
Dodecaschoenus, a strip of land 12 miles long above the First 
Cataract. A rock-tablet in Sinai shows that Egypt still controlled 
the ‘Easterners’, if only in the narrow sense. But Zoser’s chief 
glory lies in what he accomplished in Egypt itself. A vizier of 
his, by name Imhotep, was regarded in later times as a demigod 
and finally deified. He was said to have been the author not 
only of the science of medicine but also of the art of building. 
This man, long regarded as a semi-mythical figure has recently 
become an historical personage, for in the statue-c h a mb er of the 
Stq> Pyramid was found, a limestone statue of the king bearing 
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an inscription in the name of his vizier Imhotep. The superbly 
delicate limestone architecture of the buildings attached to the 
pyramid and only brought to light in the last five years has 
completely surprised students of Egyptian art, who naturally 
expected the severe heavy style of the Fourth Dynasty to be 
preceded by something infinitely more crude and elementary 
than this. Little wonder that Imhotep became the father of 
architecture. Whether he was as good a doctor as an architect 
we do not know, but evidence is on all sides accumulating to 
show that the Third Dynasty was one of the high-water marks 
of Egyptian civilization. Of another king, the last of the 
dynasty, called Huni nothing beyond the name is known. 

Archaic Period, General, 

The importance of early Egypt for the history of political 
institutions cannot be over-estimated. During the Predynastic 
period, in which she passed jfrom a group of independent clans 
to a kingdom, the conception of kingship must have developed 
considerably. The chieftain of the clan had been ruler, priest, 
and lawgiver to his people; and so in theory was the king, though 
in practice he had to delegate many of his powers. He could no 
longer serve the god in every temple, and so there arose a priest- 
hood; he could no longer administer justice in every court, and 
so there arose a bench of judges. At first these delegations of 
power in no way affected the prestige of the monarchy. The 
king was a god, the earthly representative of Horus, and when 
he died he would become identified with Osiris, the personifica- 
tion of dead kingship. For his benefit, and for his alone, existed 
an elaborate funerary ritual with provision for a life beyond the 
grave. Gradually, however, the necessity of delegation created 
a class of officials ; how far these were chosen firom the royal 
family and how far the offices were open to merit we do not 
know. The chief officer of the State next to the king was the 
vizier, who seems already to have existed in the time of Narmer, 
and who persists throughout Egyptian history. Under him are 
numerous others whose titles make it clear that considerable 
differentiation of departments already existed. It was inevitable 
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that this official class should eventually begin to trespass on the 
privileges of royalty. 

The Egyptians were a highly conservative people, and the 
fiction of a Double Kingdom was kept up both in the royal 
titles and in the names of some of the State departments through 
more than three thousand years. 

Of religion at this early period we know very little. The local 
gods of the tribal age continued to be worshipped in their own 
areas, but the political events of the Predynastic period had 
brought certain of them, such as Horns and Seth, Nekhbet and 
Buto, to the firont, and these now enjoyed more than merely 
local popularity. The most important of them was Horus, 
originally the god of Damanhfir in the Delta, and afterwards 
transferred to Edfu in Upper Egypt. The last house of Predynas- 
tic kings was known to Manetho as the ‘Worshippers of Homs’, 
and the early dynastic kings celebrated every second year the 
festival of the Worship of Horus. We shall not be wrong there- 
fore if we regard Horus as a State god in much the same sense 
in which R6 and Amfin were in later times. 

There is little evidence concerning the state of knowledge. 
Writing was already highly developed at the beginning of die 
First Dynasty. Inscriptions of that date are not easy to read, and it 
is only towards the end of the Third Dynasty that the hieroglyphs 
become wholly intelligible to us. The amount of development 
within the three dynasties was thus clearly considerable. 

Nowhere was the progress made more astonishing than in 
architecture. The advance from buildings of wood, through the 
use of mud brick, to the highly artistic stone-work seen in die 
buildings aroimd Zoser’s pyramid is a testimony to the vigour 
and elasticity of the Egyptian mind. Equally rapid was the 
development of the arts of drawing and sculpture, and it may 
be said that by the end of the Third Dynasty the main forms of 
Egyptian art were laid down for all times. 

4. THE OLD KINGDOM 

The Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth Dynasties constitute what is 
usually known as the Old Kingdom. Though they include a 
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number of famous names and have left many monuments, our 
knowledge of them is stiU quite superficial. Our most valuable 
sources, apart from the monuments themselves, are the bio- 
graphical inscriptions of the nobles, which begin in the Fourth 
Dynasty and continue, not without serious gaps, throughout 
Egyptian history. 

The Fourth Dynasty begins with King Snefru, who built for 
himself two pyramids, one at Medum and one at Dahshur. 
The Palermo Stone preserves the record of three years of his 
reign; the building of ships and palaces, the bringing of ship- 
loads of cedar wood, doubtless firom Syria, seem to be the chief 
events, though one year records a campaign against the Nubians 
and the taking of 7,000 prisoners. A rock-tablet in Sinai shows 
that the turquoise-mines were stiU being worked, as, indeed, 
they continued to be throughout the Old Kingdom. 

With Snefiru’s successor Khufu or Cheops begins the series of 
builders of the Gizeh pyramids. Khufu himself built the Great 
Pyramid, the largest monument that a human being has ever 
set up for himself. His successor Dedefire made his tomb a few 
miles farther north at Abu Rwash; but the next king, Khafi-a 
or Chephren, returned to Gizeh, where he built for himself the 
Second Pyramid, in the precincts of which he included the 
Sphinx, a mass of natural rock carved into the form of a lion 
with the head of the king himself. The third of the Gizeh 
pyramids was built by Menkaure or Mycerinus. The only other 
name of importance in the dynasty is that of Shepseskaf, who 
built the tomb known as the Mastabat el-Farafin at Saqqarah. 

That the historian should find himself compelled to chronicle 
these details of the kings’ tombs is clear evidence of the scanti- 
ness of true historical material for the period. With the Fifth 
Dynasty, however, information becomes more plentiful. A 
story still current in New Kingdom times told how King 
Khufu was warned by a magician that after the reign of his 
son and his grandson the sceptre would pass into the hands of 
another fantily, beginning with the triplet sons of the wife of 
the high-priest of Re at Heliopolis, named Userkaf^ Sahure, and 
Kakai, children miraculously begotten by the sun-god himself. 
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There can be no doubt that this story preserved a popular 
version of a change in the royal line and in the nature of the 
State, which took place at the end of the Fourth Dynasty. 
Whether the new line originated in Heliopolis, as the story 
suggests, is not certain, but it is clear that the new kings raised 
the worship of the sun-god of Heliopolis to the dignity of a 
State religion. Each of them assumed, in addition to the alr ea dy 
existing Horus-name, a throne-name which indicated some 
quality of the god, e.g. Dedkere ‘Abiding is the ka of Re’. The 
claim of the king to be the actual son of the god, already fore- 
shadowed in the Fourth Dynasty, becomes more and more 
insistent in the Fifth and Sixth, and before the Middle Kingdom 
every king assumed as a matter of coin^e a Son-of-Re name, 
enclosed, like the throne-name, in a cartouche. Each of the 
Fifth-Dynasty kings built for the god a special temple, in which 
the deity was symbolized by a huge obelisk set on a truncated 
pyramidal base. 

The Palermo Stone has preserved the record of a few scattered 
years of this dynasty, firom the reigns of Shepseskaf, Userkaf, 
Sahure, and Neferirkere. The fact that the events recorded are 
almost entirely pious benefactions to the various gods of the 
land is perhaps an indication of the strongly religious tendency 
of the monarchy at this period. With Unas, the last king of the 
dynasty, begins the series of pyramids with inscribed chambers, 
from which so much of oiu: knowledge of early Egyptian history, 
myth, and rdigion is derived. 

The Sixth Dynasty contains great names such as Teti, 
Meryre-Pepi, Mereme, and Neferkere-Pepi, but its history is 
to be sought rather in the tombs of the nobles than in the 
pyramids of the kings. The dynasty marks the full development 
of that feudal system which had gradually grown up under the 
Old Kingdom. The country was long and rmwiddy in shape, 
and consequently the nobles had gradually become more 
independent of the throne and more important in their own 
districts. They were no longer buried in the royal pyramid- 
field at Memphis but in rock-tombs near their native towns, in 
which they now inscribed boastful records of thdr own careers. 
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The funerary ritual, which had once been the sole prerogative 
of the king, had now been extended to the nobles, no doubt with 
the king’s full approval, for the phrase used for a nobleman’s 
funerary outfit and tomb was ‘a boon which the king gives’. 

These nobles took their due part, however, in the concerns of 
the country. A certain Weni, who passed his boyhood in the 
reign of Teti, reached high honours under Meryre-Pepi. He 
received a funerary equipment from his master, and was chosen 
to hear in secret a lawsuit involving a charge against the queen. 
In a war against the Asiatic Bedawin, probably in the south of 
Palestine, he led an army gathered from the whole of Egypt 
and even from the tribes of Nubia, and in the last campaign he 
transported his forces by sea and fell upon the Asiatics from the 
rear. Under Merenre he was made Governor of Upper Egypt, 
where he was mainly employed in the more peaceful tasVs of 
procuring various kinds of valuable stone for the royal buildings. 
Another noble of this period, Herkhuf, was sent three times on 
expeditions to Yam, a country probably in Upper Nubia or the 
Sudan. On the third occasion, finding that the chief of Yam 
had gone off to the west on an expedition against the Libyans 
of the oases, he followed him thither and brought about a 
settlement of the quarrel. 

It is not difficult to draw a rough sketch of the condition of 
Egypt under the Old Kingdom, though when we come to fill 
in the detail we soon find ourselves dependent on conjectures 
often based on little more than the interpretation of official 
titles. It is clear that the seat of government remained through- 
out at Memphis, whither it had definitely been moved by the 
Third Dynasty. The Fourth Dynasty saw the full development 
of the power of the monarchy; the fact that the king could 
mnploy a large proportion of the able-bodied labour of ffie land 
for the whole of his reign on the building of his pyramid needs 
no comment. The nobles, whatever their powers over their own 
dependants may have been, were completely under the royal 
control, and the chief officer of the State, the vizier, was a 
member of the royal family. The Fifth Dynasty marks the 
begi nn i ng of the decline of the monarchy and the rise of the 
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feudal system. The nobles now become more and more inde- 
pendent of the throne, partly in consequence of the hereditary 
system which is now firmly established. Side by side with this, 
though probably quite independent of it in origin, goes another 
great change, the close association of the Ving -with the worship 
of the sun-god R6, and the adoption of a State religion which 
in one form or another persisted throughout Egypt’s history. 
The decrease in the power of the king as a g a ins t the nobles and 
the priests is well exemplified in the royal pyramids, which both 
in size and material are far inferior to those of the Fourth 
Dynasty. The Sixth Dynasty saw the completion of the change; 
the nobles had now become so powerful that the king could no 
longer control them. The coiifusion that resrdted threw the 
Delta open to the Asiatic invaders and for the moment arrested 
the inarch of civilization in Egypt. 

During these three dynasties Egypt had been constantly at 
war with her neighbours. Since Den of the First Dynasty had 
recorded his ‘first smiting of the east’ there must have been many 
campaigns against Syria-Palestme, and some historians take the 
existence of an Egyptian temple at Byblos, with votive ofierings 
dating back to the Archaic period, as an indication that Egyqit 
actually held at least a piece of the Syrian seaboard, which 
ensured her access to the precious cedar forests of the Lebanon. 
From the Fourth Dynasty we have as yet no evidence, but the 
scenes fi:om the pyramid-temples of Sahure and Neuserre show- 
ing Asiatic prisoners, and the relief in the tomb of Anta at Desha- 
shah representing the capture of an Asiatic fortress, are decisive 
evidence for the Fifth; while the campaigns of the Sixth have 
left their record in the tombs of the nobles, as we have already 
seen. . 

On her south firontier Egypt was in continuous hostile contact 
with the Nubians (not negroes). Nubia itself, a wretched land, 
she did not attempt to colonize; but it was the channel by which 
the valuable products of the south, gold, ivory, hides, and 
ostrich feathers, reached her, and she held it open by means of 
garrisoned posts, one of which existed as far south as Kerma 
above the Third Cataract as early as the Sixth Dynasty. At 
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this date, and probably much earlier, she was already obtaining 
her supplies of incense from the country of Punt, probably 
situated on the African coast at the lower end of the Red Sea. 

The Libyans who inhabited the coast-land west of the Delta 
and the oases farther south had been formidable foes in early 
dynastic times, but their power seems afterwards to have waned. 
Nevertheless Libyan prisoners are shown along with Asiatics 
and men of Punt in the reliefs of Sahure’s pyramid-temple. 

The Old Kingdom saw the highest development of Egyptian 
art. The reliefs which decorated the walls of the tombs of the 
nobles, and the portrait statues which were buried with them 
in their tombs to take the place of the body if this should decay, 
were in later times never surpassed and rarely equalled. It is 
not improbable that in this period is also to be placed the rise 
not only of Egyptian literature but also of the sciences of medi- 
cine and mathematics, which, owing to the loss of all early 
material, seem to us to spring up ready-made in the Middle 
Kingdom. 

5. THE EARLIER INTERMEDIATE PERIOD. DYNASTIES VH-X 

The period which followed the break-up of the Sixth Dynasty 
is the darkest in Egyptian history. Manetho speaks of a Seventh 
and an Eighth Dynasty at Memphis, followed by a Ninth and 
Tenth at Heracleopolis. The Saqqarah king-list ignores all four, 
and that of Abydos inserts seventeen names, most of them wholly 
unknown to us, between the end of the Sixth and the beginning 
of the Eleventh Dynasty. What is quite certain is that these four 
dynasties cover a period of internal dissension and foreign 
invasion. A Leningrad papyrus containing a post eventwn 
prophecy concerning this period says. Toes are in the east, 
and Asiatics shall descend into Egypt’ It foretells a saviour, a 
king who shall come from the south, whose name is Ameny: 
‘The Asiatics shall fall by his sword. . . .There shall be built the 
Wall of the Prince to prevent the Asiatics from coming down 
into Egypt.’ Now Ameny is a shortened form of Amenemhet, 
and we know from the ‘Story of Smuhe’ that the Wall of the 
Prince was btdlt across the east of the Delta by Amenemhet I, 
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the first king of the Twelfth Dynasty, which came fi:om Thebes. 
In another Leningrad papyrus of the same period, which pur- 
ports to contain the advice given by a king of the Heracleopoli- 
tan house (Ninth or Tenth Dynasty) to his son Merikere, the 
king describes how he had smitten the Asiatics, and gives 
instructions for the fortification of the north-east firontier. A 
Leyden papyrus containing a copy of a work which must refer 
to this same period also speaks of foreigners in the Delta and 
civil war throughout Egypt. 

This literary evidence is supported by archaeological. In most 
parts of Egypt at this date are found numbers of so-called 
‘button-seals’ of a type which both in form and in the designs 
they bear are totally un-Egyptian, but have their parallel in 
Nearer Asia. Two of the foreign princes who are known to us 
firom their seals, Elhendy and Tcreru, were of sufficient impor- 
tance to appear among the names in the Abydos king -list. 

Out of the confusion rose the house of Heracleopolis in Middle 
Egypt. Manetho assigns two dynasties to it, and the Turin 
king-list appears to mention eighteen kings. Their founder was 
one Elhety, and his career must have begun with a successful 
struggle against the legitimate Memphite house of the Eighth 
Dynasty. We know little of the history of this king or his succes- 
sors except what can be learnt firom the tombs of certain nobles 
of Asyut. From these it is clear that the Heracleopolitans came 
into conflict with the rising House of Thebes, which finally 
established itself as the Eleventh Dynasty. The scene of these 
battles seems to have been mainly the Tenth and Eleventh 
Nomes, and success seems to have swung firom one side to the 
other, to rest eventually with the Thebans. 

Art and literatureflourishedduringtheHeradeopolitan period, 
and original minds seem to have been at work. There are not 
wanting those who think that the victory of theThebans was,fix)m 
the int^ectual and artistic point of view, a disaster for Egypt. 

6. THE MTODLE EINOnOM. DYNASTIES Xl-Xn 

The name Middle Kingdom is firequently used to designate 
the Twelfth Dynasty alone, but since a new era in history 
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begins rather with the Eleventh it is reasonable to include this 
in the term. The Middle Kingdom is marked by the rise of the 
town of Thebes, which from now on was to play a predominant 
part in Egyptian history. Of its earlier history we know little 
or nothing; the remains found there show that it was an insigni- 
ficant provincial town. What caused it to rise triumphant out 
of the chaos of the First Intermediate period we cannot tell, 
unless it was the personal qualities of its ruling family. Curiously 
enough, however, the kings of the Eleventh Dynasty, the 
Intefs and Mentuhoteps, were not actually Thebans, but came 
from the neighbouring town of Erment, capital of the nome, 
where the worship of Month the war-god prevailed; why a 
family of rulers whose connexions with Erment were so strong 
chose Thebes for their seat of government is not yet known. 

The actual succession of kings in this dynasty is uncertain, 
and it is not even possible to decide whether the throne-name 
Nebhepetre, of which there are two quite distinct writings, con- 
ceals two kings or only one. The historical significance of the 
dynasty is fortunately much plainer. Its earliest rulers were not 
kings of the whole of Egypt; indeed the first Intef assumes no 
royal titles and is merely a nomarch. The grave-stela of the 
first who claimed kingship, Homs Uahankh-Intef, tells us that 
he conquered the whole nome of This (Eighth Nome), destroyed 
the fortresses of the Tenth, and made it his northern boundary. 
That the enemy against whom Uahankh fought was the rival 
house of Heracleopolis there can be no doubt, for we have an 
account from the other side in the tomb of Tefib of Asyut, who 
teUs us how he fought for his lord against the Southern Nomes. 
An official of Uahankh named Zaii relates, moreover, that he 
fought against the House of Khety (of Heracleopolis) in the 
district of Thinis. 

This Intef reigned more than fifty years. No extension of 
territory seems to have occurred under his successor Horns 
Intef II-Nekhtnebtepnefer, ■ for, as late as the fourteenth year 
of the next king, Mentuhotep I-Sankhibtaui a rebellion had 
to be crushed in the Thinitenome. Under Mentuhotep II- 
Nebhepetre the Theban power seems to have become definitely 
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established. The king now assumes the full Egyptian titulary 
with two cartouches. If the reliefs in his temple at Gebelen are 
to be trusted, he waged war with success against Egyptians, 
Libyans, and even Asiatics, the last of whom were still, perhaps, 
despite the efforts of the Heracleopohtans to dislodge them, in 
possession of the Delta. The fact, if fact it be, that Mentuhotep 
was in a position to attack them indicates that he was now 
without a serious native rival in Egypt. 

His successor Mentuhotep III-Nebhepetre^ is known to us 
chiefly as the builder of the great funerary monument known as 
the Eleventh Dynasty Temple at Der el-Bahii, which, however, 
had been begun by his predecessor. Mentuhotep IV-Nebtauire 
probably ruled for a short time only, and we know nothing of 
him except that he was able to send a force of 10,000 men to the 
Wa(E Hammimat for stone to make his sarcophagus. Mentu- 
hotep V-Sankhkere, the last king of the line,* was a ruler of 
greater importance, who has left traces of his building activity 
in various parts of Egypt. 

The monuments of this dynasty do not by any means corre- 
spond to its importance in Egyptian history. Its rulers produced 
order out of chaos, reunited a divided Egypt, and probably took 
all but the final steps in the expulsion of the Asiatics. In 
addition to this they brought to the forefi'ont their city of 
Thebes, which was in one way or another to rule the destiny 
of Egypt for more than a thousand years. 

With the beginning of the Twelfth Dynasty we find ourselves 
quite suddenly upon comparatively firm ground. The beginning 
of the dynasty is fixed, if we accept the Sothic Dating discussed 
above, to 2000 b.c. The Turin king-list gives a total of 2 1 3 years 
for its length, and the list of kings with the lengths of their reigns 
is remarkably wdl corroborated by the dated monuments. It 
was a period of great events. It saw the restoration after the 
foreign invasion and the suppression of the feudal nobles; it was 
a time of conquest abroad both in Asia and in Nubia; and it was 
an era of prosperity at home which witnessed the undertaking 

J Assuming him to be distinct from Mentuhotep II. 

^ Some historians^ however, place this king before Nebtauire^perhaps rightty* 
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of great irrigation schemes and the high development of litera- 
ture and art. 

When Amenemhet I-Sehetepibre came to the throne about 
2000 B.G. he found himself confronted with serious problems. 
The local barons had reached the height of their independence 
during the Intermediate period, and it was perhaps only their 
exhaustion by mutual strife that had enabled Thebes to seize 
the throne of the entire land. Among the first measures which 
he took to consolidate his position was the moving of his capital 
from his native town of Thebes to Lisht, 40 miles south of Cairo, 
from whence he could control the Delta as well as Upper Egypt. 
His adoption of his son as co-regent in the twentieth year of his 
own reign was clearly intended to increase the stability of the 
royal line, and the policy was followed by his successors. A 
mutilated biographical inscription in the tomb of one of his 
nobles, Khnumhotep the First, of Beni Hasan, shows that the 
times were not wholly peaceful. Perhaps the work of clearing 
Egypt of Asiatics was not quite complete when the reign began; 
the inscription speaks, too, of an enemy leader who had to be 
attacked by going downstream with a fleet of twenty ships, and 
of a defeat of Nubians. The last is corroborated by an inscrip- 
tion of year 29 at Korosko between the First and Second 
Cataracts, where an official says ‘We came to overthrow Wawat 
(Lower Nubia)’. 

A series of instructions to his son which have been preserved 
on papyrus show that at some period of the king’s reign an 
attempt was made to assassinate him. Into this reign and the 
next falls the history of the famous Sinuhe, who was returning 
with an army from an expedition in Libya when news of the 
king’s death and fear of what might happen in the capital (was 
there, then, some doubt as to the crown-prince’s ability to hold 
the throne?) led him to flee into Syria, whence he was to return 
only after many years. 

Senusret I-Kheperkere enjoyed a co-regency of about ten 
years with his father, and the dates of his own reign rim as far 
as a forty-fifth year. The chief event of the reign was the con- 
quest of Nubia. It will be remembered that the Sixth Dynasty 
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had established a post at Kerma, above the Third Cataract. 
In the confusion of the Intermediate period the Egy’ptian hold 
on Nubia had weakened, and, as access to the Nubian gold- 
mines and free passage for the valuable products of the Sudan 
were essential to Egyptian prosperity, one of the first tasks of 
the Twelfth Dynasty was to reopen Nubia. We have seen the 
first stage under Amenemhet I. Under his successor the task 
was carried much farther. An inscription of year 18 at Wicfi 
Haifa, above the Second Cataract, shows the king facing the 
war-god Month and saying T have brought to thee all the lands 
which are in Ta-seti (Nubia)’. A row of boimd captives is 
shown, each of whom is inscribed with the name of a town. The 
positions of the towns are mostly unknown, butsince one of them, 
Shaat, furnished stone for the temple of Kummeh, 27 miles 
above Wadi Haifa, it would seem as if Senusret I extended his 
conquests as far to the south as his more famous follower 
Senusret III. 

An obelisk which the king set up at Begig in the Fayyfim is 
perhaps an early si^ of the interest which this dynasty took in 
the oasis and in the possibility of reclaiming a greater area of it 
for cultivation. 

A leather roll preserved in Berlin records the building of a new 
sun-temple at Heliopolis, and one of the two obelisks set up 
there on the occasion of the king’s W-festival^ is still standing. 

Amenemhet II-Nubkaure came to the throne in 1938 b.c. 
probably after a co-regency of at least three years with his father. 
Although he seems to have had a long reign, possibly thirty-six 
years (the highest date on a monument is 32), we know litde 
about him. There are inscriptions of years 4 and 24 in Sinai, 
where the turquoise-mining enterprise was, early in this dynasty, 
removed from the WSdi Magh^a, now presumably exhausted, 
to the neighbouring Serabit d-Khadem. Two of the king’s 
officials have left short accounts of their careers. Sithathor, a 
deputy treasurer, tdls us that he worked on the pyramid at 
Dahshfir and superintended the making for it of sixteen statues; 

* What the je^Z-festival cdebrated is unknown; it was in some way connected with 
a period of thirty years. 

I H h 
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he also brought turquoise from Sinai and ‘made the chiefs of 
Ta-seti (Nubia) wash gold’. Another official, Khentikhetiwer, 
in year 28, set up a tablet at Wadi Qasus on the Red Sea record- 
ing his return from an expedition to Punt; it would seem that at 
this period, as later, these expeditions to Punt left the Nile 
valley at Koptos (Quft) and struck across the desert to QusSr 
on the Red Sea coast, performing the rest of the outwardjourney 
by ship. 

In 1906 B.c. Senusret II-Khakheperre succeeded, the highest 
date from whose reign is year 19. His tomb is the famous pyra- 
mid of el-Lahun near the entrance to the Fayyum; the town 
occupied temporarily by the builders of this pyramid was 
excavated many years ago. Of the events of the reign we know 
literally nothing, but to it is to be dated a biographical inscrip- 
tion of a nomarch called Khnumhotep, the second of that name, 
from his tomb at Beni Hasan, which is a valuable document for 
the social history of the times. This man’s grandfather, Khnum- 
hotep the First, had by Amenemhet I been appointed count of 
Menat Khufu, a strip of land east of the Nile, opposite the 
Oryx nome but apparently not forming par t of it. Amenemhet I 
is said to have made this appointment when he came to ‘cast out 
evil, shining like Atum himself, when he restored that which 
he found ruined and that which a city had taken from its 
neighbour. He caused city to know its boundary with city.’ 
Later he appointed Khnumhotep the First to rule the Oryx 
nome. Senusret I renewed these favours for Khnumhotep’s 
sons, giving Menat Khufu to the eldest, Nakht, and the Oryx 
nome to the next, Amenemhet, in year 18. The third child, a 
daughter, Beket, married the vizier Neheri, probably chief of 
the Hare nome, immediately south of the Oryx. Their son was 
Khnumhotep the Second, who inherited Menat PQiufu through 
his mother on the death of his uncle Nakht, in year 19 of 
Amenemhet II. This Khnumhotep married Khety, the eldest 
daughter of the chief of the Jackal nome, immediately to the 
north of the Oryx, and their eldest son, Nakht (the Second), 
inherited the Jackal nome through his mother, while their 
second son, Khnumhotep the Third, received Menat Khufu. 
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The full importance of this document will be realized when we 
come to discuss social conditions under the Twelfth Dynasty. 

Senusret III-Khakaure, probably the greatest of the Twelfth 
Dynasty Mngs, came to the throne in 1887 b.c., and the highest 
known date of his reign is year 33. He is generally regarded as 
the conqueror of Nubia, though, as we have seen, his actual 
conquests may have extended no farther than those of Senusret I. 
Two inscriptions on the island of Sehel, just above Aswan, 
record the making of a canal (for the circumnavigation of the 
cataract) called ‘Beautiful are the ways of Khakaure’ (no date), 
and the restoration of this same canal in year 8 ‘when his 
majesty went upstream to overthrow the wretched Kush’ 
(Upper Nubia). An inscription at Elephantine, also of year 8, 
records a command given to a certain Imeni to make some 
alterations in the fortress there. In this same year a boundary 
stela was set up at Senmeh, opposite Kummdi, 40 miles above 
the Second Cataract, bearing an inscription forbidding any 
Nubian to pass it northwards by land or by river except for 
purposes of trade. Another stela at Senmeh, with a duplicate 
on Uronarti Island close by, records an expedition in year 16, 
and reaflBrms the establishing of the boundary at Heh (Semneh) . 
The king here caUs on his descendants to protect this boundary 
and relates the setting-up of his statue on it ‘that ye may fight 
for it’. The success of this expedition may be judged firom a 
passage in the tomb-stela of a certain Ikhemofret, who in year 19 
was sent to Abydos to spend in adorning the temples the gold 
captured in Nubia. 

The southern boundary of Egypt was thus definitely estab- 
lished a short distance above the Second Cataract. At the same 
time the country even farther south must have been held by 
garrisons, for there is archaeological evidence that the fortress of 
Kerma, already built in the Sixth Dynasty, was held by Egyp- 
tians throughout the Twdflh and into the Thirteenth. 

Senusret III also made war on the Asiatics, and it may be 
convenient to sum up here the rather scanty and scattered 
information regar ding Egypto-Syrian rdations under this 
dynasty. The building of the Wall of the Prince across the 
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north-eastern delta by Amenemhet I must have marked the 
expulsion of the last of the invaders from Egyptian soil. The 
inscription of Kinumhotep the First of Beni Hasan, who lived 
under King Amenemhet I, merely teUs us that ‘Asiatics fell’. 
The tomb-stela of Nesumentu,^ who lived under the same king, 
records a defeat of the tribes of the Mentu (one of the numerous 
Egyptian names for the peoples of Syria-Palestine) and of the 
sand-dweUers. As the latter seem to be the desert tribes north 
of Sinai it may be that this campaign did not take the Egyptians 
far beyond the southern boundary of Palestine. In the tomb 
of Dhuthotep of el-Bersheh a herdsman congratulates his cattle, 
who are described as ‘cattle of Retenu’ (part of Syria), on then- 
good fortune in having exhanged their sandy home in Syria for 
the herbage of Egypt; these cattle must surely have been cap- 
tured in war. In the same direction points the frequent use of 
the word Aam, ‘a Syrian’, for certain servants in the temples of 
this dynasty; they can hardly have come in voluntarily; and 
when the enamelled pectoral of Amenemhet III shows him 
slaying Asiatic enemies (Menthu and Sethetiu) we have no 
reason to regard the scene as purely imaginary. 

Much more definite is the stela of a certain Sebekkhu, who 
began his military career under Amenemhet II and was still 
alive in year 9 of Amenemhet III. He relates how he went 
downstream with his majesty to overthrow the Menthu of 
Sethet (Asia). A battle in which the Egyptians had to fight a 
rearguard action took place near Sekmem, a town which we 
cannot locate, but which was probably somewhere in South 
Palestine. 

These indications are slight but certain, and seem to show 
that in the Twelfth Dynasty, as later in the Eighteenth, the 
Egyptians regarded the offensive as the safest kind of defence, 
and that an Asiatic invasion of Egypt was as a matter of course 
followed by reprisals. 

The military exploits of the earlier kings of the dynasty 
enabled Amenemhet III-Nemare, who came to the throne 
about 1849 B.G., to enjoy the fruits of peace during a reign of at 

supposed reference to the Hittites on this stein is non-existent. 
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least forty-five years. Numerous rock-tablets at the turquoise- 
mines in Sinai show that the route thither was clear of foes and 
that the arts of peace were in full swing. 

Amenemhet’s great work, however, consisted in the carrying 
out of a vast water-engineering scheme in the Fayyfim. The 
Fayyfim is a depression more than 120 feet below sea-level into 
and out of which the Nile had firom early times flowed un- 
checked. A statue of Amenemhet I at Medinah (Crocodilopolis) 
and the Bepg obelisk of Senusret I indicate that earlier kings 
of the dynasty had turned their thoughts to this area. The exact 
nature of the work carried out by Amenemhet III is unknown. 
It is often stated to have consisted of two parts, the reclaiming 
of inundated or marshy land for cultivation, and the formation 
in the Fayyflm of a reservoir, with controlled inlet and outlet, 
in which water could be stored during high Nile to be turned 
back into the Nile valley for irrigation purposes when the river 
was low. That Amenemhet accomplished the first of these tasks 
is very probable, eind the two colossal statues of himself which 
he set up at Biahmu are doubtless a monument to the work. 
But that the Fayy&m was used as a controlled reservoir for 
supplying the Nile valley has been shown by recent research 
to be impossible; and this in despite of the testimony of Herodo- 
tus, who says he himself saw there an artificial lake (Moeris), and 
of Strabo, who rlairris to have seen the channds of entry and exit. 

Strabo also tells of a vast building called by the Greeb the 
Labyrinth, which adjoined the pyramid of Amenemhet III at 
Hawara at the entrance to the Fayyflm. The bui ldin g itself 
seems to have disappeared, though on the spot where, according 
to Strabo, it should have lain, a bank of limestone chips 1,000 
feet by 800 has been found, together with inscribed blocks 
bearing the name of Amenemhet III, to which was roughly 
added that of the last ruler of the dynasty, Sebekneferure. 
According to Strabo this building contained a separate hall for 
each nome. Should he be correct it may have been an admini- 
strative centre for the whole kingdom, and it would testify to 
a very advanced political sense on the part of its builder. 

Amenemhet IV-Maakhenure ruled firom about 1800 to 1792. 
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Little is known of his reign except for several tablets at Sinai 
dating up to year 9 and a record of the Nile-level at Kummeh 
in Nubia in year 5. Of his successor and sister Sebekneferure 
little is known save the name, which occurs, as we saw above, 
at Hawara. The dynasty came to an end shortly after 1800 b.g. 

The picture that can be drawn of Twelfth-Dynasty Egypt is 
clear in its main lines, though the detail, being often matter of 
inference from too scanty information, is once more very un- 
certain. Amenemhet I can only have obtained the throne by 
a temporary suppression of the great feudal nobles who had 
made settled government impossible at the end of the Old 
Kingdom and throughout the Intermediate period. We do not 
know what measures he took, but they were clearly effective. 
The inscription of Khnumhotep the Second, referred to above, 
shows clearly that in the early part of the dynasty the king was 
not only in a position to make grants of land to his followers, 
but that the inheritance by the children of such gift-lands was 
dependent on a fresh bestowal by the king. Gradually, however, 
the local barons recovered more and more of their former 
independence, and it is generally supposed that the crisis was 
reached under Senusret III and rigorously dealt with. This 
alone seems to explain the almost complete disappearance after 
his reign of the magnificent tombs which the nobles of the early 
part of the dynasty set up for themselves. 

There is little information available concerning the religious 
history of the period. The temples, which have for the most 
part perished, were certainly not on the scale of those of the 
Eighteenth Dynasty. Their staffs, however, were large and 
highly organized, and the charters of immunity from all other 
service granted to them by various kings from the Fifth Dynasty 
onward show the importance attached by the crown to religious 
worship. The worship of Re, well established in the Old King- 
dom, continues to be the official State religion under the Middle. 
Every king now bears the title ‘Son of the Sun’, and bears a 
name compounded with Re. At the same time the rise of 
Thebes had brought Amun into prominence and the syncretistic 
combination Amun-Re is already heard in this dynasty. Amun 
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was not altogether without rival, however, for the interest of the 
ying s in the Fayyum had brought to the front Sebek the croco- 
dile god of Shedet (Medinah). Osiris was now definitely 
established at Abydos as god of the dead, under the title ‘Lord 
of the Westerners’; he had become a prominent figure in the 
popular religion of the country and, to the ordinary man, 
doubtless much more real than either Amun or Re. 

It is often stated that Egypt now had a standing army. The 
constant expeditions to Syria and Nubia must have kept large 
numbers of men continuously under arms, and we read of 
levies of troops from among the young men of the nomes, and 
of a few Nubian mercenaries. Whether any or all of these con- 
stituted a standing army in the modem sense seems very doubt- 
ful. In any case the numbers employed on these foreign expedi- 
tions were probably very small. 

The arts of peace flourished. The many temples which must 
have been built have all gone, leaving even fewer traces than 
those of the Old Kungdom, and we are literally unable to say 
what a temple of this period looked like. Sculpture, however, 
has been more generous to us, and the stem powerfijl portrait- 
statues of the kings are by some ranked even higher than the 
work of the Old Kingdom. Literature floindshed, and, though 
some of the works known to us only from Middle Kingdom 
versions probably had their roots in the Old Kingdom, the 
Twelfth Dynasty is held to be the high-water mark of Egyptian 
literature. Considerable progress had been made in surgery 
and in medicine, the latter being, however, sadly encumbered 
by magic; and mathematicians wore handling whole numbers 
and fractions with ease, and had explored with success and 
accuracy almost the whole field of simple geometrical figures 
in two and three dimension, 

7. THE LATER INTERMEDIATE PERIOD 

The Later Intermediate period. Dynasties XIII-XVII, was, 
like the earlier, a time of internal confusion and foreign invasion. 
Manetho recorded a Thirteenth Dynasty of sixty Thebans 
ruling for 453 years, followed by a Fourteenth of seventy-six 
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kings ruling for 184 years at Xois in the Delta. His account of 
the rest of the period is very .differently given by the two 
authorities who have preserved it. AfHcanus gives a Fifteenth 
Dynasty consisting of six Shepherd Kings ruling 284 years, a 
Sixteenth of thirty-two more Shepherds ruling 518 years, and a 
Seventeenth of forty-three more Shepherds ruling with forty- 
three Thebans. In Eusebius these three dynasties consist respect- 
ively of Thebans (number not stated) ruling 250 years, five 
Thebans ruling 190 years, and four Shepherds ruling 103 years. 
As material for the reconstruction of the dynasty this is very 
bafiling. The Turin Papyrus places more than 120 kings in the 
interval, most of whom reign less than a year, and one only three 
days. The Abydos and Saqqarah lists omit the period entirely and 
the Karnak list has a wild selection of Thirteenth Dynasty kin^. 

Since on the basis of the Short Sothic Dating the length of the 
period is little more than 200 years ( 1 788-1 580) the high figures 
of Manetho, if indeed they are worth explanation at all, must 
be accounted for by his having added together the lengths of 
rival kings ruling contemporaneously in various parts of Egypt; 
it is now generally agreed that the Fifteenth and Sixteenth 
Dynasties consist of Asiatics ruling in the Delta side by side with 
the Thirteenth and Fourteenth and Seventeenth Dynasties of 
native rulers in Thebes. 

A few kings of the Thirteenth Dynasty have left; insignificant 
records, such as Sekhemrekhutaui, Neferhotep, and Khenzer, 
and the recent excavations at Medamud near Luxor have given 
concrete reality to the dynasty and shown that after the fall of 
the Middle Kingdom Upper Egypt, or part of it, continued in 
native hands. Meanwhile disaster had befallen the Delta. 
Once again the south-west comer of Asia had overflowed and the 
Delta was flooded with a people ruled by what Manetho calls 
Hyksos and explains as meaning Shepherd Kings. His account 
of them as preserved by Josephus cannot be accurate in all 
points, but makes it clear that the Hyksos were oppressive rulers 
and levied tribute from both Upper and Lower Egypt. Several 
Hyksos kings have left monuments in Egypt, the most important 
of them being Khian and Apepi. The name of the former is also 
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known from objects found as far apart as Knossos in Crete and 
Baghdad. The Hyksos, despite their Egyptianized throne- 
names containing the element R^, were worshippers of Sutekh. 
Their Egyptian capital Avaris was probably the town known 
later as Tanis in the north-east of the Delta. An inscription 
of Qiieen Hatshepsut at Beni Hasan records her restoration of 
bu ilding s which they had destroyed, ‘overthrowing that which 
had been made and ruling in ignorance of Re’. 

A folk-tale preserved in Papyrus Sallier II, and doubtless 
based on fact, tells how the Hyksos king Apepi tried to pick a 
quarrel with Seqenenre, the native Egyptian ruling at Thebes. 
The end of the story is lost, but it is likely that when complete 
it recorded at least the early stages in the expulsion of the 
Hyksos by the kings of the Seventeenth Dynasty, three of whom 
bore this name Seqenenre. The last king of the dynasty, 
Karnes, however, found the Hyksos still masters of Eg^^pt as far 
south as Gusae. He sailed downstream, defeated them, besieged 
Nefrusi, and brought back great booty. The work was com- 
pleted under his successor Ahmose I, the first king of the 
Eighteenth Dynasty, when Avaris was captured and sacked, 
and a punitive expedition followed the Hyksos into Syria and 
took Sharuhen after a siege of three years. 

It is to be noted that in these accounts the invaders are called 
indifferently Aamu eind Setiu, both of which are usual terms for 
the inhabitants of Syria-Palestine with whom the Egyptians 
came into contact both earlier and later. That the Hyksos came 
into Egypt from Syria is beyond doubt, but their racial afSnities 
are quite imcertain. It seems unlikely that they were Hittites, 
both from the lack of Hittite monuments in Palestine and from 
the fact that the Egyptians themselves used no special ethnic 
name for them. 

The biblical story' of the descent of Jacob into Egypt is in all 
probability to be regarded as a distant reminiscence of this event, 
though whether the Hebrews were themsdves among the 
Hyksos tribes or whether they merely entered Egypt at thdr 
heels we cannot say. The story of the Exodus will in this case 
preserve the tradition of the driving-out of the Hyksos, which 
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national pride had transformed from an ignominious expulsion 
into a voluntary migration. The Hebrews may have been 
allowed to linger on in the Delta after the Egyptian restoration, 
as slaves where they had once been masters, or they may, as is 
more probable, have been expelled with the main body of the 
invaders. In the latter case the date of the Exodus is roughly 
1580 B.C.; in the former case it must have been later than this, 
though how much later there is no Egyptian evidence to show. 
In any case, however, it should be remembered that, since the 
geographical and personal colouring of the Hebrew account can 
be shown to be a latter addition to the story, the attribution of 
the incident to the Nineteenth Dynasty, based on little more 
than the occurrence of Rameses or Raamses as a city name, is 
quite without justification. 

8. THE NEW KINGDOM. DYNASTIES XVni-XX 

The Eighteenth Dynasty. 

The expulsion of the Hyksos ushered in the most prosperous 
and brilliant period of Egyptian .history. The pursuit of the 
flying enemy into his own country met with such success as to 
arouse the lust of possession in the Egyptians and the result was 
the empire. Although future discoveries may show us that we 
have under-estimated the power of Egypt in Asia during the 
Twelfth Dynasty it can never have been very great or per- 
manent. In the New Empire, on the other hand, the country 
was so securely held that Egyptian kings could carry their 
successful arms as far to the north-east as the Euphrates, and 
possibly even cross it. Similarly the archaeological evidence 
shows that, while the Old and Middle Kingdoms had never 
attempted to force Egyptian civilization on Nubia, yet the New 
Empire egyptianized the country rapidly and effectually. This 
abandonment by Egypt of isolation for empire is the key to her 
history fi'om 1580 b.c. onward. 

The first king of the Eighteenth Dynasty, Ahmose, as we have 
already seen, completed the expulsion of the Hyksos and fol- 
lowed them into Palestine. One of his officials, Ahmose son of 
Ebana, who took part in this campaign, tdls us that after over- 
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throwing the Asiatics (Menthu) his majesty had to turn his 
attention to Lower Nubia, where he defeated the Nubian tribes. 
Another Ahmose, son of Pennekhbet, relates that he served 
Ahmose I and captmed a prisoner in Zahi, a term used specific- 
ally of the Phoenician coast; since a quarry inscription of year 22 
refers to oxen captured in victories over the Fenkhu (Phoeni- 
cians) it seems as if considerable progress had been made in 
Asia during the course of the reign. 

Ahmose I married a woman called Nefertari, who attained to 
posthumous fame in the Royal Necropolis at Thebes, where in 
later times she was, along with her son Amenhotep I, worshipped 
by the necropolis workers. The name of a daughter Aahmes- 
Mistress-of-the-Libyans indicates a Libyan connmdon in this 
family. Apart from this Libya plays a very small part in the 
afiairs of the dynasty. 

Both the warriors Ahmose, sons of Ebana and of Peimekhbet 
respectively, record service in Nubia under the next king, 
Amenhotep I, and the former notes that ‘his majesty captured 
that Nubian in the midst of his army’. A rock inscription set up 
in year 8 on Uronarti Island near Semneh indicates that the new 
dynasty had already carried its arms as far south as the boundary,' 
established by Senusret III. Little else is known of the reign, the 
length of which is unknown, though the minimum is ten years. 

The period which follows, down to about 1447 b.g., contains 
the reigns of four ixders, three Tuthmosis and a woman, 
Hatshepsut, but the relations of these to one another and the 
order of their reigning are still not quite certain. The erasures 
and alterations of the royal names, especially that of Hatshepsut, 
on the monuments of the period point to the existence of a bitter 
family feud, but are so complicated that they have given rise 
to more than one theory ofithe succession of nileirs. The chief 
points in dispute are whether Tuthmosis III was the son or the 
brother of Tuthmosis II, and which of these two was the hus- 
band of Hatshepsut. According to the theory nowmostgenerally 
accq)ted Tuthmosis I, who was certainly the first to rdign, 
married two wives: Ahmose, by whom he had a daughter Hat- 
shepsut, and Mutnefert, by whom he had a son Tuthmosis IL 
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These two children married and had two daughters, Neferure 
and Hatshepsut-Mertre. Tuthmosis II, moreover, had, by a 
concubine called Isis, another child Tuthmosis III, who may 
possibly have married Neferure. The order of succession would 
in this case be Tuthmosis I, Tuthmosis II, Tuthmosis III 
with Hatshepsut as co-regent. Hatshepsut gradually extended 
her power, backed, as the legitimate heir to the throne, by a 
powerful party in the State, and by about year 8 of Tuthmosis 
Ill’s reign had herself assumed kingly titles and attributes. She 
reigned along with him until at least year 20 and possibly year 22. 

Tuthmosis I-Aakheperkere wiU probably, as more evidence 
accumulates, be found to have played a very great part in the 
extension of the Egyptian empire. A stela from Tombos at the 
Third Cataract, dated year 2, records the reduction of Nubia 
up to this point, and the expedition actually reached Tangur, 
75 miles above the cataract. The stela, moreover, makes some 
remarkable statements, which are probably not mere boast. We 
read in it ‘He opened up valleys which his predecessors had 
never seen. His southern boundary reaches to the far end of 
this land (Nubia); his northern to that circling water that flows 
upstream.’ This water can be no other than the river Euphrates, 
whose southward flow completely puzzled a people who knew 
only the Nile. That Tuthmosis I did reach the Euphrates is 
vouched for by the statement of Tuthmosis III that on his eighth 
campaign he set up his stela there beside that of Tuthmosis I. 
Both the Ahmoses took part in the Nubian campaign. The son 
of Ebana relates that he showed bravery ‘in the bad water’ 
(some incident on the voyage upstream ?) , and that the rebellious 
Nubian chief was himg head downward at the prow of the king’s 
ship. He also speaks of an expedition to Retenu (Syria) in 
which his majesty ‘arrived at Naharin’, a land which lies north- 
east of Syria, extending as far as the Euphrates, though perhaps 
not beyond it.^ 

‘ Some historians, however, now regard Naharin as exactly synonymous with 
Mitanni, the. native name for a kingdom in north Mesopotamia between the 
Euphrates and the Tigris. If this is correct the Egyptian Naharin may well have 
included such districts west of the Euphrates as were from time to time under the 
rule of the kings of Mitanni. 
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The reign of Tuthmosis II-Aakheperenre has left only one 
important monument, a rock inscription at Aswan, at the First 
Cataract, dated in year i, on the day of the coronation. It 
begins by describing how all peoples are subject to the king 
of Egypt, Asiatics and Nubians alike, and how the southern 
boundary is at the Horn of Earth and the northern at the end 
of the earth. Asia is a dependency of his majesty, and his envoy 
is not turned from his path in the lands of the Fenkhu. This 
may be a true description of the state of affairs, despite the fact 
that the main purpose of the inscription is to relate an expedi- 
tion to Nubia, where the natives are reported to be robbing 
Egyptians and stealing cattle from beyond the fortresses which 
Tuthmosis I had set up. The king takes no part in the expedi- 
tion, which returns to Egypt, having slain all the males con- 
cerned except one son of the prince of Kush, who is brought as 
a prisoner. 

Ahmose son of Ebana had died in the last reign, but Ahmose 
son of Pennekhbet is still active, and records a campaign in 
Shasu, probably among the bedawin south of Palestine, in 
which prisoners were taken. A fragmentary inscription at Der 
el-Bahri seems to mention Retenu, elephants and the district of 
Niy, which was probably in north Syria or Naharin, perhaps as 
far east as the Euphrates. 

Hatshepsut’s reign, which she appears to have dated from the 
beginning of that of Tuthmosis III, her ward, was one of peace- 
ful enterprises. Its chief events were the famous expedition to 
Punt and the building of the great temple of Der el-Bahri, in 
which the record of this has survived. Among the party who 
supported Hatshepsut’s claims to the throne were the old 
Ahmose, son of Pennekhbet, who was made tutor to her daughter 
Neferure, and the architect Senmut, the builder of the Der 
d-Bahri temple. It is particularly important to notice that 
Hatshepsut made herself not queen of Egypt but king, arrogat- 
ing to herself the kingship with its titles, prerogatives, and all 
that it involved, and depicting herself on her monuments as 
a male. 

To Tuthmosis III the years of joint rule with Hatshepsut must 
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have been a time of dreary and angry waiting, for not only did 
he detest her, as his subsequent actions show, but he was also 
a bom warrior, burning to be away on a career of conquest in 
Syria. His first action was to wipe out all remembrance of her 
in the buildings she had set up, and to proscribe her adherents. 
In the fourth month of the second season of year 22 he was at 
the firontier fortress of Tharu (the Roman Sele) launching his 
first campaign against Syria. 

It may be surmised that during the years of the joint reign 
affairs in Syria had been neglected, with disastrous results; for, 
whereas his predecessors had reached the Euphrates, Tuth- 
mosis III had to begin by subduing the city of Megiddo hi 
central Palestine. The capture of this city, the harvesting of 
the surrounding country, and the submission of Yenoam and two 
other towns were the results of this first campaign. This was 
followed by sixteen more almost annual campaigns, the last of 
which took place in year 42. They were recorded in a long 
inscription on the walls of the Amfin temple at Karnak. The 
successes of year 22 had caused anxiety not only in Syria but 
farther afield, for the tribute list for year 24 contains contribu- 
tions not only from the chiefs of Retenu but also from the chief 
of Assyria; this is the first appearance of Assyria in Egyptian 
history. Campaign 5, in year 29, is the first of a series of 
campaigns in the north of Syria and in Zahi (Phoenicia) ; in the 
following year the important town of Kadesh on the Orontes 
was sacked and its harvest gathered by the Egyptians. Year 31 
seems to have seen the establishment of a naval base on the 
north Syrian coast, allowing the king to use the sea for transport. 
In year 33 the king set up a tablet beside that of Tuthmosis I at 
the Euphrates; the tribute of this year included that of Kheta 
(the Hittites). The remaining campaigns (9 to 17) are mainly 
concerned with north Syria and Naharin. Year 41 again 
mentions Hittite tribute. 

Other evidence concerning these campaigns is contained in a 
list of ‘districts of Upper Retenu which (i.e. whose forces) his 
m^esty confined in Megiddo on his first expedition’, which 
b^ins with Kadesh and includes Damascus and Joppa; and a 
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list of 248 cities of northern Syria captured in the later 
campaigns. 

Tuthmosis was now master of Asia from Gaza to the 
Euphrates,^ and could afford to spend his old age resting. 
Nubia apparently gave him little trouble, for it is not until year 
50 that we find any record of a campaign there. 

His successor Amenhotep II-Aakheperure began by following 
up his father’s successes in Asia. At least one campaign was 
fought in north Syria, and seven princes captured in Tikhsi were 
taken back to Egypt and put to death, six in Thebes and one at 
Napata in Upper Nubia. A quarry inscription of year 4 states 
that victory tablets had been set up in Naharin and at Karoy, 
near Napata. The advance to the Fourth Cataract thus indi- 
cated must have been made either by Amenhotep in his early 
years or by Tuthmosis III in unrecorded campaigns. 

The boundaries thus set to the Egyptian empire were ap- 
parently still intact under the next king, Tuthmosis IV-Men- 
kheperure, for the tribute of Retenu and Naharin still came in, 
and an officer of the royal guard, Amenhotep, could describe 
himself as ‘going from Naharin to Karoy behind his majesty 
while he was on the battle-field’. Politically, however, the most 
important event of the reign is the marriage of the king with 
a daughter of Artatama, king of Mitanni, the region immediately 
east of the Euphrates. This inaugurates a series of cross-mar- 
riages which had a very important influence on events in the 
Near East during the Eighteenth and Nineteenth Dynasties, 
and which seems to go hand in hand with the establishment of 
much more regular and formal diplomatic relations between 
the various powers. 

The reign of the next king, Amenhotep III-Nebmare, has 
been generally held to be the high-water mark of Egyptian 
power in the Eighteenth Dynasty, but it would not be difficult 
to make out a case for believing that it was rather the beginning 
of the decline. The years of the reign, 36 or more in number, 

^ Some good authorities maintain that in his eighth campaign Tuthmosis crossed 
the Euphrates and overran much of the country then subject to Assyria. The 
evidence for this, mainly dependent on identifications of place-names, is too 
complicated to be discussed here. 
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were years of peace. No campaign in Syria is known to us, and 
the events which the king thought worthy of record on the com- 
memorative scarabs which he issued were the destruction of 
1 70 head of game on a hunt which lasted four days, his marriage 
with Gilukhipa, daughter of Shuttarna, king of Mitanni, and 
the making of a pleasure lake for his first wife Ti. 

In this reign begins the series of diplomatic communications 
between Egypt and the various powers of Nearer Asia, con- 
tained in the so-called Tell el-Amarna letters. These consist 
of a number of clay tablets found in 1 887 in the ruins of Akhena- 
ten’s town at Tell el-Amarna; they are written in Babylonian 
cuneiform and clearly form part of the Egyptian foreign-oflBce 
archives during the reigns of Amenhotep III and Akhenaten. 
The political background is complicated. The storm centre is 
north Syria, where the Egyptian supremacy over the loose 
coalitions of city-states is threatened both by the Hittites press- 
ing eastwards and southwards firom Asia Minor and by the 
Khurri of the Mitanni country, who are anxious to extend west- 
ward to the sea. The complexity of the situation is increased by- 
two other elements, the Ediabiru, a people identified by many 
with the Hebrews, who are trying to force their way into 
Palestine from the east, and a people known as Sagaz, perhaps 
identical with the Khabiru, who are similarly attacking Syria. 
In the more distant background are two further powers, 
Assyria, always ready to attack Mitanni in the rear while she 
is engaged with the Hittites, and Cassite Babylonia. 

The first few letters are addressed to Amenhotep III. Five 
are firom Kalhmmasin (Kadashmankharbe) of Babylon, asking 
for larger supplies of gold, and reminding the king that he had 
received a daughter of Kallimmasin in marriage. Letters firom 
the Mitanni .king Dushratta relate an attack on him by the 
Hittites, and reveal the fact that Dushratta’s father Shuttarna 
had sent to Egypt a daughter, Tadukhipa, who was perhaps 
married fiurst to Amenhotep himself' and afterwards to his son 
Akhenaten. 

The majority of the letters, however, date firom the reign of 
Amenhotep’s son Akhenaten. There are fiiendly letters both 
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from the king of Assyria and from Subbiluliuma, king of the 
Hittites, but the correspondence mainly comes from the cities of 
the Egyptian empire in Syria-Palestine. In the north the trouble 
began with the disaffection of Abdashirta, leader ofthe Amorrite 
confederacy. The repeated appeals of the loyal dynasts for 
help from Egypt seem to have gone almost entirely unheeded. 
The situation was now exploited by Subbiluliuma the Hittite, 
who attacked both Mitanni and north Syria with such success 
that he was eventually able to install one son as king of Car- 
chcmish, another as king of Aleppo, and a son-in-law as ruler 
of Mitanni. 

In south Palestine the Hittites were not a factor in the prob- 
lem, but certain local princes seem to have been using the 
inflowing Khabiru to help them to extend their territories at 
the expense of their neighbours, in defiance of the Egyptian 
governors. An Egyptian expedition, perhaps in year ii — ^in 
year 12 Akhenaten could still represent the Asiatic tribute as 
coming in normally — ^retrieved the situation. But the recovery 
was only momentary, for shortly afterwards we find the loyal 
Abdakhiba of Jerusalem shut up in his own city and begging 
to be taken to Egypt for safety, while Khabiru are plundering 
as far south as Ascalon. The expedition sent by Egypt this time 
came too late, and the empire in Syria-Palestine passed out of 
her hands, never to be recovered in its full extent. 

These events probably take us through the reign of Akhenaten 
and into that of Tutankhamun, and we must turn back to see 
what had been happening in Egypt in the meantime. 

Amenhotep III left a son, who came to the throne as Amen- 
hotep-Neferkheperure, possibly as qxiite a young man. He began 
his reign normally at Thebes, but not later than his sixth year 
he had abolished the State worship of Amiin and reverted to the 
service of the sun-god, but imder a new form. The name which 
he gave to his god, Aten ‘The Disk*, already occurs under 
Amenhotep III and perhaps earlier; the changes introduced by 
Akhenaten lay in the exaltation of this one deity above all others, 
and in the worshipping of the Disk itself, not the sim in human 
or animal form. The new temples contained no cult-image; 
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they were open to the sky and the god himself was present in the 
form of the bright sun above. In painting and sculpture he is 
represented as a disk with downward-shooting rays ending in 
human hands which touch the king and queen, or hold out the 
sign of life to their noses. In honour of his god the king changed 
his name from Amenhotep ‘Amun is satisfied’ to Akhenaten 
The Disk is pleased’, and moved his capital from Thebes to 
Tell el-Amarna 250 miles farther downstream. Here he passed 
the remaining years of his reign, the highest known date in 
which is year 1 7, worshipping the Disk, inditing hymns of praise 
to him, and setting aside in his archives, unread or at least 
unheeded, the constant succession of tablets bearing bad news 
and calls for help from his crumbling empire in Asia. 

Whether his was a true monotheism or not is a frequent but 
unprofitable subject of discussion. The known facts are that he 
placed Aten in the forefront, proscribed Amun, his consort Mut 
and their child Khonsu, and even went so far as to expunge, 
along with their names, the word for ^gods’ in general. At the 
same time there are clear signs that other popular deities, 
especially Osiris, now firmly established as god of the dead, 
were tolerated, 

A still more difficult question is whether the king believed 
that the only true god had revealed himself to him, or whether 
the ‘heresy’ was merely an astute political move, aimed at 
destroying the power of the priests of Amun by discrediting 
their god and turning the tribute of Asia and Nubia, on which 
their power largely depended, into a fresh channel. 

In any case the movement was doomed to failure. Perhaps the 
king had underestimated the forces of Amun. Perhaps his 
successors did not share his enthusiasm for the Disk, for only 
a few years after his death Tutankhamun returned to Thebes, 
and there made profession of orthodoxy by celebrating the Opet 
festival of Amun. The statues in the great sun-temple at Tell 
el-Amarna were solemnly carried out and destroyed, and the 
town itself was left to go to ruin. 

Akhenaten left a number of daughters by his wife Nefertete, 
but no sons. The . eldest daughter had died young, and the 
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second and third had been married to Smenkhkere and Tutankh- 
amun respectively, men whose origin is unknown, though some 
now suggest that the latter was a brother of Akhenaten himself. 
Smenkhkere succeeded his father-in-law on the throne, and we 
know little more than that he reigned* at least three years. 
Tutankhamun followed, under the name of Tutankhaten, which 
he changed to the later form on returning to Thebes. He reigned 
at least nine years. A cuneiform tablet found in the Hittite 
archives at Boghaz Keui relates that the widow of the Egyptian 
ving Bibkhururia asked King Subbiluliuma for a son of his 
in marriage since her husband had left no male heir. It is, 
however, not possible to decide whether the cuneiform Bibkhu- 
ruria represents Neferkheperure (Akhenaten) or Nebkheperure 
(Tutankhamun); phonetically it would suit either almost 
equally well. The son was sent, but was murdered either before 
or on arrival in Egypt. 

The tomb of a viceroy of Nubia called Huy of this reign shows 
tribute both from Retenu and Nubia, but as the Asiatic tribute 
is presented to the king by Huy, whose business was in Nubia, 
it is perhaps not to be taken seriously. 

Of the last king of the dynasty, the Priest Ay, we know little 
except that he reigned, and that he carried out the funerary 
ceremonies for Tutankhamun. His wife Ti had been a nurse 
of Akhenaten. That Ay was a usinper appears partly from his 
inclusion of his priestly title in his cartouche and from the fact 
that his name has been cut out in his tomb. 

In assessing the state of Egypt under the Eighteenth Dynasty, 
its end, with the Aten heresy and the debacle in Syria, may fairly 
be neglected, for they were but acddents from which she quickly 
recovered. Externally the great change which has taken place 
since the Middle Kingdom lies in the fact that Egypt has now 
become an empire and a world power. The universality of the 
Aten was not entirely the conception of Akhenaten’s own brain 
but the natural outcome of the extension of Egypt’s boundaries. 
Egypt was now a great power, playing her part in the stru^le 

^ It quite recently been suggested that this ‘reign* was no t hing zncne tha n 
a co-regency with Akhenaten. 
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for supremacy in the civilized world. Her interest in Syria was 
not purely due to lust of conquest or desire to control the cedar 
forests of the Lebanon. A glance at the map will show that 
Syria-Palestine is a narrow strip of land which forms the sole 
highway between Egypt and the great empires of the Hittites, 
of Assyria, and of Babylonia. Syria, with her broken mountain- 
ous coimtry, rarely enjoyed settled government. Politically she 
consisted of a group of loose coalitions of city-states, too 
to form an effective buffer or to maintain a permanent inde- 
pendence among the great powers of the Near East. Conse- 
quently the country became a battle-ground, and passed mto 
the hands of first one and then another of its neighbours. 

The regular campaigns in Asia must have given rise to what 
was virtually a standing army in Egypt, and this, consisting 
doubtless partly of mercenaries, helped to strengthen the posi- 
tion of the monarch. Feudalism with its old landed nobility had 
disappeared. The Hyksos invasion had destroyed proprietary 
rights in the greater part of Egypt, and most of the land was now 
the property of the king, who either let it out to tenants who 
were tasked to the full to produce the dues demanded of 
or made gifts of it to those who had served him in the wars. The 
control of so much property gave rise to a large body of royal 
officials, and the civil service now rivalled the army as a 
profession. 

The other new factor in the life of the empire was the enormous 
extension of the numbers, wealth, and power of the priesthood. 
The victories in Syria were the gift of Amun, and consequently 
the booty and tribute which resulted must be laid at his feet. 
Not only did the kings present Amtin with gold and silver and 
ivory, but they made hhn large grants of land. All this wealth 
was administered by the priests, and it is not to be wondered 
at that, after a temporary check under Akhenaten, they con- 
tinued to gain in power until a High Priest of Amun was able 
in the Twentieth Dynasty to dethrone his king and to usurp 
his place. 

Slaves, too, flocked into the country after each new campaign, 
and they, as well as the returning soldiery, introduced into 
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Egypt Asiatic manners, customs, dress, and even words. Foreign 
trade in general, too, was rapidly increasing, and the archaeo- 
logical evidence indicates a lively interchange of products 
between Egypt and the Aegean. 

Mineteenth and Twerdieth Dynasties. 

The Eighteenth Dynasty ends in a period of obscurity from 
which there emerges the figure of Horemheb, usually reckoned 
as the first king of the Nineteenth. This man had served as an 
official under Akhenaten and was now called upon to make good 
the damage wrought by the heresy, to restore the abandoned 
temples of the gods, and to suppress the numerous official abuses 
which had become prevalent throughout the land. Chief among 
these last were the plundering of ffie poor by the soldiery, the 
unlawful exactions of tax-gatherers, and the venality of those 
whose duty it was to administer justice. Occupied in restoring 
order and security at home, he had no opportunity for conquest 
abroad, and Seti I,. when he came to the throne after the 
ephemeral reign of Ramesses I, probably found little or nothing 
1^ of the Asiatic empire of his predecessors of the Eighteenth 
Dynasty. He lost no time in setting about the task of recovering 
it. In his first year (i3i3B.o.)he was in Asia, where he advanced 
victoriously through what he calls Canaan, probably Palestine, 
and compelled the chiefr of the Lebanon district to cut down 
cedar trees for him. In a later campaign he captured the 
Amorite dty of Kadesh (to be distinguished from Kadesh on 
the Orontes) and came into conflict with the Hittites, now the 
predominant power in north Syria. He found tiiem too strong 
to dislodge, and it is possible that one of the ‘regular treaties’ 
alluded to in the later treaty of Ramesses II was concluded by 
Seti at this juncture. At some period of his reign which cannot 
be determined Seti was compelled to dear the western Delta of 
Libyans. In Egypt he continued the restoration of the temples 
and other monuments desecrated by Atenism, and imdertook 
two vast pieces of building, the temple of Abydos and the great 
Hypostyle Hall at Kamak, the latter -already projected by 
Ramesses 1. 
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He was succeeded in 1292 b.g. by his son Ramesses II, who 
had probably brushed aside an elder brother, the legitimate 
heir. A bolder spirit than his father, he was not prepared to rest 
content with the present limited empire in Asia. In his fourth 
year he advanced through Palestine and secured for himself a 
base on the Phoenician coast, and in the next year he was ready 
to attack the Hittites. The latter fully realized the seriousness 
of the situation, and their king Muwattalli had gathered all 
his subjects and allies, including Cilicians, Kizzuwadnans, and 
Lycians. They elected to make their stand in the walled city 
of Kadesh on the Orontes. Against this stronghold Ramesses 
advanced with his army drawn up in four divisions, and fell 
into a skilfuUy baited trap. He was informed by captured enemy 
spies that the allied forces had abandoned Kadesh and retired 
northwards, and on the strength of this information incautiously 
pushed on with his leading division and prepared to encamp 
north-west of the city. Muwattalli, however, had not retired, 
but was in ambush behind the town, from where he suddenly 
emerged, fell upon the resting division, and cut it off from the 
other three, which were following at leisure. The ensuing battle 
was claimed by Ramesses as a victory due mainly to his personal 
deeds of valour. The fact that he did not invest Kadesh tells 
a different story, and it may be presumed that he was lucky to 
succeed in extricating himself and his force from a most perilous 
predicament. A revolt in Palestine quickly followed; the inscrip- 
tions tell us of a recapture of Ascalon, and in his eighth year the 
king was in Galilee, and perhaps as far north as the Tabor 
region, where he claims to have defeated a Hittite force. Later 
still must be placed a campaign in Naharin, around the city of 
Tunip, in which there was a fresh collision with the Hittites. 
These, however, were now too strongly established in north 
Syria to be permanently dislodged, and in year 21 Ramesses 
and their king Hattusil signed a treaty which has a special 
historical importance in that it is the first whose conditions have 
come down to us. Two copies have been found in Egypt on 
temple walls, and a third copy, giving the Hittite version (in 
Canaanitic Babylonian), on the site of the Hittite capital at 
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Boghaz Keui in Asia Minor. The treaty reaffirms former agree- 
ments, provides for offensive and defensive alliance and extradi- 
tion of fugitives firom one kingdom to the other, and guarantees 
abstention on both sides from aggression. It is singular that no 
boundary is mentioned; there is good reason, however, for 
supposing that Ramesses retained little if any territory beyond 
the northern limit of Palestine. The treaty seems to have been 
faithfully observed, for in Ramesses’ thirty-fourth regnal year he 
received in marriage the daughter of a Hittite king. The later 
part of his reign of sixty-seven years was mainly spent in adomii^ 
Egypt with vast monuments, chiefly made, however, by des- 
troying those of his predecessors and reusing the same material. 

When Merenptah came to the throne in 1225 b.c. the eastern 
Mediterranean was in the throes of a convulsion. The northern 
peoples to whom the destruction of the sea-power of Crete is 
usually directly or indirectly attributed were moving into the 
Mediterranean area both by land and by sea. Egypt was soon 
to feel the effect of these migrations. In year 3 the whole of the 
Syrian province firom Ascalon to Yenoam was in revolt, perhaps 
troubled by pressure firom the north. The rebellion was, hown 
ever, quickly suppressed, and Merenptah was able to turn in 
year 5 to meet a new danger firom the west. The Libyans, under 
their king Meryey, were attacking the Delta in combination 
with several of the northern migrants, the Sherden (probably 
not Sardinians), the Shekelesh (Sicilians or people of Sagalas- 
sos?), the Ekwesh (Achaeans?), the Lydans, and the Teresh 
(perhaps Tursenoi). A battle took place at Perire, in which the 
Egyptians put to flight their enemy and destroyed their camp. 
Nine thousand were killed. The defeat was followed by a 
revolution in Libya which dethroned Meryey and removed all 
danger of further inroads on Egypt. The importance attached 
by the Egyptians to this victory may be judged firom the song 
of triumph inscribed on the back of a usurped stele of Amen- 
hotep III set up in Merenptah’s mortuary temple at Thebes. 
The same inscription contains the wdl-known passage on the 
subjugation of Syria which refers to Israel: ‘Yenoam is brought 
to nought; Israel is laid waste, its seed is not.’ 
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The Nineteenth Dynasty ended in a period of dissension. 
Seti II, Amenmeses, and Siptah with his queen Tawosret 
followed each other in rapid succession, and finally a Syrian 
made himself master of the land. He was suppressed by 
Setnakht, who ‘slew the rebels who were in the land of Egypt 
and cleansed the Throne*. 

Setnakht’s successor Ramesses III is reckoned as the first king 
of the Twentieth Dynasty, 1198 b.c. The period of chaos which 
preceded his reign had again allowed the Libyans and sea- 
rovers to become dangerous. Among the latter are now found 
two new tribes, the Thekel (very variously identified), and the 
Peleset, who are certainly the Philistines. With them are the 
Denyen (Danaoi?), Sherden, Weshesh, and Shekelesh. They 
advanced both by land and by river into the western Delta 
and were there defeated with a loss of more than 1 1,000 killed. 

This, however, was in reality only the vanguard of the great 
northern invasion. In year 8 Ramesses was so keenly alive to 
the danger that he decided to meet it in Syria rather than wait 
for it on his frontiers. The enemy consisted of Peleset, Thekel, 
Shekelesh, Denyen, and Weshesh, who had already discomfited 
the Hittites, taken Carchemish and Arvad, and established a 
camp in the Amorite country. They were advancing on Egypt 
by land and sea when Ramesses met them somewhere on the 
Syrian coast with a fleet and army, and utterly defeated them. 

But the Libyan trouble was not even now at an end. The 
Meshweshj probably the most westerly tribe of the Libyans, had 
incited the rest to invade the Delta once again. Once again 
Ramesses proved equal to the task set him, and routed the 
intruders, killing about 2,000 and taking numerous captives. 

A dangerous conspiracy in the harem, which was, however, 
discovered in time, is probably an indication of the precarious 
position of the monarchy at this epoch. Ramesses was followed 
by eight more kings of the same name, Ramesses IV-XI, most 
of whom were so ephemeral and so undistinguished that not 
even the order of their succession is certain. In the reign of 
Neferkere-Ramesses IX disorder had progressed so far that 
organized bands of thieves had already sacked large numbers 
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of the private graves on the west of Thebes and even the royal 
tombs were no longer safe. Foreigners, too, were threatening 
Upper Egypt, Libyans and Meshwesh, and the government had 
the greatest difficulty in providing with rations the workmen 
who tended the Royal Necropolis. The inevitable end came in 
the reign of Menmare-Ramesses XL The Harris Papyrus, a 
document drawn up by Ramesses IV to record his predecessor’s 
benefactions to the gods, reveals the fact that the temples now 
owned as servants or slaves nearly 2 per cent, of the population 
of Egypt; they possessed in addition 15 per cent, of the land, 
169 towns, and half a million cattle. By far the greater part of 
this wealth belonged to Amun of Thebes, who had in land alone 
five times as much as Re of Heliopolis, and nine times as much 
as Ptah of Memphis. The kings of the Nineteenth Dynasty had 
been mainly occupied with campaigning, and those of the 
Twentieth with quarrelling and usurping one another’s thrones; 
and the priesthood of Amun had become more stable as the 
monarchy grew more and more discredited. Accordingly it is 
not surprising that in the reign of Ramesses XI the High Priest 
of Amun, one Hiihor, is seen gradually usurping the place of 
his king in the scenes portrayed on the temple walls. At last the 
king dther died or was put aside, and Hrihor reigned in his 
stead at Thebes as first king of the Twenty-first Dynasty, 
1090 B.C, 


9. THE DOWNFALL 

Twenty-first to Twenty-fifth Dynasties. 

The depth to which the prestige of Egypt had sunk during the 
Twentieth Dynasty is dear from the Report of Wenamun, an 
offidal sent in year 5, probably of Hrihor, to bring cedar from 
the Lebanon for the sacred boat of Amfin. Where his ancestors 
had demanded, Hrihor was compelled to beg, and his envoy was 
treated in Syria with contumdy and even came near to losing 
his life. In Egypt itsdf the dvil power had become so weak that 
the bodies of the great kings of the preceding dynasties were 
no longer safe in thdr Theban tombs, and had to be removed 
by the pious care of the priests from one hiding-place to 
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house from the succession. His own position must have been 
far from secure, however, for in a record of a Nile-level at 
Karnak we find year 1 6 of his reign identified with year 2 of 
another king, luty by name. He reigned at least twenty-three 
years and was succeeded by Osorkon III. 

Meanwhile events were happening in Ethiopia which were 
destined to unite Egypt once more in an era of prosperity. 
During the New Kingdom Nubia had become completely 
egyptianized, and a theocratic state under the presidency of 
Amun had grown up there with its capital at Napata. The ruler 
of this state as we first see it about 750 b.g. was one Kashta, a 
chief of Libyan origin — ^for the Libyan infiltration which we saw 
operating in Egypt proper had also affected Nubia. Kashta’s 
son Piankhi conceived the project of making himself master of 
all Egypt. At some time during the reign of Osorkon III he 
advanced northward with a force of Nubians, and attacked the 
petty kings of the Delta, among whom was Osorkon himself at 
Bubastis. The most stubborn of them was Tefnakht of Sais. In 
Piankhi’s triumphal inscription we read of sieges of Hermopolis 
and Memphis, and of the final submission of the Delta. Piankhi, 
however, could not hold his distant conquests from Nubia, and 
on his retirement Tefnakht made himself king at Sais, reigning 
parallel with the last years of the Twenty-third Dynasty at 
Bubastis. His son Bocchoris succeeded him and is the sole king 
of Manetho’s Twenty-fourth Dynasty (718-712 b.g.). 

An Egypt thus enfeebled by internal dissensions saw a grave 
menace in the growing power of Assyria, and judged it to her 
interest to offer what help she could to Palestine, which now 
formed the only buffer between herself and the danger. In 
726 B.G. Hoshea of Israel was encouraged by So or Sebe, king 
of Egypt, to withhold his tribute from the Assyrian Shal- 
maneser IV. The result of this revolt was the captivity of Israel 
In 720 Sargon, the successor of Shalmaneser, advanced as far 
south as Palestine to chastise Gaza, which had rebelled, and 
there defeated an army which included an Egyptian force under 
the command of Sib’i. The names Sib’i and Sebe (So) are 
probably identical, and this king is perhaps one of the many 
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dynasts who ruled in the Delta in the years following Piankhi’s 
invasion. In y 1 1 Piankhi’s brother Shabaka invaded Egypt and 
conquered the whole country, founding the Twenty-fifth or 
Ethiopian Dynasty. It was probably he who delivered up to 
Assyria that Yamani who had fled to Egypt after the unsuccess- 
ful revolt of Ashdod. In 705 Sennacherib came to the throne 
of Assyria and, after a few years spent in quelling revolted 
subjects nearer home, marched on the rebellious Philis tines, 
who had been joined by Hezekiah of Judah. He defeated them 
in a battle at Altaqu, in which Egyptian and Ethiopian troops 
took part under the leadership of Tirhakah, who, if our Egyptian 
dating is correct, was not yet king, but only commander of the 
forces of his uncle Shabaka. 

About 688 B.c. Tirhakah came to the throne, having forcibly 
deposed a king called Shabataka who had followed Shabaka. 
For some years he ruled in peace, and he was even able to imder- 
take building operations. In 681, however, Esarhaddon became 
king of Assyria, and in 675 an Assyrian army was for the fourth 
time on the borders of Egypt, definitely bent on conquest, when 
it was recalled by danger nearer home. Five years later 
Tirhakah thought fit to encourage Tyre in rebellion against its 
overlord. This time Esarhaddon was not to be turned aside. 
T aking the revolted city in his stride, he marched into Egypt, 
where he captured and sacked Memphis. Tirhakah fled to 
Thebes, but on Esarhaddon’s retirement he advanced again 
and destroyed the Assyrian garrisons in Egypt. For the moment 
he was saved firom punishment by the death of Esarhaddon. 
But the end could not be long delayed, and in 668 Ashurbanipal 
entered Egypt, defeated Tirhakah at Karbanit, recaptured 
Memphis and sailed up the Nile with a Phoenician fleet; it is 
not certain whether he captured Thebes. 

Tirhakah was not even now suppressed, and was soon intrigu- 
ing with the Delta chiefi, now vassals of Assyria. His power in 
Upper Egypt he seems to have recovered completely. In order 
to secure tihe wealth and interest of Amfln of Thebes he caused 
his sister Shepenupet to be adopted as Divine Votaress by 
Amenerdisj who then held this office. This policy of installing 
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of the Assyrians, under their king Ashuruballit, had even been 
driven by a combination of Babylonians and Scythians out of 
Harran, where they had taken refuge. In 609, as we know from 
a recently discovered tablet, an Assyrian and Egyptian army 
advanced on Harran, but failed to recapture it. In the next 
year, Necho, according to our biblical sources, went up against 
the king of Assyria to the river Euphrates. On his way north 
he seems to have met and defeated Josiah at Megiddo. His 
expedition, however, can hardly have been directed against 
Assyria, which had already fallen, and which only a year 
previously he had been trying to restore, but rather against the 
Babylonians and Scythians. Necho had righdy divined that 
the sudden rise of Babylon boded evil for Egypt, and wished to 
meet the danger on foreign soil, where he might have the advan- 
tage of such feeble assistance as the Assyrians could still give 
him. He failed, however, for in 605 Nebuchadnezzar son of 
Nabopolassar ofBabylon completely defeated him at Garchemish. 

This put an end to Egyptian activity in Palestine during the 
rest of Necho’s reign and during that of his successor Psam- 
metichus 11 . Apries, the next king, however, seems to have 
encouraged the revolt of Zedekiah against Babylon, and an ex- 
pedition which he made against the Phoenician coast-towns may 
possibly have delayed the Babylonian capture of Jerusalem from 
587 to 586 B.G. The supposed invasion of Egypt by Nebuchad- 
nezzar in 568 rests on very doubtful evidence. 

In 550 B.G. a new figure appeared on the political scene; 
Gyrus the Persian overthrew the Median king Astyages and 
threatened Babylon. Amasis, the new king of Egypt, hastened 
to strengthen his position by alliance with Babylon, Lydia, and 
even Sparta; but it was too late. Lydia fell in 546 b.g. and 
Babylon in 539. Amasis himself did not live to see the humilia- 
tion of his country, which took place in 525, perhaps only a few 
months after his death. 


1 1 . THE PERSIAN PERIOD 

Thus Egypt once more passed under a foreign yoke. The 
Persians, like the Hyksos of old, installed themselves as kings 
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of Egypt with the full traditional titulary — ^they form Manetho’s 
Twenty-seventh Dynasty— and the country was organized as 
the Sixth Satrapy of the Persian Empire. In religious affairs 
the conquerors interfered but little, if we may except the out- 
rages against Egyptian feeling attributed by Herodotus to the 
mad Cambyses. An attempt made by this same king to extend 
his conquest to Ethiopia and the western oases ended, according 
to the same authority, in disaster. 

Darius I came to Egypt in person m 517 b.c. to suppress his 
satrap Aryandes, who had ventured on his own responsibility to 
attack Gyrene. The king took the opportunity of organizing 
his new conquest, he codified its laws, built a temple in the 
oasis of el-Khargah, and completed the canal begun by Necho 
to connect the Nile with the Red Sea through the Wadi Tumillt. 

The first Egyptian revolt occurred in 485 b.c., when one 
Khabbash, perhaps a Libyan, made himself king at Memphis. 
The rebellion was suppressed in the following year by the 
arrival of Xerxes himself, who left his brother Achaemenes as 
satrap. Egypt was now placed under a far harder yoke than 
she had endured under Darius; an Egyptian contingent of 
200 ships was even forced to take part in the Persian expedition 
against Greece, where it distinguished itself by its gallant 
behaviour at the Battle of Artemisium in 481 b.c. 

Under Artaxerxes I Egypt again revolted, instigated by a 
Delta dynast called Inaros, a Libyan. An Athenian fleet of 
200 ships which was then operating against Persia in Cypriote 
waters was tempted to come to the support of the rebels, who 
had already won a battle at Papremis. The Persian king now 
sent to Egypt a force under Megabyzus, which shut the Athenians 
up in the island of Prosopis, fi:om whence they wae compelled 
to retreat, after bur ning their ships. A rdnforcement of 50 
triremes sent firom Athens was destroyed by the Phoenician 
navy at the Mendesian mouth of the Nile, and the attempt of 
Athens to establish herself in Egypt, for such indeed it was, 
ended in disaster (454 b.c.). 

The Peace of Callias, 448 b.c., which reconciled Greece and 
Persia, and the Pelopormesian War, which broke out in 43 r and 
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ended only in 404, left Persia a free hand in Egypt, and it is not 
until 404 that we hear of a fresh revolt, under Amyrtaeus, who 
managed to maintain himself for six years, and who constitutes 
Manetho’s Twenty-eighth Dynasty. He was displaced about 
398 B.c. by another rebel, Naifaauruz (Nepherites I, founder 
of the Twenty-ninth Dynasty), who took advantage of the 
preoccupation of Persia with Sparta to head a still more formid- 
able rebellion; he was powerful enough to form an alliance with 
Sparta in 396 b.c. He was followed by Muthes and Psam- 
mouthis, ephemeral kings who quickly gave place to a ruler of 
greater importance, Hakar (Achoris). Hakar allied himself 
with Evagoras of Cyprus against the Persians, and the confeder- 
acy was soon joined by Athens (389 b.c.) . The reconciliation of 
Persia and Sparta, however, and the Peace of Antalcidas in 
386, which brought peace to the Greek States, left the Persian 
king free to chastise his revolted subjects. An expedition sent 
against Egypt between 385 and 383 seems, nevertheless, to have 
been unsuccessful, and Evagoras, aided no doubt by Hakar, 
took the offensive and harried the Persian subjects in Phoenicia, 
not being brought to bay until 380 b.c. Hakar died in 378, and, 
after the short reign of Nepherites II, the throne was seized by 
a family from Sebennytos, the first of whom was Nekhtnebef 
(Nectanebo I). This king and his followers Zedher and 
Nekhtherheb (Nectanebo II) form the Thirtieth and last 
Egyptian Dynasty. 

While the Persian army under Pharnabazus was preparing to 
recover the lost satrapy, Nekhtnebef managed to secure the help 
of Chabrias the Athenian and his fleet (377 b.c.). Athens, 
however, did not confirm the action of Chabrias, recalled him, 
and even lent to the Persian king a force under Iphicrates. The 
attack on Egypt, which was delivered both by land and sea, 
and was on a large scale, proved a failure, and she remained 
xmdisturbed until 361, when Nekhtnebef died. His successor 
Zedher (Tachos) took advantage of the turmoil which now 
prevailed in Asia to attack Syria. He placed his army and 
navy under the command of the Spartan king Agesilaus and 
the Athenian admiral Chabrias respectively. No sooner had the 
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force arrived in Phoenicia than Agesilaus deposed Tachos and 
placed Nekhtherheb on the Egy’ptian throne. The new king 
abandoned the Asiatic expedition and returned to Egypt, where 
he had to quell a revolt before securing his throne. 

Ochus had now succeeded Artaxerxes II as king of Persia, 
and he determined on the reconquest of Egypt, intending to 
place the deposed Tachos on the throne as his nominee. His 
first attack— its date is very uncertain— was beaten off by an 
Egyptian force probably consisting mainly of Greeks under 
Greek leaders, and Ochus had to wait some years before his 
position at home was secure enough to justify a firesh attempt. 
This time he prevailed, doubtless by employing against Egypt 
her own weapon, the Greek soldiery. Nekhtherheb fled to 
Ethiopia, and Ochus entered Memphis in 343 b.g. Egypt was 
placed under the satrap Pherendates, and we know litde of her 
history firom now on until 332 b.g., when she exchanged a 
Persian master for a Macedonian and welcomed Alexander. 
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CHAPTER I 


THE BRONZE AGE: .AEGEAN CIVILIZATION 

I. THE EARLIER PERIOD [tO C. l600 B.C.) 

E l the small penmsula and its adjacent islands which form the 
outh-east comer of Europe, European chilization began, 
and there it reached its first, and, in some respects, its noblest 
form. It is a land of mountains of no very great height (though 
with many ranges of 5,000-8,000 ft.), but steep and rocky— 
mostly limestone, and so easily denuded of surface soil and 
absorbent of rainfall. Of valleys there are many, but most 
of them small, and on all sides the mountains approach near 
to the coast-line: hence long river-valleys are few, and most 
‘rivers’ are steep, short watercourses, dry nearly throughout 
the year and serving only to take in a few hours to the sea 
the torrential waters that follow heavy storms in autumn and 
winter. Only in the west and the three considerable plains 
in the east (Thessaly, Boeotia, and Lacedaemon) are there 
large perennial streams. Only in the west too (where the 
rainfall is higher and steadier) are there extensive forests 
covering the mountain slopes; the eastern half of Greece, 
south of Thessaly at least, is mostly bare, and has always 
been, so far as our records teU. It is the more beautiful half, 
with the bold masses and delicate outlines of its mountains 
firom which the soil has long ago been carried down (and not 
to form rich alluvial plains, but straightway into the deep basin 
of the sea), leaving only the bones and skeleton of a land and its 
lovely coast-line; it has always been the more active and more 
civilized, the two peninsulas of Attica and Argolis and. the nearer 
islands of the Aegean constituting the area most characteristic 
of Greece. A dry land, where it seldom rains between April and 
September, and with no true rainy season in autumn and winter; 
no extreme cold (snow and fix>st are rare in the plains) and little 
extreme heat, for all is tempered by the sea breezes, and an 
abundance of sunshine throughout the year. This is Plato’s 
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description of the Attica of his day, contrasted with an imagined 
primitive condition: 

We must notice that Attica extends into the sea like a promontory, 
and that she has, therefore, a longer coast-line than the neighbouring 
states. Moreover, the sea that surrounds her is very deep close in to 
the shore. But, in the course of the long period with which we are 
dealing, there were, naturally, many floods which swept away the 
soil from the high-lying parts of the country; but this phenomenon 
did not, as in many other countries, lead to the formation of any 
alluvial plains or deltas worth talking about. ^ This is owing to the 
depth of the adjacent sea. The light soil was simply washed away 
by the waters and sank to the bottom. The result was — exactly as 
in the small islands of the Aegean — that what is left resembles the 
skeleton of an emaciated body; the good productive earth has dis- 
appeared. Where there are now nothing but barren limestone rocks, 
there used to be rounded hills; and where now there is nothing but 
stony soil yielding a meagre harvest, there used to be fertile fields. 
Further, at that period, the hills were well wooded, even those that 
now can only maintain bees. Moreover, the rain, instead of rushing 
uselessly to the sea, in streams enclosed in rocky channels, was 
absorbed into the soft earth and filtered through it, so that there 
were springs and streams in plenty, which also added to the fertility 
of the soil.^ 

The mountainous north-west, Aetolia and Epirus, and western 
Arcadia have a climate more characteristic of upland countries, 
cold in winter with much rain and snow, cool in sununer; the 
rich valleys of the south and west Peloponnese are more nearly 
tropical (date-palms will grow in Messenia, though the dates 
do not ripen). The plains of Boeotia and Thessaly, shut in by 
mountains on all sides, are colder in winter and hotter in sum- 
mer than Attica (though not so dry), for they get no sea breezes; 
so is the small plain of Mantinea and Tegea in eastern Arcadia, 
though it is 2,000 ft. above sea-level. Macedonia and Thrace 
(except for their coasts outside the area of Greek civilization) 

* Plato is thinking of the alluvial plains formed by the Nile, the rivers of western 
Asia Min(»r and of Macedonia, and even, to a less degree, of the Acheloos and 
Alpheios in western Greece, and the Peneios in Thessaly. 

^ Plato,Crii^,iii (Burnet’s paraphrasein£^.r(pvdndi^d(!£'efx«r (1929 }, pp*258-9). 
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have also severer winters and hot spells in the summer such as 
are almost unknowm in the coast-lands and islands of Greece 
proper, and their climate is more central European than 
Mediterranean. 

Hence Greece is a land of sheep and goats who feed on the 
not too rich pasture of the plains in winter and the mountains 
in summer, not of cattle and horses (except in Thessaly and 
Macedonia) — milk and cheese therefore, but no butter; and, in 
the main, of the vine and the olive which thrive on light soil 
(olive-oil taking the place of butter in the diet of the people), 
not of com. Cora, particularly barley, was gro^vn e\'erywhere, 
even in the smallest and stoniest of plains and valleys, for men 
will always grow corn: but the yield was poor, and Attica and 
the Peloponnese had, in historical times, to import corn from 
abroad to supplement the home supply. Only in Boeotia and 
Thessaly are the plains large enough and the soil rich enough 
to make the growing of wheat a predominant and profitable 
industry, and they could not grow enough to supply the rest of 
Greece; in those districts the vine and the olive are rare. Nor 
is Greece a land of abundant vegetables, nor even of finiit, 
except the olive, the grape, and the fig; pears, apples, cherries 
grow, mostly in the uplands, but of no great merit: it is only 
the more recent introduction of melons, peaches, tomatoes, and 
oranges which makes Greece seem now a fimitful land. There 
was no sugar in ancient times, but honey was plentiful, got by 
the bees from the wild thyme that flourishes on the lull-sides. 
Corn is sown in the autumn, and the harvest is over by the 
middle of June (by July in Thessaly and the uplands), and 
sheep are then fed on the dry stubble-fields; the vintage follows 
in late July and August, and olive-picking in September. 

Of the area of this small country (smaller, with all the islands, 
than Scotland) less than one-third is cultivable; the rest is 
mountain-land, covered with prickly oak and other scrub on 
which goats (who feed on anything) will feed, or wooded, with 
Aleppo pines on the lower slopes (and cypresses, planes, and 
white poplars in the valleys), firs and oaks on the higher, and, 
towards the north, beeches and chestnuts, which, owing to the 
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difficiilties of transport, have been of little use to the industry of 
Greece, so that timber also was mainly imported from abroad. 
Nor is there any great mineral wealth: the silver and lead mines 
of Attica, the emery of Naxos, the precious marble of Attica and 
some of the islands, and everywhere a good building stone— 
apart from these there is little underground wealth. Poverty, 
Herodotus said, has always been the foster-sister of Greece. 

The wide variety of country and therefore of conditions of 
life (there can be few areas of comparable size in the world 
containing such different neighbouring lands as Attica and 
Boeotia, Laconia and Arcadia, Aetolia and Thessaly)* is intensi- 
fied by the difficulties of communication. A mountain country 
needs long river-systems with gently sloping valley floors to 
provide communication with the lowlands; such as Switzerland 
possesses, east and west. Greece has few of these: the Eurotas 
valley leads up from the sea to Sparta, but hardly beyond; the 
Alpheios, with difficulty, from Elis to Arcadia; the Kephissos 
gives a good route up through west Boeotia and Phocis; the 
Spercheios up to the centre of continental Greece. But of 
the other considerable rivers, the Peneios system serves only the 
Thessalian plain, and the Aetolian rivers flow so rapidly through 
such a steep and tangled mountain country that they are a 
hindrance rather than an aid to travel. Yet the difficulties must 
not be exaggerated; and it is a mistake to attribute the political 
divisions of classic^ Greece entirely to them. There are few 
mountain ranges which cannot be crossed at all seasons and 
by several paths ; of these few the Pindus, stretching from Albania 
in the nortih-west right down to the Co ri n t hia n Gulf, has always 
effectually cut off west from east, and the high, steep slopes of 
Taygetus form a true barrier between Laconia and Messenia— 
yet, oddly, in classical times these two, exceptionally, formed 
one country, whereas Corinth and Sicyon, both small and 
separated by no physical barrier, did not unite till the third 
■ century. But travel between one part of Greece and another 

* Within each district, too, incessant variety: olives and vines, com, scrub, ban 
or pine-dad mountains, aJl within a few miles of each other. Only the Greek sui 
is everywhere. 
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was in fact common, and the cultural unity of the land was real, 
and sincerely felt. More important, however, for communica- 
tion than the land-routes was the sea, the key to the understand- 
ing of the geography of Greece — as Strabo says, pressing in upon 
it at all parts with a thousand arms; very few places are more 
than 50 miles from it. Valleys open down to the sea, safe bays 
and harbours are plentiful, one peninsula succeeds another. 
The inhabitants took early to seafaring; trade with the islands 
and the Asia Minor coast and beyond was common; the idea of 
the sea was everywhere familiar, and only in the agricultural 
lands of Boeotia and Thessaly and in the highlands of Aetolia 
do we find a true inland people, regarding the sea as an un- 
familiar and hostile element. Opportunities were especially 
favourable on the east coast, with its many harbours in the Bay 
of Pagasae, the Euripus Channel, and the Saronic and Nauplia 
Gulfs, and the islands of the Aegean forming easy stages on the 
journey eastward, on the south coast of the Peloponnese, and 
in the Gulf of Corinth; but the west coast was less favourable, 
though here, too, the islands have all convenient harbours. 
Everything favoured an adventurous spirit, and contact with 
the outside world was both a reward for that spirit and a stimulus 
to its continued activity. 

For all the early periods of Greek history down to the begin- 
ning of the last millennium b.c., including one long period of 
advanced civilization, we have no written records of the Greeks 
themselves (or rather, none that we can decipher), and only 
a few scattered references to them in the records of Egypt and 
(perhaps) of Anatolia: we have therefore to rely almost entirely 
on the archaeological evidence, on material things they left 
behind them, remains of buildings, tools, weapons, pottery, 
fragments of painting and sculpture, and to some extent on the 
precise but scanty and (just because precise) not always trust- 
worthy traditions of the later Greeks. All conclusions based on 
such evidence are necessarily tentative, for not only must a 
great deal be left to conjecture, when there is no written record, 
but the discoveries of the spade are nec^sarily to some extent 
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fortuitous and never final. Nevertheless we have some definite 
knowledge, and for the latest of these early periods we can draw 
some sort of picture, though incomplete, of its civilization. 

History in Greece begins with the Neolithic Age (for no r^ 
mains of the Palaeolithic have yet been found), and of this our 
knowledge is at present scanty. The most plentiful discoveries 
have been made in Macedonia, Thessaly, and central Greece 
(very little south of Boeotia), and again in Crete. They indicate 
a fairly uniform culture in continental Greece and Macedonia, 
closely akin to that of Thrace and north-west Asia Minor, and 
with points of contact with that found north of the BalkaT^ 
mountains. The peoples may well have been immigrants firom 
Anatolia, who wandered westwards into Greece and Crete, 
north-west to Thrace and the Danube basin. Cretan neolithic 
culture, to judge firom the pottery (and it is mainly by the shape 
and decoration of pots that we conjecture these affinities and 
differences) was distinct, though there was contact with the 
mainland (as also with Egypt); but the level of culture was 
much the same. The people lived in primitive houses or huts 
built of crude brick, later with stone foundations for the walls; 
the pottery was hand-made, but of good fabric, its decoration 
simple with easy geometric designs; remains of seeds and animal 
bones show that wheat was grown and oxen, pigs, sheep, and 
goats reared; their tools and weapons were of stone. They lived 
in small villages or hamlets; nothing is known of their political 
or social organization, nor of their race and language. Nothing 
so far has been found to suggest a culture superior to that of 
other neolithic peoples; and the contemporary civilization of 
Mesopotamia was far superior. But it is significant that they 
already used the sea. The best material for their stone imple- 
ments was an obsidian of a kind found only in the island of 
Mdos, and this was exported both to Crete and to Thessaly. 
Another obsidian, firom Egypt, was also exported to Crete. 

How long the neolithic period lasted we do not know, though 
we may probably conjecture a period of several thousand years. 
Wfith the introduction of bronze as a material for tools and 
weapons [and the more or less simultaneous use of lead and of 
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gold and silver for ornaments) begins a new era; for with it came 
a new and better method of making pottery, new and more 
complex designs, and regular village settlements, with stone 
houses, small but some with several rooms and more than one 
story. Whence bronze first came to Greece is uncertain, perhaps 
from Cyprus;^ its introduction was probably gradual, and was 
simultaneous with its introduction into Egypt. Hence it can 
be approximately dated, for Egyptian chronology is approxi- 
mately known; the end of the neolithic period, or rather of the 
transition period between it and the Bronze Age, was about 
3500 B.G. For Crete (or rather eastern Crete, for no remains 
of the Bronze Age have been found in the western half of the 
island except a few of the latest period) now comes to the fore 
as the pioneer of civilization in Greece, and intercourse between 
Crete and Egypt is already firequent and continuous; it is in 
the south of Crete, in the fertile plain of Messara, and the extreme 
east, the nearest points to Egypt, that the most abundant re- 
mains of the beginning of the Bronze Age have been found; and 
indeed so strong does the Egyptian element in Crete seem 
towards the beginning of the third millennium that a coloniza- 
tion firom Egypt (at the time of the Vlth Dynasty) has been 
conjectured. If so, it was ephemeral, for Crete remained in 
all essentials European. 

About the same time the Bronze Age culture appears in the 
Cyclades Islands of the Aegean, and on the mainland of Greece 
as far north as Boeotia and Phocis. It is similar to the culture of 
Crete, and it is probable enough that men of the same race, as 
of equal development, inhabited all this area. But for a long 
time it did not spread farther north than Phocis and the Sper- 
chcios basin; Thessaly remained in the neolithic stage many 
hundred years longer than its southern neighbours, and even 
when it adopted bronze its culture was for long quite dis- 
tinct firom that of the south; it was a land cut off firom the 
contemporary civilization, retaining its contact with the less 

* It i^s been stated recently that there are remains of tin mines (tin and copper 
being the alloy known as bronze) of the Early Bronze Age near Delphi: Journal 
of Hellam Studies, xlviii, pp. 93-4; and doubt has been expressed about early 
copper-mining in Cyprus: Annual of British School at Athens, jax, pp. 74 if. 

I l 1 
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developed peoples to the north in Macedonia. But, as has been 
said, in central and perhaps in southern Greece the neolithic 
culture had been akin to that of Thessaly: the new culture is 
there distinct from its predecessor, the pottery being markedly 
different, not a development from the old. In Crete, on the 
other hand, the new pottery does show a continuous develop- 
ment from the old: there is no sudden break; for the Cyclades 
we are in the dark for no neolithic settlements have been found 
there. It is therefore possible that the introduction of bronze 
in continental Greece was due to invasion from the south of 
people of a different stock, almost certain that it came from 
the south. 

As these three districts, though sharing in the common Bronze 
Age culture of the Aegean basin, have each characteristics of 
their own, they are distinguished by the names Minoan for 
Crete, Cycladic for the islands, Helladic for the mainland 
(Thessalian and Macedonian remaining apart); Aegean culture 
is the term common to all. Three main stages in the evolution 
of the Bronze Age can be determined, known as Early, Middle, 
and Late Minoan, Cycladic and Helladic respectively, each of 
the three stages in each district being roughly, but not strictly, 
contemporary. 

It was thus early then, more than 3,000 years before the 
Christian Era, that what we may call a civilization began in 
Europe, first in Crete, later in the Cyclades and on the mainland 
of Greece; that men lived in settled communities, that is, with 
a definite social structure (though we do not know its shape), 
and rich in skilled craftsmen (workers in pottery, stone, and the 
metals), and in the material objects of human wealth; with 
considerable intercourse and trade by sea, both among them- 
selves and with Egypt and more distant countries, from which 
came bronze and tin; and with some knowledge of mining (for 
surface ores would soon be exhausted), and of metallurgy, the 
smelting of copper ore, and alloys. In the second, the Middle 
Minoan Age, which lasted from about 2100 (contemporary with 
the Xllth Dynasty of Egypt) to 1600 b.c. Crete developed rapidly 
and became the dominant element in the Aegean. In Crete 
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Cnossos now comes to the front, together with Phaestos, in the 
north and south of central Crete respectively, the former, with 
its harbour at the modern Candia, being the natural point for 
communication with the north, the latter wth Egypt. A road 
connected the two. The harbour-towns to the east continued 
to flourish, but may well have been politically dependent on 
either Cnossos or Phaestos. For at these places have been dis- 
covered the remains of elaborate and luxurious palaces, each 
clearly the centre of a political system. They were built round 
a large open court, and the difierent groups of rooms can be 
recognized as domestic (including bathrooms), ofiices, shrines, 
and magazines or store-rooms, but an accumiJation of rooms 
rather than a well-planned building; no definite scheme can 
be recognized, any more than in the building of towns. Of the 
architectural technique we know little — ^the remains are too 
scanty — but the rooms were decorated with fresco paintings of 
great skill, free and naturalistic in design: we have fragments 
only, but of exquisite quality, the work of masters — ^as the boy 
gathering saffron from Cnossos, the cat stalking a bird in a rocky 
landscape from Phaestos, and the rather more formal flying- 
fish fresco from Melos (by a Cretan artist). This naturalism in 
art and great technical skill can be seen too in the pottery. The 
simple geometrical patterns develop into intricate floral designs 
and no longer after the old method of painting in a single colour, 
dark on a Hght groimd or light on dark, but an elaborate poly- 
chrome. The potter’s wheel had been introduced, and the vases 
are excellently made, with beautiful shapes and an egg-sheU 
fabric. Gem-cutting, especially towards the end of the period, 
shows similar technical skill and artistic feeling, and the bronze 
weapons are much more eflScient than the old. Only in sculp- 
ture is Crete behindhand, which is the more remarkable con- 
sidering the mtercomse with Egypt (Cretan vases of the period 
have been found there, and Egyptian objects in Crete). For 
in Egypt sculpture, and in the most imyielding of stones, had 
so to speak always been practised and had already attained that 
astonishing mastery and beauty which it was to keep for so long; 
in Crete fine bowls in stone in imitation of Egyptian had been 
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made already in the Neolithic and Early Minoan Age, and 
marble such as Egypt never had was plentiful in the Aegean 
Islands, and was indeed very early used for crude religious 
figures. But only a few painted terra-cotta figures, of greater 
historical than aesthetic interest, and some admirable low-relief 
work in faience (of the same naturalistic art as the fi’esco paint- 
ing) remain to us firom this time in Crete; and even later, in 
the next period, when modelling in terra-cotta and faience 
and ivory-work (the material probably imported from Egypt) 
reached a very high degree of skill, sculpture in stone was rare 
and confined to small figures; and it is hotly disputed whether 
the best of these is genuine. 

But what more than anything distinguishes this age fi'om 
its predecessors in Greece and marks it as definitely civilized is 
the development and regular use of writii^. Men used a picto- 
graphic script, consisting largely of personal and craft-signs, 
one sign representing an object or its owner, already in the 
Early Mmoan Age; this was developed and extensively used, 
especially for inventories, m the first part of the Middle Minoan 
Age. Its origin is uncertain, but in all probability it was adapted 
firom the Egyptian hieroglyphic, as was the Phoenician alphabet. 
The latter was probably devdoped. firom a script known firom 
examples as early as the eighteenth century fovmd in the Smai 
peninsula; the Cretan will have come firom Egypt in the reverse 
direction; the analogies between the later Cretan and the 
Phoenidan scripts are due in part to their common origin, in 
part perhaps to subsequent Cretan influence on Phoenidan.' 

Hds pictographic script devdoped in Crete into a simpler 
linear script, probably syllabic (each sign representing a syllable) 
rather than alphabetical, in the last Middle Minoan and the 
first Late Minoan periods. It is probable enough that papyrus 
was imported fi'om Egypt and fredy used in Crete, but that 
would have perished: fortunatdy for us, just as the Greeks of 
the dassical period recorded ofiSdal documents on stone, so 
did the Cretans in day, and what we have are day tablets, on 
which are recorded, mostiy, inventories of the contents of the 
« See pp. 541-a. 
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palace store-rooms, representing probably taxes paid in kind. 
Writing was from left to right (unlike the Phoenician), and 
words were separated. This linear script was used in Crete till 
the fourteenth century (when our e\idence ceases) ; side by side 
with it, in the sixteenth and fifteenth centuries, a variety of it 
was used (known as Linear B; the other as Linear A), more 
calligraphic, but found only at Cnossos. Linear A spread, from 
the seventeenth century onwards, over all the lands in which, 
as will be seen, Cretan influence was dominant, in the islands 
and on the Greek mainland. Thence it was taken by settlers 
from Greece to Cyprus, where a modified form of it lasted in 
use (for the Greek language, for which it was ill adapted), as 
a syllabic script, till the foiurth century b.g. (It is notable that 
the Cypriots, closer to the Phoenicians than any other Greeks, 
and living in an island partly Phoenician, w'ere the last of the 
Greeks to adopt their alphabet.) Examples of Linear B have 
been found, quite recently, at Thebes with eight new signs (out 
of forty-seven known) which may have been developed on the 
mainland.* No inscription, either Cretan or mainland, has yet 
been deciphered, for no bilingual text has been discovered, so 
that we cannot yet read them, and do not know what language 
the writers of them spoke, nor whether Cretans and mainlanders 
spoke the same language.^ 

In the islan ds of the Aegean, so far as we can tell from the 

* It is quite possible that the ‘Gadmean’ inscription shown to Herodotus at 
Thebes was in this; script; equally possible that it was in the earliest form of the 
Greek alphabet. 

® Sir Arthur Evans considers that there is sufficient evidence to show that the 
ruling classes, at least, on the mainland spoke the same language as the Cretans, and 
that this was not GreeL I am not yet convinced of this. It is to be remembered that 
rnlnnistg of Gyprus (fourteenth century) took with them asyllabic script, 
based on Cretan, in which to express their Greek language. 

The famous Phaestos disk, belonging to the end of this period, with its con- 
tinuous inscription in spiral circles, is in another though alhed script, and may 
come from Asia Minor, though as it is an isolated docu me nt we c a nn ot infer from 
it much intercourse with Asia. In this the characters arc not inscribed, but im- 
pressed with stamps on the clay; that is, it was printed with movable types, just 
as patterns on some early vases &om the Cyclades had been impressed, as, later, 
coins were made. It is one of the curiosities of human progress that the invention 
of printing in the modem sense was so long delayed after the essential idea had been 
familiar to men for thousands of years. 
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rather scanty finds, development was on parallel lines. Remains 
of a larger city with bigger and better built houses than those 
of the Early period have been found in Melos, and they are 
enclosed with a fortification wall — that is, men had to defend 
themselves against attack by sea. The extensive finds of pottery, 
mostly in Melos and Thera, show importations from the main- 
land and from Crete (and Melian vases too have been found in 
Crete) and local imitations of these wares; and in addition 
MeHan pottery developed on the same lines as the Cretan, with 
curvilinear and floral designs of a strong naturalistic tendency, 
and a polychrome effect. Writing was learnt firom the Cretans, 
at least by Melos, and the language may have been identical; 
there is no doubt of the strength of the Cretan element that was 
mainly responsible for the development of civilization there. It 
is possible that Crete was politically mistress of the Aegean. 

The history of the mainland of Greece in the Middle period 
(Middle Helladic) is in some respects different firom that of 
Crete and the Cyclades. The break with the Early period is 
later, and the development at first slower, though on similar 
lines. Moreover there is another element, represented by a 
special kind of pottery (which in its shape is an imitation of 
metal-work and so indicates a far more extensive use of bronze 
than the actual remains would suggest), which is found side 
by side with the other ware similar to contemporary Minoan, 
was imported into the Cyclades and imitated there, but has 
never been found in Crete. (It is known as Minyan, because 
first noticed at Minyan Orchomenus in Boeotia.) It is common 
in south-eastern Greece, from Phocis to Argolis, ^d quite dis- 
tinct firom the pottery of the Early period. It marks a break 
with the older culture (which, however, is represented by pottery 
developing side by side with it), and may be due to the invasion 
of sm alien people, but its origin is so far quite uncertain— 
possibly in north-west Asia Minor, for it is found in Troy and 
in the Chalcidic peninsula (but not elsewhere in Macedonia) 
at this period. Towards the end of the Middle Helladic period 
Cretan influeuce becomes strong throughout southern and cen- 
tral Greece, and the two streams of culture unite, indeed are 
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nearly lost, in this new dominant civilization. Minoan influence 
is particularly strong in Mycenae, Tiryns, and Corinth in the 
Peloponnese, and in Thebes and Orchomenus in Boeotia; and 
Mycenae now enters history as the strongest and wealthiest city 
of the mainland. 

We have then, towards 1600 b.c., Crete as the predominant 
power in the Aegean, the most advanced and the richest, in 
constant touch with, and much influenced by, Egypt: civiliza- 
tion radiating outwards firom her, the Cyclades entirely under 
her influence, the mainlanders owing their development to her; 
Thessaly and the lands to the west and north still barbaric, 
though the ‘Minyan’ ware of Chalcidice proves contact of some 
kind with the south. 

n. THE LATER PERIOD (c. 160O-IIOO B.C.) 

Round about 1600 b.c. (the approximate dating, by Egypt, 
is now certain) a catastrophe befell eastern Crete; the palaces 
of Cnossos and Phaestos and all the towns to the east were 
destroyed. The cause is unknown, but, since there was an almost 
immediate rebuilding, since prosperity and activity were soon 
even greater than before, and, above all, since there was no 
change in the essential quality of Cretan culture, the nataral 
assumption is that the destruction was the work of some fordgn 
invader who had won a complete but temporary victory at sea 
and overrun the island.* Cnossos and Phaestos had been un- 
fortified, and continued unfortified after this disaster, a fact that 
implies political unity within the island and command of the sea; 
once this conamand was lost they were at the mercy of an enemy. 
But this raid, destructive as it was, was a passing one, and Cretan 
civilization soon grew again on the ashes of the old and won a 
greater influence in the Greek area than ever; yet certain changes 
took place, and the sixteenth century b.c. is the b anni ng of a 
new, the latest phase of Aegean civilization, the Late Minoan, 
Late Cycladic, and Late Helladic or Mycenaean Age. 

The palaces of Crete were rebuilt, directly over the old ruins, 
larger and more complex, though still without a unifie d plan: 

* Sir Arthur Evazis bdicvcs that it was due to an ear thqu ake. 
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a large, central court, minor courts, pillared and frescoed halls, 
a throne room, a grand staircase, living-rooms, bathrooms (with 
a well-devised system of sanitation), offices, and a long series of 
store-rooms. There were smaller buildings of a similar character 
the ‘villa’ near Phaestos, the ‘Royal Villa’ and ‘Little Palace’ at 
Cnossos; there was another palace at Mallia. The towns every- 
where came to life again, with narrow winding streets and the 
small houses of the poor and the larger ones of the rich; increas- 
ing prosperity is evident. The skill and freshness of outlook in 
the arts, painting, mod el li n g (in clay and ivory), pottery, metal- 
work, gem-cutting, are undimmed; particularly in the frescoes 
of religious festivals and of bull-baiting (a favourite sport) with 
their friezes of women spectators, of birds and baboons among 
papyrus plants (a very Egyptian scene, for these baboons are 
native to the Sudan), and of a Minoan followed by a number of 
black men which suggests the use of negro troops at Cnossos; the 
snake-goddess and the boy acrobat in ivory, the gold cups from 
Laconia, and the exquisite inlaid bronze daggers from Mycenae 
(both Cretan work), the steatite vessels decorated with scenes 
from the boxing-matches, harvesting, and bull-catching; the 
pottery with its designs of flowers and (especially) of objects of 
the sea, octopuses, shell-fish, marine-plants, and the like — all 
delightful, complicated, and gay. And with this a new note, of 
simplicity, and dignity, almost of austerity, as in the stucco- 
relief of the Prince, the judges on one side of the steatite vases, 
the noble Cup-bearer fresco. Liveliness resulting from a ready 
reaction to surroundings, and simplicity, the two chief notes in 
later Greek art, sometimes competing and one or the other 
dominant, sometimes combined to produce a rare perfection, 
these are already to be observed in Crete. 

Also belonging to this period is the imposing viaduct south of 
Cnossos which carried a section of the road to the southern ports 
(whence was made the journey to Egypt), and the ruins of what 
was probably an inn close by. 

With all this went the further development of writing, with 
the linear script as already described; we have inscribed clay 
tablets as before containing records of stores in the palace and 
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of taxes paid, and other larger ones which may be diplomatic 
documents, like those of Egypt; ink also was used on clay, and 
doubtless too on .papyrus which has perished. Intercourse with 
the islands and continental Greece and with Egypt, probably 
also with Asia Minor (but this has not been sufficiently explored) , 
was frequent. Cyprus comes within the orbit of Minoan culture 
before the middle of the fifteenth century. On Egyptian monu- 
ments of the reign of Tuthmosis III (1501-1447 b.c.) there have 
been found representations of men dressed in the Minoan fashion, 
bringing gifts many of which are vessels in the Minoan design; 
on one of these is the title ‘The Coming in Peace of the Great 
Ones of Keftiu and of the Isles in the Midst of the Sea*. It is 
not certain that Keftiu (the Biblical Kaphtor) means the island 
of Crete; it may mean the southern coast-lands of x\sia Minor. 
But the Isles in the Midst of the Sea are certainly the Aegean, 
and the men from them and from Keftiu are of Cretan culture. 
Note that they ‘come in peace’; it is just the impression we get 
from Cretan remains that it was an age of peace as of prosperity. 

This people, whose buildings, art, amusements, fashions in 
dress we know so well, who must have possessed an elaborate 
political and social organization though we can only guess at 
its structure, but whose external history is so obscure, and w^hose 
thought, even their religious ideas in spite of the monuments, 
we know so little of, this people was overthrown again about 
1400 B.c. Cnossos and Phaestos and every other centre of chiliza- 
tion in Crete were destroyed. By whom we do not know% but, 
as will be seen, a guess can be made. This time the invaders 
destroyed for ever the dominant power of Crete, and the most 
brilliant epoch in the history of the island came to an end. Not 
that a barbaric period ensued. The towns were rebuilt, as two 
centuries before, but on this occasion only partially. Population 
and prosperity declined, and with that went a decline in the 
vitality and inventiveness of Cretan art. There is no sudden 
change in its character; the same kind of civilization continues, 
and indeed in many arts, as in pottery, there is an improvement 
noticeable in technical skill. But, before the destruction, there 
had been a tendency to desert the old naturalism for more formal 
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designs, and this continued; not that formal designs are in them- 
selves any sign of decline, but in Crete men came more and 
more to use conventional forms of the old patterns, often with 
happy results, but the variety and freshness are gone. Morfr 
over, the centre of civilization and power is no longer in Crete, 
but has shifted to the mainland, to Mycenae, and there remained 
till the end of the Bronze Age. The finds in the Cyclades (which 
have hardly an independent story in the Late period) illustrate 
this well: Cretan imports predominate in the sixteenth century; 
in the fifteenth there are more imports from the mainland (in- 
cidentally of poor quality, arguing a decline in the wealth of the 
Cyclades); after 1400 b.c. imports firom Crete stop entirely, and 
the excellent Mycenaean ware takes its place and is imported 
freely. Commerce with Egypt practically stopped, but between 
the mainland and Egypt, where before it had hardly existed and 
that indirectly through Crete, it now flourished. Pottery firom 
Cyprus, belonging to the end of the Bronze Age, has also been 
found in Melos— this to show how far trade extended. 

On the mainl and, in the Late Helladic Age, Cretan influence 
was at its height in the sixteenth century. We have no buildings 
of the period, but the pottery is, almost all, of the Minoan type; 
many fragments of fresco painting, from Thebes, Mycenae, and 
Tiryns, have been found, directly dependent both in style and 
subject on Cretan frescoes, and made, for all we know, by Cretan 
artists; and Cretan works of art, such as the bronze inlaid dag- 
gers of Mycenae, were imported. It is dear that the mainland 
was growii^ in prosperity and dvilization, in particular My- 
cenae. Here were found by Schliemann six graves, with the 
remains of nineteen persons buried in them, presumably mem- 
bers of the ruling family, containing treasure of gold, ivory, and 
bronze, which first showed us that the Greek traditions of an 
early Bronze Age dvilization were correct. These graves date 
from the very end of the Middle Helladic period to the end of 
the sixteenth century, the two which are richest in Cretan worb 
coming in the middle of the series. It is possible that the gold 
cups and the daggers and the jewellery are plunder fix)m a raid 
into Crete, perhaps even from that raid which destroyed the 
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Cretan palaces and towns about 1 600 b.c. But the pottery found 
in the graves (except in the earliest) is also Minoan in character, 
like the frescoes from the houses where these men and women 
had lived. Then, and in the following century, the fifteenth, 
Minoan influence spread over the Peloponnese — ^Mycenae, 
Tuyns, Argos, Corinth, Laconia, Pylos — over Attica and Boeotia, 
Thebes, Orchomenus, and Chalcis, and, at last, to lolcus in 
Thessaly; it is still Minoan influence, for the changes which we 
can observe in the designs of Cretan pottery are all followed 
on the mainland, though we can distinguish the mainland 
fabrics. 

But a change was taking place: the native mainland element 
(perhaps represented by the descendants of the makers of the old 
Minyan ware, see p. 5 18, above) was reasserting itself. From the 
fourteenth century to the end of the Bronze Age, we find a new 
pottery, the ‘Mycenaean’, which is a development from the pre- 
ceding by a combination of the Cretan and native elements, of 
good fabric but without much inventiveness either in shape or 
decoration (yet, the greater part of it, simple and pleasing, with 
patterns tending to the conventional and more and more geo- 
metric) , and becomes dominant throughout the Aegean world : it 
is not only imported into the now weaker Crete, but influences the 
Cretan potter. This was the great age ofMycenae and mainland 
Greece in general. Its influence spread to Cyprus, and through 
Cyprus to Syria, where it is specially prominant.* At the be- 
ginning of the fomrteenth century the palace at Mycenae was 
rebuilt, with great magnificence, the graves of the old kings were 
surrounded by a wall of slabs to make a sacred enclosure, and 
round the hill on which the whole was built were raised the 
magnificent fortification walls, with their famous Gate of Lions, 
which still stand for the most part to-day. The palace and for- 
tress of Tiryns, and smaller ones in Argolid, and those at Thebes 
and in the Copais basin — ^then drained by a series of dykes — also 
belong to this period. These palaces are of the same general 
type, but less complex than those of Crete, and show a more 


* Tholos-tombs (see p. 524), with much pottery and other objects of Mycenaean 
style, have been recently found at Ras Shamra. 
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definite plan, the megaron or main hall being built in the centre 
of one side of the court, in planned relation to it. This megaron, 
with an open portico between it and the court, is another new 
feature; its ceiling was supported by four columns forming a 
square, and in the centre, between the columns, was the hearth. 
In Crete there had been no hearth; the rooms were warmed 
when necessary by portable braziers. The difference was due to 
a difference of climate; Crete and the southern Cyclades are 
warmer than the mainland in winter, but this central hearth 
was, as we shall see, of great importance ako in later religious 
practice. The megaron and its hearth and the fortification walls, 
built of huge stones, rough hewn for the most part, but carefully 
squared at the gateways, are features of this age which distin- 
guish the mainland from Minoan Crete, and suggest not only 
a different environment, but a people with in some respects a 
different outlook on life. They were more warlike: the raids in 
the Levant, by Achaeans, Lycians, and others recorded on 
Egyptian monuments, occur after the fall of Cretan sea-power; 
whereas the Cretans had come in peace, the Achaeans raided 
Egypt. 

Equally characteristic of the mainland are the bee-hive or 
tkolos-tomhs, which are tombs excavated out of a hill-side, with 
a straight passage leading to them, a doorway and the tomb 
itself, a circular building with a dome-shaped roof but under the 
earth. Small tombs of this kind (which are only a special form 
of the chamber-tombs common to the whole of this period- 
large numbers have been found in Mycenaean territory, whose 
contents bear witness to the great prosperity of the city) are 
known in Crete in the sixteenth century; but their development 
into fine works of architecture is due to the mainland, and 
especially (it would seem) to Mycenae, for whereas tholos-tombs 
have been found singly in many places, in the ArgoHd, Laconia, 
Pylos, Attica, and at Orchomenus in Boeotia (this last a specially 
fine one), as many as nine have been found at Mycenae. These 
nine belong to the fifteenth and fourteenth centuries, and range 
from early and simple attempts to the perfection and majesty of 
the ‘Treasury of Atreus’, which is of the same date as the palace 
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and fortification walls of the citadel, about the middle of the 
fourteenth century.^ Of this, the largest and best preserved of 
all the tholoi, for only here and in one other is the roof intact, 
the passage-way is 115 ft. long and 20 ft. wide, and the great 
dome itself 45 ft. high and rather more in diameter. The whole 
is lined with fine ashlar masonry similar to that of the citadels of 
Mycenae and Tiryns; some of the blocks are very large, the inner 
lintel block over the doorway being estimated to weigh over 
100 tons. The facade of the doorway w’as elaborately decorated, 
and the interior walls were covered with gold, bronze, and ivory. 
It is one of the most impressive monuments of antiquity, bold 
in conception and nobly carried out. Two other of these tombs 
at Mycenae are later than this, and extend to the second half 
of the fourteenth century; but there are none after this — that is, 
none were built during the last two centuries of Mycenae, and 
no other obviously royal tombs have been found. This is diffi- 
cult to explain. It is known that throughout the Bronze Age in 
the Aegean the practice of repeated interments in the same grave 
was common, die bones of an earlier generation being simply 
brushed to one side of the tomb to make way for the new; and 
it has been thought that the later princes at Mycenae, too poor 
or too modest to build fine tombs for themselves, were buried 
in those of their ancestors. But this is hardly consistent with 
other evidence. 

During all this period, c. 1400-1200 b.c., Mycenae was the 
most powerful state in the Aegean world and the Mycenaean 
culture was dominant; there was, to a greater degree even than 
in the sixteenth century, a uniformity of culture, which now 
spread through most of the Pdopoimese and central Greece, to 
southern Aetolia, in the Cyclades, and even in Crete. Thessaly 
now comes within the orbit of Aegean civilization, for the first 
time; Rhodes and the southern Sporades islands, Cyprus and 
the south coast-lands of Asia h^or are Mycenaean, while 
Mycenaean pottery was freely used in Macedonia and Thrace, 

• In this I follow Mr. Wacc, Itc last excavator of Mycenae, with whom most 
experts ^ree; but Sir Arthur Evans places die thdos-tombs in the early sixtecntii 
century, contemporary with the shaft-graves within the citadel, and with the 
great vgt in Crete. 
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in Troy (then a strong and wealthy fortress-town with a native 
culture akin to that of Thrace and the Balkan region) and else- 
where in Asia Minor, in Egypt, and in Sicily in the west, even 
on the Danube near Belgrade, reached probably by traders up 
the river from the Black Sea. An offshoot of the Aegean civiliza- 
tion of this time (the thirteenth century) were the P hilis tines 
who finally settled in Palestine; Gaza was an important 
‘Mycenean* city. 

We know something about these people, what they looked 
like, how they dressed (very like the Cretans) , what weapons and 
tools and utensils they used, something of their houses, and of 
their amusements (chiefly hunting and bull-baiting), of their re- 
ligious cults and burial practices, a good deal about their art and 
their trade; but nothing — ^from contemporary sources — of their 
political and social organization,^ nor of their thoughts except 
what we can guess from the monuments. We know (as we could 
have confidently guessed) that they knew the art of writing, for 
we have many jars with groups of letters on them of the Cretan 
type, chiefly from Thebes and Tiryns. But these we do not yet 
understand, any more than the Cretan. There are no inscribed 
clay tablets from the mainland (as none from Crete after 1400): 
presumably papyrus was now used as well for ofiicial documents 
as for private writing. 

m. THE TRANSITION TO THE IRON AGE {c. I IOO-85O B.G.) 

Towards the end of the twelfth century the palaces at Mycenae 
and Tiryns were plundered and destroyed, and many other 
towns, such as Orchomenus and the Copais castle in Boeotia, 
were abandoned, or at least no longer existed as places of im- 
portance. With them the Mycenaean culture, the last phase of 
the Aegean Bronze Age civilization, came to an end; a new era 
of civilization, recognizable as a development of the old but with 
marked characteristics all its own, begins in Greece, simul- 
taneously with the introduction of iron (already worked, at least 

* This needs emphasizing, for it is often forgotten. For the understanding of 
a people’s culture material objects, which can be imported or copied from abroad, 
are of far less importance than social structure. 
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sporadically in Macedonia, and in Greece known and prized 
as a rarity) as material for tools and weapons. The destruction 
of the old centres of chdlization makes a definite break, and for 
some centuries no new towns of importance take their place. 
During these centuries we can trace the evolution to the new 
era by means of the pottery, for men continued to make plates 
and cups and jars, and to bury some with their dead, and throw 
others away when they were broken, but no buildings remain 
to us, no sculpture, no painting, no writing before Homer; it is 
a Dark Age, and all that we can be sure about is that it was 
unsettled, comparatively barbarous (at least on the mainland, 
in the Cyclades, and in Crete), a transitional period, with no 
well-organized political society. 

The development that we can trace in the pottery is one from 
the latest forms of Mycenaean, which as we have seen was tend- 
ing more and more to the use of geometric designs, to a com- 
pletely geometric scheme.^ The development is interesting. The 
latest Bronze Age and earliest Iron Age pots, pleasing as many 
of them are and of good fabric, yet show poverty of design: the 
continued use of these geometric patterns is due to lack of 
vitality in the invention. But by the ninth century the geometric 
pattern is developed for its own sake, and culminates in the 
splendid jars found in the Dipylon cemetery at Athens, on which 
combined with innumerable bands of triangles, meanders, and 
the like (the Greek ‘key* pattern which was destined to have so 
long a life, is now first used and fully developed) are others with 
men and women, scenes with war-vessels and sea-fights and 
funerals, interesting but unvaried, with all the figures drawm in 
the most schematic and formal way, yet with life in the whole. 
There is a second point of interest: the earliest of the geometric 
pottery has a uniformity over nearly ail the Greek world firom 
Thessaly to Crete almost as great as that of the Mycenaean 
pottery of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, but the later 
varies recognizably firom district to district, and there are but 
few signs of importations from one centre to another, or at least 

* The development can also be seen in metal-work, in gems, and in ivory seals, 
which show contiauity with Aegean work. 
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of any regular trade — another sign that this was an unsettled and 

less civilized age. 

With this pottery are found weapons of iron, swords which are 
not only the stronger for the new material, but also longer than 
the old, and made for cutting as well as for thrusting. 

rv. TRADITIONS AND SPECULATIONS 

So far we have been basing the history of Greece on the 
material remains alone, buildings, tombs, works of art, and 
above all pottery (for pottery is the least destructible of human 
manufactures, and is universal) — necessarily, for written records 
are few and (except the rare Egyptian and Anatolian) unde- 
ciphered. But a later age had traditions which are recorded, and 
speculations: and modem scholars have speculated — ^primarily 
on the problem, who were the makers of the Bronze Age civiliza- 
tion? Were they men of the same stock as the Greeks of the 
Classical period or not? — and something must be said of this. 

Most of these traditions were preserved in the Greek Epic. 
The Iliad and the Odyssey of Homer were composed not later 
than the first half of the ninth century b.c., and in lonia.^ (Here 
we must anticipate, and mention the presence of the Dorians in 
the Peloponnese in the eleventh century, and the settlement of 
the west coast of Asia Minor and the adjacent islands by 
Achaeains, lonians, and Dorians from Greece in the eleventh 
and tenth centuries.) They record the deeds of the Achaeans of 
the mainland — an episode in the war against Troy (an epic 
episode), and the wanderings of Odysseus after the fall of Troy 
— of many generations before. After Homer, up to the beginning 
of the seventh century, other poets wrote epics relating to the 
Trojan war before and after the incidents recorded in the Iliad 
(they were composed expressly with reference to the Iliad) ^ other 
returns of Heroes from the War, and other wars of the Heroic 

* I am of the school that r^ards Homer as an individual, a poet, and the author 
of the two epics practically in the form we have them; but this view is by no means 
yet universally held by scholars. The words of Pope (though written in a somewhat 
different context) axe still appropriate: ‘A beggar might be content to patch up 
a garment with such shreds as the world throws away, but it is never to be imagined 
an emperor would make his robes of them.’ 
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Age, such as those between Argos and Thebes. These later epics 
ha\' e all been lost, but later writers presence many of the tradi- 
tions contained in them. All the epic poets, including Homer, 
embodied in their poems the stories of an earlier (and tradition- 
ally more heroic) age which had been handed down in songs, 
lays, and ballads, from one generation to another. In addition, 
there were the traditions of the new Greek cities of Asia ^Cnor 
about their founders, and many of important and ancient families . 
What, for our present purpose, can be learnt from this evidence? 

First, the later Greeks had a general tradition of the early 
political importance and wealth of Cnossos, Mycenae, Tiryns, 
and the Argolid generally, Laconia, Pylos, Thebes, Orchomenus 
and other towns, and of Troy, and particular traditions such as 
the draining of the Copais Lake (by Heracles) and the sea- 
power of Crete, aU of which have been more than confirmed by 
archaeology; and that these towns were conquered and destroyed 
by the Dorian invasion, towards the end of the twelfth century. 

Second, the more detailed political geography of Homer, 
especially that found in the Catalogue of Ships (both the Greek 
and the Trojan portions), admirably suits the age 1300-1 150 b.c. 
(dates implied by Homer and the later traditions) and no later 
age; and nothing in the epic is inconsistent with it — that is, it 
could not have been invented at a much later time; the domi- 
nance of Corinth and Sicyon by Mycenae is a case in point. In 
particular — ^he has no mention of the Dorians, except a small 
body of them in Crete, nor of the Greek settlement in Asia 
Minor, Lesbos, Chios, and Samos, while he does put Greeks in 
Rhodes and the southern Sporades; and the traditional dates 
for the Trojan War {c. 1200 b.c.) and for the end of the Mycen- 
aean Age {c. 1 100 B.c.) fit in with the archaeological data. 

Third, Homer’s favourite name for the Greeks, Achaeans, is 
confirmed by Egyptian evidence, for Achaeans were among the 
peoples from over the sea who raided the Levant for many years, 
and were defeated in a great battle by Memeptah in 1221 b.c. 
This Egyptian evidence also proves the general disturbance of 
affairs in the Levant in the second half of the thirteenth century. 
Hittite documents of the same date also bear witness to the 
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sea-raids of the Achaeans, and indeed to a powerful king of the 
Achaeans named Atreus, who held territory in southern Asia 
Minor, and to other princes with names known from the Greek 
traditions.^ After the Bronze Age, Achaeans is a term given only 
to the inhabitants of a district in the north-west Peloponnese, 
which was almost unknown before. 

Fourth, Homer is consistent in giving his warriors weapons 
of bronze, not of iron— that is, he is true to the conditions of 
Mycenae, not to his own age. The use of chariots in warfare, so 
conspicuous a feature of the Iliad^ is also consistent with what 
we know of the Bronze Age, but may also have been true of his 
own time. 

In these last three points, then, Homer is keeping to facts as 
handed down to him in the songs he knew, and is consciously 
archaizing; and in all of them the facts are consistent with those 
of the period of which he writes, and only with that period. 

On the other hand, other elements in the Homeric picture, 
in which he is perfectly consistent with himself, are inconsistent 
with our knowledge of the Mycenaean Age; first, in dress — the 
Homeric Achaeans wear the tunic, and in war a breastplate 
and greaves, and use a round shield and fight with spears as 
well as with the sword and the javelin and bow and arrow: 
whereas the Mycenaeans, like the Cretans before them, wore 
apparently a short loin-cloth and apron, had no breastplate nor 
greaves, nor spears, but only swords, javelins, and the bow and 
arrow, and used a long upright shield.^ The armour of the 
Achaeans was important; how often do heroes fight to the death 
for the armour of a fallen foe. Nor do the open bodice and 
flounced skirts of the women of the Aegean age suit Penelope 
and Helen. 

Secondly, though hunting is common in Homer, there is no 


* This Hittite evidence is now generally accepted by philologists. It docs not 
of course prove more than there were Greek rulers with ^ese names at this time. 
It docs not prove the identity of the Atreus of the Hittite documents with the 
Atreus of Greek tradition. 

» There exists a famous vase-fragment from Mycenae (the ‘Warrior-vase’), of 
about 1200 B.C., with men in armour that might be Achaean, and is certainly 
not Minoan. 
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mention of bull-baiting and acrobatics, the sports so popular in 
Mycenae and Crete. There is little also in Homer to suggest 
the great skill in the arts, particularly of fresco-painting, char- 
acteristic of the Bronze Age: on the contrary it is rather implied 
that such skill is foreign and such works of art, especially metal- 
work, imported by Phoenician traders (as might be true of the 
Dark Ages between the fall of Mycenae and Homer’s time). 

Third, the Achaeans cremated their dead, the Aegeans buried 
theirs — as far as we know, univereally. (In the classical period 
both methods were practised, though burial was commoner: 
cremation was used particularly for soldiers in war, but this last 
circumstance does not seem to account for the Achaean prac- 
tice.) This may argue a different view of life after death, and 
the Achaeans, though they had elaborate funeral ceremonies, 
which were thought essential to the dead man’s peace after 
death, and offered sacrifice to the dead man’s spirit, did not 
keep up worship at the tomb of the dead, as did the Aegeans. 

Fourth, the Homeric theology is purely Olympian (more 
purely than that of the classical period); the gods are glorified 
men, they are clearly defined, and differentiated one from 
another. They live in serenity on Olympus, though they have 
their own quarrels and jealousies, and take part in the quarrels 
of men. Zeus is supreme over the rest (though often weak at 
controlling them), but, by perhaps an inconsistent twist of 
thought, himself subject to Fate. Homer belongs to classical 
Greece in this, though he mentions few statues of gods (they are 
hardly remote enough from men) and no temples, but only 
shrines within royal palaces. There are seers, but no priestly 
class. In the Aegean Age, too, the shrines are within the palaces 
and there are no temples (the contrast between classical and 
Mycenaean Greece is nowhere so marked as at Mycenae itself, 
by the broad platform of the later Doric temple that lies above 
the r uins of the old palace), and perhaps no important priests. 
But though there was much in A^ean religion which lasted to 
classical times (as will be shown bdow), and their gods were 
represented in human form, yet they do not look like Homeric 
gods; and the religious symbols, the double-axe, the horns of 
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consecration, the pillar, have no mention nor parallel in Homer. 
The argument from religion must, however, be used with caution; 
if we had an Aegean literature we might find not only that two 
different and in some ways inconsistent forms of belief coexisted, 
but that we had misinterpreted the representations of religious 
scenes. The Persians introduced a new and noble religion into 
Elam, but how much should we have guessed of it if we had 
only Persian monuments for our guide? 

Lastly, the political and social organization of the Achaeans— 
kings, council of nobles, and assembly of free men, elements that 
lasted throughout the classical period, a society based on the 
family and essentially simple— the king not surrounded by any 
court, easily accessible to the ordinary man— this is hardly con- 
sistent with the elaborate, almost secretive architecture of the 
Cretan palaces; it is consistent perhaps with the more simply 
built palaces of the mainland (for Homer is no stranger to the 
idea of great wealth for his princes), and there are many close 
analogies between the megara of Mycenae and Tiryns and these 
described by Homer. But different kinds of social organization 
are implied by Cnossos and by the Epic. 

How are we to explain this? In all these respects Homer is 
consistent with himself (and clearly the forerunner of classical 
Greece), but inconsistent, more or less, with the Bronze Age 
civilization. He may have committed anachronisms; but ana- 
chronisms imply rather occasional than regular inconsistencies: 
and if he could consistently archaize in some thin gs (as ex- 
plained above), why should he not have done so in all? 

It has been argued that Greece was invaded about 1400 b.c. 
by a people who destroyed the palaces and towns of Crete and 
built Mycenae and Tiryns, and that these were the Achaeans— 
Northerners and the first Greek-speaking people, and indeed the 
first Europeans to reach Greece: others have argued that the 
Greeks were the invaders and destroyers of 1600 b.c.' But the 
difficulties in the way are numerous and clear: although there 


> A date as late as 1400 B.a for the first Grtek-speakmg invaders has been made 
difficult by the Hittite evidence, which knows of men with Greek names in soadi 
Aria h£nor by the fourteenth century. 
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was some change at both these dates, and the builders of Mycenae 
were likely enough the destroyers of Cnossos, the general con- 
tinuity of Aegean chdlization down to its close is established, 
and Homer is as inconsistent (or nearly so) with Mycenae of 
1600 or of 1400-1100 as with Crete of 2000-1400 b.c.; so that 
this view solves none of the difficulties. Greece may well have 
been invaded about that time, but if so, either by foreigners who 
adopted the civilization and perhaps the language of the con- 
quered, or by a people closely akin to the conquered. It is 
equally possible that the changes of the sixteenth and fourteenth 
centuries were not due to any invasion. 

The only great invasion of which the Greeks had any tradition 
was the Dorian, about 1 100 b.c., which overthrew the Achaean 
kingdoms (the archaeological evidence fully confirming the 
destruction of Mycenaean civilization about that time). The 
Greek tradition was not very clear nor consistent, but, in general, 
it was that the Dorians were a nomad or semi-nomad people 
who had lived in the region of the Pindus range and in southern 
Macedonia before invading the south. From the archaeology 
of these regions we learn that there w^as a nomad people here 
and in Thessaly (with their origin probably in central Mace- 
donia, in the basin of the liver Axios) from about 1500 b.c., 
aTnn to the peoples who had been in the same regions from at 
least 2000 B.c. Thessaly and the countries to the north, it will 
be remembered, had not shared in the Aegean civilization till 
the very end, and then mainly the coast districts. These nomads 
used iron (though not certainly before the south) and a pottery 
with geometric patterns such as prevailed throughout the Greek 
world after the Bronze Age; and, as nomads, may have practised 
cremation as well as inhumation, though there is no evidence 
of this.^ These may have been the Dorians, but, even if they 

* Up to the present there is no archaeological evidence for cremation anywhere 
in the Greek world earlier than the tenth century (some time therefore after the 
generally accepted date of the Dorian invasion); cremation was only (more 

common inhumation) in the early ninth century, and only in restricted ar^s 
(Crete, Thera, and Rhodes), and there never unaccompanied by inhumation. In 
the eighth century and afterwards inhumation gains ground evaywhere, though 
cremation was used on occasion everywhere throughout the c la .ss i ral period, and 
was revi^^ by the Romans. 
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were, they did not ‘Hcllenize’ Greece, as Herodotus sometimes 
asserts and many moderns have believed. The Greeks of the 
Doric speech in classical times (and almost certainly from looo 
B.c. on) occupied all the Peloponnese except Achaea in the 
north-west and Arcadia, Doris (a small district to the west of 
Phocis, their reputed ‘metropolis’), Crete, Melos, and Thera in 
the Cyclades, and Rhodes and the neighbouring islands and 
coast towns of Asia Minor (that is, curiously, just those districts 
where Aegean civilization had especially flourished). There 
were two other main dialects in Greece: the Aeolic in Thessaly 
and Boeotia and in the Greek cities of north-west Asia Minor 
and Lesbos, and the Ionic, of Athens, the Cyclades and Chios 
and Samos, and the central group of Greeks in Asia Minor. 
These lonians and Aeolians, like the Homeric Achaeans, were 
Greek-speaking and pre-Dorian: they were the people driven 
out of large parts of Greece by the Dorians. In particular, the 
Cypriot speech is akin to the Arcadian, and Cyprus was settled 
firom Greece long before the Dorian invasion. Moreover, though 
the Doric and Aeolic dialects have more in common with one 
another than either has with Ionic, yet Thessaly, the place of 
origin of these nomads, was not of Doric speech; so that we 
cannot even be certain that the Dorians brought the Doric with 
them: they may have adopted the dialect of the peoples they 
conquered. If they were Doric-speaking before the conquest of 
the Peloponnese, they will either have learnt Greek from the 
earlier inhabitants of Thessaly and Macedonia, or were them- 
selves like the Macedonians, originally of Greek speech. Aeolic 
was probably introduced into Thessaly from the south, with the 
southern culture. In any case Greece must have been Greek- 
speaking before the Dorians.^ 

* An intetfstii^ attempt has recently been made by Professor Persson (SMft 
u. Sprache in Alt-Kreta) to decipher some of the Cretan inscriptions, and so solve 
the problem of the Cretan lai^^uage, with the aid of the Cypriot syllabary, which 
was derived from it (above, p. 517). Assumii^ that the Cretan signs rqjresent 
the same sounds as the corresponding Cypriot, he has read a number of Cretan 
words as words which were in common use in classical Greek but which were 
probably not of Indo-European origin. If all words found on Cretan inscrip- 
tions could he thus interpreted, it would obviously be extremely probable lhat 
the Minoans spoke a non-Greek, non-Indo-European Isuiguage. This invest^- 
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On the other hand, the Indo-Europeans did not originate in 
the Mediterranean, but somewhere between central Europe and 
the Caspian; and spread from there at different times soutiiward 
and westward, into Armenia, Persia, and India, and into the 
Mediterranean lands and western Europe. Hence there was 
some mixture of peoples in Greece, as in every countr)'^, but 
when the invasion took place, in what millennium b.c., we do 
not know. Secondly, there are many words in the Greek lan- 
guage — old ones — not at present explicable as of Indo-European 
origin, including some names of gods (Athena, Artemis, Aphro- 
dite, Hephaestus — ^indeed, of the orthodox canon of Olympian 
gods, only Zeus is certainly so explicable), and many place- 
names of the types Korinthos and Mykalessos which are common 
in Caria and in south-west Asia Minor generally. But again, 
when these words were introduced, and whether they represent 
a real fusion of languages or only the infiltration of a few names 
into a predominantly Indo-European tongue is quite uncertain. 
The Greeks had traditions and evidence of a Carian domination 
of the Cyclades; and other stories of foreigners in Greece, such 
as Pelops himself, the founder of the house of Atreus who gave 
his name to the Peloponnese, said to have come from Lydia. 
And there may well have been temporary conquests by foreigners 
who have left no traces of their passage beyond a few names of 
places and persons, as in later times in Greece by Slavs, Latins, 
and Turks. But there was no period of Asiatic culture in Greece. 
The Greek tradition was aware of a pre-Dorian civilization and 
of non-Greek peoples (‘Pelasgians’ and others, who are not 
necessarily non-Indo-European) in Greece, but not of a civiliza- 
tion created by these non-Greeks. And it is unscientific to divide 

tion is on the right lines, though it must be carried farther before certainty- is 
established. 

We must, however, still note the following: the men who carried the script to 
Cyprus came from the mainland, not from Crete, and at a time (fourteenth century’) 
when the mainlanders were in all probability speaking Greek; they were using a 
script, that is, that was already being used to write Greek, on the mainland if not 
in Crete. This Greek would already have beerf a mixed language; it may be acci- 
dent that so far only such words appear to be decipherable as are of non-Greek 
origin. And how loi^ this mixed lai^uage had been spoken in Greece we have no 
means at present of telling. See also above, p. 51 7, n. 2. 
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Greek civilization, and in particular Greek religion, into two 
elements and label the one Indo-European, Hellenic, late, the 
other non-Indo-European non-Hellenic, Aegean, correspo nding 
to the two (as though there covJd be only two) racial elements 
in the country; still more, to say when the former was intro- 
duced, or even that it is later than the other; and in general to 
speak of ‘pre-Hellenic’ when we mean ‘non-Hellenic’, and of 
‘early and primitive strata’ as though what is primitive must 
necessarily be early in any particular place. The Dorians were 
more primitive than the people they conquered, but they are 
late-comers. 

To sum up: there had been an Indo-European conquest of 
Greece, but of quite uncertain date. There is nothing in the 
archaeological evidence nor in the tradition to establish as cer- 
tain, or even as probable, the view that there was any invasion, 
between, say, 3000 and 1 100 b . c ., which radically affected cul- 
ture, though there may have been many less important wars and 
invasions, by alien or kindred peoples. But Greece was Greek- 
speaking before 1100: she may therefore, as far as we can see 
at present, have been Greek-speaking (Indo-European, if you 
like, but certainly of mixed descent) throughout that period, at 
least in the civilized regions. On the other hand, the Homeric 
Achaeans are pre-Dorian, earlier than 1100 that is, yet in many 
respects not Aegean (sind also not contemporary, ninth-century 
Ionian) ; nor has anyplace in Greece, for example, Phthiotis, the 
home of Achilles, the borderland between Mycenaean Greece 
and Thessaly, been found where the archaeological evidence 
corresponds to the Homeric-Achaean culture or could even sug- 
gest its origin. This problem then rem ains as yet tmsolved: the 
Achaeans come between the Aegeans and the classical Greeks 
as an uncomfortable insertion, like the Heroic Age in Hesiod’s 
Theogmy, between the Bronze Age and the Iron.* 

There are, however, two aspects of the matter which must be 
borne in mind, no matter what the solution. We talk vaguely 

* An epic poem may easily contain inconsistent elements. TTie medieval EmUh 
kriioSi for example, has pagan names and gods, western chivalry, Cretan scenery, 
and contemporary political sympathies (disguised). But no su<i mixture seems 
applicable to Homer. 
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of ^the invading Northerners’. But even if it were established 
that the Achaeans were invaders ifrom the north in 1600 or 
1400 B.c.j and that they were the first Greek-speaking peoples 
in Greece, it does not necessarily follow that the ezirlier inhabi- 
tants were not Indo-Europeans, and it is not true that the in- 
vaders were North-Europeans; there is no e\idence that they 
were either tall or fair. The Dorians came from a district north 
of the centre of Mycenaean chilization, but from Thessaly, 
Epirus, or western Macedonia, not from central or northern 
Europe. On the contrary, Danubian culture throughout the 
Bronze Age was influenced by the Aegean, not \ice versa; as 
usual in Europe, civilization advanced from the south and east. 
Not even in Macedonia were there North-Europeans, though 
the Vardar valley was overrun by barbarian hordes from the 
Danube in the twelfth century — an ephemeral invasion. The 
Dorians, therefore, were not ‘Nordics’, and to-day would have 
found it as difficult to enter America or remain in Germany as 
the Aegeans. 

Secondly, no matter to what ‘race’ the Aegeans belonged, their 
culture is European, just as the culture of the Persians and of the 
Hindus, though they were Indo-Europeans, is Asiatic. No one 
would mistake the earliest and purest Persian monuments for 
anything but Asiatic work, and Cretan or Mycenaean pottery is 
as unmistakably European (though influenced from Asia Minor 
and Egypt), as is recognized at once when it is found on Asiatic 
or Egyptian soil.^ It has been argued that the Minoan Cretans 
were akin to one at least of the peoples who went to make up the 
Hittite race, and as we do not know who those peoples were, no 
one can say that this is wrong.^ But of what value is it? None 

^ It is a mistake, in a History of the civilization, to group the A^eans with the 
Eastern Empires, Egypt and Mesopotamia, rather than with classical Greece. It is 
only justifiable chronologically, and implies a kinship with the East which is fSaise, 
and denies the real kinship with later Greece. 

* At the same time we may note that on Egyptian monuments the physiognomy 
of the Keftiu (see above, p. 521) is *as distinct as it can well be from that of any 
Asiatic nation that we know of. Their straight noses, the deep-red colour of their 
slcing (indicating the open-air life of the Greeks), their clean-shaven faces, all mark 
them off from the aquiline, yellow-skinned, bearded Semites, and from the h^hr 
beaked Hitdtes. The Egyptian has a wonderful knack of giving the essentials of 
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could possibly mistake a Hittite for a Cretan monument: the two 
civilizations are widely different. Again, it is possible that from 
1600 B.c. or earlier the people, or the dominant people, of the 
Greek mainland had no racial affinity with the Cretans; but how 
litde that matters compared with their close cultural affinity. 
This quality of Aegean culture is more important than any 
speculations as to the racial origin of the Aegean peoples.* 

a nation, he was a true caricaturist, and in these tombs he has given us a remarkable 
series of pictures of the straight, slender Minoan envoys, though he may not have 
worked from a photograph or even a model’ (Pendlebury, Jowm, Eg, Arch., 1930, 
p. 82). 

* Indeed we might say of the Greeks what Wyndham Lewis has said of Shake- 
speare {The Lion and the Fox, p. ag6) : ‘In Shakespeare’s case there is less temptation 
than in that of almost anybody to occupy ourselves with where he came from: 
for where he got to is a matter of such great and universal interest that it would 
be sure to dwarf his origins, as it dwarfed his immediate environment. However 
far back you went down the stream of his blood, you would not be likely to meet 
anything so worth your attention (however picturesque) as himself.’ 

Such problems in fact would only be important if we could examine and analyse 
all the hereditary factors which went to make up the people or the man; but they 
may fascinate, like a jigsaw puzzle. For a description of the method of ethnological 
analysis as applied to living races, see W. H. Rivers’s paper ‘History and Ethnology* 
(published in MsUny, July igao, and reprinted as No. 48 of Helps for Students of 
History, S.P.G.K., i gaa) . His picture of the Melsinesian inquirer in our own islandls 
who, ignoring literary evidence as suspect, discovers by the study of language, 
institutions, and social customs that there have been three main sources of popula- 
tion, the whisky-people, the beer-people, and the wine-people (Celtic, Anglo- 
Saxon, and Norman), the first geograpMcally separate from the other two, the first 
two socially separate from the last, serves well, however, as a warning. For, first, 
the Melanesian would have better evidence, and be more able to check it, than we 
have for past civilizations; and secondly, we may note the pitfalls: the Melanesian 
would be wholly incorrect if he assumed from his analysis (i) that since, say, the 
fourteenth century, there were three classes shsuply defined, whether geographically 
or socially, who drank each one of them only whisky, beer, or wine; and (2) that 
these classes were racially pure. Moreover, the analysis ignores two not unimpor- 
tant factors in our history, the Roman conquest, and the spread of Christianity. 
From the use of wine, and of Latin or the mixed form of the English language in 
the ceremonial of the Catholic and Anglican Churches, he would infer that 
Christianity was introduced by the Nonnans. 





CHAPTER II 


THE GREEK EXPANSION AND THE FORMATION 
OF GREEK SOCIETY 

I. THE SETTLEMENT OF THE ASIA MINOR COASTS (1IOO-9OO B.C.) 

W HATEVER may be the truth about the origin of the Dorians 
and their racial and linguistic affinities with the Aegeans 
whom they conquered, it is certain that they were a rude and un- 
developed people who overthrew civilized, settled communities. 
A new and ultimately fimitful element was introduced, the 
fusion of which with the old produced the culture of classical 
Greece; and for this element the Dorians were presumably at 
least in part responsible; but for the moment their invasion 
meant the complete break-down of society on the mainl and, and 
the flight of large numbers of the older population. For many 
generations the history of the mainland is for us almost a blank; 
the old dynasties of the Achaeans in the Argolid, Sparta, and 
Pylos, in Crete, and elsewhere, were overthrown, and the old 
culture destroyed both there and in districts such as Attica and 
Boeotia where the Dorians were stayed and never settled. Not 
that the original inhabitants were exterminated, far firom it: 
they remained everywhere an important, perhaps the most im- 
portant, element in the new society that was afterwards formed; 
as has been said, one can trace in the pottery the continuous 
development of geometric designs during these dark centuries, 
and many featimes of Aegean religion sundved to be among the 
most important in classical times. But the old Bronze Age 
society, with its fine palaces, its amusements and its art, was gone. 

The Dorians moving south down the Pindus range pressed on 
the people of Thessaly and Boeotia to the east, and then, crossing 
the Corinthian Gulf in the west (tradition said fi“om Naupactus) , 
invaded the Peloponnese, driving many of the inhabitants again 
eastward, to Attica and eastern Argolis. Large numbers of 
them migrated overseas to the coasts of Asia Minor. We must 
imagine not one but a series of such invasions and notations 
from the thirteenth to the eleventh century. For the whole of 
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the Aegean world and the Levant was distobed. The Achaeans, 
following the old routes of the Cretans, had conquered Rhodes, 
Pamphylia, and Cyprus; they were now raiding the Levant and 
Egypt: it was about this time that the Philistines, a people of 
Aegean culture, after a defeat in Egypt, settled in Palestine. The 
great Hittite power of Asia Minor was by then rapidly declining: 
the conquest of Troy by the Greeks (about 1200 b.c.) was an 
episode in that decline. After this conquest Achaean Greeks 
from Thessaly and Boeotia, at first doubtless in independent 
adventmes, later under pressure from the Dorians, settled in the 
island of Lesbos and the northern coast-lands. Dorians them- 
selves passed on through the Peloponnese to Melos and Thera 
in the Cyclades, to Crete, and to Rhodes and the adjacent islands 
and mainland, which had for so long been held by men of 
Aegean culture. Between these two districts lie the islands of 
Samos and Chios and by far the richest of the coast-land, with 
the valleys of the Hermus and Meander rivers stretching far into 
the interior, offering as fair a climate as that of Greece and a 
fertility of soil such as few of the Greeks had seen, and, what was 
more important and strange to them, an easy access for trade 
and travel into the heart of the country. This part was settled 
last by the Greeks (doubtless because it was strongest held by 
the Asiatics), by lonians fi:om the Peloponnese and Attica. The 
whole of this coast, north of Rhodes as far as the Hellespont, and 
the adjacent large islands, though it had had communication 
with Greece in the last phase of the Bronze Age, and imported 
Greek products, had nevertheless resisted the influence of Aegean 
culture. The new-comers largely mixed with the original in- 
habitants (doubtless most of them were men, who took wives 
from among the Asiatics, as we are specially told of Miletus), 
but they remained the dominant element in language and cul- 
ture; the new societies were formed whoUy on Greek lines and 
were as much a part of the Greek world as those of the Cyclades 
and the Greek mainland. Henceforth this strip of Asiatic coast 
was to remain Greek and European for some three thousand 
years, till the other day as it were, when the Greeb were driven 
out of Asia Minor by the Turks. 
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About the state of society in these new Greek settlements in 
a foreign land we are uncertain, for Homer, their product, 
writes of an earlier age before the migration, and archaizes. 
Tradition and probability alike suggest that it was similar, 
despite the altered circumstances, to what it had been before; 
that there were still kings of royal lineage, nobles and the com- 
monalty, with occasional slaves (the victims of mischance, not 
of a system). As with the Achaeans, it was a simple societ>', with 
little to distinguish a prince from his people, no sharp di\iding 
line; and one prince might differ from another in wealth and 
power (as Laertes, himself a farmer, from Agamemnon), and 
remain a prince. Bonds were looser than in the days of Mycenae 
and Cnossos, everything less settled and less organized; personal 
honour and renown and desire for gain, rather than state neces- 
sities, are the causes of fighting; individual piracy and brigand- 
age commoner than wars between states. Technical skill in the 
crafts, particularly in metal-work (in tools and swords of iron), 
remained; but artistic invention had almost gone, and there are 
no remains of building of this age, whether of fortress, palace, 
temple, or private house; no painting, no sculpture— and when 
these arts reappear, about the eighth century, it is in a crude 
and primitive form, a new beginning. ' No wonder that both 
Homer and Hesiod look back to the age of the Achaeans as to 
one of heroes, god-like men in contrast to their own contem- 
poraries. We cannot even be certain (though it is inherently 
probable) that the knowledge of writing was preserved— Homer 
makes but one reference to it, and that obscure. ' The Phoenician 
alphabet, itself allied to, perhaps influenced by the Cretan linear 
script, was introduced into Greece and adapted to the Greek 
langu^e perhaps as early as 1200 b . c ., perhaps later; whether 
it only took the place of the old, or was a new thing to unlettered 
men, we carmot be certain. It had a very great advantage over 
the old syllabic script; it was a true alphabet, each sign repre- 
senting a sound, and where the Phoenician was defective, in that 

* It is in the story of Bellerophon, whom Proetus of Aigos sent to Lyda with 
a message to the prince of Lycia to kill him; the message was in signs and symbols, 
written (or engraved) on a folded tablet Honacr may again be archaizing, alluding 
to the old script, and avoiding reference to the new letters of his own day. 
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it had no letters for the vowels, the Greeks at once corrected it by 
using certain of the Phoenician letters, for which they had no use, 
to represent theirvowels. Yet in one point itwas reactionary: the 
Phoenicians wrote from right to left, and the Greeks at first copied 
theminthis, thoughin theAegeansciipt they had written fromleft 
to right. This perhaps suggests a gap, a period in which the art 
of writing was forgotten or nearly forgotten, and therefore a later 
date, 1000 or 900 b.c., for the introduction of the new alphabet* 

However that may be, the new alphabet must have helped 
the great and unique achievement of this age, the Epic. The 
Achaeans had loved music, mostly in the form of ballads sung 
by minstrels; few things were better than, after meat and drink, 
to listen to stories of the gods and men, sung to the accompani- 
ment of a lyre, stories that moved to laughter and tears. (There 
is but little evidence for anything like this in the Aegean Age, 
though the flute and the seven-stringed lyre were known.) Many 
such ballads must have been carried in men’s memories from 
Greece to the new settlements in Asia Minor, and new ones 
composed — sung in the courts of princes and the houses of nobles: 
short ballads in the hexameter verse, such as the minstrels of the 
Odyssey singr A long period will have passed in the development 
of this verse, for in Homer it is a complex and perfect instru- 
ment. But nothing of this earlier poetry survives, nor was known 
to the later Greeks: Homer appears for us (in Ionia, about the 
turn of the tenth and ninth centuries) suddenly and complete, 
in an otherwise poor and undistinguished age — ‘he rose over the 
poetical world, shining out like a sun all at once’, says Pope. 
His own work was to take the short ballads and make of their 

^ It has been argued recently that the alphabet may have reached Greece as 
early as the fourteenth century (the traditional date of Cadmus), and anyhow not 
later than the twelfth century, because most of the forms of the earliest Greek letters 
are more like those found in the early Byblos inscriptions than those of the eighth- 
century Moabite stone. But some of the Greek forms are like the Moabite, and 
it is clear that in so complex a matter we have not enough evidence to decide the 
question on these lines. The ‘traditional’ date of Cadmus means very litde: it was 
one worked out by later Greek theory. 

In the most recent discussion of this question Prof. Rhys Carpenter {Amer. Jmmu 
of Archaeology^ 1933) brings the date of the first Greek iphabet much lower, not 
earlier than 700 b.c. His main arguments are as follows : ( i ) we have no examples 
of Greek writing earlier than this date, an argument ex sileniio which in this case, 
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material the Epic: a long poem, yet not so long but that it is 
comprehensible as a whole (as Aristotle says), gi\’ing oppor- 
tunity for that crowded canvas and variety of episode and treat- 
ment essential to the epic; his great achievement to secure the 
unity of the whole, by a marvellous artistic tact in the choice and 
management ofhis subject,not thewhole Trojan War, not theLife 
of Achilles but the Anger of Achilles, which started the quarrel 
in the Greek camp and the temporary triumph of the Trojans 
and ended in the death of Hector; not the story of Odysseus 
from the fall of Troy to his death, but the last days only of his 
Return; his instrument a wonderful poetic diction, with which 
he easily carries his burden; his mind comprehensive, understand- 
ing the characters of men and observant of the aspects of nature. 

Whatever was serious or magnificent made a part of his subject; 
war and peace were the comprehensive divisions in which he con- 

after so much excavation of sites with continuous archaeological record going back 
to the Bronze Age, is significant, though not decisive; (2) there is no evidence that 
the Phoenicians traded in the Mediterranean, west of Cyprus at any rate, before 
the eighth century, and a strong presumption from archaeology that they did not; 
(3) the forms of the earliest Greek letters show a much closer likeness to the Phoeni- 
cian letters on the Amathus bowl from Cyprus, which is now dated c. 730 b.c., 
than to those on the Moabite stone or on the Byblos inscriptions; and (4) that in 
the expansion of the Greeks over the Mediterranean in the eighth and seventh 
centuries, those colonics which were founded before about 700 b.c. show varieties 
of the alphabet different from those of their metropoleis, those founded afterwards 
have the same varieties as their metropoleis. For Professor Carpenter, Homer, whom 
he dates in the middle of the eighth century, was illiterate; writing, at first a diflfi- 
cult art, was first adopted for dedicatory inscriptions on stone and pottery, and in 
literature for short poems — by the lyric poets of iht seventh century. His arguments 
have weight; but we must still note that our earliest Greek inscriptions show much 
local variety, which it would have needed time to develop; and that the similarity 
of the Greek alphabet with that of the Amathus bowl, supposing it decisive, is 
obviously consistent with a date c. 750 or even 800 for its first introduction. 

To the Rhodians is given the honom of having formed the first European alpha- 
bet. It would seem certain that it was the Greeks who took the active part in the 
introduction of the new alphabet, not the Phoenicians; for, as far as we know, all 
the alphabets of Western Asia Minor, Carian, Lydan, Lydian, and Phrygian, were 
borrowed not direct from the Phoenicians, but from the Greeks. (This fact dearly 
weakens the second argument given above, that the Phoenicians were not active 
traders before the eighth century.) See C. W. Bl^ai, Amer. Joum, qf Archaeology, 
1934, pp. 10-28, who publishes some Attic vases at least as old as the middle of 
the eighth century, with inscriptions ; and these in by no means the most primitive 
form of the Attic alphabet. There arc also a few Corinthian vases of the same 
date, with inscriptions in the Corinthian alphabet. 
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sidered the world; and the plans of his poems were founded on the 
most active scenes of each, the adventures of a siege, and the acci- 
dents of a voyage. For these, his spirit was equally active and various 
lofty and expressive, clear in narration, natural in description, rapid 
in action, abundant in figures. If ever he appears less than himself, 
it is fix)m the time he writ in; and if he runs into errors, it is from an 
excess, rather than a defect of genius. Thus he rose over the poetical 
world, shining like a sun all at once; which if it sometimes too 

faint an appearance, it is to be ascribed only to the iinIHnHnABc; of 
the season that clouds and obscures it, and if he is somprimM too 
violent, we confess at the same time that we owe all thin y to his 
heat. Even after the abatement of what was extravagant in his run 
of praise, he remains confessedly a mighty genius, not transponded 
by any which have since arisen; a prince, as wdl as the father of 
poetry. 

Homer, apparently so isolated in Im own age, the earliest 
of the world’s writers, was to the later Greeks the Poet par 
emUence\ his supreme genius was at once the inspiration of the 
poets and his verses the universal task of the schoolboy wherever 
Greek was spoken. But more than this: he wrote of Greeks as 
a whole, not of separate states, before indeed those states had 
crystallized into separate units; he belonged not to one district 
or section of the people but to all, his poems a common legacy to 
the Greek world, making for unity and fusion amid the variety 
and sharp divisions and quarrels of later times: the possession 
of all, as the Greek and Roman cultures are to modem Europe; 
the classics, but not the Bible, of the Greeks. 

n. THE FORMATION OF THE GREEK STATE 

Meanwhile, on the mainland and in Crete and the Cyclades 
— ^the old centres of civilization— the destmction and con- 
fusion caused by the Dorian invasion had been greater. Society 
may have taken longer to adapt itself to new conditions, for 
there is no Homer here, no writer within less than a hundred 
years of him; when, in the early eighth century, Hesiod was 
writing a farmer’s poem in Boeotia, and a Cosmogony and 
Theogony, both in the epic language fixed by Homer, and so 
by now familiar on both sides of the Aegean. Except some 
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metal-work, engraved gems, and much pottery’, we have no 
material remains older than the eighth century; and that this 
cannot be due to accident, or to the destruction of older work 
by succeeding generations (to which is due in some part, for 
instance, the scarcity of pre-Norman buildings in England), is 
shown by the primitive style and insignificant extent of the 
earliest buildings of which we have some scanty remains. In 
nothing is the contrast with the splendours of the Bronze Age 
so apparent. 

Yet when we get our first glimpses of authentic history, about 
the second half of the eighth century b.c., we discover that in 
some respects Greece already presents a picture similar to that 
of a couple of centuries later; and must infer that a long process 
of settlement had preceded. The many states are now separate 
politically firom each other. Almost every valley and every 
island formed a distinct political unit (there were more than 
fifly in Crete); and the division between one and another is 
much sharper than it had been in the Achaean world. Sparta 
is strong, and extending her dominions over Messenia to the 
west; Argos is the most important, indeed the only important, 
state in the ArgoHd, not Mycenae nor Tiryns; Corinth is inde- 
pendent of the Argolid and increasing in wealth; Aegina, though 
perhaps for a time dependent on Argos, is yet important; Megara 
appears as a separate state; Orchomenus in Boeotia has declined 
before the rising power of Thebes. 

More than iim: the shape of the state is by now, in outline, 
fixed — ^that shape which is common to all the Greek world, 
wherever a society preserved itself intact and did not fuse with 
an outside people; common to Sparta as to Athens, to Phocis as 
to Miletus, to Corinth as to Tarentum or Syracuse, and common 
to monarchy, oligarchy, and democracy— at least where there 
was a developed society; part of the Greek world, in Aetolia for 
instance, remained inactive and comparatively barbarous. We 
have not contemporary historians for these early stages in the 
state’s development, but we have traditions (many based on 
written record), fiiagments of contemporary poets, and the later 
forms of institutions to guide us. 

Nn 


I 
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Society was based on kinship, and expressed, as it were, in 
the ownership of land. This applies to all members of the State, 
rich and poor, nobles and commons; it was not only the nobility 
who had a pedigree. The family was of the normal European 
type: descent in the male line, the father the head, his sons 
succeeding and forming new families.^ The bond of the family 
was close; and in many respects it, rather than the individual, 
was the unit of the State. For example, in a case of blood-guilt, 
for homicide intentional or accidental, the whole family was 
originally outcast until cleared of the guilt; if a man was banished, 
his sons were banished with him, and the whole family property 
confiscated. The history of Greek society to the beginning of the 
third century b.g. is that of the emancipation of the individual 
from the bonds of the family, and though by the beginning of 
the sixth century it was generally established that a man was 
responsible for his own crimes only and not for those of his kin 
as well, yet many traces of the old unity prevailed; even in the 
fifth century we know of cases (in exceptional circumstances, 
it is true) where men were banished for treason, and their sons 
were not indeed banished with them, but had to prove their 
loyalty; old formulae were still preserved which Isdd down to 
what degree of relationship men were compelled to prosecute 
for the killing of one of their kin (it was a singular advance in 
Attic law when 'any one who wished’ might prosecute for an 
offence) ; and intermarriage between cousins and between uncle 
and niece (especially where the niece was heiress to her father’s 
property) remained common in the Greek world throughout 
classical times — ^the original idea being the necessity of preserv- 
ing both the property and the continuity of the family; if a man 
died intestate having only a daughter, the next of kin could 
claim by law to marry her and so in effect succeed to the pro- 
perty (with a corresponding obligation that if a poor man died 
having daughters only, his richer kin should contribute to her 
dowry). The existence of some form of ancestor worship, at 

* Tlie Greek family, that is, is a family in the strict sense of the word, c on sisti ng 
of father, mother, brother, sister, son, daughter, and excluding unde, brother-in- 
law, cousin, and more distant kin; though there survived traces of an earlier and 
. wider kindiip group. 
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least of a religious preservation of family tombs and continued 
offerings at them (and as weU, the frequently extravagant ex- 
penses of funerals) , was at once a sign of this close family feeling 
and helped to preserve it. It lasted throughout the classical 
period, till the break-up of society by the Macedonian conquests, 
when the individual was entirely freed; it was thought as much 
of by Plato and Aristotle, and the classicist Plutarch, as by the 
common man; it had its brighter side in a friendliness and help- 
fulness between blood-relations, and the delicate and sensitive 
affections of husband and wife, and parents and children, which 
were so marked a characteristic of all the Greeks. 

oi jufl' yap roS Kpetamv Kal apeiov, 
fj 08’ oiio^poveovre voijfiaai otieov eyyjTov 
avtjp ijSe yini^' toAA’ aXyea SvanfHeaai, 
xdppara S’ eip^irpai' pdXiara Se t eickvov avrol. 

More important, however, m the structure of the state were 
the clan, the union of a number of families, supposed, with more 
or less sincerity and emphasis, to be descended from a common 
ancestor, and HatphyU (generally, but most misleadingly, trans- 
lated trihe), a union of clans, also supposed, more vaguely, to 
be akin to one another.* The history of the phyle on Greek soil 
is obscure; in most Dorian states, for example, the citizens w'ere 
divided into three phylae; these, then, presumably existed before 
the Dorian migration. Did then the phylae nicely divide up, 
in nearly equal proportions between the new states, Sicyon, 
Argos, Sparta, and the rest? If so, they were originally but 
loosely kdt units, and their development belongs to the period 
after the migration. How again did the immigrants into Attica, 
driven out by the Dorians, coalesce with the original inhabitants? 
But certainly by the end of the eighth century, there were clans 
and phylae in every state, each with its own organization, social 

* But socially the family, m the strict sense as given above, remained more im- 
portant; property was divided between families, and did not belong to wider 
kinship groups or to clans. This is important, for with the continual formation of 
new ^35 £3^ son married and made his own household), it made po^ible 

the rise of individualism. Politically advanced states like Athens were in their 
public life entirely individualistic, in spite of the strength of the family tie in law 
and in society. 
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and religious; and the individuals besides being members of 
families and clans and phylae, were now also conscious of mem- 
bership of the State; an Argive was no longer aJdn to a Corinthian. 
Nor could he ever become a Corinthian by residence, nor his 
descendants. In spite of the break caused by the migrations the 
idea of kinship between members of a group revived. Nothing 
could show its strength more clearly than the fact that no Gre^ 
state had a law of naturalization. In later timesit was common 
enough for men to migrate from their own state to another, 
especially to prosperous commercial and manufacturing states; 
there was no bar to such immigrants, whether other Greeks or 
men from the outer non-Greek world — Egyptians, Asiatics, 
Thracians; in Athens, for example, in the fifth and fourth cen- 
turies there were large numbers of foreigners settled, mostly 
Greeks, as was natural, amounting at the highest to one-third 
of the number of citizens. But the immigrants never became 
Athenians, nor their children though bom in Attica, nor their 
children’s children; a man or woman was only an Athenian if 
his parents were Athenian.* Consequently there was little inter- 
marriage between these resident foreigners and the citizens; 
nor had they any political rights. They mingled freely with 
Athenians in society and business; they shared in civil rights, 
had their part in certain state festivals, and were protected by 
Athenian law at home and by Athenian influence abroad; the 
Athenian gods were their gods; there was no kind of slur in 
their conditions and no prejudice against them; on the contrary 
they were a privileged class;* yet in the structure of the com- 
munity they were and remained till the end of the Athenian 
state a separate element^. This metie system as fully developed 

1 Strangers hjid always been wdl treated in Greece, and in earliest times, brfore 
the final settlement of the states, had been acc^ted as citizens; the metic right, 
something less than the citizen right, was perhaps first established in Athens in 
Solon’s time. 

* The word iiinMcos which described them meant originally one who had 
r.VlitngfiH his residence; but in time its other meanii^ became uppermost in men’s 
minds— one who lived with others, shared with them, a privileged person compared 
with transient foreigners: Clientai des Volkes der Athener, als Mitbewohner Athens 
MUpJIeglinge Aikertas, Q^iasiburger, as Wilamowitz finely said. ‘Outlander* , as die 
word is sometimes translated, gives escactly the wrong idea. 
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is peculiar to Greece; it is not found in Rome nor in later times. 
It was the product of two opposing forces: the feeling for kin- 
ship, which excluded foreigners, and the love of travel and of 
meeting other men, a sense of hospitality and a total absence 
of exclusiveness of manner, which welcomed them. If Athens 
in the fifth or the fourth centuries had continued to advance in 
power — ^for example, had she remained head of the Delian 
League, given ‘Plataean’ and metic rights to favoured com- 
munities, and had the town increased greatly in size, as a trading 
and industrial centre and as the capital of the league — then the 
citizens would have become a privileged minority, and would 
doubtless have fought for their pri\Tleges with all the obstinacy 
and selfishness which generally characterize such minorities. As 
it turned out, the metics were always in a minority, and were 
regarded both by the citizens and themselves as privileged 
foreigners; and the question of their naturalization and en- 
franchisement as a group, which was alien to the Greek idea, 
did not arise even in their own minds; and such enfranchise- 
ment would have entailed some irksome duties as well as 
valuable rights. 

The only way in which a man could become a citizen of 
another state was by a special enactment by the citizens of that 
state for him personally, a process analogous to adoption into 
a family. A man could adopt another as his son, who was then 
in law in all respects as a son by birth; it was not uncommon 
for a man with a daughter but no son to adopt his son-in-law 
(even by will, if he died before his daughter was of marriageable 
age, to designate and adopt his future son-in-law), who there- 
upon became his son. Similarly an individual could be adopted 
by a state and so become a full member of that state, but only, 
or practically only, in this way. This complete separation of 
political communities was quite foreign, as far as we can judge, 
to conditions among the Homeric Achaeans. There inter- 
marriage between families of different communities, at least 
between noble families who alone perhaps had the opportunity, 
was normal; there was much more truly one society, over all 
Greece, and marriages could be made for dynastic reasons. In 
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later times the feeling for kinship, now crystallized in the differ- 
ent states, increased the political and, in the matter of inter- 
marriage, social separation of one state from another. Indeed 
the separation grew more distinct with time and the better 
organization of states; in the sixth century intermarriage was 
not unknown, especially among the families of the tyrants for 
reasons of politics; and it was not till 451 b.g. that Athens gave 
legal force to the popular feeling by enacting that no one was 
a citizen unless both his parents were citizens.'^n the same way 
illegitimate children, because they were not members of a family, 
were not citizens. It is easy to exaggerate this family feeling 
among the Greeks (and it is often exaggerated), to forget that 
many men did in fact ignore it, that not every one thought it his 
first duty in life to marry and have a son— they were too indi- 
vidual a people for that; and that there were no two amongst 
hundreds of Greek communities exactly alike. The fact that so 
many men settled in the prosperous industrial states is in itself 
a proof that family ties could easily be broken. But neither must 
its importance be denied, for it underlies many of their most 
characteristic institutions. 

But it was not sufficient for a man to be one of a group of 
kinsmen; he must also, ideally at least, own land. Hence though 
the eldest son in a scitise succeeded his father, he did not inherit 
aU his land — ^there was never in Greece entail and right of 
primogeniture; the land was divided amongst all the children 
(in dowry to the daughters, as permanent holdings to the sons). 
Even later when the right of testamentary disposition was legally 
unlimited, it was, as far as we know, the almost universal prac- 
tice to divide property more or less equally among all the chil- 
dren. A man without a share in the community’s land was held 
to be hardly a full member of it — ^this dating from the period 
(which lasted well into the sixth century for all states and yet 
longer for many) when agriculture and stock-breeding were the 
principal industries, when the only manufacturers were the 
smiths, masons, potters, and the like (who each would own his 
own shop and the land on which it was built), and trade was 
negligible. Hencd’ibreigners could not own land, any more than 
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they could intermarry with citizens. A foreigner adopted into 
the citizen body could own land, as he shared in all the other 
privileges of the State; and very occasionally the privilege was 
granted for special services to individuals who were yet not 
made citizens. Later, with the growth of manufacture and com- 
merce, there were many citizens without land, poor men work- 
ing for hire or rich men with other sources of wealth; landed 
estates were freely bought and sold; but it was still regarded as 
normal for the citizen to own some land, if only the house he 
lived in, and foreigners, as wealthy as any citizen from these 
other sources, yet was debarred from owning any. 

Similarly, it was natural that all citizens should be prepared 
to defend the State in arms when necessary, and that each 
should find his own armour — sword, helmet, shield, breast- 
plate, and greaves — ^and keep it in good order; not a thing for 
a man without means. Hence while service in the cavalry was 
a privilege of the rich (men who owned their own horses), the 
heavy-armed infantry, the ‘hoplites’, came to consist of men of 
moderate means that is, of men with a certain amount of landed 
property.’^(There were no regular officers in a Greek state, and 
so no officer class: men were appointed to command for a 
campaign, and a general or captain in one campaign would as 
likely as not be in the ranks in the next. ) This idea was so ingrained 
that in many states citizenship was confined to this and the 
richer class; and even in democratic states, with the need of large 
armies, the poorest, that is, the landless class, though in full 
possession of political rights, were normally excluded from the 
regular army and employed only as light-armed* or in the fleet; 
for a man stiU supplied his own armour, and even in Athens of 
the fifth and fourth centuries, when the fleet was the principal 
arm and her chief claim to military distinction, only the poorest 
served on it, and with all their pride in the navy there was a 
prestige attached to the hoplites to which the sailors never 
attained. The Greek states retained to the end this idea of the 

* The Greeks never developed their light-armed troops as an important element 
in their army, valuable as they would have been in such a mo untain ous country, 
though they often proved their us^ulness, and some individuals (Plato amoi^t 
others) understood wherein that lay. 
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union of rights and duties; there was not, in theory, any military 
conscription of men without political rights. Personal slaves 
might accompany their masters on a campaign, but there was 
no general use of them in warfare— they did not serve in triremes; 
and similarly, resident foreigners or natives without political 
rights were normally not called up for foreign wars. 

As the direct or indirect consequences of the disturbances of 
the eleventh century, in some districts of Greece, notably in 
Thessaly and Laconia, the conquered inhabitants were reduced 
to serfdom— not, strictly, to slavery, for they did not become the 
chattels of any man nor of the State, and could not be bought 
or sold at will, but serfs, bound to the soil, working the land of 
the new owners: the Mots in Laconia, and the penestai in 
Thessaly; others in Sicyon and Argos. Such men were never 
regarded as citizens, as members of states — ^they were not of the 
same kin as their conquerors; though in Argos later they forced 
their way to recognition by a social revolution, and in Sicyon 
for a time a tyranny levelled out the distinction. In Thessaly 
there grew up a true aristocracy of landowners— riders of horses 
and huntsmen, living on the produce of their wide lands. In 
Sparta there was also an aristocracy, but of the unique develop- 
ment there more will be said later. In other districts, in Boeotia 
and Attica for instance (in Attica there had been no foreign 
conquest within living memory, all classes of the population 
were ‘autochthonous’), there were poor peasants side by side 
with the rich and nobly bom, often oppressed by them, often 
indebted and losing their land, in some cases with their own 
persons and families mortgaged for debts and so in practice 
enslaved; yet they never lost their sense of personal freedom, 
of their rights in the State, as did the serfs elsewhere, and so 
WCTe able to regain them when the opportunity came. 

'■'When the Greeks planted new colonies, as will be described 
in the next section, the first stage was the distribution of the land 
among the new settlers; indeed the chief object of most of the 
colonies was to relieve the parent state of a landless class (the 
result in the main of growlli of population, partly also of civil 
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isturbance). The settlers might derive from more than one 
tate, but if the new colony thrived, it developed into an inde- 
lendent state, and in that case, normally, only the descendants 
f the original settlers owned land and enjoyed political rights 
-though again it must be remembered that there was no strict 
niformity, that with the very diverse emironments of the 
olonies there grew up many varieties of practice. 

The Aegean states of the Bronze Age, it caimot be doubted, 
rcTt ruled by kings; so were the Achaeans of Homer; and king- 
lip survived the Dorian invasion. The kin gs were the leaders 
1 war, and the representatives of the State in all matters of 
sligion, at sacrifices and festivals in honour of the gods — ^there 
idsted priests and seers, but they were skilled craftsmen, as it 
'ere, summoned to help on serious occasions, as architects or 
rmourers were summoned for their special skill; they did not 
^present the community. But there was no very great differ- 
Qce between a king and the rest of the citizens; they were not 
is subjects', there was no court, and no particular reverence for 
le Blood Royal; the tendency towards obliteration of such dis- 
nctions being helped by the sharper political divisions after 
.chaean times, for princes of different states no longer inter- 
larried, or but rarely, so that there was no traditionally royal 
:ock throughout GreeceJ“^In consequence when the nobles 
icreased their power at the expense of the kings, as they did 
early everywhere in the ninth and eighth centuries, from more 
r less the same causes as have operated aU over the world, the 
ingship either disappeared altogether or survived (as at Athens) 
i an unimportant priesthood and that generally not held by 
lembers of the old royal family. The peculiar kingship at 
parta, retaining the old duties and privileges, survived to the 
id of the classical period; in other places, as at Chalds and 
lyme in Asia Minor, we hear of kings as leaders in war at the 
id of the eighth century; Pheidon of Argos was one of the most 
awerfiol persons in Greece a generation later; but in general kings 
! a political force, as an important part of the constitution, had 
isappeared by about 800 b.g., and even Sparta, with only verbal 
laccuracy, is included among ‘the ancient republics of Greece’. 
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Still less was there any recognized distinction between the 
nobles and the rest of the citizens other than that of wealth and 
consequent influence. But this wealth and influence, combined 
with the requisite leisure, secured for them political power; the 
direction of affairs tended to remain in the hands of a group of 
powerful families, jealous of each other as in all oligarchies, 
determined not to allow one family to dominate the others, and 
oppressive to the poor.* Such’^oups of nobles ruled in most 
Greek states in the eighth and seventh centuries; but the fppling 
that all citizens have equal political rights, and that these should 
be exercised in a mass meeting, did not die; the mass meeting, 
in the open air, of all the citizens who wished or could find timp 
to attend, remained in theory the ultimate authority in 
every state, though it would have in practice more or less effect 
according to the influence and ability of the nobles. The whole 
people thus assembled formed the demos, a term as applicable 
to Sparta or Thebes as to later democratic Athens. Leadership 
in war must be given to individuals, the day-to-day work of the 
state must be done by them; offices are created and men elected 

* It has been one of the discomforts of the race of man that the development of 
civilization has depended upon agriculture, that is, upon digging in the ground, 
for which his figure is so badly suited. Not till the invention of the cattle-drawn 
plough was his labour lightened, then by the hoe, the reaper, the binder, the 
thresher; and still he must dig and bend his body in vineyard and the cabbage- 
patch. The himter, riding his horse over the plains, has always despised the digger, 
though often envied and robbed him of his wealth and security; but more than iis: 
the rich of the agricultural community, who have no need to dig themselves, 
despise, while they depend on, the bent back, and (whether or not they inherit the 
hunter’s instinct) take to riding and hunting for pleasure, as for nomad men it had 
been their necessity. The rich develop the Herrenmoral^ the contempt for work 
which bows the back or keeps a man in a shop (though paradoxically enough, a 
sentimental feeling is felt for peasants, denied to masons, carpenters, and clerks, 
though their occupation may be less damaging to the body). Even in democratic 
Athens the small-headed himting type survived: the rich were allowed to form 
a cavalry corps, partly for use in warfare, largely as an ornament to the State— 
the rich man must go about on a horse. But by that time the Herrenmoral was gone; 
the cavalry were allowed by the democracy, their privileges a gift, toys for children 
firom Uncle Demos; ga ll a n t and valuable as their conduct often was in battle. (The 
Henenmoral was revived, in sophistry, at the end of the fifth century and was vividly 
portrayed by Plato; but this had no coimexion with the old. This was theory, that 
had once been instinct; this was individual, the older had belonged to a class, and 
whereas the noble would have been lost without his fellows, the sophistical ‘master’ 
would have gained by the elimination of his riods.) 
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to them. The old council of the Elders became a definite part 
of the constitution of states, the BouU. In oligarchies a few 
families secured for themselves a monopoly of office and of 
membership of the BoulS, and by their experience and skill con- 
trolled the assembly. But ultimate authority was never dele- 
gated; there were representatives of the state, but not with full 
powers like a parliament; and even in the oligarchies the assembly 
of all citizens often retained the power of decision in what were 
felt to be the two vital matters — peace or war, and sentence of 
death or banishment on a citizen, that is, a final judgement on 
one of their own number. Conversely, all citizens had equal 
civil rights and duties: none could be sentenced to death or 
banishment except by the vote of all his fellows, none could be 
imprisoned,* all had the same right of appeal to legal tribunals; 
aU must serve the state in time of war. 

To the end of the eighth century, everywhere, and till much 
later in many places, there was a predonunantly agricultural 
society in the Greek world, based in each state on kinship and 
the ownership of land. But the Greeks had two gifts to a more 
marked degree than other men: for sociability and for politics 
(not for statesmanship), both dependent on their being great 
talkers. The first made all the farmers live in \’illages, not in 
isolated farm-dwellings surrounded by their fields, and those 
villages lively with social intercourse; men lived in the street 
and the market-place, not each one isolated with his own family 
in his own home: an open-air life (a point to be emphasized for 
Englishmen: all foreigners note that we think of a street as 
something to pass through, not to stop and talk in, still less to 
sit in). The second gift sent men to some one central place in 
their community, to discuss public affairs; hence the rise of 
towns — one, and one only in each state; which, as the political 
centre, had the name of the state. Religious festivals, too, were 
occasions for all men to meet in a centre— in villages for the 

* The Greeks did not use imprisonment as a punishmentj and only for rare 
ofTences could a citizen be arrested and kept in prison pending trial. For murder 
or treason the punishment was death or exile; for almost all other offences, as for 
Tyn‘QtaV#m m poUtics or waT, a fine. We do not know that crime was thereby en- 
couraged. 
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smaller, in the town for the greater festivals. The Greeks aJsc 
discovered, or developed, another natural gift, for manufacture 
and commerce, helped by and itself helping the growth of the 
town. They had always been a race of seafarernf aU but some 
of them in continental Greece, and the Aegean Sea, with its long 
indented coast-line, its many islands, and numberless bays and 
shelters, is a natural training-grormd for sailors. First among 
themselves, then with the peoples of the Levant, in the western 
Mediterranean, and in the Black Sea, they soon renewed and 
surpassed the old trading activity of the Bronze Age. ^he towns 
then grew rapidly in size and importance; they were surroimded 
with walls and adorned with temples and public buildings; and 
town-life, with all that it meant for development of manufacture 
and trade, of intercourse with strangers, of politics, and of in- 
tellectual and artistic activity became a characteristic of the 
majority of states; so that ‘city-state’ has become the term com- 
monly used to describe the particular form of Greek society. 
Yet it is misleading; for it ignores not only many communities 
which were not backwaters, but ftiUy members of the Greek 
world, such as Phods, Boeotia, Elis, Arcadia, which never or 
not tiU quite late developed a dty-life, but also the importance 
of the land in those communities which did. It ignores the fact 
that, in spite of town-life, the development of manufacture and 
trade, the consequent influx of fordgn settlers and of slaves in 
large numbers, in the one, and thdr almost complete absence 
in the other, in sodal structure Athens and Phocis were ftmda- 
mentally alike, however different became their outlook on life 
and their achievement. It implies that the Greek idea of the 
state was a dty as the kernel, with more or less territory around 
to support it with food and give it air to breathe; but in reality, 
the land was the essential, the dty only the place where men 
met to discuss, at first public affairs, then everything under the 
sun; and only in a few states, of exceptional political, commer- 
cial, or intellectual activity, was the city as such, of greater im- 
portance than the land and its cultiure.' 

* The history of the word wiAts is instructive: it means properly a staU^ not a dty, 
and applies as much to rural Phocis as to Athens or Miletus; but it implies a centre, 
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Lastly, one of the most important contributions of the Greeks 
to human development, during this formation period, at first 
unconsciously, later consciously and logically, they established 
the principle of constitutional government — the coexistence of 
law and liberty within the community { a.vap)(ov Se- 
aworovfievov): the idea, that is, that the authority in a state, 
whether it be mass-meeting or council, democratic or oligarchic, 
or monarch (with stated pri\’ileges, as the Greeks said), the 
authority which enforces law, should itself be law-abiding and 
should exhibit a rational organization; the supreme authority 
must obey its own laws, decrees, and regulations, and not be a 
law unto itself. Once and once only — after Arginusae — the 
Athenian ecclesia refused this, and declared, like any despot, that 
it could do what it liked. - 

m. THE GREEK EXPANSION (SEVENTH CENTURY B.C.) 

Already by the end of the eighth century tw'O causes were 
operating which led to a wide and very rapid expansion of the 
Greeks over the greater part of the Mediterranean: trade and 
adventure were extending man’s knowledge of distant lands — 
Egypt, the Black Sea, Italy and the west — and the growth 
of population was too great for the narrow valleys and plains 
of Greece to support it. We may surmise that the former cause 
was of more importance with the states of Asia Minor in their 

which a state must have, and so would not be used of the Aetolians or Acamanians 
of the classical period, nor of barbarous tribes; though the centre itself was not, 
strictly, the polis. But with the growth of town-life and all that it meant in politics 
and intellectual activity for the Greeks, polis came to imply a ‘state grouped round 
a city*, and then, just a city or town (as it was often used for the acropolis of a state) ; 
and conversely, it was never used of larger territorial states, as h^lacedonia, Lydia, 
or Persia. 

For example: the Arcadians (or rather the Arcadians with exception of and 

Mantinea) are said by Aristotle to have formed an idvost a people, until the founda- 
tion of Megalopolis as a political centre, when they became a iroXis* The v 6 h.s is 
not M^opolis, but ol ’Ap/co8es; yet the change in the m e a n i ng of the word can be 
seen clearly in the very name given to the new centre. Compare also Aristotle’s 
phrase {Pol. i. 2 . 8): S’ ^ rrXeUvwv Koivotvia riX<tos ^817. 

TA tfp no word corresponding to urbs was the city proper (the Greek 
ooTu). Yet in Rome the idea of the city as the centre of the state was stronger th a n 
in Greece, as is shown by the restrictions on the use of the consular impenum and 
of the power of the tribunes of the plebs. 
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fertile valleys (unless they were hemmed in by the Asiatic 
peoples), the latter with those of the mainland and the Cyclades; 
and that civil strife, provoked by the absorption of estates by the 
rich and the desperation of landless men, sent many a rngn 
abroad in quest for better conditions than he could find at home. 
Certainly the greater part of the colonies were founded to give 
the settlers land, not as trading stations; the great increase in 
trade took place in the sixth to the fourth centuries and was a 
consequence, largely, of the colonization; it did not precede it. 
It was an ancient jest at the expense of the Megarians that they 
must have been blind men who founded Chalcedon, on the 
Asiatic shore of the Bosporus, before Byzantium. But for men 
who were looking for land rather than commercial centres it is 
not surprising. Messene also, controlling the straits, was founded 
later than the colonies in the rich agricultural land of south 
Italy and Sicily. Afterwards, with the increase of trade, sites 
were chosen to this end as well, and some of the farthest settle- 
ments, on the north coast of the Black Sea and in Spain, were 
nothing but trading stations. The Greeks scarcely penetrated 
the interior in any direction: they traded far inland, up the 
Danube as far as, and beyond the Iron Gates, and the great 
rivers of south Russia to Kieff and the Pripet marshes (as far as 
they could go by river), into Asia and Egypt, Italy, Gaul (by 
the Rhone valley to the Jura), Spain, North Africa, and the 
Atlantic coast of Africa; and many individual Greeks must have 
travelled far. But the settlements were all on the coast; in the 
main doubtless because the inhabitants of the interior opposed 
them, partly because they were afraid of being isolated, cut off 
firom the rest of the Greek world. Even in the toe of Italy, 
though there were wealthy Greek states on both the south and 
west coasts and communication between these two was constant, 
the Bruttians and Lucanians held their own; and in Sicily, 
with the Greeks on three sides of them, the native Sicels and 
Sicans kept the interior. As Plato said: ‘we Greeks occupy but 
a small part of the whole world, a hollow between Phasis and 
the Pillars of Heracles, dwelling round the sea like ants or 
fi:ogs round a marsh.’ 
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A colony was seldom an official settlement by the state; rather 
a group of men, some with knowledge gained from trade, others 
excited by the hope of better things, set out, with the blessing 
of the authorities at home, to found a new state. Often groups 
of men from different cities combined in the settlement. A new 
state thus formded was politically independent from the first, 
both of its neighbours and of its parent city. Naturally the 
colonists would tend to keep up their connexion wth their kins- 
men at home, and look to them for support, and would at first 
at any rate trade principally wth them, to their mutual advan- 
tage. The memory of their original home was never lost. But 
the colony was never subject to the parent-city, nor formed part 
with it of a political unit; with a new colony yet another fresh 
state was founded. 

The states from which the majority of the colonies were 
founded were Miletus (the greatest colonizer of them all), princi- 
pally in the Propontis and the Black Sea, where there were 
numerous settlements,* and one or two other Ionian cities, Samos, 
Chios, Colophon, and Phocaea — ^the last chiefly in the west, 
where early in the sixth century she founded Massalia (Mar- 
seilles) ; Rhodes and the adjacent Dorian cities, in Sicily; Andros 
and Paros of the Cyclades, on the north coast of the Aegean; 
Chalcis and Eretria, in Macedonia and Chalddice and in the 
west; Megara, in the Propontis and Sicily; Corinth, principally 
in the west — Corcyra, the Epirote coast and Sicily (where Syra- 
cuse was a Corinthian colony); and the Achaean states in the 
north-west Peloponnese, from whom came, though with the 
assistance of many emigrants from dsewhere, most of the setders 
in the rich cities of south Italy. An interesting colony was 
Tarentum, founded by Sparta after the conquest of Messenia, 
as a home, we are told, for large numbers of half-Spartans, 

* We possess among the records of Miletus a decree of ApoUonia on the Pro- 
pontis, stating how they inquired of the Milesians about their ongin and the latter 
^having looked up the histories of these matters and the other records, answered 
that our city is in truth a colony of theirs, by the action of our forefathers; at the 
time when they sent out an espedition into the r^ons about the Hellespont and 
the Propontis and conquered with the spear the barbarian natives and founded 
both our state and the other Greek states as well/ 
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illegitimate children of Spartiates, who had no place in the 
Spartan state. Many of the conquered Messenians also settled 
in Italy. Others before the conquest had joined Samos in the 
colonization of Rhegium, driven out it is said by their fellow 
countrymen because they were so lacking in patriotic fervour 
as to suggest that satisfaction should be given to Sparta for a 
sacrilegious violation by some Messenians on Spartan territory. 
Different from all these settlemeiits were Naucratis and Daphnae 
(later absorbed in Naucratis) in the Nile Delta, not colonies but 
trading-stations within Egyptian territory, with self-government 
granted by the Egyptian kings. Naucratis was an international 
foundation, several states being represented there (Miletus again 
first in the field about 700 b.c. or earlier) and each retaining its 
identity within the town; for governing magistrates were repre- 
sentatives of all the states contributing to the common treasury 
and participating in the common council-chamber called 
Hellenion. 

By the beginning of the sixth century all the northern shores 
of the Mediterranean and Black Seas, except in the Adriatic, 
Etruria, and most of Spain, were studded with Greek colonies, 
largely, especially at first, agricultural settlements (often, as with 
Sybaris, with native inhabitants as workers jn the fields); and 
in the Levant Cyprus and the southern coast of Asia Minor were 
largely Greek (both having been within the sphere of the Greek 
Bronze Age culture, and the Greek element being now strength- 
ened by further colonization); in Egypt, the Greeks traded 
through Naucratis; west of Egypt, in the only district on the 
south Mediterranean shores which they colonized, Gyrene was 
Greek. Elsewhere the Phoenicians stayed them, whose great 
colony Carthage already dominated the southern Mediterranean 
anri Spain, and had secured a foothold in western Sicily firom 
which the Greeks were destined never to expel them. Their 
other great enemy in the west was Etruria, though she traded 
fireely with them and was profoundly influenced by their culture. 

• Though land-hunger, over-population, and neighbourly waw 
had been the predominant motives in this sudden and rapid 
expansion, and though agriculture was the mainstay of many of 
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the new colonies — Sicily remained predominantly agricultural 
even after the growth of the big cities — yet trade naturally grew 
as rapidly — ^partly indeed to supplement the always poor yield of 
com in Greece proper, who imported largely from Sicily, south 
Russia, and Egypt, partly to send to the Aegean the iron and 
timber needed by a growing manufacture — ^iron from Etruria, 
timber from Macedonia, where it can be floated down the rivers 
so much more easily than in the well-forested areas in western 
Greece. The chief trading states were Miletus, Phocaea, and 
Samos (all over the Mediterranean), Aegina (principally in the 
east), Chalcis, Eretria, and Corinth; and of the colonies, Byzan- 
tium, Sinope, Panticapaeum (Kertch), and Odessus (Costanza) 
in the Black Sea, Naucratis in Egypt, Tarentum, Sybaris, Syra- 
cuse, Cumae, and Massalia in the west. In this again the 
Phoenicians were their greatest rivals. Everywhere, except in 
Asia Minor and Egypt, the colonies were in contact with peoples 
much less developed than themselves, often quite barbarous, and 
their influence on these peoples was great and lasting — and in 
one case, that of Italy, of supreme importance to the subsequent 
history of Europe. But immediately, the commerce of the colonies 
was chiefly with the cities of old Greece (which includes the 
Asia Minor coast-line) and with Egypt, and its rapid expansion 
affected greatly the character of those cities principally engaged 
in it, and the structure of their societies. Coinage had been 
introduced from Lydia at the end of the eighth century, and in 
continental Greece was first struck by Pheidon King of Argos in 
Aegina early in the seventh century. From there the new system 
spread rapidly through the Greek world, and helped greatly in 
Ae increase of commerce. 

(A word should be said here of Greek sai lin g, which is often 
misunderstood. It is often said that the Greeks scarcely dared 
to leave the sight of land, that they hugged the coast or sailed 
but from one island to another with the objective visible long 
before they had lost sight of their point of departure; it is asserted 
or implied that all trade between east and 'jvest passed by the 
Isthmus of Corinth, through the Gulf, and up the west coast to 
Corcyra, thence hurriedly to the Itahan coast at B rindisi , and 
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along the ins-and-outs of that coast to Sicily and Etruria. This 
is not so: Miletus and Samos (incidentally the one early the 
enemy, the other the ally of Corinth) traded direct with Sybaris, 
Sicily, and Etruria, sailing round the south of the Peloponnese 
and across the Ionian and Tyrrhenian Seas (neither Brindisi nor 
Otranto were Greek settlements); others sailed from Aegina by 
Rhodes and thence straight to Egypt, others from Byzantium 
across the Black Sea to Kertch, others from Sicily to Marseilles 
or Spain. So did merchantmen always travel, across the open 
sea when necessary; they did not load and unload goods more 
than they could help. The source of the modem error is the 
practice of the Greek warship: that did hug the coast and go 
from island to island; but not because they were afraid of the 
open sea, but for a very different and practical reason. The 
warship had a crew of nearly 200, for it was rowed (whereas the 
merchantmen sailed, with a crew of a dozen or twenty); it was 
built to be speedy, light, and easy of manoeuvre in battle, not 
for long sea-voyages. Hence there was no room on board for 
large stores of food and, above all, for water, no means of 
cooking for so large a number of men, no room for sleep. 
Wherever possible, therefore, the crews landed for their meals, 
and had to know where they were landing, and could never be 
for long away from shore. But it was otherwise with merchant 
vessels under sail.') 

By the beginning of the sixth century the Greek world showed 
a social variety equal to that of the climates and environments 
of the many states: Aetolia and Epirus, backward, haJf-nomadic, 
with little political organization, little intercourse with the out- 

* The Greeks, however, were not true explorers. After the great colonization 
period just described, their geographical knowledge was hardly extended before 
Alexander the Great, in spite of Hecataeus and Herodotus; little exploration was 
undertaken for its own sake or for trade, except the journey of Pytheas of Massalia 
as far as Britain and Scandinavia in the second half of the fourth century. Till then 
the Greeks had not often been beyond Gibraltar, though the Carthaginians had. 
Later again, under the Ptolemies and in the first centuries of our era, they extended 
their trade by sea in the East, to India, Ceylon, Malaya, and southern China. 

But this is not to say that the Greeis did not like the sea (Homer is very much 
at home there), or that their trade was insignificant. It may be noted that much 
of their sea-borne trade was in heavy goods, timber and marble. Their largest 
boats were of about 500 tons burden. 
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side world; Phocis and Boeotia, lands of peasant farmers, though 
towns were becoming important, and the Boeotian poet Hesiod 
belonged to all Greece; Thessaly, with its noble landowners, 
living in estates cultivated by their serfs; Argos, with a more 
highly developed political life, but still in the main agricultural; 
Corinth and Chalds, manufacturing and commercial, with an 
extensive trade; some of the Cyclades, Naxos, Paros, Siphnos 
with its mines, growing in prosperity; Chios, rich, agricultural, 
aristocratic, quiet; Lesbos less quiet, with a lively intellectual 
activity culminating in the seventh century in the poetry of 
Sappho and Alcaeus; Miletus and the other Ionian towns, the 
most active states in Greece, with both agriculture and manu- 
facture, trading everywhere, intellectual and alert, the neigh- 
bours of the civilized coxmtries of the Orient; the cities in Thrace 
agricultural mainly in the west, commercial in the east (Byzan- 
tium now rising in importance) with barbarians for neighbours; 
those on the Black Sea in a climate and environment quite 
different from the Mediterranean, sending timber and com 
there (and slaves later), and receiving oil and wine; Crete 
divided into fifty and more different states, with interesting 
Dorian institutions and an early development of law and judicial 
procedure, but with little of the activity and none of the brilli- 
ance of the Minoan Age; Cyrene, the most isolated of the Greek 
colonies, but with trade connexions in Laconia; Sicily now half 
of it Greek, soon to be one of the wealthiest parts of the Greek 
world; Sybaris, already as wealthy as any Greek tovm, depend- 
ing on agriculture as much as on trade, but townsmen and un- 
stable, who gave to the world little beyond a name for luxury; 
other Greek cities in Italy, Locri, Croton, Elea, Cumae, almost 
as prosperous and of more solid achievement; Massalia in Gaul, 
the most distant of the colonies, but with a lively trade with the 
rest of Greece. Sparta and Athens have not yet developed those 
particular qualities which made them later at once the most 
powerful and the most interesting of the Greek states. 

These hundreds of communities were all of them politically 
independent states, each with its own government and institu- 
tions, its own armed forces, its own religious festivals, its own 
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currency, even its own calendar; not only did the currencies 
differ, but there were at least four standards, and neighbours did 
not adopt the same; the Aeginetan, Corinthian, and Attic stater 
were all different — a singular hindrance to trade; not only were 
the names of the months various, but their periods did not 
necessarily coincide, for there were many different systems of 
fitting the months into the solar year. Most of these states were 
extremely small; Sparta was the only true territorial state after 
the absorption of Messenia — then one-third of the Peloponnesc 
formed a single state; Athens had a territory of about 1,000 
square miles, as large as Essex; Boeotia wzis larger, but was a 
loose confederacy of states, not a single whole; Corinth had an 
area of 300 square miles, Sicyon its neighbour of 140, Phlius of 
70; Chios about 300 square miles, formed one state; but on 
Lesbos which is rather larger, there were five, often at enmity; 
most of the Cyclades formed each one state, but there were 
four on Ceos, which is only 70 square miles in extent, with 
different currencies (still, they lived in friendship). Athens in 
the middle of the fifth century was the most populous of the 
Greek states, Syracuse and a few others not far behind; she had 
then about 45,000 adult male citizens, and her total population, 
men, women, and children, citizens, resident foreigners, and 
slaves, probably did not reach 300,000. Most of the states were 
much smaller: many had not more than 2,000-4,000 citizens, 
many had fewer (citizen armies 500-1,000 strong were quite 
common). 

This extreme division and splitting up was peculiar to the 
Greeks and universal with them, contrasting markedly with the 
huge territorial empires in contact with them on the east and 
the wide lands of the barbarians who were their neighbours in 
the north. It was dear to them for two reasons: it made possible 
the only kind of political life they cared for, where every citizen 
had the opportunity to take a personal part in public affairs and 
did not delegate his functions (not for &e sake of efficiency, nor 
even mainly because such was the right and duty of every one, 
but because politics, like philosophy, letters, music, and games, 
was part of the good life); and beyond this, each state had a 
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personality as it were of its own, an individuality, precious to its 
members, and interesting to the philosophic observer. (Plato 
and Aristotle, as different in temperament from each other as 
superior to the average man in outlook, both accepted the small 
state readily, as a matter of course.) Not only must both an 
Athenian and an Argive have a state in which to live and (since 
politics are part of life) to take part in public affairs, and geo- 
graphical distance alone makes it impossible for an Athenian 
to take any active part in life at Argos, or an Argive in Athens, 
but Argos and Athens have each a personality, a soul, which 
would be lost by absorption in a larger unity. So that 

each city-state claimed from its neighbours the full recognition of its 
freedom and autonomy, its right to manage its own affairs as it 
would. And this claim was not only fiercely held, but in point of fact 
readily admitted. For the city-state, while intolerant of any division 
of authority within its borders, was tolerant of its neighbours’ inde- 
pendence. The will to defend exceeded the will to attack. In fact 
the instinct of territorial expansion . . . was singularly weak among 
the Greek city-states. The Greeks lacked the sense of the political 
significance of territorial extent. The more conscious they became 
of the social unity of their state and religion the less they desired 
expansion, for expansion meant relaxing the intensity of their 
common life. They were prepared to dominate their neighbours, 
but not to absorb them, still less to surrender their individuality 
in a larger union. ^ 

Since neighbourly quarrels and jealousies were not less com- 
mon among the Greeks than among other people, wars between 
the states were frequent, as frequent as the helpless regrets the 
Greeks themselves expressed at their occurrence. Yet through 
it all they had a very real sense of their unity, that all Greeks 
were essentially one in race, language, religion, and culture. A 
Greek was recognizable everywhere, acceptable anywhere in the 
Greek world. There was little state-patriotism (as opposed to 
national, Greek patriotism) about either their religion or their 
art or science. An Athenian regarded Athena as particularly 
the protectress of his city; but he did not express surprise or 


* Adcock, CkarMdge Ancient History ^ vol. iii, p. 698. 
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indignation at her worship by other men; the Greek gods were 
singularly impartial between Greek states at war (and between 
Greek and non-Greek). Sappho was soon ‘the poetess’ for all 
Greece, as Homer was ‘the poet’. Pindar wrote for men of every 
city. It was not thought worth noting as particularly liberal 
that Anaxagoras of Clazomenae, Protagoras of Abdera, and 
Polygnotus of Thasos worked in Athens, Pheidias of Athens in 
Elis.* This unity of Hellenism is expressed most clearly in the 
possession of Homer, whose epics, as has been said, were a 
legacy to all Greece, and in the sanctuaries at Delphi and 
Olympia. At both of these the central temples were built by 
the aid of states all over the Greek world, the smaller buildings 
and shrines by individual states; there Massalia and Syracuse, 
Croton, Gyrene, Sparta, Corinth, Athens, Argos, and Thebes, 
Miletus and Chios, Rhodes, Byzantium, and Sinope all had 
their part. At the one, Apollo, at the other, Zeus were the gods of 
the whole Greek world; at Delphi Apollo welcomed strangers too 
and was richly rewarded, Olympia was sacred to Greeks alone. 

At Delphi met the Amphictyonic or Neighbours’ Council, 
twice yesurly — delegates from the different states or rather groups 
of the Greek world; a council which in happier conditions might 
have done something to assuage the incessant quarrelling of 
states, but in fact often helped to inflame it. 

At Olympia, in the valley of the Alpheus, in one of the most 
beautiful spots in western Greece, every four years, in the height 
of summer, was held the great festival of the Olympic Games, 
religious in origin, but secular in spirit, in which athletes from 
every part of Greece, but only Greeks, competed. It was founded 
we are told (and there is no good reason to doubt the date) in 

* In his recent book on Aristophanes, Professor Gilbert Murray, referring to the 
freedom with which the dramatist, in the midst of a bitterly fought war, could 
express the enemy’s point of view and the need for peace, and not even forfeit 
applause, writes (p. 31) that this would be ‘impossible in our own time, . . . and 
scarcely possible in any other period of history. . . . This is one of the points in which 
Athens definitely reached a higher level of toleration than any other society known 
to us.’ This is indeed true; yet it exaggerates the spirit of nationalism in the in- 
dividual Greek states. Greeks as a whole were much more conscious of their unity 
than modem Europeans as a whole; and our present nationalism is a comparatively 
recent growth, almost peculiar to our own time. 
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776 B.c. We have the names of many victors in the short foot- 
race: at first men from Elis, Arcadia, and Messenia (before its 
conquest by Sparta), neighbouring states; then towards the end 
of the century begins the long series of Spartan victories; then 
the rest of the Peloponnese, then Boeotia, Thessaly, Attica, and 
later Sicily and Italy — a truly universal Greek festival, where 
men competed as individuals, not as representatives of states. 

It was, moreover, this love of athletic games, of contests in run- 
ning, jumping, wrestling, and boxing, throwing the discus and 
the javelin, more rarely riding, which especially distinguished 
the Greeks from all their contemporaries. Hunting, with horses 
or hounds, and other field sports they also loved; this many 
eastern peoples, but not the Romans, shared with them. But 
there were no gymnasia among the Egyptians, the Asiatics, the 
Thracians, the Carthaginians, or the Italians; nor any later in 
Rome, nor in Christian nations, tiU at any rate quite modem 
times. But they were everywhere in Greece, in every state, great 
or small, urban or rural; square open spaces (of course open to 
the air) , the more elaborate with colonnades along the sides and 
dressing-rooms and bathrooms; there from early youth all men 
practised games, naked (this also both un-barbarian and un- 
christian); the Greeks had an unaffected cult of the body, as 
of the mind; and the extraordinary interest shown by the Greek 
artist, both sculptor and painter, in the human body, its pro- 
portions, all its possible twists and movements— particularly in 
the second half of the sixth century and the beginning of the 
fifth, when they were all discovering new and delightful possi- 
bilities in art— was a sign of the same feeling, and also largely 
conditioned by it. Nothing like this use of leisure has been since 
known; for the interest of the Renaissance painters of Italy in 
the human body was an academic one, arising from the revival 
of interest in the classic past, not from contemporary life. Sunlit 
happiness, for those who could afford the time; and, as Greece 
rarely or never gives us one side of the picture only, contrast 
the hard life of the poor, the close-fisted peasant and the envious 
labourer of the town: contrast Homer (for all his humanity) and 
Sappho with Hesiod the sour-hearted farmer. 
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What was a graceful use of leisure to the majority became 
naturally the chief occupation of the few who were good enough 
to win prizes (generally crowns of oak-leaves or olive) ; and every 
city had its annual contests; most of them local affairs, but some 
of national importance; four, the Olympian, the Pythian at 
Delphi, the Isthmian at the Isthmus of Corinth, and the Nemean 
nearby, were recognized especially as belonging to all Greece; 
of these the Olympian was the chief. Attempts were made now 
and again to turn this great festival to political uses, as by 
Pheidon of Argos; and Delphi was often the scene and the 
occasion of conflict. The Isthmian festival of 390 b.c. fell due 
in the midst of a fierce war of which Corinth was the centre; 
Agesilaus of Sparta was master of the sanctuary, the Corinthians 
shut up within their walls. With Agesilaus’ support, the exiled 
Corinthian oligarchs celebrated the games; on his departure the 
democrats (supported by Argos) celebrated them again, declar- 
ing the other null and void: so that in that year some competitors 
were twice beaten, some twice proclaimed as victors, which 
shows both the intensity of party feeling and that in spite of a 
war involving nearly every state in the Peloponnese and central 
Greece, the games went on; there was an oasis of peace. In 
essentials all four places remained true to their character as 
homes of religious and athletic festivals, and to their position as 
belonging to the whole Greek world. 


IV. GREEK RELIGION 

The Olympic festival was of sacred origin, held in honour of 
a god; so were all the others, national and local, athletic or 
dramatic and musical; hardly a race was run, or a play acted, 
but in honour of the gods; and some account is necessary of this 
religion which so pervaded the life of the Greeks. It is of mixed 
origin, as the people themselves, though as with all their in- 
stitutions, it is impossible to attribute with certainty any one 
element of their rdigion to a particular section of the race; for 
those sections that we can more or less distinguish, Cretans, 
Mycenaeans, Dorians, and others, were already mixed before 
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they emerge into history, and of the nature of the mixture we 
are ignorant. What is important is the religion of the Greeks 
as we know them, from the time of Homer onwards. Yet there 
is clearly much in the religion of the Bronze Age in Greece 
which lasted into classical times; indeed, it is in religion that we 
can best see the continuity of Greek civilization. This Aegean 
religion can be described, provided that we remember our limita- 
tions: first, and this cannot be too often emphasized, that in the 
absence of the written record we may misunderstand or only 
partially understand the evidence; and secondly, that even 
though we admit that the mainland peoples were in origin 
culturally distinct (and perhaps racially too, though that matters 
little) from the Cretans, since we do not know what they were 
like before their arrival in Greece, or rather before their contact 
with Crete, we cannot define and isolate their several contribu- 
tions to classical Greece. 

Our evidence for Aegean religion consists in sacred localities 
which have been excavated and examined, mountain-caves, and 
sanctuaries in palaces, in cult-implements or symbols and cult- 
idols dedicated at these sacred places, in representations in art 
of religious practice (mostly on intaglio stones), and in tombs 
and the evidence for continued attention paid them. The cave- 
sanctuaries in the mountains (almost confined to Crete, as far 
as we know at present) show the most primitive form of worship 
though they continued to be held sacred to the end of the Minoan 
Age, and some of them down to classical times; perhaps tended 
most by peasants and shepherds, who have at all times and in 
most countries regarded particular localities as sacred and made 
offerings in them, to induce good fortune or to ward off bad. 
More important are the palace shrines. In every palace in 
Crete, in the congeries of rooms, has been found one or more 
which can be recognized as shrines, cont ainin g altar, images of 
the god, cult-objects (implements or symbols), and votive offer- 
ings.^ On the other hand, no public shrines, outside the area of 

* In only one palace of the mainland, at Asine in the Argolid, has a shrine been 
certainly identified; but this is probably accidental, due to the greater destruction 
of the mainland palaces, caused by the continued occupation of Mycenae, Tiryns, 
Thebes, and other sites in classical times. 
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a palace, are known, either in Crete or on the mainland;' there 
are no temples. From which we may conclude that the principal 
religious cults were domestic and that the state-cults were ab- 
sorbed in the private cult of the royal house; public religious 
ceremonies, universal in later times, seem to have been unim- 
portant. The cult-objects, in particular those found most fre- 
quently, the horns of consecration and the double axe, are also 
quite foreign to classical rites. In the cult-images, however 
(always small statuettes, for, as has been said above, large-scale 
sculpture was never developed in Crete, despite the continued 
influence of Egypt), and in representations of religious cere- 
mordes, there is much that shows the continuity of religious ideas 
from the Bronze Age to classical times: in general, because the 
gods are already anthropomorphic, and in many cases, as so 
often in the classical age, it is difficult, in the absence of other 
evidence, to say whether a figure represents a god or a mortal— 
it is the doubt which is instructive;^ and because men do not 
kneel or prostrate themselves in worship; in particular, because 
we can trace back certain classical cults and ideas to their Cretan 
origins, the worship of Artemis to that of the Minoan goddess of 
the mountains and wild nature, even so Olympian a deity as 
Athena to the snake-goddess of Crete. But this last gives a warn- 
ing: the veneration for the snake as the guardian of the house, 
and its association with a goddess in the domestic cult, seems to 
have been common in both Minoan and classical times, and very 
similar in both; but Athena, despite her origin, is not like the 
Cretan snake-goddess, and the difference in the development is 
more important than the community of. origin. On the other 
hand, Olympian Artemis is in many ways like her Minoan 
predecessor, the huntress goddess who is at the same time the 
protector of wild animals, those animals often represented as 
monsters, as griffins and sphinxes, or lions (equally with the 
monsters foreign to Crete), borrowed from Egypt or Asia, and 

* A possible exception is Goumia in Crete, where the shrine, in all other respects 
similar to the others, was here apparently in a place open to the public. 

* We also get in Minoan, as in later art, gods and mortals together, but with the 
idea that the gods are invisible. Anthropomorphism was not so crude as it is 
sometimes represented. 
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heraldically placed (as on the Lion Gate at Mycenae), a device 
also borrowed from the east. Birds as well are associated with 
Minoan deities, as with Athena and Zeus, and sometimes seem 
to represent the epiphany of a god, though, perhaps significantly, 
found more often in Mycenae than in Crete. In Minoan religion, 
or in its representation at least, the goddesses are of far greater 
importance than the gods. 

In addition to these anthropomorphic gods there is evidence 
for some kind of tree and pillar cult; that is to say, whereas in 
many cases the tree or pillar drawn may be an artistic conven- 
tion to indicate a grove or shrine, or may be regarded as sacred 
to a deity, there are others in which worship is apparently being 
given to the trees or pillars themselves — they are looked upon as 
gods. Again, there are indications of an animal-cult, representa- 
tions of mythical beasts, as griffins, in procession, or of men 
dressed up as beasts. These are instances where the absence of 
any written evidence may lead us far astray in our interpreta- 
tions of men’s thoughts. But we can say that if it is true that 
there existed side by side these several strata of religious thought, 
one so much more primitive, more superstitious than the other, 
such contradictions have existed in most ages and did in par- 
ticular in classical Greece. ^ 

In the elaboration of the tombs, especially on the meiinland, 
and in the offerings which continued to be made in them by 
later generations (in one case, in Attica, down to the fifth cen- 
tury, ceasing perhaps only with the exodus of the country 
population to Athens and Piraeus at the beginning of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war), we have evidence, difficult as it is to interpret, 
of a worship of the dead, such as was so prevalent in classical 
Greece in the form of ancestor-worship, both family and state- 
cults. But whereas in the latter a perfectly dear distinction 
was always made between the gods and the mortal dead — the 
‘heroes’— we cannot be so certain of this in the Bronze Age. 
Indeed in Crete at least, there is reason to suppose that the 
prince was regarded as a god after his death and so wor- 
shipped, a view which has been recently strer^thened by the 
discovery south of the palace of Gnossos of a tomb and a 
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goddess’s shrine above it which formed one building. But in 
no case is the difficulty of interpretation so great. Because 
of this worship of the king, of his sacred functions, of the 
existence of the palace-shrines and the absence of public ones, 
it has become common to speak of the ‘priest-kings’ of Cnossos, 
which suggests a theocratic society similar to the Egyptian; 
and an Egyptian origin has been suggested, probably enough, 
for the Cretan worship of the king as a god. But later Greek 
kings too had sacred functions in a very different type of 
society; and the deification of the king may be as well likened 
to that of the Hellenistic kings and Roman emperors, which 
was secular and political in character, quite unlike the Egyp- 
tian. The Cretans may have borrowed the idea, while altering 
its nature. We know a good deal of the external forms of 
Aegean religion, and, therefore, a little of its meaning; contrast 
Egyptian and Babylonian temples and tombs, impressive by 
their very size, magnificent in style, with the shrines and 
tombs of Greece; compare the representation in art of gods 
and religious rites, and it would seem that Aegean civilization 
was predominantly secular; only the tholos-tombs of the main- 
land are imposing — ^the religion, though it borrowed forms 
from the east, is quite unlike anything in Asia or Egypt. But we 
must confess that, for the greater part, its spiritual significance 
inevitably escapes us.* 

One further point of interest. At a number of places, mostly 
on the mainland — a cave-sanctuary on Ithaca, another near the 
old harbour of Cnossos, the tomb in Attica already referred to, 
at the shrines of Eleusis, Delphi, and Delos, and elsewhere, there 
is evidence that the cult was continuous from Aegean to classical 
times. In addition, in many Aegean cities, in Mycenae, Tiryns, 
Athens, perhaps the Heraeum in Argolis (the evidence for Crete 
is uncertain), a temple was built directly on the site of the old 
palace in which had been the shrine of the goddess. In few 
things does the latter Greece show a greater contrast with the 
old than in this matter of temples: stately buildings, within thrir 

I For a very different interpretation of the evidence see Sir A. Evans’s lecture, 
EarlUf Religion of Greece in the Light of Cretan Discoveries (Cambridge, 1931). 
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own sacred enclosure, public in character, so unlike the shrines 
inside the Aegean palaces. But there is continuity in the site.^ 
At Tiryns there is even some evidence that the walls of the old 
megaron were used for the temple of Hera, and that the old 
altar remained. And the architectural plan of a Greek temple 
with its forecourt and propylon is a development of the earlier 
megaron with its court and entrance. Most interesting of all is 
the case of Athens. There, on the Acropolis, directly over the 
foundations of the old palace was built the oldest temple of 
Athena Polias, the guardian of the city. Immediately adjoining 
it was the sacred enclosure of Erechtheus, a mythical king, still 
worshipped as a hero and ancestor. In the Odyssey Homer (for 
whom Erechtheus is already a mythical figure of the older 
civilization, older than the Trojan War) makes Athena go to 
Athens and there ‘enter the well-built house of Erechtheus’ — 
a memory fi:om the Aegean Age when the goddess dwelt in the 
king’s palace; in another passage (in the Hied) Erechtheus is the 
earth-bom hero, ward of Athena, and set by her in her own 
temple, there to be worshipped as a hero by the citizens of 
Athens. That is the idea of Homer’s own day: the goddess is 
guardian of the state, for the whole people, the prince her ward; 
earlier she had been herself housed and protected, as it were, 
by the prince.® 

Our first view of classical religion, as it appears suddenly, 
with all the light of the new-risen sun after the dark ages which 
succeeded the fall of the Mycenaeans, in Homer and the earliest 
archaeological evidence, reveals a world which is not only, in 
so many respects, in marked contrast to the earlier age, but is 
already highly developed. Gone are the old palace-shrines, the 
cult-symbols, the double-axe, the table of offerings, the horns 
of consecration, which are depicted on the religious scenes of 
the Bronze Age, as completely as the old dress, the sports, 
and the artistic conventions. The gods of Homer are clear- 
cut, individualized, each with his own functions, living in a 

* We may compare the very frequent cases of a similar continuity from pagan to 
Christian times. 

* See M. P. Nilsson, Mxmcatir-Myctmtm RBli^on, ch. xv. 
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world of their own; and the earliest monuments, from about 
the turn of the tenth and ninth centuries, or perhaps later 
show us the beginnings of the temple, and the cult-images of 
the god as a life-size statue in marble or bronze (this largdy 
due to renewed contact with Egypt), the separate sacred 
enclosure, belonging to the community, no longer the 
shrine hidden away within the vast labyrinth of the Aegean 
palace. 

For these individualized gods the inventive spirit of the Greeks 
had created (or perhaps one should say, elaborated) a mythology 
as varied and as lively as that for past generations of men. This 
also was something new, or at least stories about the gods are 
not to be found in Aegeam art. The stories are all human, and 
imply a complete anthropomorphic system; in turn they helped 
to humanize and individualize the deities. These eat and sleep, 
quarrel and make love; their actions are caused by motives both 
serious and trivial, good and bad, sometimes laughable (which 
must not be misunderstood: many peoples, the Greeks perhaps 
more than most, have known how to laugh at what they rever- 
enced).* This humanizing of the gods has, however, a twofold 
aspect: the more human, the less divine, and so the less revered, 
in some respects; but also the more human, the more rational. 
Homer’s gods, that is, belong to a rational, ordered world, a 
world from which fantsistic miracles and magic are alike absent; 
they are not inscrutable. Athena, and any other god, can assume 
what disguise she pleases to watch and help or hinder human 
effort; but no god, except in humorous tades, makes the sun 
stand still in the sky or prolongs the night beyond its norm. 
Poseidon is the god that controls the sea; he can whip it into 
a storm to wreck a human enemy (the protdg6 of another god); 
he does not make the seas divide and drown the enemies of Ids 
chosen people. He does not act outside the order of nature. 
For the Greek gods were not the aeators of the universe and its 
laws, nor any one god; but at best their guardian. They were 
not outside and above our universe; not in fact supernatural, 

* The satire of a Lucian against the gods, witty enough, yet cuts but little ice, 
for the jokes could have been, and had been, as happily made by believers. 
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but, though the most powerful beings in it, yet within nature, 
and therefore ultimatelysubject to its order.* Still more remark- 
able is the absence of magic in Homer; no trace of the magician 
and medicine-man is to be found in orthodox Greek religion, 
and scarcely any in the superstitious beliefs of the simple — and 
then mostly in the outlying parts of the Greek world — till the 
end of the Great Age, about the second century b.c., when with 
the decay alike of the received religion and of creative science, 
superstition, and with it magic, came into its own. Some of 
Homer’s stories are clearly developments of folk-tales, common 
to many peoples, in which a primitive magic played a part; but 
they have been humanized. 

These gods of Greece, who in their lives, full of incident and 
variety, seem so human, who are immortal only in that ichor 
runs in their veins instead of blood, that they drink nectar for 
wine, that even their steeds feed on ambrosia, who dwell on 
a sunny Greek mountain, where no rain falls, nor any snow, 
taller, more beautiful, stronger than men, these are the gods of 
mythology, not of worship; or rather are the gods seen as figures 
who take part in the human story, in an aspect naturally pro- 
minent in the epic of the Greek heroes.* But the same gods are 
objects of worship and religious belief; they who laugh and 
quarrel and use deceit (for some petty advantage) against both 
fellow god and human as light-heartedly as any man, they are 
also the guardians of the moral laws which are the foundation 
of society. They punish the murderer, lay low the tyrannical, 
protect the suppliant, above all they hate a lying spirit, and both 
see and punish the pegurer. The emphasis laid on this last is 
specially significant; for the pegurer is himself the only man 
who knows he is swesiring falsely; but the gods know too, and 
will punish in the end. 

* In mythology it is the enemies of the gods, Titans, Giants, Centaurs, and the 
like, who represent disorder and chaos; the gods are within the law. Analogously, 
it is the Gre^ who represent law against all ‘barbarians’. 

^ This aspect of the gods is seen most clearly in the shorter poems such as 
Demodocus’ song in the Odyss^^ and the Homeric Hymns, which are in no sense 
religious poems, but short stories in verse, told for amusement, not for instruction 
or as part of a rituah 
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It is characteristic that already in Homer, in this religioui 
aspect, the gods are scarcely individualized as they are in tin 
mythology. It is the gods as such, or the God, without a name 
who gives just rewards to good and evil, or else Zeus. For Zeus 
besides being the patriarchal head of the family of gods in thi 
story (who had so crudely supplanted his own father, Cronus, 
and so feebly keeps the peace among the others), is already the 
supreme god, lord of gods and men; and the lord of all manldnd. 
Hence, whereas at Troy the other gods take sides with the Greeks 
or Trojans, he keeps the scales even; hence, too, he is especially 
the god of strangers and of suppliants, of the mail who, at the 
moment unprotected by his own group, needs the protection 
of humanity. With all their individualizing of the gods, their 
clear-cut polytheism, with its temples and cults and festivals, 
Greek religious feeling had always a monotheistic tendency. 

The influence of Homer’s poetry on later ages was so great 
that his religious conceptions and mythology were accepted. 
Hesiod the Boeotian, writing perhaps within a century after him, 
in his Theogony, of the origin of the world, of gods and men, 
takes what he needs from Homer, adds much from other myths, 
many of them of a more primitive and savage character; and 
between them Homer and Hesiod were later regarded as having 
established the orthodox theology, or rather theogony of the 
Greeks,^ Throughout the classical period much of Greek religion, 
especially in its mythological side, remained almost unchanged. 
Yet Homer is representative of his period and class, the aristo- 
cratic society of Ionia in the tenth and ninth centuries; the gods 
have the virtues and powers, enhanced, of those aristocrats; and, 
since he was a poet and not a theologian, comprehensive as he 
was, he does not tell us everything of the religion even of that 
particular society. He has nothing, for example, of the cult 
either of nature-deities or of heroes and the dead. Yet there is 
every reason to believe that both were continuous from the 
Bronze Age, and both widespread and of great importance all 
over Greece. Besides the harvest and vintage festivals, we know 

* Only in this liniited sense, and then very misleadingly, can Homer be called 
the Bible of the Greeks. 
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of many of the general type common in most parts of the world, 
in which, in late autumn the death, in spring the rebirth of the 
forces of nature were celebrated, the former with mourning, the 
latter with joy; with the appropriate story and mythological 
divinities, of whom one. Demeter, the Earth-Mother, was already 
accepted among the Homeric gods; coimected with it was the 
story of her gift of com to mortals, and therewith the beginnings 
of settled life and civilization. It is characteristic of Greece that, 
though many primitive elements survived in the festival-rites 
(including those phallic elements so common in classical Greece, 
so conspicuously absent from Aegean religion and from Homer), 
yet the ideas connected with them were rationalized, practically 
humanized; there was no worship in joy or terror of blind, 
irrational forces of nature. A rite which originally could of itself 
compel or at least promote the fertility of nature, it had become 
in Greece a prayer for it. Religion is the expression of man’s 
thoughts and desires; primitive man, not yet conscious of indi- 
vidual personality in himself, worships impersonal forces, or seeks 
to control them, in the way he sees the activities of nature around 
him. The Greeks had long passed this stage; aware of themselves 
as individuals, they individualized their gods. Demeter the giver 
of com, Zeus the sender of rain, the ‘cloud-gatherer’ in a moun- 
tain coimtry where the clouds round the mountain-tops presage 
the fruitful shower. The cult of pure nature-gods, Ge or Rhea 
the earth, Helios the sim, Selene the moon, was rare in Greece, 
as was the cult of natural forces, Eros or Aphrodite, or Arcs (not 
so much the god of war as of violence, the lust and craelty of 
battle); they were all mythological, not cult-divinities, except in 
a few places. Nor did the Greeks seek in their rites to control 
their deities, or the forces they represented; they were conscious 
of the limitations of human power; their religion was already 
rational. 

The second important group of cults practically ignored by 
Homer, yet existent in his day, was that of the dead — ^the wor- 
shjp of ancestors as heroes or demi-gods. In Homer the dead 
are cremated, and though the funeral may be lavishly celebrated, 
yet there is no evidence for a continued cult at their tombs; 

I pp 
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individual dead are not invoked for aid; they all dwell m a 
shadowy underworld, disembodied spirits, for ever discontented 
that they are cut off from the life of this world. But the cult of 
the dead, which was at the same time and throughout the classi- 
cal period universal in Greece, where inhumation was always 
commoner than cremation, implied that the spirit of a dead 
man continued to dwell within his tomb, and could, to a greater 
or lesser degree, influence events; it could be invoked and must 
be tended. The more powerful a man had been in life, tha t is, 
in a reflective age, the more powerful for good, for the benefit 
of his fellow men, the more influential his spirit after death. 
There was no confusion in thought of heroes and gods; heroes 
had been mortal men; and above all their influence was local; 
where their bones were, there must they be invoked, there only 
could they give aid — Whence the elaborate play-acting to bring 
the supposed bones of Orestes to Sparta, those of some very tall 
man found in Scyros to Athens, in the fifth century, and labelled 
the bones of Theseus: there they could protect Sparta and 
Athens. A god’s power could be exercised anywhere; and even 
though some gods were thought to have especial love for certain 
places, as Athena for Athens, Hera for Argos, yet they were not 
any the more local. No Athenian thought the Athena whose 
temples he might see frequently elsewhere any other than the 
particular goddess of his own state. The rites of sacrifice to a 
god and to a hero were different. A man of exceptional powers 
in his lifetime, who had laboured his life through for his fellows, 
Heracles was admitted into Olympus, to be one of the gods; he 
received worship as a god in many places, and at the same time 
men claimed to know his tomb as a mortal, and worshipped 
him there as hero. He was the exception, who after death had 
passed the barrier between human and divine; and he was the 
precedent for the later deification of men. (Hence Alexander 
the Great was equipped with the lion-skin of Heracles.) Often 
enough this crrlt of the dead took the form of ancestor-worship, 
the ancestor of a clan being especially influential, and his toipb 
and its tendance important; and it might be the excuse for an 
exhibition of family pride and power. When Solon legislated to 
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forbid the extravagance of funeral rites, he was seeking to limit 
the ostentation of power by the nobles, which outshone that of 
the state. It is possible, as has been suggested, that the lonians 
of Asia Minor for whom Homer wrote, driven out from their 
original homes in Greece, were thus cut off from the tombs of 
their dead (their gods of course went with them), and that this 
contributed at least to their neglect of this form of worship. 
Certainly in the later expansion of the Greeks, when colonies 
were organized and duly conducted, the local connexion with 
the mother-city was preserved both by the taking of fire from 
the central hearth and by the worship of the Oikistes, or official 
founder of the new state, as hero and common ancestor. 

The theology and cosmogony of Homer and Hesiod became 
the accepted belief of the majority of Greeks, but never a test 
of religious orthodoxy. It was accepted as a statement of the 
origins of the world and the relationships and functions of the 
gods, but, though necessarily mixed up with religious beliefs (for 
most of the gods were worshipped), was not itself one. To be 
orthodox was to believe in the gods worshipped by the state, to 
worship them in the manner laid down by the rtate, and to join 
in state festivals; if a man could combine that with a cosmogony 
quite different firom the ordinary, it would not affect his ortho- 
doxy. For by the time the different states in Greece had been 
formed in the manner already described, the whole of public 
worship in festivals and sacrifices "was a state affair, as much 
part of public life as politics and warfare; determined at first 
by the noble families who were dominant in the states, later by 
oligarchic councils or democratic assemblies; the priests who 
conducted the worship, whether hereditary kings at Sparta, 
members of noble families, or men elected for the purpose, were 
state officials. And since this state religion involved no preach- 
ing, for there were no theological or ethical doctrines to be 
taught, nor anything beyond participation in the rites and such 
belief in the gods and their powers as that implied, the priests 
were not powerful; they were only responsible for the conduct 
of the outward forms of the religious life; as priests, kings and 
nobles had little power, only dignity, while in democratic Athens 
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the priests were, most of them, persons elected or chosen by lot, 
with no more authority, and but little more dignity, than any 
secretary or member of a commission. Away from the state of 
which he was a citizen, a man had no duties other than respect 
for the gods and all holy places, though a pious one would join 
in worship where he could; so much so that there were many 
festivals in which a foreigner had no part — it was a privilege of 
the resident metics at Athens that they shared in the state- 
festivals — and foreigners generally formed religious associations 
of their own. Every state thus had its own forms of religion, 
recognized by international comity by all other states, though 
naturally, in a common civilization, they closely resembled each 
other. Yet this centrifugal tendency must not be exaggerated; 
for the gods belonged to all Greece. An Athenian, especially 
under the protection of Athena — 

j^aiper’ dxrriKos \eu)s, 
trapOevov <f>iXas ^iXoi — 

yet recognized that all other Greeks worshipped the same god- 
dess; and indeed the Greeks often recognized their own gods in 
those of other nations, Heracles at Tyre, Hephaestus in Egypt, 
Athena in Libya. Athena could not be invoked to aid Athens 
against Sparta. It is a curious paradox: local religious cere- 
monies, because belonging to the state, without local gods. To 
some extent local heroes, sis Theseus and Erechtheus at Athens, 
Heracles at Thebes, supplied the need men felt for some non- 
human aid for their own state; but a hero could not take the 
place of a god, and in fact they played but little part in state 
affairs. 

At Olympia and Delphi, the two principal rallying-points of 
all Greeks, it might have been expected that religious institu- 
tions would develop superior to and eventually superseding or 
at least controlling those of the separate states. When the temple 
of Apollo at Delphi was destroyed by fire, Greeks from all over 
the Mediterranean, and some philhellene foreigners, contributed 
to its rebuilding; the temple of Zeus at Olympia was in the same 
way built in the fifth century, fi:om the Persian spoils as a com- 
mon sanctuary, and Pheidias’ great gold and ivory statue which 
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SO impressed both Greek and foreigner that it withstood all 
despoilers for many hundred years, was celebrated as one that 
‘added something’ to the received religion: ‘the most beautiful 
image on earth, and the dearest to the gods’, says a late Greek 
writer; ‘Zeus, majestic and peaceful, the guardian of a united 
and harmonious Greece, the common father and saviour of man- 
kind. ... If one who is heavy laden in mind, who has drained 
the cup of misfortune and sorrow in life, and whom sweet sleep 
visits no more, were to stand before this image, he would forget 
aU the griefe and troubles that are incident to the life of man.’ 
Yet no such development of religious authority took place. 
Olympia was always too secular in spirit; it was the scene of the 
great games. Delphi was indeed a religious centre. Originally 
but one of a number of commimes of Phocis, it had separated, 
claiming independence and a permanent neutrality; a claim 
generally recognized, but sometimes the cause of conflict. States 
and individuals from all over Greece consulted Apollo’s oracle, 
about the foundation of a colony, the issue of a campaign, a 
journey, a new cult, new laws; above all in time of trouble, of 
famine or plague, or military disaster, to ask what had been 
done to deserve it, what must be done to be delivered — ^what 
god or hero must be placated. At all times such consultations 
were common, and the oracle always had an answer ready. But 
Delphi, though always important, never dominated Greek reli- 
gion; in part because its rise was subsequent to, in fact dependent 
on, that of the Greek states, with their separatist tendencies, so 
that when it inevitably became involved in politics, it was com- 
pelled, not always unwillingly, to take sides, and could not 
command a universal assent;* in part because dominance would 
have required a powerful priesthood, organized and inter- 
national. When a state asked for guidance, Delphi might advise 
to institute a new cult or renew an old one; but the cult would be 
local, eind the priests local; Delphi did not send out its own priests 
even to organize a new festival. It supported the traditional 
religious rites of each state; and its own priests remained as local 

* It tended, for example, to side with the Peloponnesians against Athens. Hence 
the latter did not send to it for help at the time of the great plague. 
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as those of every other community. Nor did it possess the only 

oracle of international fame, though the most widely recognized. 

Nevertheless, Delphi played its part in the religious life of 
Greece, as the upholder of the traditional religion and in its 
ethical interpretation. The tendency to uniformity in custom 
and law in Greece helped its authority; questions of cult and of 
new laws and institutions were referred to Apollo for his ap- 
proval; so that the god, first acting, or desirous of acting, as the 
guardian of the proper relations of man to the gods, would thus 
become the guardian of the law and justice in general. The 
belief that a man who had killed another, whether in revenge 
or in self-defence, or accidentally, was blood-guilty, and so an 
outcast from society till purified, a belief wholly inherited pro- 
bably from a remoter past, persisted through classical times 
largely through the influence of Delphi. It was no mere cere- 
monial rule; it helped to establish the belief that it was wrong 
to take human life, that revenge was wicked and useless. It was 
Apollo who ended, by reconciliation, the wrongs, satisfied only 
by killing, of the Atridae; and lasting family feuds, never settled 
because there was always some one to be avenged, were \m- 
known in Greece. The care of suppliants was promoted, as 
witness the tale told by Herodotus, not of Delphi, but of another 
oracle of Apollo in Asia Minor: Pactyas the Lydian, charged 
with disloyalty to Persia after the fall of Croesus, had taken 
refuge in the Greek city of Cyme. His surrender was demanded; 
and the citizens sent to Branchidae near Miletus (a sanctuary of 
Apollo much revered by all the Greeks in Asia Minor) to con- 
sult the oracle, which bade them give the man up. But one of 
the nobles, Aristodicus by name, would not permit this, but 
insisting on a second consultation went himself on the sacred 
mission. And on arrival he asked the oracle, saying: ‘Lord 
Apollo, Pactyas the Lydian has come to us Cymaeans as a sup- 
pliant, flying from a violent death at Persian hands, who now 
demand his surrender. We, though we fear the might of Persia, 
yet have not ventured to give him up, tiU we hear from thee 
clearly and without doubt what we are to do.’ The oracle again 
answered to surrender Pactyas. Whereupon Aristodicus did as 
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follows: going all round the sanctuary he began driving out the 
sparrows and every other kind of bird that nested there; and 
while he was doing this, a voice (it is said) came from out the 
inmost shrine: ‘Most impious of men, what is this you dare to 
do? Do you destroy my suppliants from my own temple?’ And 
Aristodicus, not at all at a loss, answered: ‘Dost thou, Lord, thus 
come to the help of thine own suppliants, yet bid Cyme surrender 
hers?’ And the oracle answered: ‘Yes, I do, so that destruction 
come upon you all the sooner for your impiety, that you may 
never again consult me about the surrender of suppliants.’ 

For all that, Apollo, at Delphi and elsewhere, did not go 
beyond the limits of orthodox private and civic morality. His 
influence on the side of law and order and of humanity was con- 
fined to the old ideas. He did nothing for the oppressed serfi 
that toiled in many Greek states, nothing to end or even to 
mitigate slavery, little for a humaner attitude between man and 
man, and between city and city; he had nothing to say about 
the personal morality of the average man. For that, for the 
fight against dyvcofwaijvj ] — that brutish stupidity, insensibility, 
which through lack of understanding leads to cruelty (it was 
characteristic of the Greeks to regard this as an intellectual error) 
— ^we must go to the poets and philosophers.' 

The ethical doctrine which Delphi took particularly under 
its wing was that one which was peculiarly Greek, jlwjSw dyav 
Do nothing too much’, peculiar that is in the emphasis they put on it 
(for to no people is excess a virtue). In different circumstances, 
or to different eyes, the same act may appear a gallant if desper- 
ate attempt to restore a losing cause, or criminal rashness lead- 
ing only to disaster and misery. To Herodotus, for example, the 
Ionian revolt was an instance of the latter, but the fight they 
put up at Lade of the former. But the Greeks were generally 

^ This HiigliTcf? of dyvoiiJLoaiSvTj^ as seen for example in Menander, is the nearest 
approach in Greek thought to the Christian doctrine of pity and forgiveness, but 
conceived on the intellectual plane: the educated man will be most likely to feel it, 
the uneducated and simple to be ayv<t>/xaw. There is nothing in Greek comparable 
to the Christian humility. Modesty was a cardinal virtue, but it is something quite 
different— it is the right attitude of the successful, as the youthful victor in the 
games, or of the young towards the old, and so forth. 
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inclined to lay stress upon the second aspect; a man was foolishly 
attempting too much, over-confident, boastful. It was a doc- 
trine with which men comforted themselves when contemplating 
the inequalities of the world and the apparent prosperity of the 
wicked. For pride, over-confidence, leading to cruelty in brush- 
ing aside all obstacles, are the vices which beset particularly the 
successful and powerful, the tyrant; they precede (or so we hope) 
a Ml. Especially is this the case when a man is so successful that 
he thinks himself not only superior to all other men, but the 
equal of the gods, and would contend with them: he is thinkiTig 
thoughts that are not of men. For all their very human gods 
and their own very daring activities, the Greeks had an em- 
phatic sense of the difference between gods and men, and of the 
limitations of humanity; for a man to seek to overstep them was 
a cardinal sin.* 

But mankind is seldom content with a belief in the gulf which 
separates himself from the gods, nor even with their benevolent 
government, and the external aid he hopes for from them. He 
seeks a closer communication, something that will satisfy the 
emotions; and the Greeks, to satisfy such desires, evolved beliefi 
hardly compatible with the worship of the distant gods on 
Olympus, and not mentioned in Homer. They were expressed 
in what are known as the mystery and orgiastic cults, to be 
found in all parts of Greece, the most famous at Eleusis in Attica, 
on a site that had been sacred since Mycenaean days. These 
cults were closely related to the nature-festivals already men- 
tioned, in honour of the com-goddess Demeter as at Eleusis, or 
of the wine-god Dionysus. The latter was a new-comer to 
Greece, introduced from Thrace, and the wild revelries asso- 
ciated with his cult were, in Greece, controlled and humanized, 
largely by the influence of Delphi^ but the essential of the cult 

> I know nothing that would have appeared to the Greeks so dearly inevitable 
and, in a sense, right, as the disaster to the steamship Titanic in igia. Everything 
presaged it: her owners loudly prodaimed her the largest and finest vessd afloat; 
equipped her with eivery kind of tyrannical luxury; gave her a boastful name; 
finally, said she was unsitokable. In this at last they were challenging the gods: it 
is not for men to command the ocean. And so, on her first voyage, in a calm sea, 
with her owners and their friends aboard, she collided with the iceberg and sank. 
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remained, that the votaries by drinking his wine and eating the 
flesh of a bull sacred to the god in some way entered into com- 
munion with him, became inspired, lost themselves in him; they 
were in a frenzy, out of themselves, the human for a moment 
united with the divine: very different this from the intellectual, 
rational attitude to the Olympian gods, who are above and 
beyond men. The mysteries were not necessarily orgiastic (at 
Eleusis they were not), but in many ways they differed from the 
state religion. They were at once narrower and wider in their 
appeal — only initiated persons could attend them, not all the 
citizens of a state, and the rites themselves were kept secret (so 
that we do not know their details) ; on the other hand every one, 
free and slave, not citizens and privileged foreigners only, could 
be initiated, if he fulfilled certain conditions of ceremonial purity. 
The mysteries ignored the barriers both of the state and of the 
family — communion with the god was for the individual. This 
initiation may have been in origin similar to the initiation cere- 
monies known in many countries in connexion with fertility 
rites; but it had become something different at Eleusis, some- 
thing akin to admission into the Christian church or Islam. No 
one not initiated could attend the festival; and the initiated, pro- 
vided they observed certain rules, were privileged and promised 
apparently certain benefits in the next world denied to others. 
The conception of another world after death in which the in- 
justices of this were corrected was growing. This is all foreign 
to the normal religion of the state; and though at Athens the 
state later took over the management of the Eleusinian festival, 
it did not alter its fundamental conceptions — ^that they were 
open only to the initiated, but that the initiated come from every 
class and from all parts of the world. 

Derived from the mysteries and the Dionysiac religion was 
another religious movement even more emotional in character, 
the Orphic, which must be mentioned, though it was never of 
great influence. It too came from Thrace, founded by Orpheus, 
probably an historical figure around whose name legend grew; 
according to the story the magical singer who could charm man 
and beast. Like the Dionysiac, it was ecstatic and mystical, 
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aiming at communion with the god; like the mysteries, it was 
international, ignoring political and family divisions, and re- 
quired initiation. It evolved a systematic, if crude, cosmogony 
and theology, with a myth to explain the origin of the good and 
evil in human nature. Above all it was a propagandist, prose- 
lytizing movement; it sought to convert (with little success), 
sending its ministers abroad — a novel feature in Europe; for 
orthodox Greek religion could not, by its civic nature, prose- 
lytize: you could not wish to compel a foreigner to worship 
Athena in your way, just because he was not an Athenian, any 
more than you would compel an outsider to conform to your 
own family cult. Besides, there could be no saints or martyrs, 
and no fanatics either, in a religion which demanded so little 
of its votaries’ thought; the fanatics of Greece, Orpheus and the 
later Cynics (how curious is the history of words!), preachers 
not thinkers, were the exception in the Greek world. Orphicism 
was other-worldly: the body is but the tomb of the soul, death 
is the soul’s release; it taught asceticism and promised its votaries 
happiness in the next world, and misery for the rest of mankind; 
it adopted the heaven of the mystery religions, and introduced 
a hell for unbelieven: an intolerant sectarianism quite foreign 
to the normal Greek attitude, but answering to some innate 
desire in men, that the good should be rewarded and sinners 
punished, and confusing sinners with those of a different faith. 
The Orphic cosmogony, which was only a development of that 
of Homer and Hesiod, had some influence in early philosophy, 
and the mysticism had an attraction for Plato; but in the main 
it was a movement alien to the Greeks, whose beliefs were 
scarcely compatible with religious enthusiasm, for good or evil.* 

For, in spite of these Dionysiac and mystical elements, the 
Gredss were in the main (largely because of the strength of their 

* For an admirable account of ‘the cool, matter-of-fact attitude towards death 
and the future life which pervades so much of Greek literature and contrasts so 
strangely with that of the post-classical world, religious and secular alike’ (as well 
as for the archaeological evidence for cremation and inhumation in Greece), see 
H. L. Lorimer’s article, ^Pulvis et Umbra% Joum. Hell. Stud, liii, 1933. ‘The genuine 
indifference of the Greek on the question [the fate of the body after death] is one 
of those rationalistic traits which we take for granted in him, and which only strike 
us as remarkable when contrasted with the attitude of other nations.’ 
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feeling for the State and the family, in part through their distrust 
of the emotions) content with their orthodox civic religion, based 
on a general belief that the gods govern this world, and govern it 
for good, and require only observance of the proper festivals, no 
particular godliness. It was in outline a rational if superficial 
system. With it went all manner of superstition, not only the 
beliefs and fears of the simple, as at natural phenomena, eclipses, 
earthquakes, and the like, which they did not understand, but 
an orthodox beliefin oracles (in spite of endless discouragement), 
in the powers of the dead, in the importance and effectiveness 
of established ritual, in omens to be drawn from birds or thunder, 
or the entrails of animals. (Though here we must be on our 
guard: the dramatists lay great stress on omens; to judge from 
Xenophon one would suppose that no militaiy^ officer ever 
ordered his regiment to move without an elaborate and repul- 
sive examination of entrails and consultation with a seer; but 
Thucydides and Herodotus give quite a different picture; and it 
is a mistake to suppose that a man of ‘average’ intellect like 
Xenophon best gives a picture of the average mind. Nor were 
the assemblies at Athens dismissed, by clever politicians, for evil 
omens, as so often in Rome — ^politics was something to be taken 
seriously.) The Spartans sought to create prejudice against Peri- 
cles at the beginning of the Peloponnesian war by reminding 
his countrymen that he was connected with a family imder a 
curse (200 years old) ; the Athenians retorted by mentioning the 
impious circumstances of Pausamas’ death; neither charge had 
any effect, but both could be made. There were sacred rooms in 
a temple that could only be entered by a priest; sacred places 
to be trodden by no human foot; trees in a sacred grove that 
must not be cut down, xmder penalty of death. There were 
rough stones and pillars which in places seem to have received 
a cult similar to that given elsewhere to the finest statues of 
Pheidias and Polyclitus. There were innumerable local spirits, 
nymphs and satyrs, feared by the superstitious in remote rural 
districts; the Athenian state itself ‘purified’ sacred Delos by 
solemnly removing all the graves of the dead and forbidding any 
future birth or death on the island. There were numerous lucky 
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and unlucky days, many of them established by law. Above 
all there was Asclepius and his temples; step by step with a 
systematic science of medicine there flourished as well this god 
with his magical cures: you were ceremonially cleansed, slept 
within the sacred precinct, were touched by the sacred snake, 
and the ulcer was gone. 

Some men of a religious temperament, as Euripides, perhaps 
Thucydides, were definitely hostile to a religion which was at 
best superficial,* certainly mixed with crude superstition. But 
others, a deeply religious man like Pindar, a profound thinker 
such as Aeschylus, philosophers such as Socrates and Plato, could 
none the less build their systems within its framework; and it 
inspired, or at least gave scope for, the noblest creations of Greek 
sculpture, architecture, and painting; tragedy and comedy, and 
athletic contests, had their origin in Greek religious festivals. 
Art, except in the sculpture of the cult-statue and in the building 
of temples, was naturally more concerned with the mythology 
than the cult of the gods; the myths gave the artist endless oppor- 
tunities; even on the Parthenon the principal sculptures are con- 
cerned not with the worship of Athena, but with stories about 
her more or less believed; on the temple of Zeus at Olympia 
they are purely mythological, and the myths are those of heroes, 
not of Zeus. The poets and philosophers were concerned with 
ethics and theology. The tendency to monotheism, always pre- 
sent, was further stressed, though seldom explicitly proclaimed 
(the Greeks seem not to have felt the need for that). While still 
using ‘the gods’ of ordinary speech, Aeschylus preferred to speak 
of Zeus as the Lord of the world, a supreme and active intelli- 
gence, Plato of ‘the God’, or of rd deiov, the divine element in 
the universe; the Lord of the World was thus now distinguished 
from the old mythological gods, and with to delov the exis- 
tence of any anthropomorphic or personal god was questioned. 
This helps to explain an apparent paradox in Greek practice. 

* Take the 'history* of Hermes, in his outward manifestations: first perhaps a heap 
of stones at the cross-roads, then the herm (as he often remained), then the bearded 
messenger of the gods and the god of commerce and trickery, finally the graceful 
youth, A process of humanization and refinement, with little that is religious, 
nothing that is profound, from beginning to end. 
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At the end of the fifth century a living man was deified, Lysan- 
der, the successful Spartan commander who ended the Pelo- 
ponnesian war; that is to say, an altar was set up to ‘the god 
Lysander’ and a ritual, as to a god, and a festival, Lysandreia, 
with athletic contests, instituted and a priest appointed. This 
was done by the oligarchs of Samos, restored to their island by 
the Peloponnesian victory. Later, first Alexander, then many 
Greek kings of the Hellenistic age, were simil arly recognized as 
gods; they were addressed as gods, who had appeared among 
men (Epiphaneis) as Saviours. How is this to be reconciled with 
the strong Greek feeling of the difference between man and god, 
that the great crime was for a man to overstep his mortal 
limitations? The answer is that Lysander and the later kings 
might be regarded as fellows of the mythological gods, in an age 
when a religious-minded man, if he had not ceased to believe in 
them, at least subordinated them to the supreme deity, when 
they were far indeed from being omnipotent. The act of deifica- 
tion was always purely political; it sought to give a unique honour 
to the individual man, separating him from all other men, just 
as in modem Europe a king and a king alone is Majesty (the 
earlier kings of Greece in the Homeric age and in Sparta had 
not been Majesties) ; and when men got used to this idea of the 
king as god, it meant no more than majesty does with us — ^and 
the granting of the honour was regarded as ignoble and syco- 
phantic flattery by stem republicans, just as would have been 
the title of Majesty — ^any special title for one member of the state. 
No one, not the simplest of men, thought that Lysander was 
immortal, nor more immime fix)m harm than other men, nor 
invincible in battle: he was in no essential different from other 
men, except in temporal power. There is preserved to us an 
inscription of Antiochus I of Commagene, an insignifleant prince 
of the flrst century b.c., which records his pious action in insti- 
tuting new and splendid celebrations of the gods of Greece and 
Persia (for he was of mixed descent) and of himself. His magni- 
loquence is in inverse proportion to his real power and that of 
his ephemeral dynasty; and he shows very clearly this paradoxi- 
cal combination of ideas about god and mortal: 
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The Great King Antiochus, God, Just, Epiphanes, Friend of the 
Romans, Friend of the Greeks, Son of King Mithradates, the Vic- 
torious, and of Queen Laodice Philadelphus, goddess, daughter of 
King Antiochus Epiphanes Philometor the Victorious, inscribed 
upon consecrated vases with inviolable letters the works of His grace 
for all time to come, even unto eternity. 

I held that of all good things possible for men the thing affording 
most security in its possession and delight in its enjoyment was 
Religion, and the same decision of soul I believed to be the ground of 
prosperous power and of a happy administration, and through the 
whole course of My life I was seen by all men to consider piety the 
surest bulwark on my kingdom and a joy witliout parallel. . . , 

When I inherited the throne of my fathers, I appointed, by the 
religious resolution of My mind, the realm subject to My crown to 
be the common home of all the gods. . . . When I took thought to lay 
the foundation of this sacred fabric, impregnable to the ravages of 
time, in closest neighbourhood to the heavenly thrones, wherein the 
body of My mortality, which continued in happiness till old age, 
shall now, after it has sent forth My god-loving soul to the heavenly 
thrones of Zeus-Oromasdes, sleep till immeasurable eternity, then 
I determined to make this place a holy seat common to all the 
Gods, &c., &c. 

Wherefore, as thou seest, I set here these august images of 
Zeus-Oromasdes, of Apollo-Mithras-Helios-Hermes, of Artagnes, 
Heracles-Ares, and of My fruitful motherland, Commagene. And 
of the same stone I set up the express figure of My bodily person, 
enthroned together with the prayer-hearing deities. ... I made a 
fitting dispensation of eternal ceremonies, so that together with the 
sacrifices prescribed by ancient and general law, all the inhabitants 
of My kingdom might celebrate new festivals to the glory of the Gods 
and to Our own honour. The birthday of My mortal body, the i6th 
of Audnaeus, and the day of my assunoing the diadem, the loth of 
Loius, I consecrated to the manifestations of the great divinities, 
who had been My guide for prosperous government and the authors 

of the general good of the whole kingdom And in order that these 

ordinances might abide for ever — seeing that it is a religious thing in 
men of wisdom to observe such ordinances always, not only for Our 
honour, but also for each man’s own hopes of happiness — I conse- 
crated and engraved upon inviolable tablets, by the judgement of 
the gods, a Sacred Law, which it is a religious duty for all generations 
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of men to keep inviolate, &c., &c. This Law, the voice which pro- 
claimed it was Mine, but the mind which ratified it was the Gods’. . . . 

And whatsoever being or dynast in the long roll of the ages 
shall inherit this throne, if he preserve perfectly this Law and 
these Our honours, let My prayer also serve to gain him the favour 
of all spirits and Gods; but let him whose heart is set on illegality, 
to the detriment of the honours due to spirits, then let him, even 
apart from My curse, find the Gods make everything about him 
hostile.’ 

Not exactly a case of Christian humility; but no doubt is left 
in our minds of the mortality and human limitations of this vain 
little god. So it was with all these deifications of men: they were 
political in origin and secular in character, religious neither in 
feeling nor in belief (they did not affect men’s belief in the power 
of the gods and the weakness of men). They were possible 
because so much of Greek religion was secular in spirit. There 
were festivals such as the Eleutheria at Plataea, instituted as a 
thanksgiving for the victory over Persia, the Soteria at Delphi 
for the victory over the Gauls, which were as political as the 
Lysandreia, the Antigoneia, the Sylleia of the Hellenistic Age; 
the Panathenaea was as much in honour of Athens as of Athena. 
At the same time the individual gods of mythology, though still 
the object of official cults (like the new human gods), were no 
longer regarded as the divine governors of the universe. It was 
no great matter to be a god. 

When we reflect that in Greece most of the literature and art, 
so long as it was public, was in the service of religion (as of the 
state), that private art— first to be found in personal dedications 
in sanctuaries, then in homes— and literature is later; that all 
athletic contests, every dramatic and musical performance, most 
sculpture, painting, and architecture, were in honotur of some 
god; that men like Aeschylus, Socrates, Plato were as orthodox 
in religious observance as their fellows, that the Academy 
honoured the Muses and the hero Akademos, we may think that 
there never was so religious or so superstitious a people as the 
Greeks; and they have been called the most devout of peoples, 

• See the whole text given in Sevan’s Later Gride Religion (Dent, 1927), pp- 61 ff" 
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as tlie Atlienians claimed to be tbe most devout of Greels. Yet 
the secular spirit d their festivals, their art and literature, and 
theirphlosophyisnotlesstobeemphasized, Religion was more 
pervading than in modem times, but less engrossmg; and more 
pervadii^ just because it was less engrossing, because it de- 
manded less of men, was in the mam superficial and did not 
strike deep, Hence it aroused less opposition: there was little 
cuMx atheism or agnosticism, and naturally no antl-cierical 
feeling where there was no powerful clergy, Hence also, where 
there were no kiadcs and no proselytizing, there was no reli- 
gious persecution. Many Greeks were profound thinkers, and 
some of the profoundest were deeply religious men; but the 
orthodox religion sat lightly on all, learned and simple. 



CHAPTER III 


THE RISE OF SPARTA 
Seventh and Sixth Centuries b.c. 

I. THE peloponnese: the tyrants 

W ITH the advent of the second half of the seventh century, 
the states of Greece begin to assume those separate per- 
sonalities which we recognize to belong to them, and individuals 
appear for the first time (after Homer and Hesiod) in Greek 
history. Not that we have as yet any contemporary historians, 
or records other than archaeological; but there are contempor- 
ary poets, some of whose poems survive, direct or indirect evi- 
dence for historical events and always the best evidence for the 
ideas and the state of cultiure of an age; and the most important 
or interesting or curious evdits were handed down in men’s 
memories to be recorded (with the help of the other evidence) 
in writing in the fifth century. Moreover, it was already the 
custom to keep on record the names of important officers or 
representatives of states — ^the archons at Athens, the priestesses 
of Hera at Argos, the kings of Sparta — ^with the order of their 
succession and (in the case of life-tenancies) the lengths of their 
reigns or tenure of office; further, certain outstanding events 
were associated with certain years. Thus Sparta had a com- 
plete record (not completely preserved for us) of her kings; and 
the reforms of Solon at Athens were exactly dated (though again 
not for us) by his place in the series of archons. But as every 
state had its own system and its own magistrates, it was difficult 
to equate in time an event in one state with one in another, 
and to achieve any common system. Later the Olympic festival 
was adopted (by historians, never officially by states), but it was 
a clumsy method, for it was a four-year not a yearly festival; 
and still later, historians would use the Athenian archon-list as 
a common basis for all. The Greeks never adopted a simple 
numerical system based on some perhaps quite arbitrary date 
(for example, of the Fall of Troy) and reckoned from that, as 
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did the Romans;' and by the time such systems as the Olympic 
or the Athenian had been adapted to the whole of Greece by 
historians, many of the true dates of earlier events, especially 
of the eighth and seventh centuries, had been irretrievably lost- 
and ancient and modern estimates are necessarily uncer tain 

About 7120-700 B.c. the Spartans crossed the mountain barrier 
of Taygetus and conquered Messenia, a land as large and as 
rich as their own Laconia, and divided the land among them- 
selves. Some seventy or eighty years later (say 640 to 620) the 
Messenians revolted, under that Aristomenes around whose nam^ 
so many legends of heroic deeds later clustered, but after a long 
struggle were definitely defeated and those who remained re- 
duced to serfdom. The territory was absorbed, and ‘what was 
once Messenia became Laconia’. Sparta was now the largest 
state in the Greek world, and easily the most powerful in the 
Peloponnese, possessing one-third of the area and most of its 
richest land. She did not expand farther; long wars with the 
neighbouring Arcadians to the north, especially with Tegea, 
resulted in the extension of her influence but not of her territory. 
But the absorption of Messenia had important results for Sparta 
and for Greece; it satisfied that land-hunger which elsewhere led 
to colonization and the expansion of Greece over the Mediter- 
ranean, with a further consequence that Sparta was not com- 
pelled or tempted to trade, and remained to the end an 
agricultural state; while the limit to her expansion caused by the 
check in Arcadia and the peculiar social conditions which she 

* Almost the only specimen of a numerical system that we possess is the Manm 
Parium) an inscribed stone with a sort of dictionary of dates of Greek history (very 
scrappy and often inaccurate), compiled in 263 b.c., in which events are dated so 
many years before that year. This is simpler than ‘in the archonship oP; but how 
much simpler would have been the adoption of an agreed era, with the years 
reckoned after that. The Greeks added to their difficulties by not beginning all 
their official years at the same time: the Athenian year began at a season corre- 
sponding to July (roughly), the Spartan in September-October. Hence even when 
we know that for instance the second year of Pausanias at Sparta equals the archon- 
ship of Euthynos at Athens, they do not exactly coincide. That is why Thucydides 
adopted his own numerical system for the Peloponnesian War, first year of the war, 
second year, and so on, based on fixed campaigning seasons; for it was a system 
common to and understandable by every reader, no matter to what part of Greece 
he belonged; also because the official year at Athens, and so the official system of 
dating, began in the middle of the season. 
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had made for herself by her subjection of a large population 
(as will be later described) led to a quietist policy in foreign 
affairs, a contentment with her hegemony in the Peloponnese, 
and a reluctance to interfere with external quarrels which greatly 
affected the later history of Greece. 

Meanwhile, important and very different developments had 
been taking place in the other states of the Peloponnese. Argos 
had at first been the strongest state, the leader of the Dorians, 
and regained that position at the be ginning of the seventh cen- 
tury, under her king Pheidon, of the old royal line and the last 
of his dynasty to rule. She controlled the whole of the Argolid 
and Epidaurus and the island of Aegina (the latter perhaps after 
a struggle with Athens and Corinth). Aegina was a trading 
community, and it was Pheidon who introduced coinage to the 
mainland of Greece, and on Aegina that he established his first 
mint; he may have helped Megara against Corinth, for that 
little state was now at the most prosperous point in her career 
and founding the colonies of Chalcedon and Byzantium. He 
interfered in the west of the Peloponnese, and established for 
a short time an Argive dominance in the Olympic Games (this 
shows that the festival was already of importance), a usurped 
authority as it was later regarded. In the course of many border 
wars with Sparta, the Argives won a great battle (great in later 
tradition at any rate) at Hysiae, about 670 B.c., and Argive men 
were lauded in an oracle as the bravest warriors in Greece 
(Sparta for the beauty of her women). But Sparta remained 
steady; after the defeat of the Messenian revolt, she was defi- 
nitely the stronger, and she continued to extend her influence; 
and a century later, in 546, the Argives were defeated in the 
Battle of the Champions. (There, we are told, three hundred men 
on each side fought out the issue; and when only three were left 
alive, two Argives and one Spartan, each side claimed the victory, 
and the main armies had to set to and decide the matter.) Thence- 
forward, in politics, Argos sulked; always the jealous rival of 
-Sparta, baulking and tripping her, instigating alliances against 
her, occasionally fighting but never effectively; because of that 
rivalry, out of things in the national struggle with Persia; m the 
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disastrous wars between Athens and Sparta interfering spasmodi- 
cally, but neither to end the slaughter nor secure power for her- 
self; with no energy to assert her claims even after the overthrow 
of Sparta in the fourth century, and taking as inglorious a part 
in the unsuccessful war with Philip as in the successful one with 
Persia; apart from her incomparable sculpture, contribu ting 
little to Greece. 

The states on the isthmus, Corinth, Megara, and Sicyon, had 
developed their trade and manufacture more than had Argos 
and Sparta. We know in particular, from the tradition, of 
Corinthian metal-work and shipbuilding, and of her pottery 
(the so-called proto-Corinthian and Corinthian of the eighth 
and seventh centuries) and coinage from their very extensive 
remains. The older geometric decoration was given up for a 
new and very lively, naturalistic method, with many motives 
(mostly animals — lions, tigers, leopards, deer) derived first from 
oriental art, with which by trade the Greeks were now in con- 
tact, later enriched by more elaborate paintings of men and 
women— scenes firom everyday life, a pottery, a quarry and the 
like, and from heroic legend ; the beginning of the long and varied 
career of Greek pottery and painting (the latter also definitely 
connected in the tradition with Corinth). The naturalistic 
method spread all over Greece, with distinct development in 
several centres — ^Athens, Ghalcis, Clazomenae, Laconia, Rhodes, 
among others; but more than this: examples of these different 
wares are found in many places, proving an extensive trade 
(unlike the geometric pottery in this), and in particular the 
pottery of Corinth in the eighth and early seventh centuries is 
found more widely spread than any other, and not only in 
Greece proper and the islands, but in the western Mediter- 
ranean. Corinthian coins are also found in large numbers, espe- 
cially in Italy and Sicily. The pottery and the metal-work of 
Chalcis and Eretria too were widely known and exported; these 
Euboean cities had been prominent colonizers in the eighth 
century (Cumae under Vesuvius was one of the earliest of their 
colonies; firom her Italy borrowed the alphabet, which became 
the alphabet of Western Europe), and then and in the seventh 
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centuries Euboea was more prominent than at any other time. 
The Greeks had a tradition of a war between them which deve- 
loped into the first big war in Greek lands since the Trojan, about 
710-680 B.c. It began as a war between neighbours for land — 
the small Lelantine Plain which lies between the two cities; the 
last hereditary king of Chalcis took part, and fought in a chariot, 
Homeric fashion. But other states joined in: Samos, Corinth, 
Paros, Erythrae, her northern colonies, and Thessalians, were 
allied with Chalcis; Miletus, Aegina, Chios, and perhaps Megara 
with Eretria; note especially the rivals Corinth and Aegina, 
Miletus and Samos — almost certainly trade-rivalries; and ex- 
tension of trade as well as of land becomes a cause of wars. Yet 
the Greek tradition knew of no great sea-battles in this war, 
though a new kind of battleship, the trireme, was then first built 
by a Corinthian shipbuilder for Samos; and the war was ap- 
parently decided on land, by a victory of the Thessalian cavalry 
over the Eretrians. Eretria declined after this defeat; but her 
principal ally Miletus seems not to have suffered. It must be 
remembered, however, that we have only the scantiest refer- 
ences to this earliest of big Greek wars. 

The growth of a commercial and manufacturing class, many 
of the members of which were doubtless originally foreigners, 
that is Greeks from other states mostly, must have profoundly 
affected the social structure of a community based originally 
on land; the nobles w?re no longer the only rich class, nor the 
only dwellers in the town; and the town was developing at the 
expense of the country. The nobles in their attempt to preserve 
their political power and social prestige, became more oppres- 
sive and more haughty; in the Peloponnese memory of the old 
divisions between the invading Dorians and the older inhabi- 
tants may have survived; social unrest was the result. We must 
not exaggerate the new commercial and manufacturing element 
in the causes of this social upheaval; indeed most of the Greek 
tradition about it (and some of the contemporary evidence, as 
that of Solon at Athens) would suggest that the cause was in 
the main agricultural — an oppression of the poorer farmers by 
the rich; but we have the indisputable evidence of archaeology 
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for the growth of manufacture and trade, and their influence 
must not therefore be denied. However that may be, open 
quarrels broke out between the Many and the Few; and, as has 
been the case in most countries where the Many were victorious 
it was through the appearance of a strong leader who ruled the 
state as autocrat, keeping the nobles in check in his own and the 
people’s interest. Only in Argos was such a leader found in the 
person of the legitimate king, Pheidon; elsewhere individuals 
seized the supreme power by force, held on to it, and tried to 
found dynasties — these were the tyrants of Greece {tjramoi, pro- 
bably a Lydian word, borrowed to describe at once the absolute 
power and the wealth and splendour of a ruler like Gyges).* 
The first tyrant of Sicyon (a little before the middle of the 
seventh century) was said to have been the son of a butcher 
and a non-Dorian; he founded a dynasty that lasted a hundred 
years, whose most famous member was Cleisthenes (c. 600- 
570 B.C.), the splendid and genial figure who entertained for a 
year nobles from all over Greece who were suitors for his 
daughter’s hand — a notable breakaway from the normal state- 
exclusiveness. The tyranny at Corinth was contemporary, but 
ended sooner; Cypselus, the child of destiny, and his son Peri? 
ander, the grim story of whose quarrel with his son Lycophron 
is the best told of all Herodotus’s stories, who is at his best in telling 
of the tyrants. There were tyrannies too at Megara and Epi- 
daurus at the same time; an attempt, but a failure, at Athens; 
others, in alliance with Lydia, in the cities of Asia Minor. Most 
of them seem to have followed a common policy, and were often 
in alliance: intermeurriages between their families were not rare. 
Their rule was marked by a rapid progress in material pros- 
perity, and by great artistic activity. The Corinthian tyrants 
planted new colonies, and sent members of their own family to 
rule them, and Corcyra, an older colony, as well. A new archi- 
tecture of stone was now developing, and the tyrants all fostered 
this, building some of the earliest temples in Greece; engineering 
works, roads, and aqueducts, are connected with their rule, but 
it is characteristic of the new Greece that with all their splendour 
* Wade-Gery, Camd. Am, Hist.^ iii, p. 549. 
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they did not build elaborate and costly palaces for themselves; 
they did not follow in the footsteps of the kings of the Bronze 
Age and anticipate the emperors of Rome. They were careful 
to secure influence at the two greatest international centres 
of Greece, Delphi and Olympia, and many of the earliest 
buildings there are due to them; they cultivated (for the sake 
of trade) the friendship of foreign powers, especially of Egypt; 
Periander’s nephew and successor was named Psammetichus 
after the reigning pharaoh. But in spite of their ability and 
success, their early popularity, their position as a necessary 
check on the harsh oppression of the nobles, the tyrannies were 
short-lived — ^two or three generations at most: the Greek love 
of government by discussion, and by amateurs (whether oli- 
garchs or democrats), was too strong. Moreover, the stage was 
too small for them; in a community where every one knew 
every one, the weaknesses of personal rule, the caprices, the un- 
just acts, the prejudices and passions of the ruler, were too ap- 
parent; he was exposed too directly alike to the jealousy, the 
hatred and the mockery of his fellows, so that their enemies the 
nobles were sure sooner or later of sufficient popular support, 
or at least apathy, for their overthrow. Sparta, steady in herself 
and opposed to any great activity in neighbouring states, helped 
to end them They left litde behind them that was permanent; 
their influence on the growth of Greek institutions was negligible 
(except in one respect: the poorer people, whether fresh immi- 
grants or natives reduced almost to serfdom, ruled by them in 
a common subjection with the original ‘citizens*, preserved their 
new status) ; they were ephemeral, yet romantic and (like every- 
thing else Greek) interesting figures. 

n. THE REFORMS AT SPARTA 

From at least the ninth century the population of Laconia 
had been divided into three distinct classes: the Spartiatae, the 
dominant and exclusive citizen body consisting at least in the 
main of the invading Dorians; the Perioeci (‘DweUers-around’, 
‘Neighbours’), free and living in their own districts on their own 
land, but without political rights, presumably also providing the 
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manufacturing population; and the Helots, mostly survivors of 
the original inhabitants, who as serfs worked the land and were 
the servants of the Spartiates, an oppressed people who never 
succeeded in asserting claims to freedom, let alone equality. 
With the final conquest of Messenia towards the end of the 
seventh century and the subjection of its population, the num- 
bers of Helots were considerably increased, and the new serfi 
must have been a hostile and disturbing element in the state. 
The Perioeci seem always, in spite of their inferior status, to 
have been loyal; but perhaps not enthusiastically, and the neces- 
sity of keeping under control the serfs who far outnumbered the 
citizen body led to a series of reforms which, though leaving the 
state in many ways structurally of the normal Greek pattern, 
made Sparta socially unique in the ancient world. 

The Dorians, in Sparta and elsewhere, had been grouped in 
three phylae, as the lonians into four, based on some original 
kinship between their members.* These were now abolished, 
and five new phylae of Spartiates established in their place, based 
not on kinship but territorially;* almost certainly many persons 
were admitted as full citizens at the same time, the abolition 
of the kinship basis making this easier. Characteristically the 
citizens lived in or near Sparta, the centre of the state, though 
their lands were distributed over tlie whole of Laconia and 
Messenia. This incorporation of new citizens was a unique act; 
no arrangement -was made for its repetition — henceforth, as 
before, only the children of citizens could be citizens. Every 
Spartiate owned sufficient land to support him and his faimly. 
So far this is normal Greek practice; only in Sparta it was more 
rigid; there was a rough equality of land in the possession of 
each citizen, it was in practice if not in law inalienable, and 
if for any reason a man lost his land, that is, could no longer 
support himself from it, he lost as well his citizen status. 

In her constitution too (except for the peculiarity of the double 
kingship, the origin of which is uncertain) Sparta was normal, 

* See above, p. 547. 

* The abolition of the kinship phylae, and institution of the territorial ones, have 
recently been questioned; but in any case the new social structure was based on 
territorial divisions. 
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though retaining many primitive elements which had disap- 
peared cver3where else. The hereditary kings remained as mili- 
tary leaders and religious heads of the state. There was a 
Gerousia or Senate of thirty (including the two kings), here 
literally interpreted, for the other twenty-eight had to be sixty 
years of age or more; this was the old consultative body of 
nobles found in Homer. The whole body of citizens (called 
Peers to emphasize their equality with one another) met in the 
Apella; and though this never developed into a deliberative 
assembly (as in democratic states), and in addition in practice 
was generally dominated by the senate or the magistrates, it 
had the power of decision of war and peace, it elected the ephors, 
and it was formally laid down that authority rested in the demos, 
the people. The ephors were the only, or the only important, 
elected magistrates; they were now made five in number, one 
fi-om each phyle; and deriving their influence firom their election 
by their fellow citizens soon greatly increased their power at the 
expense of the kings and the senate. 

•'So far there is little that is unusual in the Spartan state; but 
with the political changes there was instituted the remarkable 
system of education and training of the citizens which has be- 
come proverbial. A boy was taken from his home at the age of 
seven and placed in a small group (‘herd’ it was called) which 
was under the leadership of an older boy, and there received 
a training in elementary letters, music, and a very rigorous 
gymnastic, directly at the hands of the state, and almost entirely 
in public. The ‘herds’ were organized on military lines, and the 
later education was mainly military; a public school for the 
training of soldiers, with no holidays spent at home. Girls also 
were given a severe upbringing in gymnastic (this was unique 
in Greece — elsewhere girls were pale-visaged from living in the 
house, not in the open-air like the boys), though they were not 
taken away from their parents. At eighteen a boy entered his 
regiment, and lived with his fellows in camp till the age of 
thirty (he might marry before then in order to have children, 
but not live at home) . He contributed his own quota to the mess 
from his landed property — ^it was when a man fiiiled to do this, 
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through poverty, that he lost his status as a citizen. After the 
age of thirty he was free to form a home of his own, though 
liable, like all Greek citizens, to be called up for service in timp 
of war. 

The position of the Perioeci in this scheme is obscure. They 
were apparently not included in the discipline (and such trade 
as there was in Laconia remained entirely in their hands); yet 
they formed a not unimportant part of the army, and in some 
ways they shared the Spartan idea. A ‘Laconian’ was distin- 
guishable from other Greeks to nearly the same degree as a 
Spartiate; and the decline in the arts which followed the institu- 
tion of the herd discipline affected the Perioeci, and them alone. 
The Spartan ideal was implanted in them. The Helots too must 
have been affected; it is impossible to believe that they all re- 
mained permanently hostile, and that the Spartiates were no- 
thing but an army ever mobilized in the midst of an enemy 
population; for some of the Helots fought as light-armed troops 
along with the Spartiates and in equal numbers. 

It was by the complete control over the lives of the citizens 
from the age of seven to that of thirty and by the adoption of 
the severe discipline of the bsirracks, that the state in Sparta was 
able to impose its code of morals and msumers on all. It was 
possible there, as it has not been in any less-disciplined state, 
to maintain a general simplicity and uniformity — expressed for 
example in the simplicity of dress, in the refusal to allow the 
introduction of coinage, the forbidding of any display of wealth 
— ^to secure a stability and an austere strength Aat was subject 
alike to the envy and the mockery of lighter minds. 

The reforms had the effect of putting an end for good to all 
original art, poetry, and thought at Sparta. In the eighth and 
seventh centuries Sparta had had her full share in the general 
awakening and forming of the Greek spirit; music had especially 
been cultivated, and Aleman and Tyrtaeus are among the best 
of the poets, the latter indeed with his war poems presaging and 
working for the future barrenness in his art, but Aleman in his 
chorail songs for girls giving a picture of as graceful a life as any 
known in Greece. But they had no successors. There were 
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Spartan sculptors and architects in the seventh century, and 
other Greeks working in Sparta in the sixth; but after that 
nothing was done, and it was notorious that Sparta had no fine 
public buildings to reflect her power and preserve its memory. 
Laconian pottery, good in fabric and design (and evidence for 
a continued contact with 'the outside world), ends about 550 b.g. 
In politics too Sparta withdrew into herself and gave up her 
foreign contacts (she had been allied with Lydia, and friendly 
with Samos, Ephesus, and Gyrene). She did not regret the 
change; she had nothing further (she thought) to learn from 
the foreigner; and for what she gave up she got a fine army and 
a stable constitution. She had what she wanted, and hence 
loved quiet and was opposed to too great activity in neighbour- 
ing states; and, having the best soldiers, and being steady when 
others changed by revolution, was generally able to impose her 
will. At least within the Peloponnese; where in the course of 
the sixth century a League was formed of most of the states 
except Argos, with Sparta at the head; in which the members 
met at Sparta for the deliberation of war and peace, as indepen- 
dent allies, but Sparta was the permanent head, led the whole 
Peloponnesian army in war, and sent officers to oversee the 
mustering of forces in the other cities. She did not interfere 
directly with the self-government of her allies (except occasionally 
to end a tyranny or a turbulent democracy); she was content 
with the influence which her ariny and the average man’s admira- 
tion for her institutions and her character secured for her. By the 
middle of the sixth century she was easily the most powerful state 
in Greece; and though her direct influence did not extend beyond 
the Peloponnese, her fame did, and it was taken as axiomatic 
that when many states joined in alliance to fight Persia Sparta 
should lead; and even at sea, where she contributed litde, some 
states demanded and none resented her co m mand. On the 
common memorial of all who ‘helped to overthrow the Persian’ 
her name was first. 

The characteristically Spartan resistance at Thermopylae and 
the final success at Plataea under Spartan leadership confirmed 
the general opinion. But it was not only the common man who 
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admired; the philosophers of Greece shared his admiration, 
Plato in particular, who admired in Sparta not only the stability 
and singleness of aim remarkable in a world so unstable, so 
quickly changing, so apparently lacking in purpose, and the 
general simplicity and self-command of the Spartan character; 
but also and chiefly, the superiority of the state over the indi- 
vidual, the way in which the latter was moulded by the former, 
and the consequent uniformity, the absence of division in the 
state. For to Plato, to say that you cannot make a man good by 
legislation was almost equivalent to denying the possibility of 
improvement; and Sparta was there to prove the contrary; if 
certain state institutions could turn out Spartans, others could 
turn out citizens such as Plato desired, and so a new and better 
state be formed than any hitherto known. Moreover, the strength 
of the state at Sparta in itself meant much; there great leaden 
were cut off in tlieir prime, others were corrupt or incompetent, 
as elsewhere; but the death of a Brasidas or the treason of a 
Pausanias was not so full of danger for Sparta as tlie death of 
Pericles and the treason of Alcibiades proved to be for Athens; 
the state survived. There was that in Sparta which no other 
Greek state possessed: a soldiery (equalled only by the Boeotian), 
capacity for leadership (though not for empire), and steadiness 
of purpose; so that, though the conditions in the two great 
national wars of Greece, against Persia and against Macedonia, 
were in many respects similar, the conduct and event of the 
latter were different, and made different by the absence of 
Sparta from the Greek forces. Simplicity was ever a Greek note, 
but it is severer in Sparta than elsewhere; witness their tomb- 
stones with the bare inscriptions Tn battle’, or ‘Farewell’. Even 
after the Macedonian conquest there is something in the Spartan 
ideal which compels us to as great a lildng for the then diminu- 
tive state helplessly trying to preserve or renew its ancient glory, 
as we feel for aU the struggles of Athens. 

m. ATHENS FROM 65O TO 5OO B.C. 

The story of Athens, the most gifted and civilized of the 
Greek states, is more varied, smd — ^this is characteristically 
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Athenian — ^witnessed to by contemporary writing, 

Solon. For long the whole of Attica had been united 
what was a large state for the Greek world; the kingship had 
been abolished, and by now yearly magistrates appointed. The 686 b.c. 
nobles, owning the best land, most of it near the city, formed 
a governing class.^ Good land is rare in Attica, especially corn- 
land, the light soil being more fitted to the olive and the vine; 
a poor harvest meant starvation to the small farmer, who had 
to borrow in order to live, and in those early days, to borrow 
in kind, when corn was scarce, and could only attempt to pay 
back when it was plentiful. So he was made to pay dearly for 
his loan, first in a mortgage on his land, then by binding himself 
and his family to personal service to his creditor. The land thus 
fell into the hands of the Few, and the Many became practically 
serfs working for masters; some became enslaved and even sold 
abroad. At the same time there was a growing manufacturing 
and seafaring class (already Athenians were fighting Mytilene 
for the possession of Sigeum at the mouth of the Hellespont), and 
they added their political discontents to the economic discon- 
tents of the small farmers. An attempt at a tyranny by an 632 
Athenian noble, son-in-law to the tyrant of neighbouring Megara, 
was premature; his fellow nobles were too strong. But they were 
soon after forced to publish a code of law— that of Dracon, one of 621 
the earliest written codes of Greece, at least since the Aegean Age 
(some 1,400 years later than the code of Hammurabi in Baby- 
lonia). This was an important event in many ways. Hitherto 
judgements had been delivered, of course by the nobles, accord- 
ing to tradition and not to a written law; for some sixty years 
magistrates had been appointed to record individual judgements 
(and so establish fixed precedents), but not to draw up a code to 
enable every citizen to know what the law was. But more than 
this: Dracon, apparently for the first time, established the 
authority of the state in place of that of the family in criminal 
cases. A man, for instance, who had killed another, whether on 

* If the Eupatridae, men of noble birth, formed a definite dass, like the patricians 
in early Rome, they may have been, as Wade-Gcry has recently suggested, the 
descendants of the men once selected by the kings to form their Council of State. 
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purpose, or in self-defence, or accidentally, was an outcast, 
blood-guilty, till the family of the victim ended the matter by 
consenting to his ‘purification’ or killed him in their turn. 
Dracon’s code not only distinguished between and defined the 
different kinds of homicide, but established the old court of the 
Areopagus as judge and jury; the victim’s family had still to 
prosecute— this continued to be a feature of Attic law through- 
out, at least on paper— but a state-court gave the verdict and 
inflicted the punishment. Solon carried the principle a stage 
farther when he laid down that in the case of offences against 
the state, ‘any one who wished might prosecute’. 

But important as was Dracon’s legislation, it did nothing to 
alleviate the economic evils. These increased, and with them 
faction and civil strife, till the election of the great Solon, the 
594B.C. poet, as chief archon and ‘reconciler of parties’.' By a single 
revolutionary decree, and by a new law, he solved the immediate 
economic problem, as it turned out, for good. He abolished all 
existing debts, and so freed at a blow all those small farmers 
who were still nominally the owners of their heavily mortgaged 
lands, and all the debtors who were paying for their loans by 
personal service or had been sold abroad as slaves (‘I restored 
to their homes many who wandered abroad and had almost lost 
their Attic speech’), and made illegal for the future any loans 
made on the security of the person. This legislation had as well 
an important political and social consequence, for it secured for 
ever for the entire agricultural population their citizen status; 
there were to be no Thessalian penestae nor Laconian helots 
in Attica. 

i He combined with it certain measures for the improvement 
of agriculture, and also of manufacture by encouraging citizens 
to engage in it and foreign craftsmen to settle in Attica, and of 
trade by alterations in the coinage and weights and measures 
to bring Athens into closer touch with the commercial states of 
Euboea, and with Corinth and Miletus, and so with the Black 
Sea and the West. The development of Athenian manufacture 

* Wilajttowitz said: in Israel, at a time of crisis, ‘a prophet arose’; in Greece 
a poet is elected a magistrate. 
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and trade, soon to rival that of any other Greek state, dates from 
this time; and is especially illustrated by her pottery, so excellent 
in its technique, so varied and interesting in its design (showing 
us too how Greek painting developed), which gained so great 
a repute that it gradually ousted all rivals from foreign markets; 
from the latter half of the sixth century to the end of the fifth, 
scarcely any but Attic pottery is known. It is foimd all over the 
Mediterranean area, and far inland (especially up the Danube 
Valley); Etruria in particular imported it in large quantities 
and based her own art entirely on it; so, later, did the Greek 
cities and native peoples of south Russia. 

Solon’s political reforms were an immediate failure, yet he 
laid the foundations of the later democracy. The citizen body 
was divided into four classes according to their wealth, expressed 
in terms of agricultural wealth — ^terms which remained always 
in use, so persistent was the idea that the possession of land was 
the basis of citizenship. The magistracies were mostly confined 
to the two richest classes, but the real distinction lay between 
the first three — ^the landowners, big and small — and the fourth, 
the property-less men who worked for hire. Characteristically 
Greek is it that only to the first three classes fell the full rights 
and burdens of the state — ^the holding of office and military 
service in particular; but in Athens the poorest were not only 
confirmed in their civil rights, but given certain political rights 
which, perhaps regarded as unimportant at the time, were later 
of the greatest significance. One was membership of the As- 
sembly (called ecdesia at Athens): for Solon converted this from 
a vague meeting of citizens to an organized body with its proper 
functions in the constitution of election of magistrates and deci- 
sion of certain vital questions such as peace and war. Secondly, 
he created an elective coxmdl or Boule in place of the old 
Gerousia, or Council of Nobles. Lastly he established the jury- 
courts or dicasteries, to which all the citizens were eligible, as to 
the ecdesia. It was a characteristic of the Greek states (common 
to the primitive Indo-Europeans) that a man accused of a wrong 
done to the community should be tried by the commumty as 
a whole — only all his fellow dtizens could pass judgement. As 
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life became more complex and crimes increased in number, this 
principle was retained, though in a modified form: at Athens 
in particular, where law and jurisprudence developed farther 
than elsewhere and all the people were citizens, the jury-courts 
became one of the most important elements in the state; they 
were always large in number (200, 400, and 500 generally, 
1,000 and 1,500 in important state-trials), and membership of 
them was one of the privileges of citizenship. In modem states 
trial by jury is a right of the accused man, a protection for him 
against the executive; in Greece, and especially in Athens, it 
was both that and the citizen’s privilege as juror. For the most 
obvious way in which a man might do wrong to the community 
was as a magistrate; and one of the principal later developments 
of the dicasteries was to hear and try complaints against magis- 
trates. They thus became of great political importance, the 
chief means (in addition to the system of annual appointments) 
by which the executive was controlled^' It is easy therefore to 
see how membership of the dicasteries was as important a 
privilege of citizenship as membership of the ecclesia; and in 
the fully developed democracy, when the ecclesia and the dicas- 
teries were the supreme organs of government — ^the one the 
legislative and executive body, the other the controlling power 
over individual citizens — ^in a state where government by dis- 
cussion was carried to its fullest extent — ‘Who wishes to prose- 
cute?’ the formal opening at the examination of an outgoing 
magistrate, was as characteristic as ‘Who wishes to speak?’ the 
formal opening of a debate in the ecclesia. Neither of these 
developments took place till weU over a himdred years after 
Solon’s legislation; but by establishing the principle that all 
citizens, including those without property, were to be members of 
the ecclesia and the dicasteries, he securely laid the foundations. 

Solon, however, by these measures, had hoped to reconcile 
the confiicting parties at Athens, and in this he was disappointed. 
Strife broke out again between 590 and 580, when on two 
occasions no archons could be appointed at aU— years of 
‘anarchy’ — and one archon succeeded in holding on to office for 
over two years. There were quarrels both of political and of 
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economic groups; and the situation was further complicated by 
a long war with Megara, from which, however, Athens emerged 
successful (perhaps with the help of Corinth) with the secure 
possession of Salamis. In this war a certain Peisistratus had dis- 
tinguished himself. With this to help him, he took the lead of 
the masses against the factions of the rich, and made himself 
tyrant. Solon is said to have lived to see the day when all his 561 b.c. 
work was apparently undone. Peisistratus had a chequered 
career— he was twice driven out by the nobles, and twice re- 
turned, finally establishing himself firmly and handing on his 
tyranny at his death to his son Hippias, who ruled till he was 527 
overthrown fifty years after Peisistratus had first made himself 511 
tyrant. They proved themselves intelligent and beneficent auto- 
crats. The forms of the constitution were preserved, care only 
being taken that their own partisans held office; peace was finally 
established at home, and preserved abroad; while at the same 
time Athenian influence was extended both in Greece proper by 
friendship with Sparta, and farther afield, particularly in the 
Hellespont, where, with the help of a recalcitrant noble, Mil- 
tiades (uncle of the hero of Marathon), whom Peisistratus was 
glad to have out of the way, the Chersonese was gained for 
Athens. "By his own active interest and by keeping a firm hold 
over the rich, Peisistratus helped in a rapid development of 
agriculture, manufacture, and trade; Attic art— painting, sculp- 
ture, architecture — entered on its wonderful career; new temples 
were built on the acropolis; foreign poets, chief among them 
Simonides, were attracted to the tyrant’s court; and Athens for 
the first time becomes an international centre. In the fifty years 
of the tyranny she had taken the opposite direction to Sparta; 
she looked outwards, to the world abroad; and the democracy 
which followed continued in the direction to which the tyrants 
had pointed. 

Hippias was overthrown by the combined action of oligarchs 
and the masses (or rather by the action of the oligarchs and the 
inaction of the masses), when he had ruled for sixteen years and 
was now an old man. A private quarrel of some young nobles 
with his brother began it; the oligarchs were only too ready to 
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take it up, and large numbers of the middle and poorer people, 
who had so greatly benefited by the tyranny, felt themsdves 
by now too grown up to need the help even of the most bene- 
ficent of autocrats. They were right; for that now happened in 
Athens which is rare in history — the autocracy was succeeded 
not by an oligarchy but by a democracy. The nobles attempted 
an oligarchy and were helped by Sparta, with an armed force; 
but the mass of the people showed an activity against foreign 
enemies and a steadiness of purpose at home that won a decisive 
victory. They were aided by the head of one of the most povver- 
ful of the noble families, Cleisthenes (a grandson of Gleisthenes, 
tyrant of Sicyon), who joined the democratic ranks; and the new 
constitution then established has always been called after his 
name. 

It was a thoroughgoing democracy of the Greek pattern; that 
is, full force was given to those institutions which Solon estab- 
lished or put on a strong foundation— the elective BoulS, the 
ecclesia, and the dicasteries; the main business of the state being 
done by the citizens in person, the less important by delegates. 
Not that it would have been of any use the masses merely 
asserting their authority on paper; but the Athenians had the 
capacity and the will to make that authority a reality. But of 
this more later, when we come to describe the working of the 
democracy; at present consider two aspects only of Cleisthenes’ 
reforms. The tyrants, continuing the work of Solon, had en- 
couraged the immigration of foreign craftsmen; Cleisthenes 
wished to incorporate them in the citizen body. The old dis- 
tribution of the people into four phylae based on kinship-groups 
and families stood in the way, as at Sparta a hundred years 
previously; they were abolished and ten new phylae, territorial 
divisions, took their place; a new citizen was not akin to every 
one in his phylfi, as the old had been. Secondly, the Boule, the 
magistrates, and the army were based on these new phylae; that 
is (generally) boards of ten magistrates were elected, one finm 
each phylS, and the army was organized in ten regiments, each 
regiment being composed of the men of one phylS; but in order 
to prevent the recurrence of factions based on local interests- 
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townsmen versus countrymen, for example — Cleisthenes by an 
ingenious arrangement divided the whole of Attica into three 
parts roughly equal in population: the town (Athens and its 
port and immediate environs), the inland, and the coast; and 
each phylS took one section of its population from each of these 
three parts, so that it consisted of three non-contiguous districts;* 
a highly artificial but apparently quite successful arrangement, 
by which any one regiment or section of the Boulfi or magistrate 
was representative of all three different groups in the population. 
Lastly, the old denies or villages were made into an important 
part of the constitution. They were territorial, not kinship 
groups, and naturally varied greatly in size; they were now 
made the basis not only of local government (of such local 
government as Athens had need of), but of citizenship. Hitherto 
a man was a citizen because he was one of a family which be- 
longed to a kinship-group which was part of one of the old 
phylae; henceforward he was a citizen because his name was 
enrolled in the deme-register, and his deme was that one in 
which he resided— a territorial and not a kinship basis. 

Henceforward in public life a man is an individual; the indi- 
vidual has emerged at the expense of the family, more com- 
pletely than he did in law and social custom. He is as free from 
the old bondage of status as is possible, dependent on his own 
energy and skill- That and the settlement of strife and faction 
are the great achievements of Cleisthenes. Yet in the law of the 
constitution the idea of kinship survived and triumphed: in the 
first place, this granting of citizenship to foreigners was, as it 
had been at Sparta, a single act; no provision was made to 
pnahlp foreigners in future to acquire citizenship — on the con- 
trary, it was later made more difficult, and those only were 
citizens both of whose parents were citizens, so that no marriage 
could be contracted between a citizen and a foreigner, or rather 
no marriage the issue of which were to be citizens. In the fifth 
and fourth centuries foreigners, mostly other Greeks, but many 

» For wramr**'’) of Attica, Euonymeis (town-district), Kephisieis (in- 

land), and Anagyrasioi (coast), with other small demes, belonged to the first phyl6; 
Mditeis (town), Athmoncis and Phlyeis (inland), and Aixoneis (coast), to the 
seventh; Peiiaieis (town), Dekeleeis (inland), and Eleusinioi (coast) to the eighth. 
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ftom Egypt and Asia and the north, setded in large numbers ii 
Athens, attracted by the opportunities for trade and mam. 
&cturc; emancipated slaves joined their ranks; they remainej 
for generations, served the state in many ways and were pm 
tected by it and had every freedom; but they did not becomt 
f it;7j.ns (fficept by spedal grants to individuals), and so coii 
notholdland,ortake part in pubhc affairs, or serveinther^ 
anny,orintennarrywith citizens. Secondly, theterritorialbasit 
of the deme-system was also for this occasion only; subsequeniy 
a man belonged to his fiither’s deme, even if he changed his 
residence, With the growth, espedaly in the fourth century, of 
Athens and the Peiraeus, many members of country demes dwdt 
there, with a consequent great confusion both in local govern- 
ment and in those matters, chiefly of finance and of dtrzenship, 
in which the deme acted for the state. But no change was made, 
nor proposed; so much was it taken for granted that a man 
belonged where his father had belonged before him. 



CHAPTER IV 


GREECE AND THE EAST: THE PERSIAN WARS 

I. THE SIXTH CENTURY 

T he Greeks had originally been able to settle, and then to 
prosper, on the coasts of Asia Minor owing to the weakness 
of the Asiatic states after the decline of the Hittite power. The 
great Assyrian and Babylonian monarchs of the eighth and 
seventh centuries did not penetrate so far west; and the recovery 
of the states to the west of the Euphrates had been considerably 
retarded by barbarian invasions; which had also affected the 
Greek cities of the coast, so that we find echoes of them in the 
contemporary poetry. This is the period of the great colonizing 
and trading activity of the Ionian Greeks, especially of Miletus, 
when the coasts of the Propontis and the Black Sea were covered 
with Greek settlements, and trade with Egypt, Cyprus, and the 
south coast of Asia Minor was fully developed. But the first 
half of the sixth century saw the consolidation of the power of 
Lydia, in the centre of the western half of the peninsula, with its 
capital at Sardis, not more than three to four days’ march from 
Greek territory on the coast. The Greeks had long had contact 
with the Lydians, from whom, in the early seventh century, they 
had taken the idea of a coinage; now they came into conflict 
with them, when the Lydians under their Kings Alyattes and 
Croesus, having extended their power over neighbouring states 
north, south, and east as far as the river Halys, attempted and 
after long struggles succeeded in getting control of the coast and 
the majority of the Greek cities. 

Something more important was to follow. In 546 Croesus 
himself was conquered by Cyrus of Persia, and Lydia absorbed 
into the vast empire which had succeeded to and increased the 
territories of the old eastern monarchies. With Lydia went the 
Greek cities of the coast. The northern and southern coasts of 
Asia Minor, Cyprus, and, later, Egypt also fell into Persian 
hands, so that a great deal of the trade of the Ionian cities was 
now with lands under Persian control. The great Darius was 5*i”48s 
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the organizer of the empire: he divided his territory into 
satrapies, each under a governor responsible to himself, and he 
carried out a system of communications between all parts and 
the centre by means of great roads and a regular post such as 
the world had not seen before his time, and which enabled the 
central government for many generations to control the most 
distant provinces; which aroused the Greeks to admiration and 
wonder, but not to imitation until Alexander. The Greek cities 
were generally left the power of local government, though often 
placed under a Greek ‘tyrant’ supported by Persia; but they 
were mcluded in a satrapy under a Persian governor, forming 
but a small part of an empire whose capital was three months’ 
journey inland (yet directly connected with them) and which 
extended as far again in the opposite direction, under the control 
of and in daily contact with (though never absorbed by) a 
system as different from anything of their own as can well be 
imagined. And facing them across a few miles of open sea were 
the Greek islands still free from foreign rule, following their own 
independent policies; one of them, Samos, enjoying a period of 
particular prosperity under the splendid but ill-fated tyrant 
c. 540-523 Polycrates; beyond these all the other small and free states with 
whom they were in regular contact. 

But foreign rule did not result in any decline in material well- 
being or intellectual activity. The sixth century was the age of 
the Ionian philosophers (especially in Miletus, the city moreover 
which had resisted longest the Lydian attack), when European 
science was bom; questions were asked, for the first time in a 
scientific spirit, as to the nature of the existing world and as to 
its origin (and, as always, answers were suggested long before 
there was sufficient evidence to justify any opinion, when 
further and prolonged inquiry and nothing else was needed; but. 
mankind insists on answers); metaphysics, astronomy, and geo- 
graphy came into being. Astronomy in particular was studied, 
for in this the Greeks had some advantage from the very con- 
siderable knowledge of the Babylonians; it is characteristically 
Greek that they completely ignored the astrology of the East. 
The trade and industry of the cities also continued to flourish 
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and probably even increased, owing to the improvement of 
communications with the interior and the peace imposed by 
Persian rule. 

Most interesting to us are the mutual reactions of Greek and 
Asiatic. The Lydians, or at least the king and his court, learnt 
much from the Greeks and sought their help. Croesus (among 
the first of foreign philhellenes) cultivated the friendship not only 
of Ionian Greeks but of those beyond the Aegean; he was curious 
about them, and particularly about their rehgion; he consulted 
their oracles, and was a generous giver of rich gifts to Apollo’s 
sanctuary at Delphi, to Miletus, and to Ephesus. Some of the 
Greek states in their turn were influenced by Oriental ideas, 
again especially their religious ideas and customs; Ephesus in 
particular was a quarter Oriental (her goddess Artemis, Diana 
of the Ephesians, was more Eastern in character than Greek). 
The more distant Persian was not as yet touched by Hellenism, 
nor the Greeks by purely Persian thought — not by Zoroastrian- 
ism for example; but already by the end of the sixth century 
individual Greeks were travelling into the interior and some 
settling at the Persian court, the precursors of those countless 
later Greeks who sought fortune or fame in the East as doctors 
or engineers or generals, or as simple soldiers and traders. 

Politically, there were two ways in which the Eastern state 
was most opposed to the Greek, both in theory and practice. 
The first was its vast extent, its territorial character — ^its faculty 
of including within one system a number of different peoples; 
from this it got at once its power and its character; whereas the 
Greek state was small and, theoretically at least, a unity— single, 
not diverse, based on kinship; the Greeks, if one may use the 
expression, never ‘rationalized’ their political system.^ Secondly, 
the whole Greek idea of government and administration, 
whether oligarchic or democratic, was based on a magistracy, 
that is on the election of certain persons, citizens like the rest, by 
their fellow-citizens, and with limited and defined powers, and 
on discussion between citizens (government by discussion was 

^ Using the word ‘rationalize’ in its modem, strictly journalistic meaning. How 
different the Greek meaning would have been. 
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the great achievement of Athens) ; in this Europe in general has 
followed them. The Eastern idea was personal rule, non-elective, 
and with unlimited, undefined powers (though one can see per- 
haps in the relationship between Cyrus and Darius and the 
Persian nobles some traces of the old Indo-European idea of 
kingship) ; there was a monarch and the rest of the population 
his subjects, generals and powerful ministers no less his subjects 
than humble peasants (in the Orient, socially so much more 
democratic than Europe, especially northern Europe, this is 
particularly true); the monarch might ask advice of a subject, 
but he issued orders which were not discussed. That the supreme 
authority of the state, whether ecclesia or oligarchic boule or 
king, should be bound by its ovm laws and regulations, was a 
Greek idea. With the Eastern system went the court surrounding 
the person of the sovereign, and the harem, and all the intrigues 
of the court and harem, so dijBferent from the intrigues of poli- 
ticians in Greece. The monarch addressed any one of his sub- 
jects as ‘my servant’; which the Greeks naturally translated 
‘slave’, at a time when a free man was nobody’s servant and 
when they themselves had many slaves who were the personal 
property (and generally the domestic servants) of individuals; 
and their picture of the social structure of Persia therefore was 
often simply that of the autocrat and his slaves. 

Yet all Greeks were tolerant of foreigners personally, and 
many had a sympathetic understanding of and liking for Eastern 
peoples — above all Herodotus, the most open-minded and at the 
same time the most amused of men, who travelled and wrote 
about the middle of the fifth century, after the Greek victory. 
(Incidentally, he is our chief authority not only for Greek history 
of the sixth century and first twenty years of the fifth, but for 
Persian, Lydian, and Egyptian of this period; from the Persian 
side we have little evidence, and that little consisting of official 
documents. This is characteristic; the Greeks were now putting 
themselves and others on record as no other people had done 
before them. Herodotus got his evidence for the East from his 
own extensive travels and accounts given him by natives— such 
as he understood: like Greeks generally, he did not trouble to 
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learn a foreign language — and from previous Greek writers.) 
His general picture is entirely favourable, especially of the wise, 
generous, and courteous Darius, and the Persian nobles; he sees 
to the full the political shortcomings of the Greeks, their 
jealousies and quarrels, and praises in particular the Persian 
setdement of Ionia after the suppression of the revolt of the 
Greek cities — ^the excellent system of taxation and stopping of 
fighting between one city and another. His Croesus too is a 
sympathetic figure: his dignity and courtesy towards Alcmaeon, 
the Athenian noble who, the story said, visited his court: 

To the Lydian envoys sent by Croesus to consult the oracle at 
Delphi Alcmaeon son of Megacles gave every help and aid; and 
Croesus learning from his envoys visiting the oracle how Alcmaeon 
was benefiting him, sent for him to come to Sardis. On his arrival, 
he made him a gift of as much gold as he could carry away at one 
time on his person. Such being the offer, Alcmaeon met it by the 
following device: he put on a wide tunic with a deep fold in it at the 
waist, and the biggest buskins he could find, and so clad followed 
his guides into the treasure-house. There he fell upon a heap of gold, 
and packed as much as he could inside his buskins, in the feet and 
up the calves of his legs; then filled the fold of his tunic all full of 
gold, and strewed gold-dust over his hair, and took some more into 
his mouth; until, when he left the treasure-house, hardly dragging 
his legs along with the weight of the buskins, he was like anything 
rather than a man, with his mouth all stuffed full and his body hugely 
swollen. When Croesus saw him he laughed aloud, and gave him 
all the gold he had already and as much more again. So the family 
became immensely rich, and Alcmaeon was able to keep a racing 
stable, and won the chariot-race at Olympia.^ 

The story of Solon’s visit to Croesus (chronologically im- 
possible) gives best Herodotus’ ideas of the difference between 
the Greek magistrate and the Oriental monarch, or rather one 
aspect of it: 

On the third or fourth day of the visit he bade his serveints 
conduct Solon round his treasures, and show him the splen- 
dour and prosperity of it all. When he had seen and considered 


^ Herodotus vi. 125. 
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everything, Croesus, taking the opportunity, thus questioned 
him; ‘Stranger of Athens, we have heard here much of you, of 
your wisdom and your travels, how you have journeyed far 
from a love of knowledge and to see the world. A desire has 
come upon me to inquire of you, if you have ever seen a man 
more blest than all other men?’ He asked this, expecting that 
he himself was the most blest of men; but Solon spoke the truth, 
without flattery, and said: ‘Yes, O King; TeUos of Athens.’ 
Croesus was astonished at the reply, and asked sharply: ‘How 
do you judge Tellos to be the most blest?’ And Solon answered: 
‘Firstly, his country was prosperous, and he was the father of 
noble sons and lived to see children born to all of them and every- 
thing well established; secondly, he was himself well-to-do (as 
wealth goes with us) and he crowned his life with a most glorious 
death: in a battle at Eleusis between Athens and her neighbours, 
he attacked and routed the enemy and died upon the field most 
nobly; and the Athenians gave him public burial there where 
he fell and paid him the highest honours.’ Croesus thereupon, 
says Herodotus, asked his guest who was the second happiest of 
men, and Solon mentioned two brothers of Argos ‘whose fortune 
was enough for their wants and who had great strength of body’. 
They did a simple thing well, and then died. They were the 
second happiest men Solon had heard of. This made Croesus 
angry and he said ; ‘What then of my prosperity? Do you despise 
it so utterly that you do not deem me a match even for common 
men?’ Whereupon Solon gives him a homily on the uncertainty 
of worldly success: call no man happy till all his life is over, ‘for 
there are many to whom the god has given a vision of blessed- 
ness and then brought them to utter ruin’. Croesus was in no 
way grateful, and dismissed him thinking him a fool who dis- 
regarded present prosperity and bade men look to the end of 
everything. But he remembered his words on two occasions 
afterwards, when his son was killed in a hunting accident, and 
when he himself was conquered by Cyrus and he was about to 
be put to death, when he quoted Solon’s words, and happily 
convinced the Persian.' 


* Herodotus i. 30 ff. 
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Some, but not all, of the Greek tyrants modelled themselves 
on such a Croesus, fond of display, but essentially sensible, 
generous, and chivalrous. Xerxes, however, the commander of 
the greatest of expeditions against Greece, was for Herodotus 
(and therefore remains for us) a ridiculous figure: vain, petulant, 
selfish, sentimental, cowardly — ^the perfect picture of the bad 
Oriental monarch as Westerners see him. Here is one story of 
Viim, which Herodotus asserts indeed cannot be true, but which 
he nevertheless is not loath to record: 

When Xerxes was retreating from Greece after the battle of 
Salamis, he went as far as the river Strymon by land, and then 
‘entrusting the army to Hydames to lead to the Hellespont, 
himself embarked on a Phoenician man-of-war and set sail for 
Asia. But on the voyage he was caught by a strong wind called 
the Strymonian and the sea began to run high. They were in 
the greater straits because of the heavy loading of the ship— for 
there were a large number of Persians of his suite on deck with 
him— and Xerxes was fiightened and called out to the captain 
and asked if there was a chance of reaching harbour safely. 
“Master,” said the captain, “there is none, unless it were possible 
to be rid of the many passengers on the ship.” Whereupon it is 
said Xerxes turned to his suite and said: “Gentlemen, now is 
your opportunity to show loyalty to your king: my safety it 
seems rests with you.” Thus Xerxes; and they salaamed low 
and leaped into the sea. The ship was thus lightened and 
reached Asia in safety; and as soon as he was out of the ship 
and on land, Xerxes presented the captain with a golden crown 
for saving the life of the king, and ordered him to be beheaded 
for having lost those of so many Persians.’' 

In spite of the very genuine admiration for Persia felt by 
many Greeks, there was never any suggestion that Greece could 
in practice learn anything firom the East politically , that is . they 
learnt much in other ways. They did not for instance attempt 
any improvement in their political organization, even within 

* viii. 118. It is most interesting to compare Herodotus’ stories of 

the East with the Arabian Nights, to observe the ftequent likeness both in matter 
and of narration between him and the oriental writers. 
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their own system (as Rome did), based on their knowledge 
of Persia; to take even so obvious a matter as communications 
between the different states, they did not build roads, nor 
institute a postal service. The wars and the Greek victory 
tended, in spite of Herodotus, to close their minds to what the 
East might teach them; and in the fourth century— when the 
weaknesses of their own political system were so apparent, and 
so acutely observed — even the greatest of political philosophers, 
Plato and Aristotle, do not argue that that system is the best, 
or best suited to Greeks, they assume it, and do not even take 
into consideration the advantages of the large territorial state. 

n. THE PERSIAN WARS (5OO-449 B.C.) 

The struggle of what may almost be called the national forces 
of Greece against Persia began with the revolt of the Ionian 
Greeks of Asia Minor, led by Miletus; a foolish attempt accord- 
ing to Herodotus, doomed to failure from the start, productive 
only of misery. The causes of the revolt we do not properly 
know: internal discontent with the ruling faction or tyrant sup- 
ported by Persia, some of it justifiable, much only party feeling 
or personal jealousy, all of it understandable; the dignity of 
political freedom, the taunts of the independent Greeks of the 
mainland at their contented prosperity under foreign protec- 
tion; aU this will have stirred both base and noble minds. 
Eretria in Euboea, the old friend of Miletus, promised support; 
so did Athens, now a democracy and full of confidence; Sparta 
refused (through her king Gleomenes, according to Herodotus: 
how much easier it is, he says, to persuade a crowd to foUy than 
a single ruler). The warlike Carians to the south joined them, 
though not the Dorian Greeks on the Carian coast. The war 
499-494 lasted some four to five years. It was a signal failure— a failure 
due as much to the military incapacity of the Greeks, their 
disunions (Ephesus kept aloof firom the whole affair, as far as 
she could; otW cities were half-hearted) , their lack of steadiness 
of purpose, as to the immensely superior resources of Persia; 
the Persian victory was one not only of the big battalions, but 
also of organized over unorganized forces. The Greeks began by 
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marching inland upon Sardis, the rich capital of the satrapy; 
they failed to capture its fortress, though the whole of the town 
was destroyed by fire, and returned to the coast; and Athens 
and Eretria sent no more help after this first campaign. The 
story of the next years is confused. The Fenians were slow to 
move; doubtless firom the point of view of distant Susa, the whole 
afiair was unimportant. The Garians won many isolated suc- 
cesses over Persian generals in their diflScult, mountainous 
country; but there was no permanent gain, and the Persians 
re-established their ascendsincy. Finally they brought their fleet, 494 b 
manned by Cilicians, Phoenicians, and Egyptians, to the Aegean; 
and the last battle was fought at sea, off Lade near Miletus. 

The combined Greek fleet had no unity of command, and was 
tom by dissension. Dionysius, the leader of the small Phocaean 
contingent, energetically wanted to give the troops some inten- 
sive training before the enemy arrived; but after a day or two 
the majority objected to rowing about in the heat of the day 
at the orders of an insignificant captain, the other leaders were 
jealous, and the fleet relapsed into inaction. When the enemy 
arrived they proved themselves better equipped, better sailors, 
and better fighters. Half the Samian contingent left before the 
battle began (for Samos was divided between oligarchic and 
democratic factions, and the former were looking to Persia for 
support); others scarcely joined in the fight; only the large 
Chiote contingent, the Milesians and the rest of the Samians, 
fought bravely to the end. The Persians won a decisive victory, 
and the revolt was over; it was they who put an end to the inter- 
city and inter-party quarrds of the Greeks, and imposed on 
them peace once more and a setded and improved government. 

The better side won? But, it is important to note, we owe our 
whole knowledge of the war to Greek historians, and this is a 
Greek explanation of their defeat: the feilure is not hidden. The 
Phocaeans, that gallant people (who, when Cyrus had subdued 
Ionia half a century earlier, had all of them, men, women, and 
rhilflrPTij with their gods, left to found a new dty in the West 
rather than put up with slavery; but half of them ‘overcome by 
a longing and pity for their old homes’, had returned) , these now 
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again would not endure subjection and went off first to Phoeni- 
cia, then to Sicily, to act the pirate against Cartha ginia n s and 
Etruscans. 

Persia was not content with the subjection of the lonians, 
but during the next three years (493-491 b.c.) extended her 
ascendancy into Europe, over Thrace and Macedon (incident- 
ally driving out the Athenian Miltiades from the Chersonese, 
and securing control of the passage from the Aegean to the 
Black Sea). In the next year they sailed across the Aegean 
against mainland Greece, to exact punishment, according to 
the simple Greek version, for the part Eretria and Athens had 
played in the sack of Sardis — and there must be some truth m 
the explanation, for only these cities were attacked. There was 
an earthquake on the sacred isle of Delos — a presage, says 
Herodotus, of evil for Greeks and Barbarians alike, for three 
generations: almost continual war. Hippias, the ex-tyrant 
driven out of Athens more than twenty years before, was with 
the Persians. The islands en route all subniitted; Eretria was 
besieged, and fell, through treachery it was said, in six days. 
The Persians landed as well at Marathon, on the north-east 
coast of Attica, twenty-five miles from Athens.’' Discussion arose 
in the assembly as to how the danger was to be met. Sparta had 
promised help, which was delayed, however (or so many Greeks 
thought), by regard for a religious festival; except for the forces 
of the small city of Plataea, their Boeotian ally, the Athenians 
were alone; and there was fear of dissension as well. Neverthe- 
less, they resolved to march out with all their army to meet the 
Persians at Marathon. Miltiades, who since his expizlsion from 
the Chersonese had established his influence at home in spite 
of the efforts of other noble families, was chiefly responsible for 
getting this resolution carried, and though only one of the ten 
elected commanders of regiments and not the general in com- 
mand of the army, continued to be the dominating figure on the 
Athenian side. The Athenian forces were quick enough to take 

* Probably simiiltaneotisly with the attack on Eretria. See Sir Frederick 
Maurice’s able discussions of this and of the next Persian invasion in Journal of 
HeUenie Studies, 1930 and 1932; they give the only good account of the military 
conditions, and the way the campaigns were affected by them. 
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up a position near Marathon, sufSciently strong that it would 
be a difficult task to dislodge them and at the same time guarding 
the roads to Athens. There they waited for the arrival of the 
Spartans; the Persians, unable to turn the position and to use 
their cavalry* (of which the Greeks had none) so long as the 
Greeks refused to move, waited too, for the other half of their 
forces from Eretria and in hopes of dissensions in the city. Then 
suddenly, on the tenth day, Miltiades saw an opportunity to 
attack, and persuaded Callimachus the general in command. 
How this opportunity arose we do not know; perhaps the Per- 
sians, despairing of breaking down Athenian patience and hear- 
ing that the Spartans might arrive any day, had decided to 
re-embark their forces and attempt a landing at Phaleron and 
immediate attack on Athens, and were surprised before they 
had half completed the manoeuvre; more probably, Miltiades 
heard of the impending arrival of the Persian force from Eretria, 
and was compelled to attack before the Spartans arrived. Any- 
how, the Athenians and Plataeans attacked. The Persian centre 
held out and even drove in the purposely weakened opposing 
centre; but the strong Greek wings carried all before them, and 
then wheeled and attacked the enemy centre in flank and rear; 
and the Persians fled to their ships. Many more fell there; but 
they managed to get away with the greater part of their forces. 
They sailed round the Attic coast to Phaleron, hoping to find 
the city undefended. But Miltiades returned as quickly, and 
the whole Persian armament retreated to Asia. The Athenian 
loss was 162 men, including Callimachus the commander, who 
‘proved himself a brave man’.® The Spartans arrived two days 
^er the battle. It was a complete triumph for Athens that 
almost single-handed she had beaten ofifthe forces of the Persian 
king. 

But it had been only a punitive expedition, the defeat of 
which the Persians soon prepaured to avenge. They were delayed 

^ If they hftH any cavalry there — ^it is much disputed. 

® The size of the Athenian army is unknown, Herodotus giving no figures. The 
traditional figure of 9,000, with 1,000 Plataeans, has no authority 5 but it is probably 
not far out. The Persians at Marathon may have had 12,000-14,000 men, in 
addition to the division sent against Eretria. 
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48s B.O. by the death of Darius (after one of the great reigns of history), 
and a revolt in Egypt, quickly crushed. The new war was to 
be on a grander scale. An immense army, representative of 
many diflferent peoples incorporated in the Empire, elaborately 
organized, with a vast system of transport, mustered at Sardis 
towards the end of 481; perhaps over 200,000 men in all.* The 
fleet was collected in the harbours of Cilicia. The invasion this 
time was to be by land, and Xerxes the King led his forces in 
ring 480 person. They crossed the Hellespont by a bridge of boats 
(Xerxes looking on, delighted at first, then bursting into tears 
at the thought that a hundred years hence none of all this 
multitude would be alive), and marched through Thrace and 
Macedon undisturbed, and, for so large an army in a country 
bare of roads, rapidly. The fleet sailed along the coast with the 
army, keeping in close touch. So elaborate were the prepara- 
tions that, because a squadron had been wrecked the year before 
in a storm when rounding the peninsula of Athos, a canal had 
been cut across the low neck of land that separates it from the 
mainland, and through this the fleet sailed. 

The Greeks had ample warning of the attack. But now the 
weakness of political division showed itself. Not that there was 
any hesitation about resistance on the part of the large majority, 
though Argos and Corcyra held aloof; nor any difficulty, as 
it proved, over the command. On land this went without 
question to Sparta, permanent head of the Peloponnesian 
league, and recognized by all as the first military state; at sea 
the Athenians had the strongest claim, for they now had the 
largest fleet of any Greek state (recently built, and exercised in 
a war with the neighbouring Aegina— an inconclusive war it 
had been, now ended in face of the common danger), and by 
their success in establishing their democracy against the efforts 
of others and still more by their victory at Marathon and general 
energy, had become suddenly the second strongest state; but 
some maritime states refused to serve under her, she waived her 
claim, and Sparta, though providing but a small squadron, 

* For the litnite of the Persian numbers, see^ again Sir Frederick Maurice, JJW., 
1930. Herodotus speaJcs of millions of men; having no idea what a million means. 
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provided also the commander. But counsels were divided; no 
state was strong enough to impose its will xmquestioned; and 
decisions on the major questions of strategy were only made 
after long debate among the many allied generals. At first 
it was decided to defend the passes leading from southern Mace- 
donia into Thessaly, and forces were sent there; but soon re- 
called, so that Xerxes was able to march down them unopposed; 
the Thessalians submitted, and their cavalry (an arm in which 
the Greeks were very weak) incorporated with the invading 
forces. The next position chosen, Thermopylae-Artemisium, 
was particularly strong. The army at Thermopylae and the 
fleet at Artemisium could act in close co-operation, and for both 
there was only a narrow space of manoeuvre, which suited their 
inferior numbers and the comparative slowness of their ships. 
But again there was niuddle; whether due to mistaken judge- 
ment of commanders who expected that the decisive battle 
would be fought at sea and that the forces sent to Thermopylae 
would be suflScient to hold the position long enough to prevent 
the enemy getting to the rear of the fleet by land (it is to be 
remembered in all Greek wars that, normally, a fleet had to 
have a fiiendly shore near by as a base, as warships were not 
built for long unbroken sea cruises),* or whether there was 
shameful delay and hesitation in getting ready; certain it is that, 
whereas the whole of the allied fleet (half of it Athenian) was 
sent to Artemisium, insufiBcient forces were sent to Thermopylae 
under Leonidas, the Spartan king — ^the Phocians, defending 
their own land immediately to the south, Thespians and Thebans 
from Boeotia, and but 300 Spartans and 4,000 other Pelopon- 
nesians; not a quarter of the available force. The Persians 
marched rapidly down through Thessaly, their fleet sailed along 
the coast; the forces were opposite each other about the end of 
July 480, and the attack began at once. As it happened, the 
Greek fleet could do no more than hold its own in several days’ 
fighting (in spite of heavy losses sufiered by the Persians in a 
storm just before the battle) : there was just room for the superior 

“ See above, pp. 561-9; and for a more detailed discussion, Jovmnal of HeUaic 
Studies, 1933. 
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numbers and manoeuvring power of the enemy to tell. The 
army held the pass of Thermopylae steadily against all direct 
attacks; but the position was turned (a Greek it is said showed 
the Persians the way) ; the enemy marched up by a path over 
the mountains and threatened to surround the whole Greek 
force, except the Phocians who were waiting for an attack by 
the southward pass. Leonidas succeeded in getting the greater 
part away in time; he himself with Iris 300 Spartans and the 
Thespians remained to cover their retreat and delay the invader. 
They fought all day and fell to a man. The enemy thus cleared 
another path on his way through Greece; the Greek fleet, with 
its base now threatened, had to retreat with the land forca 
What was more, Boeotia surrendered (only the Plataeans re- 
treating with the rest) ; more Greek troops, of fine quality, were 
added to the enemy’s army (it was said afterwards in apology 
that Thebes was then ruled by a narrow clique of oligarchs); 
and the road was open into Attica. 

It had been a disastrous beginning to the campaign, and the 
quarrels and recriminations among the various leaders only 
increased. Nevertheless, their partial success at sea (where they 
had learnt something of the Persian methods), and the prolonged 
resistance against overwhelming numbers and the heroic death 
of Leonidas and his men at Thermopylae filled the Greeks with 
greater confidence; and the Athenians, guided by all their lead- 
ing men and especially by the inspiring genius and ceaseless 
activity of Themistocles (who had been chiefly responsible for 
the creation of the fleet) refused to follow the example of Thes- 
saly and Boeotia, but ‘remembering the common blood, com- 
mon religion, and common culture of all Greece’, gave up their 
land to the enemy and kept their post in the allied forces. All 
of them, men, women, and children, free and slave, Irft Attica 
and were taken some to the Peloponnese, most to Aegina— 
their late enemy-^and Salamis (there was no time to go farther), 
trusting to the protection of the fleet. The Greek army, that is 
to say now the. Peloponnesians, were assembled in full force at 
the Isthmus of Corinth, a position which they were rapidly 
strengthening by a wall and one which could not be turned 
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except by sea. If the Persians won at sea they could land troops 
where they wished, at friendly Argos for instance, in the rear 
of the Greeks; otherwise the Isthmus could be held indefinitely, 
and the Persians could not keep their huge forces so far from 
home, in a poor and ravaged country, for long; they had to 
seek a decision. But where was the Greek fleet to take up 
position? From Artemisium it had retreated to Salamis, where 
it had assisted the transport of the Athenian population. The 
Peloponnesians wished it to retire farther to the eastern port 
of Corinth, to keep in touch with the army. This meant the 
abandonment of Salamis and Aegina, and all the wives and 
children of Athenians and Aeginetans there. But more than 
this: Themistocles saw that the Greeks, still greatly outnumbered 
and slower movers than the enemy, must fight in yet narrower 
waters than they had at Artemisium; the straits of Salamis, the 
tortuous channel between the island and Attica, was the place, 
if they could but compel the enemy to fight them there. The 
latter’s fleet was sailing round to Phaleron, only a few miles 
from the Greek position; their army was ravaging Attica and 
destroying Athens — ^the whole city, with its fine new temples, 
was given to the flames; the smoke from their burning homes was 
clearly visible to the Athenians at Salamis. It is said that Xerxes 
sent a dispatch to Susa: ‘My army has captured and destroyed 
Athens; victory is mine.’ The position of the Greek fleet was 
indeed perilous; it might be surrounded and destroyed; and the 
food supplies on Salamis, for the fleet and the refugees, must 
have been scanty. The Greek admirals met and argued; now 
a decision was taken to remain; now to retire to the isthmus 
while there was yet time. But Themistocles persisted; he met 
all the reasonable fears, the timidities, and the jealous taunts of 
the rest with cajolings, threats (to give up all and go and found 
a new Athens in the west), and untiring argument. He pre- 
vailed; and then, by some stratagem, induced the Persian first 
to divide his forces and then to attack within the straits. Here 
the first enemy ships were caught in flank as they entered; there 
was but little room to manoeuvre; as more ships advanced they 
jostled and collided with each other; there was no co-ordination 
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between the different squadrons. The Greeks rammed and 
boarded the enemy; the fighting was fierce, but order was better 
on the Greek side. Some of the enemy fled, only to collide with 
the advancing rear squadrons; the confusion increased; the 
Greeks pressed on and before the sun had set won a decisive 
victory — more decisive than they knew, for they expected an- 
other attack next day. But in fact the Persian fleet retired east- 
ward across the Aegean; Xerxes himself, who had watched the 
battle from a throne erected on a height on the Attic shore, 
decided that there was no chance now of further advance and, 
fearful that the Greek fleet might cut off his passage across the 
Hellespont, beat a hasty retreat in advance of the greater part 
of Iris army back through northern Greece, Macedon, and 
Thrace to Asia. Greece was saved: if she could keep the com- 
mand of the sea, it was only a question of time before the remain- 
ing Persian forces on land must retire; Themistocles had staked 
all bn a single throw, but the event showed that his judgement 
was right. 

Salamis was fought in September. Mardonius, left in com- 
mand of the remaining Persian forces, retired into Boeotia for 
the winter. He was in no hurry to leave Greece; throughout 
the spring and summer of 479 he remained there, in Boeotia and 
Attica, trying to force a battle, apparently intending to keep 
northern Greece and Macedonia as satrapies of the Persian 
Empire. Finally, in the autumn, just a year after Salamis, the 
Peloponnesians and Athenians marched out in full force, secured 
the passes of Cithaeron between Attica and Boeotia, and took 
up a strong position on the north slopes, facing Thebes, the 
Persian base. After some days’ delay, during which the co- 
ordination of forces on the Greek side was dangerously weak, 
and Pausanias, the commander-in-chief (regent at Sparta for 
the young son of Leonidas), was showing himself no great master 
of tactics, Mardonius attacked. A confused battle ensued; but 
Greek discipline, once the fighting had begim, then showed its 
worth; the Spartans, in particular, displayed an unshaken firm- 
ness. The Thebans fought bravely on the Persian side (as had 
the lonians at Salamis), but the day ended in complete victory 
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for the Greeks. The enemy retired northward, and, except for 
a few fortresses, left Europe altogether. At the same time the 
Greek fleet met the enemy off the Asia Minor coast and defeated 
them. The great Persian attack was over. 

The war is of perennial interest. Not only for its result, that 
it saved and inspired a people that had yet to give to the world 
its greatest and most varied achievements; but for the nature 
of the military action. For it was a victory of ill-organized, free 
states over a well-organized empire at the height of its power. 
It taught the Greeks, so they diought, two things: that their 
political disunion (that autonomy which they so dearly loved 
for its own sake) was not fatal, that they could sink their differ- 
ences in time of need, and were then strong enough to resist 
the mightiest enemy they were ever likely to encounter; and that 
their military system was superior, that as soldiers they were 
better than all foreigners. Yet except at Sparta, this system was 
amateurish; their armies were pure militia, based on conscrip- 
tion with no professional nucleus. All boys for two years, from 
eighteen to twenty, received a military training, more or less 
severe from state to state, and from time to time, but no further 
practice except in war. There was no officer class; all officers 
were elected by popular vote, and for a year only; a man could 
be, and was normally, an officer one year and a common soldier 
the next, without any slur on his ability; and an officer who 
made himself unpopular was easily made to feel the people’s 
anger. It was such a militia that had won Marathon; for the 
Greeks, for all their weaknesses, their caprices, their passion and 
opportunity for criticism of superior officers, their dislike of 
obeying orders, had developed a sort of self-discipline which 
worked well on a campaign (its most signal achievement was 
in the retreat of the Tm Thousand in 401) ; at least for a time, 
and while self-confidence lasted. This self-discipline, under the 
leadership of the really proficient soldiery of Sparta, gained 
them the victory over Persia. 

Two other points. Marathon, Thermopylae, and Salamis, 
Miltiades, Leonidas, Themistocles, are of interest to us not only 
in themselves, but because they are part of Herodotus theme. 
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for what the Greeks wrote is as important as what they did. 
Second: note how they recorded their victory. Records in sculp- 
ture and painting; not, as in the East, a great king receiving the 
submission of miserable adversaries, bound and kneeling, but 
an equal fight between Greek and Persian (or, symbolically, 
Greek and Trojan, Greek and Amazon, Lapith and Centaur) 
which either side might win. And no boasting inscription: ‘I 
marched through the land; I brought the nations imder my 
sway; thousands fell before me’; but the Persae of Aeschylus, and, 
on monuments of gold and bronze set up at Olympia and Delphi, 
‘The following took part in the war: Sparta, Athens, Corinth’, 
and so on, separate, independent states;* and Simonides’ lines 
on the dead at Thermopylae: 

Go, tell at Sparta, thou that passest by. 

That here obedient to her laws we lie.* 

After the retreat of the Persians, the Greeks took the offensive. 
The islands and the cities of Asia Minor all declared their inde- 
pendence. The fleet cleared the Hellespont and the Bosporus 
of the enemy, and at tlie other end of the sea, captured Cyprus. 
B.C. Sparta and the Peloponnese, losing interest, soon withdrew from 
their forces, but the active Athenians carried on. Inspired by 
the victory at Salamis, they paid more and more attention to 
their navy, allied themselves with the states lately revolted firom 
Persia (mostly lonians like themselves), and carried on the war 
by sea. Cyprus apparently again came under Persian rule, or 
part of it, but the Greeks (under the command of Gimon, 
467 Miltiades’ son) won a complete victory at the mouth of the 
Eurymedon in Cilicia, sinking or capturing almost the entire 
Persian fleet, then landing and capturing their camp. But 
Persia had some compensation a few years later. Egypt revolted, 

* Among them are Mycenae and Tiryns, now tiny states who had sent contingents 
of two hundred men each (their whole force). It is their last appearance as md^ 
pendent states; within a dozen years Argos (absent from Plataea) had absorbed 
them. 

* Compare also the rows of stiff, almost motionless soldiery, all alike, in the newly 
discovered sculptures of Persepolis, with the freely moving, seemingly undisciplined 
cavalry on tibe Parthenon frieze. 
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and Athens sent a fleet to her assistance, which sailed up the 
Nile and attacked Memphis. (Athens was now at the very height 
of her energy; moreover there was not only imperial ambition 
in this, but Egypt was at the time the most important foreign 
source of com to Greece.) Persia made a great effort: a large 
army was sent overlsind through Syria, subdued the Egyptian 
forces and managed to surround and at last to destroy the whole 
Athenian armament. The revolt in Egypt only continued 
sporadically in the Delta, sporadically helped by Athens. A 
last expedition was sent to Cyprus, again under Cimon; but 
Cimon died, and after some fighting the fleet returned; and now 
at last peace was made. In spite of their recent failures, the 
terms of this peace show how successful in the main Athens and 
her allies had been: for by it Persia agreed not to send her fleet 
farther west than Phaselis, nor her army farther than three days’ 
march from the Asia Minor coast. The whole of Greek lands 
were once more free from the Eastern threat. 

Indeed, although from the Persian point of view the whole of 
the struggle with the Greeks may have seemed litde more than 
a war on her outskirts, with little reference to the heart of things, 
yet she hardly recovered from it. The great organization went 
on, but henceforth with little vitality or energy; it was as though 
after the death of Darius, the Persians had little fresh to contri- 
bute. Even in the fourth century when the quarrels of the Greek 
states gave them every opportunity of again playing a decisive 
part in the Aegean, they were unable to do anything effective. 
The life went quickly out of the giant machine. 



CHAPTER V 


ATHENS: THE ATTEMPT AT UNITY IN GREECE 

I. THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE CONSTITUTION 

W E have seen above (pp. 610-11) that after the overthrow of 
the tyranny at Athens a full democracy was established. 
But in reality or on paper only? There is one test of this which 
is applicable to every state in which government is by discussion 
(and there can be no question but that at Athens government 
was by discussion, not by orders of autocrat or official) : where 
did discussion take place? Which was the assembly of debate 
and decision? In republican Rome it was the senate, though 
there existed cowitia of the whole people; in England of the 
eighteenth century it was parliament, both Lords and Commons 
—good examples, these, of oligarchic government. In Athens it 
was the ecclesia, the assembly of all the citizens; all the great 
debates took place there, not in the Boulfe, nor in informal mass 
meetings; there were heard the great speeches of Themistocles, 
Pericles, Cleon, Alcibiades, Demosthenes; there, too, foreign am- 
bassadors came and argued for peace or for alliance. The 
decisions therefore of the ecclesia were real, not paper decisons 
prepared beforehand or ignored afterwards by powerful offi- 
cials; the ecclesia was the sovereign body in fact as in law. 
The BoulS, democratically elected, had important powers, for 
it prepared business for the assembly, carried on the day-to-day 
work of the state, co-operated with the officials, .and was always 
regarded by the Athenians as an essential element in their 
democracy; but it was in no sense a sovereign body, as is a 
modem parliament; it did not elect or dismiss the executive, it 
did not legislate, it did not decide questions of foreign policy. 
All that was reserved for the people as a whole. 

But how could the people in fact control the executive, which 
would consist of persons of ability (of one kind or another, even 
if only the demagogue’s), energy, and, above all, experience? 
A hard task in any state; and surely impossible for mass meetii^ 
of ignorant citizens? The way the Athenians met this difficulty 
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is of lasting interest, because it was effective (too effective for 
good government) and logical. In the first place, tenure of 
office was for a year only, and in the case of the great majority 
of offices election was by lot, and no one could hold the same 
office more than once; hence ordinary citizens held office, there 
was no permanent, therefore experienced and powerful, class or 
bureaucracy, knowing the secrets of government hidden from 
the mass, and large numbers of citizens held office of some kind 
at some time in their lives. In particular, the Boule of 500, to 
which appointment was by a combination of election and lot, 
50 from each phyle, each deme being represented according to 
its population: a man could be a bouleutes twice (though not in 
consecutive years— how they did think of everything !) and not 
before he was thirty; this meant that at least 250 new members 
were elected every year, out of a citizen population that prob- 
ably never reached 50,000, and in the fourth century^ only 
25,000-35,000.* Supposing the average age at which a man first 
became a bouleutSs was thirty-five, this minimum of 250 would 
be taken from about 1,100-1,200 men reaching the age of 
thirty-five every year in the fifth century, fi:om about 600 to 800 
in the fourth century. Secondly, at the end of his year of office 
a man had to submit an account of his rule, and have it passed; 
doubtless in the vast majority of cases a purely formal business; 
still any one could bring a complaint, and if any were made, the 
official had to stand his trial before a dicastery of some 500 of his 
fellow citizens. Thirdly, there was no council of citizens with 
experience of office. Under the original constitution of Cleis- 
thenes, the archons (nine in number every year) were the highest 
officers of the state (including the chief archon who was head, 
and the commander-m-chief of the army) , and they were elected 
by the vote of the whole people; they were therefore influential 
persons. All ex-archons became automatically members of the 
ancient and much revered Council of the Areopagus. This 
Council had wide though vague powers of conixol over officials 
and as protectors of the constitution, and as a body consisting 
of experienced and influential citizens might, by the mere weight 
> See below, pp. 644-5. 
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of its authority, have come in time to exercise a power greater 
than that of the assembly (as did the senate at Rome). This 
danger to the democracy was prevented by the reform of 487 b.c,, 
by which archons were to be chosen by lot, not by vote; hence- 
forward the archonships ceased to have any political importance 
(Themistocles and Aristeides were amongst the last of the power- 
ful archons), and the influence of the Areopagus rapidly de- 
clined; the change was confirmed in 462, when most of its 
powers of control were transferred to the ecclesia and the dicas- 
teries. The place of the archons as political leaders was takes 
by the ten straUgoi or generals, originally only the commanders 
of the ten regiments of the army. These were regarded as be- 
longing to the class of specialists (like architects, engineers, or 
doctors), and so, characteristically, were always chosen by vote, 
not by the lot, and could be re-elected any number of times. 
Themistocles and Aristeides, not very important as stratSgoi in 
490, were all-important when elected again in 480 and 479, 
when the archons were nonentities; they were chosen to com- 
mand armies, not regiments, or the fleet, as occasion demanded. 
In peace-time they were naturally the most influential speakers 
in the assembly. Pericles exercised his long tenure of power 
through the ofBce of stratSgos, to which he was elected year after 
year. But ex-stratSgoi did not become members of the Areo- 
pagus or of any council, but simple citizens; so that there was 
no body of men, meeting regularly, in contact with each other, 
of sujBficient authority ever to outweigh the power of the ecclesia; 
with that corporate feeling so characteristic of a parliament, that 
protects it alike from a powerful monarch and from the electorate. 
(Later a further developnj.ent took place; it was recognized that 
military skill and political wisdom, still less oratorical ability, 
were not necessarily found in the same person. No change was 
made in the constitution; stratSgoi were still elected yearly, by 
the people; but soldiers and sailors, not politicians, were elected. 
The politicians swayed the assembly, but they held no political 
office, apairt from minor ones to which they might be elected 
from time to time; they were therefore irresponsible, keen critics 
— ^like aiU Athenians — of coune, but not called upon to hold 
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office in turn. The beginnings of this change can be seen in the 
Peloponnesian War; it is complete in the fourth centurj^ — ^the 
careers of Cleon and Demosthenes illustrate it. Alcibiades was 
the last of the men who combined a military career with a 
dominating part in the ecclesia.) 

Lastly, owing to this system of yearly changes of office, a ver\^ 
large proportion of citizens (certainly of those interested and 
active enough to attend the ecclesia) will have had at one time 
or another experience of office, of the way business was managed, 
and have been in direct contact with most of the important 
officers, that is, the powerful individuals, of the city; this and 
their continued work in the Boule, the ecclesia, and the dicas- 
teries will have given the citizens a knowledge of politics suffi- 
cient to prevent them being simply led by ^people in the know’, 
being just told by officials what to do, being governed by a 
clique (which is not the same thing as being misled by specious 
arguments, catchwords, fine oratory, or appeals to selfish inter- 
ests; this was common in Athens, as elsewhere). Naturally, 
there were cliques of politicians, who tried to pack meetings 
with their supporters and pass measures by snatch votes (there 
was no permanent president of the ecclesia to prevent or assist 
such tactics: a member of the Boule, chosen by lot for each 
meeting, presided) ; but such successes were isolated and tem- 
porary; no clique ever governed Athens; the ecclesia was always 
in the end too strong. And the long political career of Pericles, 
in that golden period which has been called after his name, 
when we speak, and rightly, of his rule^ was only possible through 
his continued personal influence in the ecclesia. It is not simply 
that the forms of the constitution were observed (as under 
Peisistratus); but only through them did Pericles exercise his 
power, by the force of his personal character (so well known to 
every one in Athens) and by his ability as an orator: by his 
action in the ecclesia, not by action independent of it, or by 
ignoring and stifling opposition. In particular, in that sphere 
of his activity which we should expect to be most alien to a 
popular assembly— the restoration of the temples of Attica: it 
was Pericles who inspired and guided this policy throughout; 
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doubtless no other man could have done it, and the assembly 
would not have done it without him; but he not only had to 
persuade the people to vote for the general policy; it was they 
also who elected the architects, sculptors, and painters, who 
passed the plans, and month by month, over a period of eighteen 
years, voted the money. And they could dispense with Pericles’ 
services if they willed; not only could they dismiss him from 
office, but they could take important action against his advice 
and retain him in office (as at the beginning of the Pelopon- 
nesian War). And no other man ever dominated Athens as 
Pericles did; other popular favourites rose and fell, at the wish 
of the ecclesia, only too rapidly. 

What is remarkable, too, at Athens is the amount of time spent 
in public affairs; the ecclesia met regularly forty times a year, 
and as often at other times as occasion demanded; the dicasteries 
more often, probably on at least two hundred days in the year; 
and not only all this political and semi-political activity (and 
in addition much locsil, municipal life in the demes), but the 
military and naval campaigns, on which the citizens as a body 
served, and the many religious festivals (in the open air, all 
of them) ; and their art and literature, as their athletic contests, 
were public, the former expressed in public monuments, the 
latter mostly tragedy and comedy given in the great open-air 
theatre twice a year at the festivals of Dionysus, before an 
audience of thousands. Only science and philosophy were more 
or less private and confined to the few. Yet the Athenians ad- 
mired as much as anybody did the quiet man, who attended to 
his own affairs, did not concern himself overmuch in politics, and 
was not for ever setting other people right; perhaps, however, 
because he was rarer among them.'^And Athens was in structure 
essentially like all Greek states, only more active, varied, and 
gifted, more restless in every way; the principles for example 
that all full citizens should take a personal part in public affairs, 
not delegate their functions, that all office should be elective 
and tenure for a short period (generally a year), that there 
should be no permanent, experienced body of men either as 
bureaucrats or as a military class, these were common to all 
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Greek states (except in some respects Sparta) and to most Greek 
political philosophers. What is unique about Athens is the 
determined and consistent attempt at a logical democracy on 
the part of an important state — ^important both in the part she 
played in contemporary pohtics and in her permanent achieve- 
ment. To this democracy the Athenians were devotedly at- 
tached, not as an efficient instrument of government (they knew 
all about its defects), but as good in itself; once and once only 
in the course of 250 years, from 507 to 262 b.c. (when their 
independence was finally crushed), were they persuaded and 
terrorized into the experiment of an oligarchy — ^in 41 1, in the 
worst days of the Peloponnesian War, and for a few months 
only. More than once an oligarchy was imposed by a victorious 
enemy and secured by a foreign garrison; but on each occasion 
that Athens regained her fireedom, she re-established her demo- 
cracy, with its numerous and ever-changing officials, election 
by lot, dicasteries, representative Boul6, and the sovereign 
ecclesia of which every citizen was a member. ^ 

n. industry and commerce, foreigners and slaves 

at ATHENS. POPULATION 

In spite of all this essentially urban activity (in which country 
people living at any distance from Athens could have had only 
a limited share), agriculture remained the most important in- 
dustry of citizens, and indeed the Athenian farmer, until the 
repeated invasions of the Peloponnesian War drove men within 
the walls of the city, was known for his attachment to his home 
and a country life. Agriculture shared in the general growth of 
prosperity in the fifth century, and Attica was noted for the 
careful and various cultivation of the soil. Com was not much 
grown, except in the plains of Eleusis (wheat hardly at aU) ; the 
soil was not favourable, and the large quantity of imported com 
necessary to feed the growing population of the towns kept down 
the price; most farmers would grow enough for their own use, 
not morev Vines and olives (far more profitable per acre) were 
chiefly grown; and the olive-oil of Attica was famous, and widely 
exported. Men farmed their own land, with perhaps some hired 
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help at harvest and vintage; mostly small proprietors, peasant- 
farmers — for the possibility of the land falling permanently into 
the hands of a few, with tenants or serfs, had been ended by the 
legislation of Solon. 

The Peloponnesian War, particularly the last eight years when 
the enemy were in permanent occupation of a good part of 
Attica, was disastrous for Athenian agriculture; and unfortun- 
ately we do not know how far it recovered in the fourth century. 
Men had been driven from the country to the town; the loss of 
life had been great, though partly compensated for by the return 
of Athenian colonists after the war. That agriculture in part 
revived we can be certain, and it retained much of its old pres- 
tige. Even in that city of traders, manufacturers, and sailors, 
there lingered on the belief which has been common to all 
peoples and all ages, that agriculture is in some way a more 
respectable occupation than other industries. Still no foreigner 
could own land, and though in other respects political equality 
between the citizens was complete, the old distinction was pre- 
served to the end between men of the hoplite class who served 
in the army, providing their own armour, and the poorest class 
(men with little or no capital) who were called upon to serve in 
the fleet: this in spite of the fact that it was at sea that Athens 
had won her greatest glory, and that her sailors were the 
staunchest upholders of the democracy. 

All kinds of manufacture then known flourished at Athens, 
especially in the fourth century. As with farming, they were all 
small, personal businesses; a man owned a factory and worked 
in it himself; he and his family lived in the building; occasionally 
two men formed a partnership. A shop with twenty hands 
employed was a large one; a man who could employ forty or 
fifty men (in one or more factories) was very rich; most manu- 
facture was in shops where a man worked with his sons, with 
two or three men to help. Trades such as building, quarrying 
of stone and marble, and mining were similarly carried on; 
there were no large contractors or companies. When a large 
building, as a temple, was erected by the state, the work was 
let out in very small sections, often month by month, to indi- 
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viduals or groups, sculptors, masons, bricklayers, wood-workers, 
removal-contractors, and so forth, who might or might not have 
a few others (free or slave) working under them. The produc- 
tive lead and silver mines at Laurium, owned by the state, ^ 
were similarly let on short leases to individuals, each of whom 
worked a small section carefully determined in the contract, 
and who took all the risks of working old mines or sinking new 
ones, and building and working the small washing and smelting 
plants. Considering the limited chemical knowledge of the time, 
and the still more limited mechanical appliances, these mines 
were well constructed and skilfully worked; and in the absence 
of mechanical appliances, the divisions into numerous small 
mines worked well enough. 

So in foreign commerce: a shipowner generally owned but 
one ship, on which he sailed; the captain was his employee, the 
crew his servants. The merchant chartered this ship for one 
voyage (single or return), generally himself sailing with it to 
conduct the sale of his goods and the purchase of the return 
cargo. He would borrow the necessary money for this by a loan 
the terms of which included insurance against loss; every such 
transaction was for the one voyage only, and the capitalist who 
lent the money was an individual, not a company.® Banking 
was also important, but it was undeveloped. As far as we can 
see, its business was limited, normally, to exchange of foreign 
moneys (not unimportant, where there were so many currencies) , 
receiving deposits, making private loans (only later do we hear 
of loans from individuals to states), and, what was of great value, 
arranging with its agents abroad that merchants or shipowners 
be enabled to raise money on the security of deposits at home — 
avoiding the excessive and unnecessary carrying about of coin 
and thus carrying out one of the first purposes of a ba nk i n g 
system. But the bankers did not normally invest their deposits 

* It was perhaps Peisistratus who, confiscating the nobles’ property in this dis- 
trict, assert^ the state’s ownership of the underground wealth, and first systemati- 
cally worked it. 

a As there were no joint-stock companies, so there was no dealing in shares, no 
stock-exchange; and Greek law, perhaps because there were no industrial com- 
panies, never recognized an association of men as a legal person, as Ro man law did. 
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in industry; they were not the sources of industrial capital; and 
since, in Athens at least, they were most of them foreigners, they 
could not lend money on land-mortgage, for (as they could not 
own land) they could not foreclose — a serious limitation. Many 
of the bankers, however, were very rich men, and some were 
important enough to receive the citizenship (like a peerage) as 
a reward for public and philanthropic service; and it is possible 
that we do not know all their activities. But because trade was 
carried on in this irrational way by a very large number of small 
businesses, it must not be supposed that it was not extensive and 
important. On the contrary, Athens depended on foreign trade 
for the greater part of her com, all her timber (for ships, for 
building, for the mines), and all her slaves, as well as for in- 
numerable luxuries; and practically all came by sea to the 
Peiraeus, from all over the Mediterranean. It was a boast that 
the products of every country were to be found there; and her 
own went not only to every port, but far inland, up the Danube 
into Etruria and across the Alps, up the Rhone and Saone 
valleys. Not only bankers, but merchants had their agent 
abroad, who sent information of prices and market opportunities; 
it was an international system. Nor was Athens alone in this. 
Most Greek states depended to some degree on foreign trade 
(only Laconia, Boeotia, and Thessaly for instance growing 
enough com for their own population), and other commercial 
cities, such as Rhodes, Samos, Corinth, Syracuse, Marseilles, 
were much like Athens; a great deal of trading activity, and 
everywhere the same individualist system.^ 

The growth of manufacture and commerce naturally attracted 
many foreigners to settle in Athens, mostly Greeks from all over 
the Greek world (the same is tme again of other trading states, 
but we know much more about Athens). Those who had come 
in the sixth century were most of them enfranchised when the 
democracy was established; but thereafter all settled foreigners 
belonged to the class of mtics (see above, p. 548), debarred from 

‘ Trade was almost all by sea. By land goods could only be carried on pack- 
animals; it was therefore local, and in small quantities (small even for Greece), even 
if frequent. Athens did not trade much wilh Boeotia. 
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political activity, from holding land, from regular service in the 
army (many of them served in the fleet), but otherwise sharing 
to the full in life at Athens, with civil rights, protected at home 
and abroad by Athenian law and Athenian arms, the foster- 
children of Athens; recognized as an important element in the 
state. Since they were manufacturers and traders, they were 
nearly all resident in Athens or the Peiraeus. Undistracted by 
public affairs, they had more time for their businesses than the 
average citizen, though it is a mistake to suppose that the in- 
dustrial life of Athens was confined to them, or that citizens 
despised it. Large numbers of citizens were traders and crafts- 
men; many were directly or indirectly (by lending capital) 
engaged in commerce; and it must be remembered that all 
farmers and all mine-owners (since mines counted as real pro- 
perty) were citizens. 

The growth of industry, in Athens and elsewhere, also led to 
and was in turn made possible by a large increase in the number 
of slaves. Slavery had been known in Greece at least since the 
days of Homer; but then it was an isolated and accidental busi- 
ness — a few unfortunate individuals had been captured in pirati- 
cal raids. Later, in certain states, it became common, especially 
in Corinth and Chios, then in all trading states. How common 
they were at Athens in the sixth century we havQ no means of 
knowing, but by the end of the fifth and throughout the fourth 
century they were very numerous, and the slave-trade a frequent 
and profitable business. The majority of slaves were imported 
from Thrace, south Russia (the Scythians), and Asia Minor; 
how obtained in the first place, we do not know; probably 
powerful tribes situated near the coast raided the interior and 
sold their captives to Greek traders. In addition, all wars tended 
to increase their numbers (and so lower their price: slaves were 
always cheap to buy, not always cheap to keep); for not only 
did a victory often mean the capturing of slaves belonging to 
the enemy, but it was by no means unknown, when a town was 
captured, for the adult males to be killed and the women and 
children sold as slaves. We must not suppose that there was 
any system in the employment of slaves; that, for example, all 

I Tt 
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manual work was relegated to them. Hardly any slaves were 
employed in agriculture; practically all domestic servants and 
all underground workers in the mines were slaves; but beyond 
that there was no regular rule or custom. In one shop a man 
might be working alone with his family, in another with free 
hired labour, in another— in all other respects similar— with 
slaves, because the owner had been fortunate enough to buy a 
skilled man or had bought a slave young and trained him. 
Another way was for a man to invest his money in buying slaves 
and let them out on hire to industrialists — a practice especially 
common in the mines. Naturally there was a tendency for 
heavy unskilled work to be done by slaves; but in the sIfilUd 
trades, slave and free might work side by side, at the same kind 
of work, even at the same piece of work, and for the same pay, 
as on the Acropolis temples.* A great deal of spinning and 
weaving and making of clothes was done at home; in rich houses 
this was done by women slaves under the supervision of the 
mistress of the house — such a business being managed very Uke 
an ordinary factory under a man’s direction, where he lived m 
his shop, except that normally nothing was made for sale. 

Hence we find that there were far fewer slaves in the agricul- 
tural states; in the poorer ones, such as Aetolia and Phods, 
none; in Boeotia a few craftsmen in the towns, a good many 
domestic servants in tlie houses of the rich, and few others. 
Towns such as Corinth, Chalcis, Rhodes, Syracuse, were like 
Athens. Chios and Corcyra were exceptional in having large 
numbers of slaves, most of them employed on the land. 

It was not normal for slave-children to be reared; there was 

* It is sometimes stated not only that the temples are the product of slave- 
labour, but that their structure and ornament, repetitive and restrained, is charac- 
teristic of slave-work, in contrast to the variety and freedom of Gk)thic. Nothing 
could be farther from the truth. We have the building accounts of some Greek 
temples (at Athens and Eleusis, for example), giving in great detail the payments 
made to workers. The number of slaves employed in skilled work was very small 
(on the Erechtheum about 15 per cent, of all the workers), and those were clearly 
sdected as individual skilled men, and worked side by side, at the same job, with 
free men, citizens or metics. To judge by our scanty evidence, mostly from the 
building trades, there was an increase in the proportion of work done by slaves 
during the fourth centuryj and work was more often allotted to contractors (still 
in small quantities) instead of to individual craftsmen. 
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no plantation system in Greece. The numbers of the slave 
population were kept up by purchase from abroad; hence only 
among the helots of Sparta and the penestae of Thessaly was 
there any large number of child slaves. A slave was completely 
the property of his owner, and could be bought and sold at will; 
he had no civil rights, and any claim he might make before the 
law could only be made through his owner, who was his legal 
representative in the same way as a father for his infant children, 
a husband for his wife. He could not even give evidence before 
a court (also a free man’s privilege) ; legally his evidence, given 
under torture, could be taken on commission, but this was a 
device seldom, if ever, resorted to. He was protected by custom 
and by law, as well as by the owner’s interest, against ill-usage; 
and the naturally democratic temper of the Greeks tended to 
obliterate in daily contact the too rigid distinction between free 
and slave. Indeed, at Athens it was said by noble grumblers that 
in the streets you could not tell one from the other, cither by 
dress or manner.' 

M anumissi on was not uncommon and was duly registered by 
the state to protect the ex-slave in his new status as metic. Some 
ex-slaves rose to positions of importance, like the banker Pasion, 
who first came to Athens as a slave-employee of a banker, was 
freed, and so became a metic, took over the business when his 
former master died, and became so rich that he was given 
Athenian citizenship. A slave of his in turn, Phormion, his chief 
clerk, was freed and later given the citizenship. 

I Thus there was not more difference in Athens between rich and poor than in 
modem states; in many ways there was less. There was likeness in manners and 
speech, which is of the first importance. But consider a particular case— prostitu- 
tion (common in the big towns then as now). Apart firom the ‘independents’, demi- 
mondaines and others, the majority of prostitutes were slaves; probably the actual 
conditions of their lives were no worse than those of modem times — ^for obvious 
reasons an owner must treat them well. But it marks the moral difference that they 
were legally compelled to obey their owners, that they were hired out; that if they 
escaped they were runaway slaves like any other, and could be recaptured, the 
owner being aided by the law in asserting his authority. Another point: if there were 
few slave children, as all our evidence suggests, either there must have been very 
frequent infanticide, which there is no reason to believe, or the sexual life of the 
slaves must have been cmelly stunted (especially the women’s: the men had low- 
class brothels to go to): a factor to be weighed against their generally kindly 
treatment. 
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Wc have unfortunately no exact knowledge of the size of the 
population of Athens, either of its citizens, foreigners, or slaves, 
or of the changes during the fifth and sixth centuries: perhaps 
the most important gap in our knowledge. We have many 
isolated and different pieces of evidence, but none of it sufficient 
and some of it contradictory. But such as we have gives the 
following probable results, with a considerable margin for error: 

(1) Citizens. 

In the period 450-430 B.c., 43,000-45,000 males over eighteen 
(of whom about 25,000 of the hopHte census and over— only 
few citizens below the border-line of poverty), or a total of 
citizens 160,000-180,000. 

About 400 B.C., after the Peloponnesian War, not more than 

25.000 adult males, or a total of citizens c. 100,000 (with a 
majority of women over men). 

About 330 B.C., 30,000-33,000 adult males giving a total of 
citizens 1 20,000-1 25,000. 

(2) Metks. 

450-430 B.C., perhaps 10,000 adult males, which might mean 

30.000 in all (there would be many metics lately settled without 
families). 

400 B.O., considerably less, but we have no means of knowing 
the figures. 

330 B.C., perhaps 12,000 adult males, or 40,000 in aiU; that is, 
by now, a third of the citizen population. 

(3) Slaves. 

450-430 B.C., perhaps 65,000-70,000 domestic servants* (rather 
more women than men), and perhaps 50,000 in industry (nearly 
all men), including, according to one poor authority, 10,000 in 
the Laurium mines: say, 1 15,000 all told. 

400 B.C., no figures, but probably scarcely half the previous 
number. 

330 B.C., perhaps 40,000-45,000 domestic servants and about 

60,000 in industry: say 100,000 in all. 

‘ Most men of the hoplite class— citizen and metic — seem to have had at least 
one servant, and their wives another. 
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That is to say, the total population of Attica in 450-430 per- 
haps numbered 3*20,000 souls; by 400 it had declined, perhaps 
to 170,000; in 330 it was larger again, though not so large as 
in the fifth century: some 260,000. In the fifth century the slave 
population (almost all adult) about equalled the adult free; by 
the end of the fourth it was rather larger. 

To these would have to be added an unknown but consider- 
able number of non-resident foreigners, especially during the 
summer months, when trade was busiest and many men came 
to Athens from the islands to serve in the fleet. 

In the fifth century there lived in Athens and Piraeus and their 
environs about a third of the citizens, practically all the metics, 
and, of the slaves, presumably one-third of the domestic and 
nearly all the industrial except the miners : that is, about 1 50,000 
persons out of over 300,000. Not all, however, were living an 
urban life, though all had access to it; the environs included 
much agricultural land, especially some of the estates of the 
nobles. In the fourth century, probably nearly half the citizens 
lived in the town, all the metics, and nearly half the domestic 
and nearly all the industrial slaves (there were now fewer em- 
ployed in the mines) : or about 1 70,000, or considerably more 
thzin half of the total of 260,000. 

After the fourth century we have no figures: but we may be 
certain that the population rapidly declined, particularly that 
of the metics and slaves. There was a general dispersion of 
Greeks over the whole of the Middle East after Alexander’s 
conquests; and Athens was no longer the chief centre of the 
trade of the eastern Mediterranean. 

While, however, we can claim no exactitude for these figures, 
we can be reasonably sure of a big increase of population during 
both the fifth century (firom 500 to 430 b.c.) and the fourth till the 
defeat in 322. This is important, for such increases are rare in 
history, and are due to particular causes, geographical expansion 
as in the colonizii^ period, and greater economic opportunities, 
when through improved methods of work more persons can live 
and prosper within the same area. This was true of Athens and 
many other Greek states firom the sixth to fourth centuries. 
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Athens was both in the fiftli and fourth centuries the most 
populous state in Greece proper; in the fourth century the 
citizen populations (and hence the armies) of Argos and Boeotia 
were equal to hers, but not the foreign and slave elements. 
Syracuse was her equal, and, towards the end of the fourth cen- 
tury, Rhodes. Other not unimportant states, Goiinth, Chalds, 
Byzantium, were not nearly so large. Athens was a true inter- 
national centre, with a crowded, jostling population in the 
towns, of many races and tongues; every language could be 
heard in its narrow streets and in the docks and wharves of the 
Peiraeus; strange men brought strange religions with them, from 
the north and the east, and formed societies for their observance; 
some of these cults even became part of the public worship of 
Athens. It was said later that good Attic was to be heard only 
in the country districts; but in the main Athens absorbed her 
foreigners, learnt from them, but remained to the end true to 
her own faulty and ever likeable character. 

in. THE GROWTH OF LAW 

The manifold activities of Athenian life and the growing 
complications of the social structure, both among the citizens 
themselves, between them and the metics and slaves, and be- 
tween Athenians and citizens of other states (added to the 
litigious and talkative character of the people), led to a wide 
development of the legal system. We possess a number of 
speeches' made in law-court trials of very many kinds (written 
by famous orators and so happily preserved as literature) which 
show us how the s'ystem worked. There vyas but little change in 
the judicial process in the fifth and fourth centuries; all trials 
were before a jury of 200, 400, or 500 persons (1,000 in important 
political trials). Petty cases could be and were generally setded' 
by a small jury on circuit or by private arbitrators, whose deci- 
sion was binding. But normally, a man brought a plaint before 
the appropriate magistrate (generally one of the nine archons), 
who first sent the matter before a public arbitrator (any citizen 
of sixty) and then fixed the day of trial. This arbitrator, before 
whom both parties to the suit and all •witneisses legally summoned 
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were bound to appear, heard all the evidence, and had a vmtten 
record made of it; he might give his opinion, and if both sides 
agreed to it, it was legally binding; otherwise he sent the record 
sealed, with a report on the case, to the dicastery. In criminal 
cases the archon himself conducted the preliminary investigation, 
heard the evidence, and had it set down in writing, ready for the 
hearing before the dicastery. There, with the archon as presi- 
dent, the opposing parties were allotted so much time each 
(v^arying according to the importance of the case) and made 
their speeches, using so much of the evidence as suited them 
and bringing in as much irrelevant matter as they thought 
the jury would stand; no fresh evidence could be brought — 
an enactment to prevent one side being caught unawares, 
corresponding to the modem practice by which the opposing 
side must be made acquainted with the evidence that is to be 
brought. The jury voted by secret ballot. From their decision 
there was no appeal (except in special cases, as when peijury 
was alleged against a witness; if this were proved at another 
trial, by the same procedure, the original case was retried, 
again before an ordinary jury; there was no appeal to a higher 
court). The process in the dicastery therefore corresponded, 
roughly, only to the opening and closing speeches of counsel 
and the verdict of a modem court of law. Neither the archon 
who heard the first plaint and presided at the dicastery, nor 
the arbitrator who heard the evidence, had any legal training; 
they were ordinary citizens elected by lot for a year; and the 
president in no sense guided the jmy, nor directed them on 
the legal issue (there was therefore no such thing as the judge’s 
summing up) ; his only duty was a chairman’s, to see fair play 
between the parties; if there was a penalty to be inflicted it was 
assessed by the jury, after they had given their verdict. (In the 
way there was no permanent president of the ecclesia.) 
The dicasteries were regarded as representing the people as a 
whole, as it were judicial committees of the ecclesia, and hence 
must be supreme as the ecclesia was. Most elaborate arrange- 
ments were made to prevent any one of the dicasts (of whom 
there might be 2,000—3,000 trying cases in one day) knowing 
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on which case he was to serve, as a precaution against bribery 
and personal influence; but once in the court the jury was the 
people, the ultimate authority. What is astonishing, with such 
a system, in the law-court speeches we possess (doubtless, how- 
ever, edited for publication), is their generally sensible and 
businesslike tone; much irrelevant matter is there, especially 
quite unproved and unevidenced charges against the opponent, 
much quibbling, many appeals to sentiment and to selfish inter- 
ests; but on the whole, like the speeches in the ecclesia, they are 
a remarkable tribute to the Athenian capacity for making an 
absurd but democratic system work.^ 

It will be seen from this that, with no trained judges and with 
advocates therefore not obliged to address trained judges, there 
was no body of jurisconsults, scientific lawyers at Athens (nor 
anywhere else in Greece), and but litde opportunity for the 
growth of a science of jurisprudence. There were professional 
advocates, generally writing speeches for their clients to deliver, 
occasionally appearing in person as the client’s friend; and someof 
these specialized in particular classes of cases; but even they were 
only specialists in persuading a jury, not in any sense scientific 
lawyers; and none of them ever wrote a book on law. Yet there 
was necessarily a complicated and ever-growing code, the most 

^ As a further illustration of the principles here involved, the nomthetae at Athens 
are interesting. This was a body instituted in the fourth century to deal with pro- 
posed changes in law (it had nothing to do with administration), in order to avoid 
hasty and inconsistent legislation, just as the dicasteries prevented hasty judgements 
on individuals: if the ecclesia decided to support a motion for a change, it elected 
a number of citizens (usually 500) to sit as nomothetae, for a longer or shorter 
period according to the number of new proposals (but they would have to be re- 
elected after a year in office). Before this body the new and the old law were tridt 
with advocates, chosen by the ecclesia on either side. It was constituted on the 
model of the ecclesia and bould, with its own presiding officers; and its decision 
on the proposed law— which depended on whether the proposal conflicted with 
any other law not cancelled, or with the general principles of the constitution— was 
final; that is, the nomothetae, like the dicasteries, were regarded as a committee 
representing the whole people, unlike the magistrates, all of whose proposals needed 
confirmation by bould and ecclesia xinless they had been especially invested with 
full powers (as occasionally happened in the case of ambassadors at a critical time). 

There was clearly a possibility that this body might have developed into a 
l^islative parliament of great weight and influence, especially as it often had to 
sanction, i.e. legalize, expenditure voted by the ecclesia. But it did not; the tradi- 
tion of the ecclesia was too strong. 
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interesting sections of which are the laws relating to property, 
heredity, and testament, and mercantile and contract law. 

Important principles were established; as that a law must not 
apply to one man, unless to all, the sanctity of contract, the 
right of association (which in effect meant the freedom of thought 
from interference by the state), and the infallibility of the law— 
that is, if a citizen appeal to a law-court, the latter must give 
a decision; it cannot divest itself of its responsibility. Athenian 
mercantile and contract law covered all the actions of manu- 
facturers, bankers, and merchants, and is of special importance 
because it shows the beginnings of international law. In the 
ordinary way a member of one state could not enforce a con- 
tract against a member of another unless there was a special 
treaty between the two states. Athens developed the system by 
treaties with the states with which her merchants traded, and 
her mercantile law and custom, developed and systematized, 
remained to a large extent the sea-law of the Mediterranean in 
Hellenistic and Roman times, and through Rome and the Greek 
Empire of Byzantium lived on as the law of the trading com- 
munities of the Middle Ages, Constantinople, Venice, Genoa, 
Ragusa, Marseilles. Again much of the law of Athens relating 
to property and inheritance (interesting because it illustrates 
both the superstitious exaggeration of the importance of the 
family and the partied emancipation of the individual) was em- 
bodied by Plato in The Laws, which, in the main a political 
treatise, yet comes nearer than any other Greek book now extant 
to a systematic work on law; Athenian law was the most im- 
portant section of the work of Theophrastus, Aristotle’s pupd, 
on codes; and these two philosophers, Plato in particular, had a 
profound effect not only on the codes of the Hellenistic mon- 
archies but also through them on the jurisprudence of Rome. 

rv. THE ATTEMPT AT UNITY 

After the repulse of the Persian invasion in 479 and 478, the 
^ Peloponnesians took no further part in the war; they returned 
to their homes, peacefully inclined as usual. The Athenians put 
themselves at the head of the Greek cities of Asia Minor, the 
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islands, and the north Aegean coast-land, and under the leader- 
ship of Themistocles and Aristeides energetically continued the 

B.o. struggle. A formal alliance was made for mutual support against 
Persia; every state member (a few years later there were over 
250 of them) contributed men and ships or money, according 
to its size and wealth. Only a few of the larger states, Chios, 
Lesbos, Samos, Naxos, Thasos, and some others, did the former; 
the vast majority made money contributions on a fixed scale, 
an obvious convenience. For though theoretically all the allies 
were equal and independent, from the beginning the inspiration 
and the leadership was Athenian; every squadron sent by an 
ally was a separate contingent, the ships built and the crews 
trained in their own way, and sailing under their own officers; 
where money was contributed the Athenians built the ships and 
trained the crews, and in this way a large uniform fleet, under 
a single command, was kept in being. The meeting-place of the 
Council of the League was the tiny but sacred island of Delos, 
where the treasury of the League was kept. There every member 
had an equal vote; but the great superiority of Athens in energy, 
ability, and military forces (far superior at the outset to that of 
any other member, lately freed as they were from Persian rule, 
and increased at once by the system of money contributions), 
coupled with the practical difficulty of combination amongst 
the numerous states, so many of them small and jealous of their 
neighbours, most of them separated from each other by the sea 
which Athens controlled, left no doubt from the first that the 
driving force of the League was Athenian, that it was in reality 
an alliance not of states of which Athens was one, but of states 
under the leadership and protection of Athens. It would have 
been useless for the Council of the League to have passed a 
resolution which Athens opposed; it would not have been carried 
out. We do not know that any such was attempted; and very 
soon the Council ceased to meet, and in name as in fact the 
decisions of the ecclesia at Athens guided the policy of the League. 

4S4 or At some time in the ’fifties the treasury was removed to Athens, 
and a quota, a sixtieth part, of the money contributions was 
dedicated to Athena, the patron goddess of Athens, not of the 
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League. Athens of course paid no money contribution direct— 
she supplied men and ships in quite disproportionate numbers; 
hence the allies became in practice tributaries of Athens, the 
head of the League. 

Quite early some of the more powerful members wished to 
secede, among them Naxos and Thasos; they said the object of c. 467; 
the League — the deliverance of the Greek states from Persia — 
had been accomplished; they had freelyjoined andmight as freely 
leave; unanswerable. But unanswerable too was the rejoinder: 
seceding states would continue to enjoy the benefits of the 
League without contributing anything towards it; the example 
would be followed, and the League break up, but it was only 
by its continuance that the freedom of the Greeks from Persia 
could be preserved (it was states safe in their island homes who 
seceded, not any on the Asiatic mainland). Athens did not 
hesitate; the forces of the League were summoned and the 
seceders reduced to submission; moreover, henceforth they paid 
tribute, instead of supplying ships, and were thus more under 
Athens’ thumb. The same fate befell Samos, who, quarrelling 
with Miletus (as of old) and Athens intervening, seceded in 440, 
asking help from Persia, and was reduced after nearly a year’s 4+0-439 
fighting. After that only Lesbos and Chios remained c'ontribut- 
ing ships instead of paying tribute, and still largely independent. 

Some of the more distant Greek cities of Asia were compelled 
to join the League by force; but there was at least the pretence 
that they were being freed from foreign rule. But later Aegina, 458 
the Dorian island visible from Athens, scarce a dozen miles 
across the gulf, once her dangerous rival and with her the bravest 
fighter at sea in 480, was reduced and added to the League’s 
members. Then Megara allied herself to Athens, giving her 457 
direct communication with the Corinthian Gulf, where she had 
already an ally in Achaia and a fortified post at Naupactus; 
important for her western connexions. There were wan on land, 
against Sparta and Boeotia, to which the alhes again contri- 
buted men and money; for a short space Boeotia was herself 
reduced; the Peloponnesians had won a great battle at Tanagra +s 7 
and returned home; two months later the Athenians returned, 
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and defeated and overran Boeotia. Tliis was the time of her 
greatest military activity; the great campaign in Egypt (see 
above, p. 631) was being waged; battles were fought as well in 
the Argolid and in the Megarid against Corinth; a year or two 
before an Athenian fleet had triumphantly sailed round the 
Peloponnese, and entered the Gulf of Corinth from the west. 
We possess the list of dead of one of the Athenian regiments: 
‘of the Ercchtlieid phyle the following were killed in Cyprus, 
Egypt, Phoenicia, Halieis (in the Argolid), Aegina, Megara, in 
the same year’ — 177 names (out of a total muster of perhaps 
7 B.o. 2,000-2,500). But Boeotia won back her freedom ten years 
later by a single battle, and Megara broke away and rejoined 
the Peloponnesian alliance. After that, on land Athens had only 
allies, and unreliable allies — ^Argos, Thessaly, and Phocis, be- 
sides Achaia. But at sea she was now the head of an empire, the 
allies were her subjects, and openly so called and treated. When 
Euboea broke away (with Boeotia in 447), she was regarded as 
a revolted subject. We have an interesting sign of the change in 
two public documents — each a decree of the ecclesia containing 
the terms of an agreement witli a member of the League. Athens 
IiaH occasion about 465 to interfere in the affairs of Erythrae in 
Asia Minor; the Boul6 of Erythrae had to take a special oath 
of loyalty ‘to the people of Athens and to the Allies’. In 446, 
after the suppression of the Euboean revolt, Chalcis had to take 
a similar oath of loyalty: in this case ‘to the people of Athens’ 
only. 

The Empire was purely maritime; that is to say, Athens’ 
connexions with every one of her subjects was by sea. It com- 
prised all the islands in the Aegean except Melos, but not Crete, 
and all the Greek cities along the coast from Mende in western 
Macedonia through Thrace, on the western coast of Asia Minor, 
and on the southern as far as Phaselis; also all the cities on the 
Hellespont and Propontis and a few within the Black Sea. 
Athenian influence extended throughout the Black Sea (she 
planted a colony at Sinope to assist the inhabitants against a 
tyrant and the surrounding barbarians; when a fleet was lost 
in a storm, her forces could march back by land through 
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Bithynia to the Bosporus); it was strong also in the west, where 
she had friends in Sicily (to her ultimate undoing), and estab- 
lished a colony at Thurii near the site of the old city of Sybaris, 
destroyed nearly a century earlier by her neighbour Croton. 
For this a large and efficient fleet was necessary; some 150 to 
200 vessels were kept in commission, triremes with crews of 
nearly 200, of whom 170 were rowers, well-trained men. For 
Athens developed a new system of manoeuvre at sea, of rapid 
movement, in contrast to the old manner of getting alongside 
the enemy ship and boarding her. Her shipbuilders and her 
sailors (inspired by Salamis) became alike famous, and were 
easily the first in skill of any in the Mediterranean; her squadrons 
could face opponents far superior in number, and there were 
times when her enemies hardly dared to put to sea at all. The 
crews consisted as to perhaps one-third or more of their number 
of citizens, of the poorest (and most democratic) class; the rest 
were metics (the poorest of them too) and volunteers fiom other 
maritime states, almost all, in the fifth century, firom the subject 
states, attracted by the pay and the chances of successful cam- 
paigns. How exactly these latter were recruited we do not know; 
for all ships were not kept manned unless an expedition had 
been decided; but Athens was able to send squadrons to sea 
quickly, at any rate more quickly than her rivals. The only 
slaves on board were the personal servants of the few officers, 
half a dozen at most. Yet even in the navy, where professional 
skill was required and found, and boasted of, there was one 
element amateurish even for Greece— the trierarchs or com- 
manders, who were appointed as follows: In the Athenian sys- 
tem of state taxation (all very amateurishly managed) there was 
no property tax, except in times of emergency when a special 
tax for a year, not repeated unless again particularly voted for, 
was raised; instead rich men performed certain expensive ser- 
vices (this was common in other states as well; the idea at the 
root of it was that a citizen had certain rights and duties; he 
should not be taxed, as though he were a subject, but he owed 
service; the rich man owed special service). For example, the 
cost of producing tragedies and comedies at the state festivals 
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was borne by the rich; a poet got his play accepted by the 
archons; he chose his actors and was allotted fifteen men as 
chorus; all were then allotted to an individual rich man, who 
paid for the dresses, the training, and all the costs of production* 
he was the chorSgos, leader of the chorus, though naturally he 
did not himself take part in producing or acting (the poet was 
the didaskalos, the trainer of the chorus). The same system (a 
survival of old days) was used in the navy. The state built the 
ships and provided the crews, including the skilled officers, and 
their pay; they were then allotted to individual rich men who 
bore the cost of upkeep of the vessel for the campaig ning season, 
taking on all such duties in turn. The trierarch did not navigate 
the vessel; that was the work of skilled officers; but he served on 
board and acted as commander, though he had not, presumably, 
received any special naval training, and in other years remained 
at home or, in war-time, served in the cavalry or infantry. At 
the end of the year he must deliver the vessel at the Piraeus 
arsenal in good condition, or prove that its loss or damage was 
due to an act of God or the city’s enemies. Such a system was not 
only liable to abuse, through men disputing their liability and 
trying to shift the burden on to others (it was the duty of the 
stratigoi to draw up a list of available rich men every year— the 
possibilities of evasion are obvious*) ; but even with none but 
honest men it looks an unworkable system. Yet it worked after 
a fashion, though it helps to explain those failures for which 
politicians were in the main to blame and the strategoi generally 
were blamed; after all it was only pitted against other amateurish 
systems. An incompetent general and ill-trained force will be 
successful (and so never discover their incompetence), if the 
enemy is more incompetent and worse trained. When we re- 

* The Athenians had an even more amateurish, laughable way of settling dis- 
putes concerning such liabilities: if a man claimed that he had been wrongly put 
on the panel of those liable to these special services, that another, richer than he, 
should be put on in his stead, who disputed it, he could offer an exchange of pro- 
perties; such a case would come before the dicasteries, before a jury of 400 mostly 
poor men, and the properties in dispute had to remain untouched, even their 
produce unsold, pending the action (and legsd delays were not unknown at Athens); 
and this without even state officers to see that the properties remained untouched 
— the litigants and their friends had to do that themselves. 
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member too how irregular were our own state services till quite 
recent times, how in Marlborough’s wars Parliament \*oted for 
the raising of the army but left the colonels of regiments to find 
recruits and to feed their men, the press-gangs of Nelson’s time 
and the jealousies between the army and na\y then, the pur- 
chase of commissions, the lack of system in methods of taxation 
and in the recruitment of the civil service — ^when we reflect how 
very recent the good order is with which we are familiar, we 
should observe not so much the amateurishness of Athenian 
affairs as the enlightenment of those times. 

But Athens was not content to be the head of an empire; she 
made a conscious effort to make a unity of the League, with 
herself as the capital. Garrisons were placed, for long or short 
periods, in some of the cities where there was danger of faction 
(generally due to the proximity of Persia, as in the case of 
Erythrae); often the constitution of a state was altered in a 
democratic direction, with the garrison as guarantor of per- 
manence; Athens was establishing a link between herself and 
the masses in every state; hence often the nobles’ intrigues 
against her, with Sparta or with Persia. It was naturally mem- 
bers of the poorer classes from the allied states who ser\’ed in 
such numbers in the navy, under Athenian officers and in com- 
pany with Athenian sailors. She planted colonies of her citizens 
(of various strengths, 500 to 1,000 generally; one or two were 
larger) in places of strategic importance, as in the islands of 
Lemnos and Imbros and on the Chersonese, or occasionally on 
the territory of disaffected subjects, relieving at the same time 
her own landless population at home. These were different 
from the old type of Greek colony, for the settlers did not form 
new independent communities, but remained citizens of Athens; 
the new territories were extensions of the Athenian state. She 
also sent out two colonies of the older type, to Amphipolis to 
command the important crossing of the river Strymon in Mace- 
donia, and to Thurii in south Italy. 

Commercial treaties were made between Athens and other 
cities of the League, by which not only was trade directly, 
fostered, but means were provided of settling disputes between 
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Athenians and citizens of these states — a matter^ as we have 
seen, of very great importance in a world where there was no 
common international law. Disputes between subject states 
were naturally referred to Athens, to the sovereign dicasteries; 
sometimes also important political trials within a state were 
similarly referred. The Athenian coinage and weights and 
measures also spread through the empire; some of the smaller 
states gave up their mints altogether, others continued their 
coinage but on the Attic standard, greatly facilitating exchange. 
Attic coins were of a scrupulous purity, and accepted every- 
where. Of even greater benefit was the peace assured over the 
whole of the eastern Mediterranean and the entrances to the 
Black Sea by the Athenian fleet (the west too was, in the main, 
at peace at this time); piracy was suppressed. Trade greatly 
expanded, especially Athenian trade. Athens continued to ex- 
port her pottery — both for use and as fine art — in every direc- 
tion, to the practical exclusion of all other, and her olive-oil; she 
imported corn, timber, iron, and copper, slaves and luxuries, 
and most of the carrying trade was probably in Attic ships. 

Since a large number of the metics of Athens came from the 
allied states, their increasing importance and privileges, the 
special part they played in the growing trade of the Aegean, 
helped further to unite the members of the League. The metics 
felt more and more that they shared in the success of Athens; it 
was the policy of Athens that they should so feel. During the 
Peloponnesian War the right of intermarriage with citizens^ was 
restored to them; many were given the citizenship; and Athens 
made an agreement with Euboea granting rights of intermar- 
riage. The old city-state exclusiveness seemed to be weakening. 

In the religious and intellectual spheres Athens was yet 
stronger. Her constitution was the most interesting in Greece; 
there men had most freedom and opportunity for the exercise 
of every faculty; government was orderly, and law and liberty 
there best combined. The Panathenaic festival increased in 
splendour, and foreign athletes were encouraged to compete in 

^ That is, to a marriage of which the offspring would be citizens. Intermarriage 
as such, with the children metics, was always possible. 
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the games. At Eleusis the Mysteries were developed; here, it 
will be remembered,^ a yearly celebration took place of a rite 
that promised benefits in the next world as a reward for a good, 
or at least ceremonially correct, life in this — one that was secret 
and in which only initiates could take part, but any initiate 
could introduce a new candidate, and any one could be ini- 
tiated, Athenian or foreigner, free or slave. It was thus different 
from the ordinary Greek state religion, which was open to the 
skies as it were, but belonged only to the citizens — all could 
watch, but only the citizens or privileged foreigners took part. 
Without altering its character Athens now included this sanc- 
tuary and festival in the imperial scheme. It had been the 
custom for a certain percentage of the corn harvest of Attica to 
be dedicated to Demeter at Eleusis — part of the revenue of the 
temple. The Athenian colonists in the Aegean, as citizens, did 
the same; and now all the subject-states were ordered to send 
their quota, just as a sixtieth part of the tribute was dedicated 
to Athena. (All other states were invited to send a quota if they 
would; but Athens never succeeded in making Eleusis an inter- 
national centre like Delphi and Olympia.) Again, it was at the 
two state festivals of Dionysus in February and March that new 
tragedies and comedies and musical productions were given; 
March was the end of winter, the beginning of the year, when 
travel by sea and land (and therefore fighting) began again; 
with the increasing fame of the Attic stage, foreigners came to 
Athens for this later festival which grew to be the more im- 
portant of the two: the February one remained a home affair. 
The subject allies sent their own delegates to Athens with the 
yearly tribute (doubtless under the escort of Athenian warships) ; 
it was arranged that they should come in March, at the time of 
the Dionysia, and they would take home with them stories of 
the beauty and splendour of the ruling city, (Aristophanes in 
his adventurous youth wrote a play about Athens and her allies, 
Tke Babylonians — ^the sovereign Demos and its subjects like a 
Grand Mogul surrounded by his slaves, in which the Athenian 
demagogues and the advantages of democratic government 

® See above, ch. II, § iv. 
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for the subject-states were ridiculed; it was produced, under 
state auspices, at this festival and was a great success with this 
same Demos. The Athenians could afford to laugh; but it must 
have been galling for the allies, and Cleon fiercely attacked 
Aristophanes for ridiculing the city in the presence of foreigners 
and subjects; but he was not curbed for long.) 

Attic drama was then at its height. Aeschylus, who had fought 
at Marathon, and was middle-aged in 480, lived to produce his 
greatest work in 458, and then left Athens for Sicily; Sophocles 
and Euripides lived all through the days of Athenian greatness 
and of her fall. Comedy flourished from 450 b.c. on. And not 
the written word only, but the visible arts. Between 465 and 
450 the greatest living painters (including Polygnotus of Thasos, 
the friend of Cimon, who as Athenian general suppressed the 
revolt of his native island) decorated the central stoa of Athens. 
Between 449 and 431 (when the Peloponnesian War put a stop 
to such activity) were built the great temples on the Acropolis, 
the Odeon below it, others at Eleusis; the people guided by 
Pericles, the artists by Pheidias. Great sums were spent: more 
than 6,000 talents altogether, which compare with 150-200 
talents, the annual cost of the upkeep of the navy in peace time; 
and all voted by the people in the ecclesia. Every trade in the 
city was in the service of Athena: 

That which gave most pleasure and ornament to the city, and the 
greatest admiration and even astonishment to all strangers, and that 
which now is Greece’s only evidence that the power she boasts of 
and her ancient we.alth is no romance nor idle story, was the con- 
struction of the public and sacred buildings. . . . The materials were 
stone, bronze, ivory, gold, ebony, cypress-wood; and the arts or 
trades which wrought and fashioned them were smiths and carpen- 
ters, moulders, founders, stone-masons, dyers, goldsmiths, ivory- 
workers, painters, decorators, turners; those again that conveyed 
them to the town for use, merchants, mariners and shipmasters by 
sea, and by land, cartwrights, animal-breeders, waggoners, rope- 
makers, flax-workers, leather-dressers, road-makers, miners. And 
every trade, in the same way as a captain in an army has his parti- 
cular company of soldiers under him, had its own hired company of 
journeymen and labourers belonging to it in disciplined ranks, to 
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be as it were the instrument and body for the performance of the 
service. ... As then the works grew up, no less stately in size than 
exquisite in form, the workers striving to outvie one another with the 
beauty of their workmanship, yet the most wonderful thing of all 
was the rapidity of their execution. Undertakings, any one of which 
singly might well have required, men thought, for its completion, 
several successions and generations of men, were everyone of them 
accomplished in the height and prime of one man’s political service. 
... So Pericles’ works are especially admired as having been made 
quickly to last long. For every particular piece of the work was 
immediately even at that time, for its beauty and elegance, antique, 
and yet in its vigour and perfection looks to this day as if it were just 
executed. There is a sort of bloom and freshness on these works 
which preserve them from the touch of time, as if they had some 
perennial spirit and undying vitality mingled in the composition 
of them. ^ 

Year by year, the Greek world in general and the allies and 
subjects of Athens in particular watched the growing beauty 
of the city. 

Two other names must be mentioned: Anaxagoras of Clazo- 
menae (another subject city), the greatest physicist of his age, 
settled in Athens about the middle of the century, and became 
the close friend of Pericles; he was the first of Athenian philo- 
sophers. The other is Socrates, the man of ungainly figure and 
ugly satyr-face, the great talker whose words fascinated as no 
other man’s beauty could; who questioned and doubted every- 

I Plutarch {Life of Pericles, 12-13) writing about a.d. ioo (from the translation 
known as Dryden’s, ed. Clough, 1859? with some alterations). It is noteworthy that 
though the Delian League was in the main Ionian, and that Athens often pro- 
claimed herself the champion of Ionian against Dorian, yet in art there was in the 
fifth century a reassertion of Dorian and mainland influence at Athens: a greater 
austerity and simplicity as against the freedom and variety of the Ionic school which 
had prevailed before Marathon. This is visible both in sculpture and in architecture; 
Myron and Pheidias were pupils of an Argive sculptor, and show a marked reaction 
from the pre-Persian artists (though the comprehensive genius of Pheidias embraced 
the characteristics of both schools) ; the Theseum, the Parthenon, and the Pppylaea 
are all in the Doric style, are indeed its perfect examples. At the same time men 
gave up the old elegance of Ionian dress, and adopted the severer fashion of Doric. 
And when Herodotus says that Gleisthenes abolished the old Ionic phylae (see 
above, p. 610) to show his contempt for the Ionian race, that is indeed a wofully 
inadequate account of that reform; but he had probably often enough heard in 
Athens men speaking contemptuously of their Ionia n allies. 
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body and everything, religion, morality, science, knowledge 
itself, and the very basis of society and the state, yet was not 
sceptical, but a firm believer; who criticized democracy un- 
sparingly both in theory and as practised at Athens; who was 
by nature an anarchist, in the sense in which so many artists 
and intellectuals have been, in that he was not concerned with 
the immediate problems of good government, was indifferent 
to the fate of politicians and even of the constitution, was happy 
under any form of government so long as he could continue his 
own work; yet was at home only in Athens, the bravest of men 
and most loyal of citizens, who recognized to the full the claim 
of the state to his service as soldier or senator, and refused to 
escape death by disobeying its laws (it was not for him, he said, 
who owed his nurture to Athens and who hsyd lived all his life 
in the city without doing anything to alter her laws, to render 
them of no account) ; who dared to disobey the illegal threats 
of both demos and tyrant, and after the bravest service in the 
early years of the war (till he was well-nigh fifty) remained in 
Athens imperturbably through all the last years of it and the 
terror of the Thirty: the father of all later philosophy and the 
noblest man in Greece.^ His influence was immense. Before the 

^ The trial and execution of Socrates (on the charge of ‘introducing new gods 
and corrupting the youth’) is, of all crimes in history, the one most easy to under- 
stand and excuse. It took place in the aftermath of a disastrous war and a revolu- 
tion; when the leading statesmen were striving desperately to preserve order and 
heal the recent wounds, and to this end had summarily put to death a would-be 
demagogue who was for reviving old bitternesses; and here was Socrates still 
unsettling men’s minds, as he had always done. Many young men, not gifted with 
strong character, had been corrupted after associating with him; amongst them the 
son of one of the prosecutors (one of the leading politicians of the restored demo- 
cracy). Socrates’ closest friend had been Alcibiades, who more than any other 
man had done injury to Athens; another friend was Gritias (Plato’s cousin), the 
leader of the Tyrants and the fiercest of them. He had stayed in Athens during 
the tyranny, apparently content, and had done nothing to help the democrats in 
their hazardous venture for its overthrow; it is surprising that he was not arrested 
in 403. He never did anything to conciliate powerful people; by his gentleness, 
aloofness, indifference to the verdict, he irritated the jury at his trial; he could 
easily, had he wished, have avoided the death sentence, and as easily have escaped 
from prison after it, as his friends urged him. Everything in the conduct of the 
Athenians is understandable; yet because Socrates was what he was and Plato has 
drawn his portrait, also because Athens was what she was, it remains unforgivable. 
But his life is as much an honoxir to Athens as his death is her greatest disgrace. 
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Peloponnesian War broke out, when he was thirty-seven, Par- 
menides and Zeno, the great metaphysicians of the west, had 
already visited Athens and talked with him; and through his 
pupils, above all through the master Plato, all subsequent philo- 
sophy descended from him. Gorgias the rhetorician also came 
from the west on a visit; and the sophists, practical teachers, 
and popularizers of science and philosophy, came from many 
parts of Greece. Henceforth Athens was the home of philoso- 
phy, of literature, and of art, and there was no one to question 
her position. Already in the fifth century she was become an 
international centre, to which all men interested in science and 
art turned. Pericles made one attempt to make her politically 
an international centre too; a decree was passed in the ecclesia 
inviting all the states of Greece (including the subject allies, here 
treated as independent cities) to send delegates to Athens to a 
Pan-hellenic Congress for the settling of mutual differences. 
But the project came to nothing, wrecked, it is said, by the 
jealousy of the Peloponnesian states, who had no desire to in- 
crease the already great prestige of Athens. 

It was all done in a few years. Athens had succeeded in 
uniting for the first time (at least since the Bronze Age) about 
half of the eastern Greek world, and thereby attracting to her- 
self the admiration of some, the fear and envy of others, the 
attention of all. She tried to secure this unity by bonds of 
military power, of trade, of sentiment and intellect. It w'as a 
conscious effort. "None of our subject allies can complain’, said 
Pericles, "that they are ruled by an unworthy city.’ Some part, 
not much, of the cost of the new temples came from the allies’ 
tribute, from the reserve that had accumulated in Athens: an 
unjust thing, said Pericles’ opponents; he was adorning Athens, 
as a man adorns a vain woman, with expensive jewels, and with 
the money of others. Pericles made a double answer, part 
cynical — so long as Athens carries out her part of the contract, 
the protection of the allies from Persia, she has no need to 
account to them for the spending of the money. But he said 
also, that they shared in the glory. The Parthenon justified the 
expenditure. 
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Why did so fine an effort fail? In part certainly because of 
the mistakes of Athenian politicians and soldiers, some of them 
indeed (to be noted in the next chapter) suggesting an ineffi- 
ciency quite incompatible with imperial pretensions. But that 
this is an insufficient explanation the Peace of Nicias shows, 
which left Athens in possession of her empire after ten years of 
effort by the rest of Greece to overthrow her. And the grossest 
instances of incompetence can be paralleled in the history of 
other empires, notably of Rome. Certainly there were two 
other, more important causes of failure. The first was insufficient 
man-power: there were not enough Athenians, even as soldiers 
and sailors, let alone as administrators (a much rarer type and 
especially rare in Greece), to maintain the empire and at the 
same time to live the full life of Athens. If the Syracusan ex- 
pedition had succeeded, as it well might have done, yet Sicily 
could not have been held. And it is significant that the two 
Athenian colonies sent out to be new states as centres of 
Athenian influence, Amphipolis and Thurii, both failed to 
answer her hopes. Settlers came from all parts of Greece to join 
colonies under the aegis of Athens; but she could not hold their 
loyalty, and at almost the first opportunity they broke their ties 
and fought against her. 

Secondly, the effort came too late. In the fifth century the 
type of Greek political society was settled (and to that type 
Athens herself conformed). Miletus, Chios, Samos had each 
hundreds of years of independent history behind them, as much 
as Athens; they had as proud traditions, and were not ready to 
merge their identity in an Athenian empire. Society had been 
far too long organized on opposite lines. The Roman Empire 
began with the conquest of undeveloped peoples, when it was 
easier both to submit and to coalesce, before society was crystal- 
lized. Athens had to overcome the whole strength of Greek 
political tradition, while remaining true to it within her own 
borders. She has often been blamed for an illiberal policy in 
not granting her citizenship to any of her subjects; but they 
would not have welcomed such liberality — they did not want to 
lose their own individuality in order to be Athenians; nor with 
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the Greek type of state would such an extension of citizenship 
have been of any effect — how many Byzantines would have 
come to Athens to vote? Athens shared the feeling — she wished 
to dominate but by no means to absorb Byzantium. And there 
was no time for any different feeling to grow; everything had 
been done in a few years; opportunity was not given for a 
gradual acclimatization. Hence the opposition was strong from 
the beginning, both among the subject-states — especially the 
larger ones — and outside the league. It was supported by the 
strongest moral feeling; the general feeling of Greece was against 
the Tyrant City. This was felt in Athens herself, expressed by 
the few anti-imperialists and boldly faced by the leaders of the 
majority; who bade the people realize that their rule was a 
tyranny, hated by the subject and supported by force. Naturally^ 
they also asserted, as all imperial peoples have done, that they 
were the protectors of the weak, that they were too gentle, that 
their fault was to be too generous, too ready always to support 
the weak against the strong. Neighbours, however, said they 
were a restless people, never quiet themselves, never leaving 
others in quiet, far too powerful for others’ safety, and cruelly 
oppressive to their subjects. In general we adopt the contem- 
porary attitude: we do not blame Philip of Macedon for con- 
quering the Illyrians nor Rome for conquering the Samnites: 
the moral question in such cases seems hardly relevant; but 
we blame Athens for conquering Samos. Inevitably: for Athens 
and Samos were civilized states; the same criticism was made 
at the time, and the world has always paid Athens the compli- 
ment of judging her by the highest standard. 

Thucydides makes Pericles say that Athens needed no Homer 
to sing her praises — her deeds (for good or for evil) will stand 
to proclaim her glory. There spoke the great imperialist who 
hoped that the empire would hold together long enough to 
influence directly the history of future generations of men. It 
was a singular delusion; Athens lives in her recorders, of whom 
Thucydides is not the least — ^Aeschylus, Sophocles, Herodotus, 
Aristophanes, Pheidias, Ictinus are others of this age. If the 
Athens of 338 or 322 or 262 is not the Athens of 480 it is rather 
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the absence of Aeschylus than of Themistocles or Aristeides that 
marks the decline — of Aeschylus the poet of the Persae^ not 
Aeschylus the hoplite.^ Pericles was anticipating the glory of 
Alexander and of Rome. 

^ Tf we could forget Athens and fix our eyes on Rhodes or Gyzicus,*we might 
well think that the great age of the city-state was just beginning’, in the third 
century (Field, Plato y p. 115)- But we cannot forget Athens. The words of the 
city-states live longer than their deeds. 



CHAPTER VI 


ART, LETTERS, AND PHILOSOPHY 

O F the economic history’^ of this period, of economic develop- 
ment and change, we have but little knowledge. We do 
not know, for example, how the increased prosperity of Athens 
affected the different classes of the population, though we may 
guess with some confidence that all shared in it, at least all the 
free ; the political contentedness suggests that. Still less do we know 
of the conditions in the rest of Greece, of the change within the 
centuries. But of the history of art and of thought we know more. 

The Greeks had already achieved much in literature and art, 
in political experiments, and in the beginnings of science, by 
the end of the sixth century. The fifth, the hundred years or so 
that passed from the youth of Simonides, Aeschylus, and Pindar 
to the death of Socrates and Thucydides, was to prove the most 
fruitful perhaps of any in human history, so rapid and various 
was the development, so lasting the effects. (It was a period of 
great development, too, among the Jews; but there was no con- 
tact between them and the Greeks. In western Asia and Egypt, 
with which the Greeks were in constant touch, it was a time of 
comparative stagnation.) For a proper description of this 
development the reader must go to the specialist histories of 
art, literature, and science; one might almost say that, just 
because their art and thought are permanent and still live, they 
are not matter for the historian, who is concerned rather with 
the conditions political, economic, and so forth which affected, 
fostered, or hindered the artists and thinkers.* Yet something 
must be said about it, in this chapter, in order to arrive at a 
proper perspective; both to put the Greeks in a proper relation 
to their predecessors and contemporaries, and to get their politi- 
cal and economic history into better relation to the rest of their 
intellectual achievements. 

^ For a more detailed account of Greek philosophy, and especially for the way 
in which, certain of their theories and methods directly influenced the medierval 
world, see the section in vol. iii of this history, ‘Ancient and Medieval Philosophy*, 
by Professor A. E. Taylor. 
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ART, LETTERS, AND PHILOSOPHY 


I. ART AND LITERATURE 

Homer and the lyric poets had already produced, in Ionia and 
the islands, from the ninth to the seventh centuries, something 
new in the world: literature pursued for its own sake, not to 
teach a doctrine, to exhort to good conduct, or to praise the 
gods, not to persuade, but for the love of telling a story, of ex- 
pressing a personal feeling (in the love-poems of Sappho and 
Alcaeus, the elegies of Mimnermus, the satire of Archilochus), 
of giving a picture of Nature’s moods, as Aleman did — all to be 
found in the universal Homer; the perfection of language and 
of metre; poetry as something that of itself demanded the highest 
faculties of man; and a public to listen or to read, to enjoy. 
Then for a hundred years or more, while Homer was establish- 
ing himself as the poet,/?ar excellence^ of all Greece, no great names 
appear (Solon was no poet but a politician, using verse as his 
medium of persuasion; whose transparent sincerity and serious 
purpose make him companionable). But towards the end of 
the sixth century a new form was evolved, the choral lyric; that 
is to say, a form that had for long been used in religious rites, 
for hymns of praise, or prayer to the gods, was taken over by 
literature. The choral lyric was a hymn sung and danced by 
a group of men or boys or girls, with a musical accompaniment 
on the flute (of a simple kind, intended only to give the per- 
sso-460 formers the melody, the key, and the time) . Simonides of Ceos 
(the island next Attica) was the first to give this form an elabor- 
520-450 ate development; Pindar of Thebes perfected it. Its chief feature 
was an elaborate metrical structure; of the music and dance 
we know little or nothing. It was still sung and danced at a 
religious festival, and Pindar himself was a religious man, but 
it was a literary performance. It might still be in form a hymn, 
a paean^ to a god; but as often it was an ode in honour of a 
victorious athlete at one of the great games, an ode commanded 
by the family of the victor, performed at his house on his return. 
All victors at these games would be celebrated in some way; 
the intelligent commanded the services of a Pindar who used the 
brief occasion for the display of an immortal art. And, like the 
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sculptors who made statues for these same athletes, these poets 
were international; Pindar and Simonides worked for men all 
over the Greek world, for citizens of republics at enmity with 
each other, for the aristocrats of Thessaly, and for the splendid 
tyrants of Sicily. 

One form of the choral lyric had another and stiU more im- 
portant development, the drama. At the festivals of Dionysus,^ 
at least in Attica, the story of some hero’s conflict with his 
enemies had of old been in part, in a primitive fashion, enacted, 
not only narrated, between the chorus and its leader, or between 
two halves of the chorus. Aeschylus and other contemporary c. 525-455 
poets saw the possibility of a new method of representing con- 
flict, by the introduction of an actor pla\dng the part of the hero, 
with the chorus still a necessary element in the action; then of 
other actors, till the whole conflict was waged between them, 
and the chorus became spectators, of less and less importance 
to the drama. lambic verse (the nearest form of verse to ordin- 
ary speech), originally used by Archilochus for his satires, was 
developed for the actors; the lyric metres, still sung and accom- 
panied by the dance, were kept for the chorus. By his single 
genius Aeschylus created Tragedy, and brought it to perfection 
(as Homer perhaps created Epic, only we know nothing of his 
predecessors and contemporaries). The two spring festivals of 
Dionysus, at which the plays were performed, came to be among 
the most important in Athens; a huge, open-air theatre was 
built for the spectators on the southern slopes of the Acropolis. 

Like most things Greek, the whole took the form of a contest, 
between poets, choruses, and actors. Three poets were selected 
(by the archon, for it was a state-festival), who produced three 
new tragedies each — sometimes, as in the case of Aeschylus’ 
masterpiece, the Oresteia, connected as parts of one story, gener- 
ally quite independent — and, by an odd survival, a satyr-play, 
a farcical rendering of some old myth in which the satyrs of 
Dionysus formed the chorus. This new form of literature 

^ There were similar performances at other festivals too, particularly at those of 
Demeter. But development of the drama (the thing done, as opposed to a story told) 
took place only at those of Dionysus (and only in Attica). The origin of this restric- 
tion is quite uncertain. 
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developed rapidly, but only in Athens; foreigners sometimes 
competed; many came as spectators. There was a prodigious 
output, but a few tragedies only, by the three greatest writers, 

496-405 survive: perhaps the cream of the whole. Sophocles, but a 
generation younger, succeeded Aeschylus, and was the favourite 
of the Attic stage: the writer who seemed to the Greeks, and has 
seemed to so many since, to be as near perfection as possible 
in the strength, mellowness, and harmony of his work— 

ov yXv^i-s, oiB' vTTox^ToSt dXXa IJpdfxvios. 

480-406 Euripides, a younger contemporary, was at odds with the re- 
strictions imposed by the traditions of the drama, with its awk- 
ward chorus of spectators in a purely human conflict, but could 
not free himself from them. The creative impulse in tragedy 
died with these two; though many a new play was produced in 
the fourth century, they seem all to have been on the old lines, 
imitative works, and we have probably lost little by their dis- 
appearance. 

A little later than tragedy, of different but equally obscure 
origin, was comedy; also joined with the festivals of Dionysus 
and produced with tragedy, with a similar contest of poet, 
chorus, and actor, but (for some reason) each poet giving but 
one play at a time. In outward form there was some similarity 
with tragedy; the verse of the actors was iambic, there was a 
chorus which sang and danced to lyric metres. It, too, was con- 
fined to Athens. There, owing to the passion for poHtics, and 
the unexampled freedom of speech, comedy dealt in the fifth 
century almost exclusively with public affairs: burlesques, good- 
humoured or malicious, of public men, statesmen, soldiers, 
philosophers and poets, and institutions; fantastic plots, as of the 
single Athenian making truce with Sparta and enjoying all the 
blessings of peace in Athens, while his countrymen are at war, 
or of the two Athenians who, tired of the restless life, founded 
a new city in the clouds; in the hands of lesser men, little more 
than fierce pamphlets attacking an individual, accusing him of 

£.448-380 every crime and vice; in the hands of a genius such as Aristo- 
phanes, a fantasia, a political revue, by one whose mockery was 
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based on understanding — written for the moment, but a lasting 
picture of the Athens of his day. Unlike tragedy, comedy con- 
tinued to flourish throughout the fourth and the first half of the 
third centuries; it ceased to be political, but developed first into 
social satire, then, by borrowing as much from Euripidean 
tragedy as from Aristophanes and his peers, into the romantic 
comedy of manners, whose master was Menander: the comedy 345-292 
which, through the adaptations and translations of the Romans, 
was the direct ancestor of that of the Renaissance. Hundreds of 
these plays were produced, good and bad, a parallel in the 
ancient world to the modem output of novels. Verse, highly 
accomplished, was preserved as its medium to the end; prose 
was never used for purely imaginative literature, even after 
Plato had perfected it as an instrument of polished dialogue. 

The first to discard verse in their writings had been the 
earliest philosophers, in Ionia in the sixth century. But literary 
prose was developed by the historians and travellers of the fifth, 
then by the orators (both active politicians and professors of 
literary style). Owing to the political divisions of the Greeks 
much of their history was local, some of it the mere records and 
chronicles of events, such as had for centuries been practised 
in Egypt and Asia, others historical narratives, which, 'owing 
to a certain charm and simplicity of style’, were preserved for 
many centuries, though they have now been lost. Here, too, a 
new and rational principle guided the writers: history^ was told 
for its own sake, 'so that the deeds of men and cities should not 
be forgotten’. The first to gather up the threads of local story 
and weave them all into a universal history, epic in its scope 
and comprehension, was Herodotus, a man of Halicarnassus in c. 490-420 
south-west Asia Minor, who settled later in Athens and then in 
the Athenian colony of Thurii in Italy; a traveller and anthro- 
pologist as much as historian, whose history of the wars between 
the Greeks and the Barbarians gave him opportunity for a 
descriptive account of the Persian Empire and its many divisions, 
as well as for much detail in the history of the Greek states. He 
is our chief authority not only for Greek history up to the 
foundation of the Delian League, but for Lydian and Persian. 
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He was gay, easy-going, easy in style; a great traveller, inter- 
ested in all men and quite impartial; ignorant of public affairs, 
concerned only with the individual, uncritical of his sources; 
discursive, various, master of the short story, and at the same 
time with an unequalled gift for gathering all his material into 
c. 460-400 an epic narrative adequate to his theme. Thucydides, his first 
considerable successor, was a man of very different temper: 
more scientific, more philosophical, and in everything as con- 
centrated as Herodotus was discursive; his theme was the Pelo- 
ponnesian War, and he confined himself strictly to it, to the 
fighting and to politics, to state action, ignoring all other aspects 
of the history of the time as he ignored individual biography, 
refusing to digress, taking endless pains to establish and record 
the facts (with such success that he imposed his account on all 
subsequent generations; no one attempted a fresh narrative, not 
even contemporary eye-witnesses of events) ; with a profound 
knowledge of and insight into politics; his close, intense style 
giving us the very picture of the man: austere, impassioned, self- 
controlled, and by his self-control impartial; his philosophical 
temper and artistic skill such that his detailed and confined 
picture of fighting and politics lives as does the wider, more 
humane canvas of Herodotus. He was struggling with his prose 
in an endeavour to express ideas more difficult than his pre- 
decessors, forging his own style. Contemporary with him, orators 
were using and developing a lucid and easy prose, for the ex- 
pression of simpler thoughts; and rhetoricians were discovering 
definite canons of literary style, consciously applying themselves 
to the problems of language. The astonishing flexibility of 
Greek was demonstrated further by the masters of prose in the 
fourth century, Plato in dialogue, narrative, and philosophical 
analysis, Demosthenes in impassioned oratory. 

In art the story is different, though not less remarkable. Here 
there had been predecessors on Greek soil in the Bronze Age, and 
though little or nothing of what had been done remained above 
ground for men to see, yet there had been continuity in the 
tradition, thin as the stream had become.^ Secondly, contact 
* See above, ch. I, section iii. 
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with Egypt was renewed, and there was much to leam from her 
architecture and her sculpture; the Greeks were not, as in litera- 
ture, doing things for the first time. Yet, strong as was the 
influence of Egypt, the Greeks had to leam the technical pro- 
cesses over again for themselves (just as western Europe and 
Byzantium had to, after the end of the classical period). In 
sculpture, these were not mastered till the ’seventies and ’sixties 
of the fifth century (during the youth of M^Ton, Pheidias, and 
Polycleitus) ; in painting, the art of outline drawing with flat 
colours, two-dimensional painting, was mastered by the end of 
the sixth century, representation in three dimensions not till the 
end of the fifth. In this sense (and perhaps only in this) can we 
speak of progress in the arts; before this mastery was achieved, 
men were not accomplishing what they set out to do; afterwards, 
no one could draw or carve better, only differently; new achieve- 
ment consisted in the accomplishment of different aims. 

In Egypt sculpture had been predominantly in the ungrate- 
fully hard stone of the country; the Greeks had abundance of 
the more easily worked limestone, and, in Attica and some of 
the islands, of the finest marble. But their chief technical dis- 
covery was the casting of bronze for large-scale sculpture; except 
for the decoration of buildings, this was their favourite medium, 
and all the greatest sculptors except Praxiteles worked primarily 
in bronze. From the first they were interested in the human 
figure, both draped and nude, and its possibilities. Temples 
required cult-statues of the gods; representations of myths were 
needed for their decoration in pediments and friezes. All kinds 
of pottery, cups and plates, jugs and large bowls and jars, gave 
endless opportunity for similar representation in drawing. The 
life of the cities, at home and in the universal palaestrae and 
gymnasia, gave the opportunity to observe. Like most great art, 
Greek was illustrative, mimetic as they called it. The stories, of 
gods and heroes, and scenes of daily life, were given them, the 
artist was free to tackle his own problems, of drawing the figure, 
at rest or in the multiple variety of movement, and of arrange- 
ment within the frame he was using; just as the tragedians were 
given their stories from the myths, and used them each in his 
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own way: Aeschylus to show mankind in relation to the order 
of the universe, the rule of the gods, Sophocles to depict human 
life as he saw it, man's reactions to his circumstances, Euripides 
to show what kind of men and women they must have been if 
these old stories were true; all, sculptor, painter, and writer, 
concerned to produce a work of art, that is something beautiful 
(satisfying the senses), comprehensible ('easily taken in as a 
whole by the eye or the memory'), well composed (with a begin- 
ning, a middle, and an end). 

Architecture as an art was used by the Greeks only for public 
buildings, and practically only for temples and such other budd- 
ings (principally propylaea) that might be within a sacred pre- 
cinct. If a city is described as beautiful, it meant not that it 
was, as a whole, well planned for its site, not that it had fine 
streets, still less fine private houses, but that there were in it 
good public buildings, spacious meeting-places (agorai) with 
colonnades, a theatre, a stadium and gymnasia, and above all 
beautiful temples, well situated, which gave the city its char- 
acter. It was in architecture that the Greeks owed most to the 
Egyptians, for they learnt from them to use columns as the 
principal structural adornment of their buildings. They made 
of it, as was natural, something entirely their own. All the 
earliest temples, and very small ones at all times, had columns 
to form porticoes in front, or both front and back; from the end 
of the seventh century it became practically universal to build 
a colonnade on all four sides of important temples (on some 
luxurious temples in Ionia a double one). Throughout the 
Greek world, with all its variety, from Marseilles and Sicily to 
Ionia, Cyprus, and the Black Sea, and from the seventh century 
to the Roman era, the plan and structure of the temple were 
essentially the same: an oblong building with its short sides 
facing east and west, divided into a long eastern part, with the 
cella containing the cult-statue facing the eastern entrance, and 
a small western room; in the larger, the eastern half divided 
also by columns into nave and aisles; the whole surrounded by 
the colonnade, and raised on a stylobate of two or three steps. 
There were two types of column, determining the character of a 
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building, the Ionic, slender and elegant (and found principally 
in Ionia), the other the Doric, more massive and more serious, 
preferred by the Dorians; both are found in perfection in Athens. 
(The Corinthian column, everywhere popular in the Hellenistic 
and Graeco-Roman world, was but the Ionic with a more 
elaborate and better devised capital; first developed in the 
fourth century in Greece.) There were a few round temples. 
There was but little variety either in the other public buildings; 
most in the propylaea, especially in the noble propylaea to the 
Acropolis of Athens. Here is a Greek characteristic, to be found 
in everything they did, most clearly noticeable in their archi- 
tecture, their striving after perfection in one particular style; 
with all their restlessness and their adventures of the mind, their 
scorn for variety and novelty as such (though they were always 
for ‘doing nought but saying and hearing some new thing’). 
Especially in the Doric style, in itself the very expression of 
stability, even the details remained the same: the column rising 
straight from the stylobate without base, the shape of the fluting, 
the capital, the architrave, the triglyph and metope frieze, the 
pediments, the general proportions. Perfection was sought in 
ever-increasing refinements; in the proportions of the whole 
building, height, length, and breadth, and of particular parts, 
the column, the architrave, the pediment, in themselves and 
to one another; in the curve and angle of the capitals; in the 
extraordinarily delicate curves of column and stylobate, and the 
tilting of the columns, which prevent stiffness, and give life, almost 
a springiness, to the whole; in the astonishing excellence of work- 
manship. Perfection was actually attained in the Parthenon 
(built in 448-432 B.G.) , in its symmetry, its rhythm, in its combina- 
tion of simplicity and strength with delicacy of workmanship, in 
the choice of site (itself a stroke of genius) ; it is one of the smallest 
of the world’s famous buildings, but by its site and its propor- 
tions as imposing as any. But afterwards there was nothing more 
to be achieved; the Doric style is extraordinarily satisfying, but 
it did not lend itself to development. As has been excellently 
said, ‘its road was a blind alley, but it led to the Parthenon’.^ 

^ D. S. Robertson in Comb. Anc, Hist, iv, p. 810. 

I XX 
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The Ionic style had more variety; so had sculpture and, stiU 
more, painting. In these there was no sterility after the great 
achievements of the fifth century, but continued success in the 
fourth and third in variations on old problems and the tackling 
of new ones. But here too the same spirit was at work, parti- 
cularly in sculpture; in, for instance, the constant work on the 
simple standing figure, whether of god or victorious athlete. 
There were numerous commissions for such work, and the 
sculptors were occupied with the problems of proportion and 
balance; one goal was the perfect representation of a standing 
c , 490-420 figure. Polyclitus in the fifth century felt that he had got as near 
the goal as possible, and wrote a treatise on his system of pro- 
portions. Others, however, in the fourth century, particularly 
c. 400-330 Praxiteles and Lysippus, could work at the same problem on 
c. 370-300 ^ (jifPcrent system; while there were many other tasks for the 
sculptor, and still more for the painter, all of which the Greeks 
attempted: the body in movement as well as at rest, groups as 
well as single figures, the mind as well as the bodily forms, both 
gods and men, the representation of figures in space. The work 
was varied and free. 

For the Greeks had an intellectual attitude towards art, and 
their intellect was active. Egyptian sculpture is as good as 
sculpture can be; but in the main it had been employed, for 
centuries, in the expression of one idea; it was subservient to 
their religion; and their wall-painting and minor sculpture, free 
and delightful as it is, showing a lively appreciation of man and 
nature and power to represent them, played but a small part 
in their lives. The Egyptian mind was inactive. Greek art and 
literature, though so often in the service of the gods, at least 
nominally (even the statues of athletes were dedications to a god), 
were not subservient to religion, nor primarily concerned with 
religious ideas. ^ Unlike the Egyptians, the Greeks had their 
eyes always open; their curiosity was not restricted by awe or 
fear of the unknown; hence, though they were always striving 
after perfection, they were never acquiescent in it; their art 
was not static, ‘but to the end experimented and enlarged its 

* Cf. what was said above about the Greek attitude to religion: ch. II, pp. 586 ff. 
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range of subject until it passed into mediaeval European art’.^ 
Hence, too, their speculations on the nature of art and of man’s 
reactions to it. 

In the minor arts, gem-engraving, ivory-work, the desigmng 
of coins, embroidery, and weaving, the Greeks showed the same 
spirit and achieved a similar success. (Pottery and its decoration 
is hardly a minor art in Greece, so fully did they use their oppor- 
tunities for fine shapes and for drawing — not for colour — and so 
important is it to us for the early history of Greek painting.) 
Music was the only major art which they did not develop. They 
were exceptionally sensitive to its effects, and conscious of its 
influence; it played an important part in education and in 
their lives, in religious cult, in drama, and in choral odes. But 
it did not have a development independent of literature, though 
it was recognized that its effect was different; Pindar, Sophocles, 
Aristophanes, were poets of words not of music, though they 
arranged, presumably, their own musical accompaniments. 
Not till the end of the fifth century was an attempt made to 
compose an ode for which the music was more than an accom- 
paniment to the words, and more important than the words; 
and this attempt, as far as we know, was not a success and led 
to no further development. The Greeks did not discover har- 
mony (in the musical sense), nor orchestral music for different 
instruments. 

Greek art was international. The great men worked for many 
cities and for the great centres like Delphi and OlyTnpia, which 
were full of monuments of architecture and sculpture, just as 
Simonides and Pindar did; later for foreign princes. The cMef 
schools of art were at Sicyon and Argos throughout the classic^ 
period, in Aegina till its destruction, in Ionia and the islands in 
the sixth century, in Rhegium, above all in Athens; there were 
schools of painting in early Corinth and in Thebes. But there 
were also artists to be found in almost every city in the Greek 
world, however remote; everywhere a local school, particularly 
of sculpture, everywhere apparently the desire and the means 
to employ it. 

I Cf. A. W. Lawrence, Classical Sculpture^ p. 33. 
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ir. SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY 

Science and philosophy, at first not separated, began in Ionia 
in the sixth centuryj then moved to Athens in the fifth, while 
another and important development was taking place in the 
Greek cities of south Italy. Philosophy practically concentrated 
on Athens in the last part of the century, led there by the per- 
sonality of Socrates; from him all subsequent philosophy radi- 
ated; Athens remained its home. Positive science, now inde- 
pendent, had, geographically, a more varied story. 

The Egyptians and Babylonians had already achieved much 
in certain directions, and the Greeks learnt from them (and 
might have benefited from their lessons more than they actually 
did).* But the Greek mind worked in a different and much 
more fruitful manner; neither science nor philosophy was native 
to the eastern peoples; they were born and grew up in Greece.* 
Take two examples: by steady observation, lasting over cen- 
turies, the Babylonians accumulated considerable knowledge of 
the apparent movements of the stars. That this originated in 
a belief in the influence of the heavens on human lives and con- 
tinued always in the service of astrology, therefore with a purely 
practical aim, matters little, for men have often been able to 
combine superstitious beliefs and practical aims with disinter- 
ested love of knowledge. Some such love of knowledge the 
Babylonians had; but they never combined with their patient 
observation any speculation about the heavens as part of the 
universe as a whole and so did not develop a science of astronomy, 
still less connect astronomy with the rest of natural science. 
Similarly, the Egyptians amassed great knowledge of human 
anatomy and from it of practical medicine. This originated in 

* For example, they early learnt from the Egyptians the true length of the solar 
year, from the Babylonians the simple idea of dividing the day into a number of hours 
of fixed length; but they preserved to the end their own antiquated lunar calendars, 
and never adopted the system of hours. Even Athens, though the astronomer 
Meton had elaborated a scientific calendar which seems to have been officially 
adopted, had no simple system, and intercalary months were common. 

^ Seeing that the Romans too had no natural taste for them, it would be interest- 
ing to speculate what the development of modern thought would have been without 
the Greeks. 
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the practice of embalming the body after death, in itself due to 
a superstitious belief about existence after death, that a physical 
life continued similar to that lived in this world. Xhis again 
would not of itself have prevented the development of science;^ 
but the Egyptians had not that kind of outlook; they did not 
aim at a systematic theory of human anatomy and physiolog^^ 
or of healing; their work remained empirical and practical (and 
hence did not advance as far in practice as it would otherwise 
have done) ; they had no science of the human body, and did 
not in any way connect what they knew of it with the rest of 
their knowledge. Neither the Egyptians nor the Babylonians 
had any general theory of nature based on observation and 
thought. 

It was just in that that the Greeks excelled, in their power of 
systematic thought; and were thus able to add far more to the 
sum of knowledge and to its practical application than their 
predecessors had done, as well as to lay the foundations of all 
later science. They did not simply accumulate facts; they asked 
why and how; they treated all knowledge as part of a single 
whole; and they asked themselves, not the gods. The earliest 
of the Ionian philosophers, Thales, at once asked the questions. 
What is the origin of the world? What is it made of? What 
is the process of change? Staggering questions asked long 
before they had anything but the smallest fraction of the know- 
ledge necessary for their answers, but put in the right way and 
in the right spirit. It was the same matter as Hesiod had written 
about, in his cosmogony; but the lonians dropped the m^^tho- 
logy. Four elements in the universe were postulated — ^fire, air, 
earth, and water — and certain agents of change, ever active, 
which were never distinctly thought out and analysed; as the 
hot and the cold, the wet and the dry. It was argued that one 
of the elements must be the primordial stuff from which all 
the manifold variety of the world had been formed; for example 
water, because it can change, by the action of cold into ice, of 

^ The Greeks also, in fact, must have learnt much anatomy and some ornithology , 
from the practices of augury. But how differently they developed. We may reflect 
too that in Greece magical practices in healing continued to exist side by side with 
medical science. 
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heat into steam, and can take any shape; or air, because it 
appears to permeate everything. What is important in this early 
speculation is its freedom, its assumption (which had indeed 
been implicit in the cosmogony of Homer and Hesiod) that there 
is an order in nature, that its laws are not upset by occasional 
and unpredictable action by supernatural beings, that in fact 
there is nothing supernatural, and its belief that there is a key 
which, if only we could find it, would unlock the mystery which 
underlies the whole of natural phenomena — all change, organic 
and inorganic, vegetable and animal, and human and divine; 
meanwhile we must put forward hypotheses, test them by such 
knowledge as we possess, and if they fail, try another. That is 
the basic belief and method of science. 

The most sweeping generalizations were thus based on the 
first observations; but a good deal more was done in Ionia in the 
sixth century than this, in acquiring knowledge as well as work- 
ing it into a system, particularly in astronomy and geography 
(the first map of the world was attempted). Then at the turn 
of the century there was a break, and two developments took 
place of the first importance. Hcracleitus of Ephesus pronounced 
that ‘everything is flowing’ (like a river) , nothing is static, noth- 
ing remains the same for two consecutive moments: ‘you cannot 
step twice into the same river’. How then can anything be 
knowable, when the thing is not the same from moment to 
moment? and when the mind that would know is itself also 
changing? He thus raised two wholly new problems, the nature 
of being, and the possibility and nature of knowledge; and began 
a new line of inquiry, metaphysics. Contemporary with him 
(and hated by him: the first of learned quarrels was between 
these two) was Pythagoras, a remarkable man, who emigrated 
from Samos to Groton in south Italy and there set up a religious 
brotherhood with all kinds of tenets and practices based, as far 
as we can see, on a quite unreasoning mysticism; what we are 
concerned with here, however, is that he laid the foundations 
of mathematics as a science. Here too the Egyptians had dis- 
covered much (and Pythagoras is said to have travelled there), 
but only on empirical lines, amassing useful knowledge (as that 
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2x2 = 4) and useful methods (as how to add fractions possess- 
ing different denominators); that is, they advanced the art of 
calculation and measurement, a practical affair. The Greeks 
had little (too little) use for accumulations of facts; they must 
find the principles underlying them. They had a flair for the 
abstract; they saw that numbers and their properties were of 
interest in themselves apart from their value for practical 
calculation; and then they discovered what had hitherto lain 
hidden, the possibihty of proof by deduction. The Egyptians 
had known, as a fact, that a triangle with sides of three, four, 
and five units was right-angled; Pythagoras was interested in 
the principle, and proved the proposition about the h'^’potenuse 
of any right-angled triangle. He saw that this could be deduced 
from other hypotheses already granted, and that other proposi- 
tions could be proved from it. It would be quite impossible to 
exaggerate the importance of this discovery of the principles of 
deduction. It was a method especially dear to the Greek mind; 
for mathematical propositions, if true, are universally true, and 
independent of the changes of natural phenomena insisted on 
by the heterodox Heracleitus; they had found a perfect science 
(as they were seeking for perfection in art), static, not in a state 
of flux,^ The principles were soon after applied to the method of 
thought as a whole, by Parmenides and Zeno of Elea in south 
Italy; and the new science of logic, also of universal and per- 
manent application, was bom. We are in a completely new 
world, where men are not only thinking about new things, in a 
new way, but discussing the method of thought itself. The 
Eleatics themselves applied it chiefly to the metaphysical prob- 
lem of being and becoming; to get rid of the Heracleitean 
paradox, they denied reaUty to the world of appearance, with 

^ Pythagoras also discovered the mathematical ratios which correspond to the 
musical concords. This immensely impressed the Greeks; it looked as though you 
could measure aesthetic harmonies, obtain perfect proportions, in other arts besides 
music, which would be permanent. 

Also because these musical ratios are simple, f , f , the theoreticians were led 
to believe that these were somehow ‘better’ aesthetically than an apparently more 
complex one, as ^3-1^ simple figxires, as circles and squares, were ‘better’ 

than others; and were beguiled into all sorts of nonsense. The artists were not 
misled in their practice. 
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its multiplicity and continual change, and asserted the exist- 
ence of the One, above all phenomena, invisible, alone real 
alone knowable, perfect, and unchanging. But their primitive 
monism is not so important as the logic which they developed 
in order to prove it; assuming certain physical properties, they 
proved by a reductio ad absurdum the impossibility of motion and 
change; hence these arc not real.* Their logic was correct; their 
assumptions had to be tested afresh. Henceforward logic and 
mathematics (with astronomy, which was so dependent on 
mathematics) were among the principal activities of the Greeks, 
continually used and improved by the men of science, studied 
with more or less of application by the amateurs of culture, taught 
to the student. Very great advances were made. Logic passed 
from the Eleatics to Socrates and to Plato, with their insistence 
on clear thinking, definition, and their search, based on defini- 
tion, for universal (and unchanging) concepts, and reached its 
culmination in Aristotle. Thereafter little was done; Aristotelian 
logic dominated Europe till the Renaissance. Mathematics and 
astronomy had a longer creative life. With logic, they were the 
chief formative elements in Plato’s philosophy (ayeco/xerpT^ro? 
Ijufj €lo-cToj was written over the entrance to the Academy),^ and 
amongst his pupils were the best mathematicians of the age. 
Aristotle was not a mathematician, and did not appreciate the 
philosophical importance of mathematics. His influence was 
decisive for philosophy; the two studies were divorced; and the 
progress in mathematics after Plato, which continued for nearly 
200 years, was on technical lines.^ But a great deal was done; 

* Zeno proved his points too in a fanciful and witty way, which the Greeks liked. 

* It was not then, as it might be for a modern university, necessary to add, 

fJLTjdi* dfJLOVCrOS. 

3 ‘Mathematics, as a formative element in the development of philosophy, never, 
during this long period (from Plato to the seventeenth century) recovered from its 
deposition at the hands of Aristotle.’ 

Tn a sense, Plato and Protagoras stand nearer to modern physical science th^n 
does Aristotle. The two former were mathematicians, whereas Aristotle was the 
son of a doctor, though of course he was not thereby ignorant of mathematics. 
The practical counsel to be derived from Pythagoras, is to measure, and thus to 
express quality in terms of numerically determined quantity. But the biological 
sciences, then and till our own time, have been overwhelmingly classificatory. 
Accordingly, Aristotle by his logic throws the emphasis on classification. The 
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and its names include the great Archimedes and, towards the 
end, the astronomer Hipparchus. 'The period of the discover^" 
of the elements (of mathematics) stretches from Pythagoras to 
Descartes, Newton, and Leibnitz, and the developed science has 
been created during the last two hundred and fifty years. This 
is not to boast of the superior genius of the modem world; for 
it is harder to discover the elements than to develop the science/^ 

Meanwhile speculation in physics continued. An atomic 
theory of matter was put forward and developed by Leucippus 
and Democritus (of Abdera, on the Thracian coast). It is im- 
portant to notice at once the fundamental difference between 
this and modern atomism. The latter is based on a number of 
experiments and observations in laboratories, on induction. The 
ancient is based, of course, to some extent in observation (not 
experiment) and increased knowledge, and Democritus is 
specially known for his encyclopaedic activity, which included 
astronomy, geography, medicine, agriculture, and ethics; but 
his atomic theory was based mainly on logic, on deduction. 
Democritus rejected the Eleatic denial of motion as being mani- 
festly contradicted by the facts around us (and as inadequate; 
even if motion is only apparent, not real, still their theoiy^ did 
not explain these curious appearances). The Eleatics had said: 
'not-being cannot be’; therefore there is no vacuum in nature, 
and without vacuum motion is impossible. The atomists ac- 
cepted the last hypothesis; and therefore, since motion and 
change clearly do exist, postulated a vacuum, a nothing ('not- 
being is’), within which movement takes place. Then, basing 
themselves on certain simple observations of growth and decay 
in nature, and the consideration of such substances as water 
and air, which would appear to be divisible into ever smaller 
and smaller parts, they postulated the atoms, that is homo- 
geneous, indivisible bodies, that move (and have always moved) 
through the vacuum, and in moving come into contact with 

popularity of AristoteUan logic retarded the advance of physical science ^oughout 
the Middle Ages. If only the schoolmen had measured instead of classifying, how 
much they might have learnt!’ (Whitehead, Science and the Modem World, 1926, 
pp. 42-4). 

* Id., p. 49. 
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each other; they are of different shapes, and this diversity is 
infinite, and the order and position in which two or more atoms 
of the same shape are arranged together also vary; hence the 
infinite variety of nature. The coming together of atoms is due 
to a mechanical necessity. This is a materialistic and quantita- 
tive view of the universe; all the objects of nature differ from 
each other not in quality, but in the number and shape of their 
atoms, and the way they arc arranged; Democritus had learnt 
much from the Pythagoreans. The adoption of the atomic 
theory, after the lapse of a century, by Epicurus (to support an 
ethical, not a scientific philosophy), and therefore its explana- 
tion in the noble verse of Lucretius, has made it -famous. But it 
was little known in Democritus’ own day (he complained of the 
egoistic self-absorption of Athens) , and was neglected in the fourth 
century. This was because it was, in the main, a philosophical 
and not a scientific theory, and fourth-century philosophy was 
engaged on a different set of problems, 
e. 300-427. A truer successor of the lonians of the sixth century was 
‘ Anaxagoras, of Clazomenac in Ionia, who was also important 
as the first philosopher to make Athens his home. He setded 
and worked there, and was a close friend of Pericles and othen. 
He was also donnish, neglecting external things, food and cloth- 
ing, in his interest in philosophy; a character; a well-known 
figure in the city. Towards the end of his life he was prosecuted 
for impiety, and was driven from Athens, the first scientist to 
suffer for his opinions at the hands of authority; the motive of 
the persecution was wholly political, part of an attack on Pericles 
and his friends; prejudice was raised against him because of his 
unorthodox opinions.* Like Democritus, his range of learning 
was very wide; much of his work was in positive science; and 
he too tried to reconcile the appearance of movement and 
change with the Eleatic principle of Being. He accepted, as did 

^ He settled in Lampsacus, on the Hellespont, where, we are told, he was en- 
thusiastically welcomed, and continued in his work. It is to be noted, in relation 
to what was said of the Athenian Empire in the last chapter, that Lampsacus 
was within the empire, and easily controlled from Athens; the opponents of Perides 
and the superstitious were content, the former to have succeeded in their envious 
attack, the latter to have the wicked man out of their city. 
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all Greek thinkers (except the pure sceptics), the theory" of the 
constancy of matter: 'the totality of things is eternally equal to 
itself’; 'nothing can come out of nothing, nor degenerate into 
nothing’. But, like the lonians, his theory was a qualitative 
one, expressly so, opposed to the atomists (he was working 
before the fully-developed atomism of Democritus) : 'flesh can- 
not come out of non-flesh, bone from non-bone’; so the 
qualities of things are inherent in the original seeds. But, be- 
cause of Socrates’ reaction to it, he is most famous for his doc- 
trine of Nous^ Intelligent Mind, which first set the universal ball 
rolling (though we do not know how much importance he him- 
self attached to it) ; there must be a motive force to start motion, 
and this must have a purpose, be intelligent, it cannot be 
mechanical (the 'necessity’ of the atomists explained nothing) . 
Anaxagoras’ Mind is the metaphysical counterpart to the 
Supreme God of his earlier contemporaries Aeschylus and Pin- 
dar; but he did not work out his theory’’ to its proper conclusion. 

Hence Socrates’ contempt for it.. Socrates was early interested 
in contemporary physical theories, and all branches of science; 
but he was dissatisfied with them, partly no doubt (perhaps 
subconsciously) because they were metaphysical theories only, 
with no basis of adequate knowledge, chiefly because they did 
not answer what to him was the principal question: purpose 

of the universe. Anaxagoras’ Mind seemed to offer an answer; 
but in fact, like the rest, he only described the process of change, 
of coming into being; he postulated a purpose, but said nothing 
of what that purpose was. Modem scientists, at least the more 
logical of them, could have answered Socrates that his objection 
was irrelevant; it was true that they only explained the process 
of change — but that was all that they aimed at doing, and it 
was a study as well worth while as any other. But the objection 
was valid against Anaxagoras and the rest: they were philoso- 
phers and were seeking a complete explanation of the universe. 

However that may be, Socrates introduced a fresh acthdty 469-399 
for philosophic minds: what is the purpose of things, that is, 
what is the Good that is aimed at? and as a corollary, what is 
good in man, and what the basis of good conduct? Ethics was 
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his principal interest, and, as with most of his contemporaries 
Euripides, for example, the good, not of the state or community, 
but of the individual; humanism, as opposed to the naturalism 
of previous philosophers. He wrote nothing (for, as he said, he 
knew nothing) ; but he talked with every one, self-satisfied politi- 
cians and professors, the young and ambitious, gentlemen and 
carpenters, with any one he could find to argue with him, in the 
agora or palaestra, in the street or at dinner. Nothing of the 
preacher himself, for he was inquiring after truth, not teaching 
it, he was yet the ancestor of a long line of men who in the later 
ages of Greece went into the highways and byways preaching 
a mode of life. Though the least dogmatic of men, he was yet 
convinced of the possibility of knowledge, and of right conduct 
through knowledge. His life and character, his method of dia- 
428-347 lectic, have been portrayed by Plato, who himself preferred talk 
to writing (for a book could not answer questions), and would 
say that there were no dialogues of Plato, only of Socrates turned 
young and beautiful — an idealized biography; idealized, not 
because it was not true, but because it was enshrined in beautiful 
works of art. Plato, however, was the artist, and Plato, besides 
being a biographer, was the very prince of philosophers; there is 
therefore, inevitably, more of his philosophy in his works than 
of Socrates’. 

The method of both was the inductive, the study by dialectic 
of all particulars, and thence the definition, the general concept, 
Plato’s Idea. It was used by them primarily for the study of 
ethics and psychology, the nature of the virtues and vices, and of 
the soul; hence of the problems of individual happiness and 
of the constitution of society, and by Plato in particular in his 
search for the nature of reality, the one Being which lies behmd 
the plurality of appearances, and hence also for the nature of 
knowledge, of which reality is the only object. But the inductive 
method was of the first importance as well in the service of 
natural science; to which Plato did not devote himself, but en- 
couraged in his pupils and friends in the Academy. He de- 
veloped inductive logic and his metaphysical theories of reality 
and knowledge into a comprehensive system, which Socrates 
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had not done. One application of the system to moral philo- 
sophy was destined to influence later ages to an extraordinary^ 
degree. Corresponding to reality, the object of knowledge, and 
appearances, the object of sense perception and opinion, were 
the soul and the body in man; the soul alone could reason and 
know, the body could only receive impressions of phenomena. 
What the soul knew was true; what the body perceived was 
fallible. But the body interfered with the activity of the soul: the 
false impressions of the senses conflicted with and hindered true 
knowledge, and the passions of the body, following false desires, 
hindered both thought and virtuous action. Socrates and Plato 
revived the old Orphic view, that the body was to be checked 
as far as possible, as a hindrance to man’s highest faculties; that 
death was not a thing to be feared or deplored, but was a release 
of the soul, which itself was immortal; ascetic doctrine, held by 
two men very much at home in their own pagan world with 
its sense of joy in this life, its belief in the end of things at death 
(though Plato, for all his greatness, had something of the puritan 
in him, as witness his concern with petty faults shown in the 
work of his old age), a doctrine eagerly seized on in later times, 
particularly in the East where it had always existed. Even so 
there is a fundamental distinction between the earlier and the 
later doctrine; the earlier is established by a process of reasoning, 
by pure logical thought, and righteousness, action in accordance 
with the doctrine, depends only on wisdom and knowledge. We 
are still in the age of Reason.^ 

One other branch of Plato’s thought must be briefly men- 
tioned, political science. Plato was a better citizen than Socrates, 
very much concerned with good government (perhaps through 
his aristocratic descent, with its traditions of public service). 
Quixotically he several times interrupted his philosophic work 
in Athens to go to Syracuse, where friends had persuaded him 
that the tyrant ruler might be trained, by philosophy and mathe- 
matics, into the wise and virtuous prince. He criticized the 

^ Similarly with, man’s approach to God or the Absolute: the neoplatonic and 
Ghristian-view is that this is possible by experience as well as by thought; the Greek 
view only considered the latter, though Plato contains hints of the other. 
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theory and practice of democracy, but always with insight and 
sympathy; and to the end regarded the problems of government 
from the point of view of the governed, not of the rulers (as 
Aristotle did). But the mass of men are incapable of governing, 
guided as they are by their passions and instinctive opinions, 
by their bodies that is; even the best of them, engaged in their 
own affairs, cannot be anything but amateurs in politics. 
Socrates and Plato were the first to perceive that whereas men 
will x'cquirc the services of experts in everything else, they are 
content with amateurs in public affaii's, and the disastrous con- 
sequences of this. Moreover, a mere study of practical politics 
is not enough; the true statesman must study the foundations 
of conduct, and the purpose of the state and these again de- 
mand a metaphysical system. So philosophers should govern 
men, philosophers trained to knowledge and righteousness by 
a long course of dialectic and geometry, and, by a system of 
communism, the abolition of the family and of private property, 
removed from the temptations of ambition and greed; and they 
must see that their successors arc philosophers, by a proper 
education of the young. They must govern not for their own 
sake, but for that of the governed, for the whole community; 
they must interrupt their philosophy, and give up fifteen years 
of their lives to the service of the state. Aristotle, more con- 
cerned for the wise man than for the commonalty (he was no 
Athenian, as Plato was), pointed out many difficulties in the 
way of the practical working of the Ideal Republic. 

Two other branches of science were developing almost inde- 
pendent of philosophy; not divorced from it by any means— 
Greek thought less than most should be subdivided — but more 
independent than others. These were medicine and history. 
In the former, the practical needs of men had for long been met 
by an active intelligence, and in the sixth century there were 
medical schools of importance in many states, those of Cos in 
the Dodecanese, Croton in south Italy, Gyrene in Africa being 

* The most famous statesmen of Athens, Themistocles, Gimon, and Pericles, had 
only according to Plato filled the city with harbours and docks and walls and 
tribute and suchlike trivialities, instead of with sense and justice; and hence 
her fall. 
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Specially noted. Hippocrates of Cos was universally regarded 
as the man who, in the fifth centur}% both advanced knowledge 
and practice most and first systematized them into a science by 
the enunciation of general principles. The lines of further pro- 
gress were laid down; and much was done not only in anatomy 
and physiology, in the art of healing and surgery", in the phar- 
macopoeia, but also in the study of diet and hygiene, and the 
influence of climate on health. There was continuous progress 
into the third and second centuries b.c.; and if there was not 
much new discovery after that, at least (owing to its practical 
importance) the old knowledge and method did not die out in 
Roman times, as they did in most of the other sciences. 

In history, in the fifth, fourth, and third centuries many men 
were engaged in the patient collection, recording, sifting, and 
comparison of data; others, basing themselves on these facts, 
traced the causes and progress of events, and explained them. 
History is a subject which, more than most, lends itself to un- 
scientific treatment (in all ages) ; and there were many rhetori- 
cians in the fourth century and scribblers in the third, who 
masqueraded as historians, and were popular in later ages; 
others who allowed a genuine learning and critical instinct to 
be corrupted by a strong political bias. But there were others 
who worked in a scientific spirit. Medicine and history are of 
special importance as inductive sciences of which we have con- 
siderable Greek record. 

Aristotle combined work of the very highest order in both 384-322 
science and philosophy and was the last great man to keep the 
two in proper touch with each other; and, as if this were not 
enough for one man, attempted the grouping of all knowledge 
into a single system. Most subjects had been studied in the 
Academy; he was the first to attempt their systematization. He 
came to Athens as a young man from his home, Stagirus, on the 366 
Macedonian coast of the Aegean, and joined the Acac?emy; 
where, however, as his bent was not mathematical, he could 
never have been completely at home. It is not really surprising 
that, pre-eminent as he was, he did not succeed Plato as its 
head on the latter’s death. Instead he worked in Mytilene and 347 
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on the Asia Minor coast for some years, before returning to 
335 B.c. Athens and setting up a new school of his own. His greatest 
original work was in logic and biology;' in the latter his scientific 
method was hardly followed up after his own lifetime (except 
in part by his immediate successor, Theophrastus) , and practi- 
cally no progress was made till modern times; his logical system 
and his classification of all the sciences remained binding for 
many future generations. Logic, the method of thought, was 
the foundation of his system; then came metaphysics, the nature 
of being; then physics (where, through his lack of appreciation 
of the mathematical sciences and of the advances in astronomy 
made by members of the Academy, he was least successful). 
There followed the description of the animal world, where his 
own researches in biology and zoology were of most account. 
Of man he dealt with psychology (that is, the nature of the soul), 
with moral philosophy, the conduct of man as an individual and 
in society, and with the state — the best form of state — one of the 
practical sciences; in connexion with which he organized a study 
of the constitutional history of over 150 Greek states, from all 
over the Mediterranean, and a few foreign ones. Lastly he was 
concerned with aesthetic, the principles of composition, of 
tragedy and comedy in verse, of rhetoric in prose; again as 
practical problems, though essentially in a scientific manner, to 
discover the theory and the principle of art. All this, the re- 
search, the writing and lecturing, the organization of his school, 
in a short life of sixty-two years. For sheer genius, Plato sur- 
passed him; and commanded and still commands, a veneration 
not accorded to his pupil; but perhaps no one man has exercised 
so decisive an influence on human life as Aristotle. 

There was one science in which the Greeks did little, juris- 
prudence, though Plato touched on it; this was left to the 
Romans, and was, by a strange compensation of Nature, Ae 
only science they were interested in. The Greeks had a theory 
of law, as part of political science; and experimented in codes 
in practice, and thought much about them on paper. But their 

• ‘Lizmaeus and Cuvier have been my gods’, said Daiwin, late in life: ‘but they 
are nothing to old Aristotle.’ 
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system of procedure, their too little respect for the letter of the 
law, did not favour the growth of a class of learned law^^ers; and 
jurisprudence was not developed. 

After Aristotle, certain sciences still progressed, mathematics, 
dynamics, astronomy, medicine, geography, chiefly at the new 
centre of Alexandria. Archimedes of Syracuse, the greatest of 
Greek scientists, belongs to the third century’', and much of the 
best work was done then; but, as has been said, on technical 
lines, the sciences independent of philosophy and of each other. 
Philosophy remained at Athens; but now, divorced from the 
new knowledge and research, was barren. It serv^ed either as 
a dogmatic basis for the teaching of the Stoics and Epicureans 
(who were not concerned with scientific inquiry), or in the 
Academy or Lyceum for increasingly idle, but often bitter 
enough disputes about words. The mills went on grinding, for 
many a year; but there was no new grist. The Romans, however, 
were impressed. 

With the exception of Aristotle [says Dr. Whitehead], and it is 
a large exception, the Greek school of thought had not attained to 
the complete scientific mentality. In some ways it was better. The 
Greek genius was philosophical, lucid, and logical. The men of this 
group were primarily asking philosophical questions. What is the 
substratum of nature? Is it fire, or earth, or water, or some com- 
bination of any two, or of all three? Or is it a mere flux, not reducible 
to some static material? Mathematics interested them mightily. 
They invented its generality, analysed its premises, and made notable 
discoveries of theorems by a rigid adherence to deductive reasoning. 
Their minds were infected with an eager generality. They demanded 
clear, bold ideas, and strict reasoning from them. All this was excel- 
lent; it was genius; it was ideal preparatory work. But it was not 
science as we understand it. The patience of minute observation 
was not nearly so prominent. Their genius was not so apt for 
the state of imaginative muddled suspense which precedes success- 
ful inductive generalization. They were lucid thinkers and bold 
reasoners. 

Of course there were exceptions and at the very top; for example, 
Aristotle and Archimedes. Also for patient observation, there were 
the astronomers. There was a mathematical lucidity about the stars, 

I Yy 
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and a fascination about the small numerable band of run-away 
planets.' 

That this description of Greek thought is in the main correct 
none would dispute. Yet it is worth while making some quali- 
fications. First for the inductive method, the patient observa- 
tion of facts, add medicine and history; also the minute and 
loving study of the human body by the painters and sculptors, 
parallel to a similar study in the men of learning.^ Secondly, 
we must regard the inadequacy of our knowledge of Greek 
science; most of it is from a summary, concerned with opinions, 
conclusions, not with method (except in the case of logic), and 
that too (what is not from Aristotle) a summary'^ by men of 
much later ages, who if they were learned, were interested only 
in philosophy, not in science, and if they were not (the case with 
the majority) were only giving at second or third hand the 
baldest recapitulation; as though we knew nothing of Harvey 
but that he believed the blood circulated through the body, of 
Newton that he discovered the law of gravity, of course by 
watching the apple — just the kind of triviality preserved by 
writers to whom we owe what little we know of so many of the 
Greek thinkers; or of modern physics that one thinker says the 
universe is cylindrical in shape, another that it is like a horn. 
It is not accidental that those studies in which it is admitted 
that the Greeks used the true scientific method, biology, astro- 
nomy, medicine, and history, are those of which we have the 
best record. It may well be that men like Democritus and 
Anaxagoras thought more highly of their scientific researches 
than of their philosophical investigations. It is only by chance 
that we learn a little of their methods, that they used induction 
and observed facts, that Anaxagoras laid down the principle 
(especially praised by Democritus) oiI>ls rwv dSiJAwv to, <f>cuv6iiei>a, 
and that his view that the nature of the heavenly bodies was 
similar to that of the earth was based on observation of fallen 

* Whitehead, Science and the Modem World, pp. 10— 11. One cannot refer to this 
excellent book too often, written by one of the first of philosophers, and with an 
historical insight which is the envy of historians. 

® Whitehead, p. 54, instances Leonardo’s more conscious studies as presaging 
modem science. 
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meteors, that a revival by a younger contemporary of Anaxa- 
goras of the old Ionian view that air was the principle of all 
things was due to a close study of anatomy in animals and fishes, 
and of the important part played by breathing in bodily activi- 
ties; or that, in the Academy at least, the younger students 
engaged in ^defining and dividing up the works of nature, and 
were distinguishing the habits of animals and the nature of 
trees and the species of vegetables’. Plato’s own description of 
Attica quoted in the first chapter^ is a fine example of scientific 
observation. That their generalizations were based on inade- 
quate knowledge is true; but, since the Greeks at any rate, in 
every age men have generalized about the universe; it is part 
of our nature; and since knowledge is not complete, not even 
now, all such generalizations are of necessity more or less 
inadequately based; and it is highly characteristic that in those 
sciences that are of most recent development, as anthropology, 
psychology, the study of population, knowledge is least adequate 
and generalizations most confident.^ 

Still it remains true the Greeks were primarily philosophers. 
It is partly a question of emphasis. Plato encouraged observa- 
tion; when he insisted that we must ^preserve the phenomena’, 
and gave to his students the problem to find the simplest possible 
mathematical formula for the movements of the heavenly bodies 
consistent with the observed facts, he was speaking as a scientist. 
But when he wrote to a friend that, for the discovery of truth 
Vords and statements and visual images and sense perceptions, 
all these things must be as it were rubbed against each other; 
they must be tried and tested in fidendly disputation, by the un- 
grudging use of question and answer ; only then, if even then, when 
the mind has been strained as far as is humanly possible, does the 
understanding of each thing shine out’ ; then Plato was writing as 
a philosopher, and best expressing himself and his Greek spirit. 

* See above, p. 508. 

^ Remember too (though in explanation rather than in qualification) how much 
modem science owes to mechanical invention, how poor was the apparatus of Greek 
science; to take an obvious example, they had neither microscope nor telescope, 
and were to an extent we can hardly realize hindered in observation and almost 
prevented from experiment. 
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III. EDUCATION. CONCLUSION 

The fifth century was truly remarkable; the whole habit of 
thought of at least the progressive part of Greece (more than 
half the whole) was changed. It was marked both by daring 
experiment and by great achievement in almost every branch 
of art and letters, in science and philosophy, in politics and law, 
and in commerce and industry; a display of genius by one 
people never approached before, scarcely equalled since.^ But 
more than tliis : before the end of the century, throughout its 
last quarter, men were criticizing their own achievement, by 
theories of aesthetic in art, music, and letters, by questioning 
the basis of philosophy (some by denying the possibility of know- 
ledge, and taking a purely pragmatist attitude), by questioning 
not only democracy, and other forms of government, but the 
theory of the state and the individuafs relation to it. It was a 
critical as well as a creative age. 

It was modern in this too, that culture was not confined to 
a class, learning and art not cut off from the rest of man’s 
activity. Great men of course were few; well-educated men, as 
in all ages, not numerous; the mass of simple men understood 
nothing of philosophy; there were many others with only a pre- 
tence to understanding. Yet, comparatively with other peoples, 
ancient and modern, culture was widespread. We have no 
statistics, but the indications are that all received an elementary 
education, and were well grounded in Homer (boys in schools, 
girls at home somehow) ; and that most of the slaves, at least 
the domestic servants and those engaged in manufacture, were 
not illiterate, (This of Athens, Corinth, Syracuse, and the like, 
most states; not of backward Aetolia and other rural districts.) 
Owing to the public nature of Greek art and so much of Greek 
literature, the majority of men and women, in many cities at least, 
were aware of continual activity in sculpture, painting, archi- 

* Whitehead (p. 50) says that the seventeenth ‘is the one century which consis- 
tently and throughout the whole range of human activities, provided intellectual 
genius adequate for the greatness of its occasions’. But this is equally true of the 
fifth century B.c.; almost as true of the fourth, where, however, politics failed (for 
Alexander was too disturbing a genius to fit in with the rest) . 
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tecture, and the drama, in a way that they are not now. Owing 
to the nature of Greek constitutions, more men took part in 
public affairs than now; and this mingled with the other, for 
as voters they decided on the building of temples and the making 
of many statues. 

Philosophy was less public, learning less widely spread, as was 
natural. But it was not confined to a class, not cut off from other 
activities. As has been said, it tended to concentrate in Athens, 
in the lifetime of Socrates ; but there were philosophic circles, in 
touch particularly with the Academy, in many cities of Greece, 
in Asia Minor, and in the west. What to us would seem to be 
the almost insuperable obstacles of manuscript books and slow- 
ness of travel did not in fact prevent men in one part of the 
Greek world knowing what was going on in another, and paying 
visits, and having learned controversy. Men from every city 
came as students to the Academy. The Academy was the first 
institution for learning and research, and for teaching after the 
school age. Philosophers were in touch with the outside world, 
with politicians and soldiers, merchants, men of letters, artists, 
gentlemen of leisure. Education was widespread. 

That this was so, and that at the same time its value must not 
be exaggerated, is shown most clearly by the sophistic move- 
ment of the latter part of the fifth century and its successor, the 
rhetorical schools of the fourth. The sophists were men who 
travelled from city to city teaching (as they thought) the new 
learning, professionally. Their pupils came mostly from the 
young and rich; both pupils and masters excited by the new 
logic and the new powers of expression in ordered prose; they 
helped to form the latter. They taught indeed rhetoric as a 
practical art; but they were prepared to teach anything." With 
the exception of Protagoras, who was a man of wit and learning, 
and could argue the pragmatist theory that 'man is the measure 
of all things’, that a thing is true or good only for a particular 
person at a particular time, and who said, 'as to the gods, I 

I Hippias in particular boasted of the variety of his knowledge and objec^ to 
Socrates that he never said anything new: ‘You are always saying the same ttung. 
‘Not only that% said Socrates, ‘but I am always ta lki ng about the same thing. 
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know not whether they exist or not; there are two obstacles to 
knowledge, the obscurity of the subject and the shortness of 
human life’ ; with that exception, all were shallow, some were 
charlatans. Socrates in particular, and Plato, disliked them 
with their pretensions to knowledge, and their long lectures 
which you could not interrupt — their refusal to argue; they were 
talkers, not men of learning, or trying to learn. Isocrates in the 
fourth century was an honcstcr man, fixed in the belief that he 
was a philosopher and profound political thinker. He too set 
up a school; but rhetorical history was its best known product. 
Unimportant, however, as they were individually, they helped 
both in the testing of received opinions in politics and ethics 
which was characteristic of the end of the fifth century, and in 
the spread of knowledge; and their popularity is an indication 
of the interest taken by so many men in the new learning, the 
excitement caused by it, the readiness of all to take part in the 
argument. Alcibiades, as the most brilliant and most unsteady 
of the youth of Athens, was naturally their pupil, though he had 
too good a brain not to prefer the dialectic of Socrates. As a boy 
not yet twenty, he once argued with the grave Pericles, his 
guardian, the democratic leader: ‘What is law, Pericles?’ ‘Law 
is what the people in a constitutional assembly decide.’ ‘And 
in an oligarchy, or an autocracy?’ ‘Yes, what the ruling body 
decides is law.’ ‘And force is the opposite of law?’ ‘Yes.’ ‘What 
then of what oligarchs or an autocrat decide and carry out by 
force, without persuading the citizens?’ ‘Anything done by 
compulsion and not by persuasion, would be force not law.’ 
‘And suppose the masses forced the passage of a measure against 
the rich, without persuading them?’ ‘You know, Alcibiades, 
when I was your age, I and my friends were just as clever, and 
we too argued like that.’ ‘What a pity, Pericles,’ said Alcibiades, 
‘that I did not know you at your best.’ 

To appreciate best what the Greek thought was like, it is well 
to contrast a later age, the centuries after about 150 b.c. First 
creative ability appeared no more; with it went the apprecia- 
tion of the scientific method and the scientist’s (and the artist’s) 
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enjoyment of the search as well as of the discovery.^ Then, when 
men ceased to use their reason, they ceased to understand even 
what had been already achieved; discoveries in astronomy and 
biology and mathematics were actually forgotten. Take as an 
example Aristotle’s great work in zoology; first, there was little 
advance in knowledge (none in method) after him, before 
modern times; then men could no longer be at the trouble of 
reading him, he was difficult, and an epitome and handbook 
of his work was written; by later writers this was used, not his 
own work; and finally, all his system, his classification was for- 
gotten, and his facts were mixed up with marvels, and myths, 
and children’s tales. Or contrast classical physics (inadequate 
as that was) with the later alchemy, which flourished from the 
third century a.d. onwards; which was practical in aim, a branch 
of metallurgy, not done from a desire, however vain, for know- 
ledge; and what little in it was not practical, was not scientific, 
but mysticism, based on no reason, a superstition and folly. 

It is the power of reason which has, since Greece, most trans- 
formed all human activities. The transformation began with 
the Greeks. An enlightened man of the second or third century 
A.D. could be excused if he thought that it had ended with them. 

I The Academy lasted for over 900 years, and to the end was in a measure a 
bulwark of reason and culture; yet it produced scarcely any creative work after 
the death of its founder. 
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CHAPTER VII 


THE QUARRELS OF THE GREEK STATES 

I. THE PELOPONNESIAN WAR 

479 B.C. AS soon as the national struggle with Persia was over, diflferences 
x \ arose among the allies. During the course of the struggle, 
war to the death had been decided against the Greek states who 
had sided with Persia, notably Thessaly and Thebes. A half- 
hearted effort was made to carry this out; but it did not suit 
Athens, who discovered the virtue of moderation on land be- 
cause her strength lay on the sea; and her policy was carried out 
by Thcmistoclcs, then the most powerful man in Greece (he had 
a great reception from the masses assembled for the Olympic 
Festival of 476), who was as crafty in method as he was intelh- 
gent in aim. Moderation prevailed; but there was some tension 
between Athens and the Pcloponnese. However, there was no 
clash; the energy of Athens was fully employed in extending and 
consolidating her maritime league, the Peloponnesians were in 
no mood for further war, and there was a strong party in Athens 
in favour of friendship with Sparta, peace among the Greeks 
and war only against the barbarian. But the Athenian activities 
in continental Greece between 461 and 457 (cf. p. 651 above), 
especially the alliance with Argos, the acquisition of Naupactus 
and settlement there of Messenians (there had been a great 
revolt of the Messenian helots against Sparta, c. 464~4595 
difficulty overcome and then only by granting permission to the 
besieged Messenians to leave the country), the conquest of 
Dorian Aegina, and an attempt to establish her influence at 
Delphi, all this led to action by Sparta at the head of the 
Peloponnesian forces. The Athenians and her allies were de- 
457 feated at the battle of Tanagra; but the Peloponnesians returned 
457-447 home, and except for the Athenian incursion in Boeotia and the 
disturbances of 447-446 accompanied by fitful interventions by 
445 Sparta, Greece was quiet; and a grand peace for thirty years was 
then signed between Sparta and Athens which in practice recog- 
nized the position of Athens as the head of her maritime empire. 
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Yet the position was unstable. The general feeling was strong 
against Athens; in particular her near neighbour Corinth, 
already hard hit in trade rivalr>% was cramped by the Athenian 
hold on the Gulf — her Gulf — and the extension of her acti\dties 
in the west. Some of the larger subject states intrigued against 
Athens in the Peloponnese. Sparta was at length aroused; and 
occasion was easily found for an ultimatum. Athens could have 
purchased peace for a few years at least by surrender on minor 
points (she offered mediation on all); but Pericles was persuaded 
that it could only be for a short time, that the struggle to decide 
whether a single city was to dominate one-half of Greece and 
threaten (or so they felt) the other half, that is whether there was 
to be any unity in Greece, was bound to come soon, and, if at 
all, had better come at once, when Athens was ready and her 
enemies were not, and he was still there to guide his countr}’’s 
policy. So Athens rejected the ultimatum, and war was declared 
and begun in the spring of 431 b.g. ‘This day will be the 
beginning of great evils for Greece’, said the last of the Spartan 
envoys. 

Pericles calculated that the enemy would be unable to inflict 
any fatal damage. The Peloponnesian and Boeotian forces on 
land easily outnumbered the Athenian (by three to one), and 
there was no question effacing them on the open field. Nor was 
it feasible (at least according to the mihtary principles then 
prevalent) to guard the many passes of the land-firontier against 
invasion. The enemy therefore entered Attica unopposed. But 
Athens was connected with Peiraeus and Phaleron, five miles 
distant, by walls, within which the whole population could 
retire. The walls were far too strong to be stormed by the primi- 
tive methods then in use; and so long as Athens commanded the 
sea, she could not be besieged. So the invaders destroyed the 
crops as they passed, waited for the Athenians to come out from 
behind their walls, there were a few skirmishes if they ventured 
too near, and after a stay of thirty days one year, forty another, 
returned home. (There was no thought of keeping the majority 
of able-bodied citizens permanently in the field; the Peloponnese 
would have starved for want of men to sow and harvest the 
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crops; it was never done; and what good would have come of 
it if they had?) Athens seemed invulnerable. The fighting 
actually began with a gross violation of custom and morality; 
before war had been declared, Thebes, aided by some sym- 
pathizers within, attempted to seize Plataea, still Athens’ ally 
(that Boeotian city which, by its gallant part in the wars against 
Persia, in 490 and in 480 when nearly all other states of Boeotia 
submitted, and by its loyalty to the alliance with Athens, has 
won the sympathy of the world, but which by its obstinate 
refusal to join with the rest of Boeotia was the cause of much 
evil to Greece). The attempt failed and was followed by the 
slaughter of the invaders. In 429 Plataea was besieged (it com- 
manded important roads from Megara and Attica into Boeotia), 
and after over two years capitulated; a barren victory, for the 
population had been withdrawn to Athens except a small garri- 
son of Plataeans and Athenians (more than half of whom had 
escaped) and a hundred poor women to bake bread, and the 
siege had occupied considerable enemy forces; but the survivors 
of the garrison were executed and the women sold. 

That was the sole success of the Peloponnesians after five 
campaigns. Pericles was justified; but his calculations had been 
upset by a disaster that could not have been foreseen. In the 
summer of 430 a plague of a most contagious and devastating 
kind was introduced into the Piraeus, apparently from Egypt, 
and spread rapidly among the overcrowded population. Death 
followed death so rapidly that there was no time first for decent 
funeral, then for any; conditions grew worse; whole families 
perished; and the best doctors and the most devoted friends 
were soonest attacked. Every kind of demoralization set in; in 
their panic men blamed the war and Pericles as the cause of the 
war, sent in vain an embassy to Sparta against his advice, then 
deposed, tried, and fined him; soon afterwards restored him to 
office. Naval expeditions were sent to relieve the stress, but they 
only spread the plague. It raged for two years, and returned 
again in 426; over a quarter of the population died, and among 
them Pericles, in 429, not much over sixty years old. An irre- 
parable loss for Athens, for he was that indispensable leader of 
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a democracy, a man who possessed, as few men have, both 
character and ability as an orator, as well as constancy of pur- 
pose; henceforth no one statesman guided her policy; men of 
a lesser stamp became prominent, and none of them, not even 
Cleon, was able enough to hold his position for long; and an 
inconsistent, varying policy resulted. 

In the late summer of this year the Athenian squadron in 429 b.< 
the Gulf of Corinth gained two successive \ictories over a Pelo- 
ponnesian fleet greatly superior in numbers: important because 
they were due to the great ability of the commander Phormion, 
and the daring and swiftness in manoeu\Te of the Athenian 
crews; their superiority was decisively established and the enemy 
was in despair. Next year Mytilene, still powerful and governed 
by an oligarchy, revolted from Athens, and sent ambassadors 
to the Peloponnese to plead their cause and ask for help; they 
made speeches at the Olympic festival denouncing the aggressive 
tyranny of Athens — one of the few occasions on which the 
neutrality of the festival was broken. The Peloponnesians pro- 
mised their aid; great preparations were made, and next summer 
a fleet was sent to the Ionian coast to relieve Mytilene, then 
besieged by land and sea. Alcidas, the Spartan in command, 
did not attempt to engage the Athenians at M}1:ilene, but cruised 
along the coast, attacked the cities, trying to make them revolt, 
executing such of the crews of the enemy as he captured, till it 
was pointed out to him that that was not the way to persuade 
the fellow-citizens of those crews to join him. The Athenians 
sent a second fleet after him; rather than meet it Alcidas sailed 
back across the Aegean as fast as he could; and Mytilene sur- 
rendered largely through a revolt of the commons against the 4^7 
ruling oligarchs. Here was a chance for Athens: her enemy had 
made himself at once unpopular by his savage treatment of 
prisoners and pitiable by his inglorious retreat; she seemed in- 
vincible, her strength was unimpaired; the masses in the subject 
states were her allies, the masses on whom she relied for so many 
of her sailors. A generous settlement in conjimction with the 
democrats of Mytilene seems almost inevitable. But Cleon was 
there to advocate the doctrine of force; and the ecclesia carried 
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a resolution that the Mytilcneans were rebels and must be 
treated as such — that is, the men executed, the women and 
children sold as slaves. The night brought a revulsion of feeling; 
the more moderate Athenians, in conjunction with the Myti- 
Icncan envoys, worked hard and got a special meeting of the 
ccclesia called next day to reconsider the matter. Cleon, the 
finest orator in Athens (‘the most persuasive of the citizens’), in, 
as reported by Thucydides, as powerful a speech as any known 
in history, denounced this weak-kneed vacillation; ‘you come 
to the ccclesia’, he said, ‘not in a mood to deliberate and decide 
on state affairs, but as spectators in the theatre to listen to fine 
oratory. In your passion for paradox you are taken in by every 
novelty of argument, and ignore the policy which has been 
pi'oved sound by experience. Every one would be an orator; if 
he cannot be that, he must prove himself as quick at following 
the line of thought as the speaker himself, ready to applaud a 
clever saying even before it is spoken; quick at everything, except 
in foreseeing the consequences of your decisions. For stupid men 
often make better citizens. You live here in the ecclesia in an 
unreal world. Do not be led astray by pity, fine words, and 
generosity, the three enemies of empire. You hold this empire 
as a tyranny; our subjects understand force only; and if you now 
show a sentimental weakness, every state yvill know that it can 
revolt without fear of any disastrous consequence. They must 
be given a lesson’. The answer was made that in this case 
moderation was not a matter of generosity, but of policy: if they 
punished the masses equally with the leaders of the revolution 
they could no longer rely on any support in the subject cities, 
and any city which revolted in the future would hold out to the 
end, knowing that there was nothing to be gained by an early 
surrender. This moderate policy prevailed; Cleon was beaten 
by a small majority, and a ship was dispatched to countermand 
the orders already sent out on the previous day. By rowing day 
and night and taking their meals at their oars (and because the 
first boat made no haste on so monstrous an errand), they just 
arrived in time. The oligarchs only were executed; Mytilene 
was reduced to a completely dependent state, and the lands of 
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the citizens handed over to settlers from Athens. Thus did 
Athens display her power; and when disaster came there were 
few who came to her assistance. Aristophanes produced his 
play, The Babylonians (see above, p. 657) , in the following spring. 

In the same summer the Athenians had another opportunity 427 b 
of showing that they alone were worthy of empire, an oppor- 
tunity partially taken. A narrative fuller than can be given to 
other events in so short a history is justified by the light it throws 
on the whole conduct of affairs at the time. Corc^Ta, an old 
colony of Corinth, important for its position on the routes to 
the west and up the Adriatic, rich both in agriculture and com- 
merce, holding itself aloof from the politics alike of the east and 
the west (like the blameless Phaeacians of the Odyssey^ reputed 
the earlier inhabitants of the island), had quarrelled with 
Corinth a year or two before the opening of the Peloponnesian 
War, and sought and obtained an alliance with Athens; though 
reluctantly — she would have preferred to have remained aloof. 

In the fighting which followed (one of the immediate causes of 
the Peloponnesian War) the Corinthians had taken among 
others 250 of the richer Corcyraeans prisoner, and kept them. 

The oligarchic party in Corcyra had never been eager for the 
Athenian alliance, and Corinth now persuaded these 250 to 
work for its denunciation and a renewal of friendship with her, 
and set them free without ransom to this end. A lively political 
agitation followed in the island; Athens sent a trireme to watch 
her interests, Corinth sent another. A grand debate took place 
in the Corcyraean assembly, which ended in a compromise: 
"that Corcyra be the ally of Athens as the treaty laid down, and 
friendly with the Peloponnese as before’. 

But there was no compromise in men’s minds; the agitation 
had driven the democrats into advocating a more active alliance 
with Athens, the oligarchs a neutrality benevolent to the Pelo- 
ponnese; the moderates lost their influence as tempers rose; and 
each side began to fear not so much the hostility of Athens or 
the Peloponnesians as the domination of the other. Resort was 
made to the law-courts; the leading democrat and pro-Ath eni a n 
was prosecuted on the vague charge of enslaving his country to 
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Athens. He was acquitted and in his turn accused five of his 
richest opponents of cutting stakes for their vines from land 
sacred to Zeus and Alcinous (the Homeric Alcinous) — a frivolous 
charge of sacrilege under some old and forgotten law, such as 
was not unknown in many states when personal or political 
grudges were to be satisfied. They were condemned to an un- 
payable fine; and the oligarchs saw the pro- Athenian clique 
more powerful than ever. Only a coup d’itat could save the dty 
and themselves; they suddenly entered the Council-house when 
the Council was sitting, killed some sixty of the leading demo- 
crats, and assumed control. An assembly of the citizens was 
called and assured that all was for the best, and then compelled 
to denounce the alliance with Athens and adopt a complete 
neutrality. Some of the democrats got away and took refuge 
on the Athenian trireme. 

But the oligarchs had not won the battle. The democrats 
armed themselves, and after three days’ fierce fighting in the 
streets, in which women took part from the housetops, slaves 
were summoned under promise of freedom by both sides (but 
most joined the democrats), and the oligarchs set fire to part of 
the town to prevent the capture of the arsenal, and all the ware- 
houses were destroyed and the whole town only saved by chance, 
the democrats were left victorious. Next day an Athenian 
squadron of twelve vessels arrived, and Nicostratus, the com- 
mander, intervened and forced the parties to an agreement on 
the sensible basis that only the ten most guilty oligarchs, who 
had already escaped from the island, be condemned and an 
ofiensive and defensive alliance be concluded with Athens. But 
the democrats were not content; they chose from among their 
opponents ihen to man five ships that were to join the Athenian 
fleet; the oligarchs refused and took refuge in a sanctuary; Nico- 
stratus assured them of safety in vain, and the democrats seized 
the opportunity and would have renewed the massacre if Nico- 
stratus had not prevented it. Four hundred of the oligarchs 
remained prisoners in sanctuary on an island in the bay 
Corcyra. Peace might have been secured, but three or four days 
later a Peloponnesian fleet of fifty-three vessels originally sum- 
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moned by the oligarchs, arrived — the same fleet, under the same 
commander, as had sailed across the Aegean and back eairlier 
in the summer to relieve Mytilene. Everything was at once in 
confusion in the city; the Corcyraeans launched and manned 
sixty vessels and sent them out one after another. Nicostratus 
urged them to wait till all were ready to engage, while he (who 
had only twelve ships) held the enemy. They refused; and two 
of their ships at once deserted; in others the crews fought amongst 
themselves; nowhere was there any discipline. Observing this, 
the Peloponnesians left twenty vessels to look after the Cor- 
cyraeans and with the remaining thirty-three attacked Nico- 
. stratus. He by clever and swift manoeuvring got them in flank 
and rammed one vessel and sank it; they, losing confidence, 
formed themselves into a circle prows outward, while the 
Atherdans rowed round, ever threatening an attack, brushing 
past them, driving them in on one another — just as Phormion 
had done two years before. The other wing of the Pelopon- 
nesians saw this and leaving the Corcyraeans attacked the 
Athenians; fifty against twelve. The latter slowly retired to- 
wards the harbour, backing water leisurely with their prows 
towards the enemy, covering the disorderly retreat of the Cor- 
cyraeans, their ships intact; and night fell. Nicostratus, by his 
firm and moderate handling of affairs in the town, and by his 
skill as naval commander, had raised the reputation of Athens 
higher than ever. 

The Pelopoimesians did not attack next day, and further 
efforts at reconciliation were made between the parties at 
Corcyra. They might have succeeded, but an Athenian fleet of 
sixty was signalled, and the Peloponnesians under cover of night 
beat a hasty retreat home. The democrats had now nothing to 
fear, and began a massacre of their opponents. Men were killed 
in the streets and in the ships; some of those in sanctuary were 
induced to leave and stand their trial and were forthwith con- 
demned to death; the others committed suicide. Any excuse 
was good enough: the oligarchs were traitors, they had been 
the first to attack, there were past crimes to punish, old scores 
and present debts to wipe out. For seven days the slaughter 
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continued, and Eurymedon, the new Athenian commander 
refused to intervene. ’ 

Even that did not end the strife; for a small body of oligarchs 
escaped to the mainland, and after the departure of the 
Athenian fleet, harried the islanders, bringing them to the verge 
of starvation. Another attempt to get Corinth and Sparta to 
intervene failed; so, in a desperate adventure, they crossed to 
the island, burnt their boats, seized and fortified a strong point 
to the north of the city, and continued doing what harm they 
could to their fellow-citizens; no longer even a faction, but 
brigands. Two years later another Athenian squadron, on its 
way to Sicily, put in at Corcyra; and with their help the oli- 
garchs’ fort was stormed. The men surrendered expressly to the 
Athenian generals, who promised to send them to Athens. By 
a singular act of treachery (whose motive according to Thucy- 
dides was nothing more than a desire to prevent another having 
the honour of escorting the prisoners to Athens), the Athenian 
commander handed them over to the Gorcyraeans; who began 
to take them from prison and, with every refinement of cruelty, 
kill them, till the rest in desperation refused to leave and IfillfH 
themselves or were shot down from the walls. Then at last 
there was peace, at least for the moment, for there was hardly 
anything left of one of the parties. Yet seventeen years later 
Corcyra was in the hands of the oligarchs once more. 

It was the forerunner, says Thucydides, of similar faction 
fights in other cities, fostered by the war; for war is a teacher of 
violence, and the democrats could call in Athens to their aid, the 
oligarchs Sparta; so each side was confident of victory. Men 
coming after went one better than their predecessors in the 
ingenuity of their devices and the monstrous cruelty of their 
revenges. Words were twisted out of their ordinary meanings: 
reckless daring was called a brave loyalty to party, a wise hesita- 
tion specious cowardice, good sense a cloak for a faint heart, an 
intelHgence that understood the whole inactivity in everything; 
violence and cunning were thought proper to a brave man, a 
careful deliberation only an excuse for avoiding the contest. 
An advocate of violence was always believed, his opponent 
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distrusted. A successful plotter was thought intelligent/iQ^ whQ / 
suspected a plot even cleverer; while a man who by forethoughf 
and care made both plotting and suspicion unnecessary’- was 
called a traitor to his party and frightened of the other side. 
Applause was given to the man who was first with an evil deed 
or prompted to it one who had no thought of it. Oaths of agree- 
ment held only so long as the parties had no other resource; at 
the first opportunity a man who could get in his blow by catch- 
ing his adversary unawares was better pleased at his cleverness 
than at a victory in open fight. The cause of it all was love of 
power, greed, and ambition, and the energy of men once they 
are engaged in factious strife. The leaders of both sides armed 
themselves with fine-sounding titles. Equality for All, or the Rule 
of the Best; but all alike made public interests serve their private 
ends, and in the struggle to get the better of their adversaries 
dared the most dreadful deeds and carried out yet more horrible 
revenges, without any regard either to justice or the public good. 
Neutral citizens were destroyed by both parties, either because 
they did not join in their quarrel or for envy that they should so 
escape. No reasoning nor oath was strong enough to bring 
about a reconciliation; mutual distrust prevented any hopes of 
peace.^ 

The next two and a half years saw further activity and success ^^424 
for Athens. Victories were gained in Acamania; Pylos in south- 
west Laconia, Gythera the important island to the south, Nisaea 
the port of Megara, and very nearly Megara itself, were cap- 
tured. Of these the Pylos episode is the most famous and the 425 
most important: it illustrates the superior versatihty of the 
Athenians in military affairs, it was a severe blow to Spartan 
prestige, it gave the Athenians a base for raids upon Spartan 
territory, and it put an end to the yearly Peloponnesian invasions 
of Attica. But it illustrates also the political folly of Athens. 

Before the issue was decided, Sparta {-without her alhes, it is 
true) offered terms of peace which gave Athens all that she had 
been fighting for; they were rejected through the influence of 
Cleon. But the siege was prolonged beyond the expectation of 

* Thucydides, iix. 82-3. 
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the Athenians, and they began to regret their obstinacy and to 
turn against the demagogue. The latter, holding no office, de- 
claimed against those who did: the generals were half-hearted- 
let them attack at once, as he would have done had he been 
general, and success was certain. Voices in the ecclesia called 
out that he should go himself if he found it so easy, and Nicias 
with an equal frivolity, said he would withdraw from his com- 
mand and let Cleon be elected in his place. Excitement began- 
Nicias insisted, and Cleon tried to withdraw; but the more he 
declined, the more his enemies in derision and his admirers in 
encouragement urged him on; till he finally plucked up courage 
and said he would, and boasted farther that he would end the 
affair in twenty days. He went out with the reinforcements 
asked for by Demosthenes, the general on the spot, and was 
completely successful. But the flippancy of the ecclesia (both 
of the masses and of the leaders, of the extremists and of the 
conservatives) was an ominous sign; and the increase in the 
popularity of Cleon and in the appetite of the Athenians for 
further conquests proved later to be disastrous. Sparta sug- 
gested peace negotiations once more, and was again rebuffed. 

434 B.C. The turn came in fact the next year. Megara was saved by 
the energetic action of the Spartan Brasidas, who had before 
been sent to inspire energy into the Spartan naval commanders 
at Naupactus and Corcyra, and had distinguished himself by 
his personal courage at Pylos. He now marched with a small 
force northwards, through Thessaly into Macedonia and Thrace, 
and by the suddenness of his action and his own attractive per- 
sonality induced many cities to revolt from Athens, including 
Amphipolis, her o-wn colony and of strategic importance. At 
the same time the Athenians, with the help of discontented 
democrats in the cities, attempted to seize some coast-towns of 
Boeotia and then bring about a political revolution there in her 
favour; the Boeotian army, however, succeeded in forcing the 
Athenian to engage, and in the first big land-battle of the war of 
the orthodox Greek pattern, were completely victorious. Athen- 
ian ambitions had received a severe blow; they were not so 
strong as they had fondly come to believe (their army was now 
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less than two-thirds in numbers of the army before the plague) ; 
and men’s thoughts turned again to peace. Sparta also, in 
trouble with some of her allies in the Pelopoimese who were 
threatening to join with Argos, was also peacefully inclined. 

There was a temporary truce; the Athenians sent an expedition 
to Thrace and recovered some of the revolted towns, but an 
attempt by Cleon to win back Amphipolis ended in disaster, in 422 b . c . 
a shameful defeat, in which Cleon was killed. Negotiations for 
peace were then actively begun, and peace was agreed to in the 
spring of 42 1 on the basis of the statm quo ante bellum, and a fifty 
years’ alliance between Sparta and Athens; but the decision of 
the Peloponnesian allies was come to by a majority vote only, 
Corinth and Boeotia being in the minority. 

Men who disbelieve in the value of a ‘negotiated peace’ will 
get a cynical pleasure firom observing the consequences of this 
one, which was a failure from the first. Both sides were to give 
back their conquests; so Athens demanded Amphipolis and the 
restoration of Plataea. But Amphipolis refused to be given back, 
and Sparta was not in a position to compel it; and Thebes 
would not restore Plataea, on the ground that it was part of 
Boeotia that had now agreed to return to the fold. Athens 
therefore held on to Nisaea and Pylos; Boeotia not only to 
Plataea, but also to Panactum, an Athenian frontier fort they 
had captured, and moreover held aloof from the peace, con- 
cluding a truce only, renewable every ten days. All this was a 
handle to the anti-peace parties on both sides, especially in 
Athens, where the evil genius of the able and restless Alcibiades 
now began to display itself. Yet the position was clear: ten 
years of warfare had shown the inability of her enemies seriously 
to the hold of Athens on her empire; that had been their 

aim and they had failed, because they could not face her at sea- 
But the success of Brasidas in Thrace showed equally where her 
weakness lay: she was open to attack by land, and her resources 
were not equal to the task both of holding her empire mtact 
and of carrying on a war of exhaustion agamst the rest of 
Greece. It seemed obvious that she should have taken advantage 
of the peace to send an expedition to reduce Amphipolis, which. 
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isolated, could not have held out for ever. She would then be 
in the position she had been in at the outbreak of war; and it 
would have been long before the Peloponnesians attempted 
again to attack her. 

Instead counsels were divided; men were glad that fighting 
had ceased, and were in no mood for another long campaign m 
Thrace; but were discontented, naturally, at the uncertainties 
of the peace and with its authors. So in 420 the war-party, with 
Alcibiades at their head, were elected to office; who, instead of 
recovering Amphipolis, began negotiations with Argos (who had 
grown rich while others fought and was aspiring once more to 
the leadership of the Peloponnese) and with Mantineia and 
Elis, two discontented members of the Peloponnesian League. 

418 B.c. An alliance was formed, and an attack made on Sparta. In 
a great battle at Mantineia, in which Athenian troops took part 
though the alliance with Sparta of only three years back had 
not been denounced, the Spartans won the day, and so recovered 
their old prestige and their position in the Peloponnese; Argos 
retired into obscurity once more. But Alcibiades, who both by 
the brilliance of his gifts and his personal extravagances and 
vices (which were known to every one in the open-air life of 
Athens) was the darling of the crowd and an object of dislike 
to sober and timid men, and to all men in a sober or timid mood, 
a rich aristocrat who inspired in the masses either unthinking 
admiration or indignation and envy according to their temper, 
was not a man to confess defeat by such a check. In 416 Athens, 
with open cynicism, demanded the surrender of Melos, the one 
island of the Cyclades which had remained outside the empire, 
and on refusal besieged and captured it, and put the men to the 
sword and sold as slaves the women and children. But grander 
schemes were in view than that. She had long had alliances 
with one or two of the Greek states in Italy and Sicily, and fit- 
fully supported them against Syracuse, the most powerful of the 
western states (‘supporting the weak against the strong’); and 
her commercial interests there were important. Wars between 
neighbour states were commoner there than in Greece; and 
excuses for interference were only too easy to find. The help 
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of Athens against the tyranny of Syracuse was once more asked 
for; led by Alcibiades, who saw himself the commander of the 
largest and most splendid expedition that had ever left Greek 
shores^ she formed a scheme for the conquest of Sicily and its 
incorporation in her empire. The very difficulties, the size and 
expense of the armament, only excited men the more; the timid 
warnings of Nicias were lost in the general enthusiasm. Love 
of glory and power, hope of gain, desire for adventure, to see 
and do something new, inspired all. They dreamed of the con- 
quest of Carthage and Etruria (men had not yet heard of Rome), 
of Athenian world-dominion over the Mediterranean. A fan- 
tastic scheme, out of all proportion to her resources; Athens was 
trying to build an empire in a day. She came near indeed to 
conquering Syracuse, and she might well have accomplished 
it; but a state that could not bring itself to recover a revolted 
city in Thrace, that still had envious and hostile neighbours at 
home, was not in any case destined to hold Italy and Sicily 
for long. 

The expedition, fitted out with unexampled care and splen- 
dour, set sail in the summer of 415; on a cloudless day the crews 
of the triremes raced the course from the Piraeus to Aegina; 
Nicias, in whom the Athenians had always a pathetic trust as 
though a timid caution and personal courage and honesty were 
a sufficient makeweight against the general instability and rash- 
ness, and Alcibiades were two of the three commanders. But 
Alcibiades was already under a cloud; just before the fleet was 
to sail, the statues of the god Hermes which stood before the 
doors of people’s houses in Athens were all mutilated in the 
course of a night. It was an outrage that could only have been 
committed by an organized body of men, and for political 
reasons, to sow distrust; but it recalled too well certain pr anks of 
Alcibiades in his youth, and his many personal enemies, respect- 
able men or rival politicians whose little light had been obscured 
by his brilliance, took every opportunity of the natural alarm 
of the multitude to assert that he must have been the instigator 
of the deed. Charges of earlier acts of sacrilege were brought 
up against him. The excitement was great; many men were in 
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prison on information given, true and false; there was no cer- 
tainty; the masses feared a coup d’etat by the extreme oligarchs. 
Alcibiades asked to be tried before he set sail, but was refused; 
he went off with the expedition to Sicily, which made its stately 
way by Gorcyra and the cities of the south of Italy, coldly 
received; but soon after he was recalled to stand his trial in 
Athens, where his enemies had been active in his absence. He 
was not loyal nor brave enough to return; indignant that he, 
Alcibiades, should be at the mercy of a jury of his fellow- 
countrymen, he gave his escort the slip, and promptly made his 
way to Sparta, where he revealed all the plans of Athens and 
urged them to send help to Sicily and declare war again against 
his country. He was condemned to death in his absence. 

It is impossible to tell here the long and tragic story of the 
expedition. After considerable delay Nicias proceeded to the 
investment of Syracuse; he had nearly completed the task when 
help arrived for the Syracusans from Greece, and he failed at 
the critical moment. His remaining colleague Lamachus, an 
able soldier, had been killed, and he himself was now suffering 
414 B.c. from a painful and wasting illness. In the next summer the 
Athenians lost the high ground and were confined to the marshy 
and unhealthy shores of the harbour of Syracuse. He sent 
despairing messages home, begging for his own recall. He was 
Spring 413 not recalled, but a second fleet was prepared, and sent out under 
Demosthenes; who arrived to find that Nicias had allowed the 
Athenian fleet to be blocked up in the harbour where its power 
of manoeuvre was useless, that they were besieged rather than 
besiegers, short of food, and attacked by disease. He ordered an 
immediate and desperate night-attack on the heights from which 
Nicias had been driven. It all but succeeded; but in the con- 
fusion some Boeotiain troops stood firm, Athenians who had 
advanced too far were cut off, men still advancing, climbing np 
the cliffs, were met by others retreating, and the confusion turned 
to the disadvantage of the attack, which ended in disaster. 
Demosthenes was for an immediate retreat, Nicias was afraid of 
that too; after a delay it was decided; but there was an eclipse rf 
the moon, and Nicias, confident in nothing else, was sure of this 
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at least, that its plain meaning was that there could be no move- 
ment till another moon. First one, then another attempt was 
made by the fleet to force their way out, but after desperate 
fighting they failed. When the retreat by land began (in the 
hope of reaching a friendly city) the roads were blocked; the 
whole weary force, forty thousand strong, but only a few thousand 
regular infantry, the rest unarmed sailors and a crowd of camp 
followers, marched slowly inland, tortured by hunger and thirst, 
attacked on all sides by the enemy on the surrounding hills. 

The two divisions got separated from one another, and first 
Demosthenes with his troops, then Nicias with his surrendered 
at discretion. The two generals were executed; the rest were 
confined in the stone-quarries of Syracuse to suffer every kind 
of torment or were sold as slaves. Very few escaped to get back, 
sooner or later, to Athens. 

It was the turning-point in the history of the Athenian 
Empire; Athens had overreached herself; the flower of her in- 
fantry, and nearly her entire fleet was lost; she no longer ruled 
the sea and not only were her communications with her subject 
states threatened, but her very existence; for she depended on 
a regular import of food. Yet, when the almost incredible news 
of the disaster arrived, and her old enemies in Greece were 
stirred to activity once more and sent a fleet into the Aegean, 
and many of her most powerful subjects revolted, there was no 
thought of yielding. Steps were taken to conserve her financial 
resources; a new fleet was got ready. But the position seemed 
desperate. Persia joined her enemies, helping the Asiatic cities 
to revolt and providing the Peloponnesians with that financial 
backing of which they had always been in such need; Athens 
began to find it difficult to attract crews for her ships. Sparta 
occupied a fortress in Attica, so that she was able to ravage the 4^3 »-<=- 
land continuously and to be always threatening the city; large 
numbers of slave-workers, especially from the mines, escaped. 

Not only the cities of the mainland, but Chios revolted, then 
Byzantium and other cities of the Hellespont, and EJiodes; 
com supplies, coming normally from the Black Sea, Egypt, and 
Sicily, were threatened or cut off. Worse followed; there were 
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many in Athens who wanted a modification of the constitution 
at least while the war lasted; mass meetings could not conduct 
the war.^ Ordinary men, cooped up once more within the city 
walls, were losing confidence in their beloved democracy, though 
there were plenty of politicians ready to oppose any change 
1 B.C. however reasonable. Extremists on the other side took advan- 
tage of the situation to work for a revolution. They began by 
murdering some of the democratic leaders, and in the midst of 
the doubts and fears of the multitude, got the Assembly to agree 
to a modification of the democracy, a limitation of the franchise 
to the hoplite classes — that old idea never lost, even in Athens. 
The extremists got the upper hand, and for a few months ruled 
Athens by terror; but during these months Euboea revolted, a 
terrible disaster, and a squadron hastily sent to recover it was 
destroyed. This ended their rule (most of them fled) and for a 
short time the modified democracy was in being, with moderate 
men as leaders. 

But all was not yet over. The main Athenian fleet had been 
at Samos, keeping the Peloponnesians in check, during the 
disturbances at home, and had declared for democracy, refusing 
to recognize the new rulers at Athens. Alcibiades had left 
Sparta (after a love-affair with the wife of King Agis) and joined 
the court of Tissaphernes, the Persian satrap at Sardis, where 
indeed he had done most to secure Persian gold for Pelopon- 
nesian ships. But he now wanted to return to Athens. He 
intrigued first with the oligarchs, then on their refusal with the 
democrats at Samos, promising Persian support, assuring them 
of his loyalty. He showed all his old power of attracting men 
to him and was elected commander by the fleet, and now for 
the first time showed his genius for war. The Athenians had 
410 a series of successes in the Hellespont, the last a brilliant victory 
at Abydos by Alcibiades, in which the Peloponnesian fleet, 
though receiving the active support of a Persian force from the 
land, was entirely destroyed. Sparta opened negotiations for 

’ ‘L’anarchie politique d’une nation qui s’obstinait li faire d’un organe de 
contrdle comme le suffrage populaire un organe du gouvemement’ (Cavaignac, 
Histoiri de I’antiquiti, ii, pp. 157-8). 
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peace; but the full democracy had just been restored at Athens, 
Cleophon and others, politicians of the type of Cleon but not 
so able, were to the fore, hopes were high again, and all over- 
tures were rejected. Hostility continued, though with both sides 
exhausted, both trying for the support of Persia, little that was 
decisive was accomplished. The Athenian fleet could not be 
everywhere, and their finances had to be helped by enforced 
contributions from the subject states, which added nothing to 
their popularity. But step by step they recovered their position 
in the Hellespont, finally recapturing Byzantium; and com ships 
came freely once more to the Piraeus. Alcibiades was soon 
elected strategos in Athens, all the decrees against him were 
rescinded, and he returned home, after an absence of seven years, 408 b.c. 
in a blaze of glory. But, because his influence was due entirely 
to personal contact, it was insecure and he could not overcome 
men’s distrust. In a campaign in Ionia, while absent himself 407 
he left the main fleet in charge of the captain of his own flagship, 
a rash and unskilful man, but a personal fiiend, with orders 
not to engage the enemy. The captain, full of confidence, dis- 
obeyed orders and was defeated — ^the new Peloponnesian fleet 
haH at Izist an able commander, Lysander, and the full support 
of Persia. At once there was a revidsion of feeling at Athens, 
Alcibiades was attacked by his rivals, and he was deprived of 
his command; he left Athens altogether, retiring to a castle of 
his own on the Hellespont. 

StiU there was no decision. The Athenian fleet was the better, 
but it could only support itself by plundering expeditions, and 
failed to engage the enemy. Next year it was cut ofi" and shut 
up in the harbour of Mytilene. Desperate efforts were made in 
Athens to build and man another fleet; sacred vessels of gold 
and silver were melted down, every available citizen and metic 
was enrolled, and slaves for the first time called upon under 
promise of fi-eedom and partial citizenship. The fleet sailed, 
and in a great battle the Athenians won a last victory; but at 406 
a terrible cost— a storm blew up and most of the ships that 
had been damaged in the fight were lost with all their men. 
Every one at Athais was in mourning, and an outcry arose to 
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condemn those responsible for the loss. The eight generals were 
accused of treason (a vague charge always at Athens) which 
meant trial by all fellow-citizens in the ecclesia, not in the dicas- 
tery; one or two of the trierarchs attacked the generals, the 
generals said they had given orders to the trierarchs to rescue 
the crews, though the storm was mainly to blame. The ecclesia 
adjourned with orders to the Boule to prepare the charge. At 
the next meeting excitement was greater; one Callixenus pro- 
posed that a single vote should be taken acquitting or condemn- 
ing all the generals — an unconstitutional proposal, for Attic law 
forbade a verdict to be given against more than one person at 
a time. It was attacked on this ground; but men shouted ‘Can- 
not the People do what it pleases?’ and a threat made to include 
the objectors in the charge; the demos on this occasion claiming 
that it was supreme and so above the law. Still the presiding 
committee hesitated to put the illegal motion to the vote, till 
they too were threatened, and gave way — all but Socrates, one 
of the committee, who stood his ground, calm in the general 
confusion and clamour. The vote was taken and all the generals 
condemned to death; two were absent, the other six executed. 
This was the last of such treason-trials in Athens; procedure was 
later made regular; and of this one the people soon repented 
and, as their way was, blamed ‘those who had deceived them’; 
particularly Callixenus, who was put on trial but acquitted in 
the last confused days of the war, returned after the tyranny 
under the general amnesty and died, hated by all, of starvation. 

40s B-o. This political disgrace was soon followed by a military one. 
In the next year the fleet was concentrated in the Hellespont; 
the Peloponnesians, in equal numbers and again under Lysander, 
and well paid by Persia, lay not far off. The Athenian, com- 
manders were so incompetent (some, of course, said so treacher- 
ous) as to allow themselves to be taken by surprise when half 
the crews were ashore collecting provisions. The fleet was an- 
nihilated (aU but twelve ships, which got away and took refuge 
in Persia), the crews captured, and then put to death. It was 
the final effort; at last the Peloponnesians, driving all the 
Athenian garrisons and colonists before them, arrived before the 
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Peiraeus, and the siege of Athens by land and sea began. It was 
resolved to hold out to the last, a political amnesty was agreed 
to, and plans of resistance made. But there was no hope; and Spring 404 
after six months’ blockade, when there was no food left, Athens 
surrendered: twenty-seven years after the conflict had begun 
in 43 ^' was to be an obedient ally of Sparta; her fleet was 
to be not more than twelve vessels strong; she was to give up 
all her foreign possessions; recall her exiles; and her walls be 
destroyed. A government of thirty extreme oligarchs was in- 
stalled; a Spartan garrison placed in Peiraeus to support them; 
her walls that had so long defied the enemy were pulled down, 
to the accompaniment of the flute and a general rgoicing that 
the days of the tyrant city were over. 

So ended the great attempt to establish unity in Greece. 

Athens had over-estimated and overtaxed her resources; in- 
sufficient man-power, the hostility of the Greek world to her 
ambitions, her own great errors of judgement, led to her defeat. 

It had been, as Thucydides says it was, the greatest war that 
Greece had known — ^the longest, and involving most people; 
therefore inflicting the most moral and material damage. The 
damage of a war can never be assessed; we carmot tell how 
much Greece sufiered from, for example, so direct a cause as 
the loss of human life in the war; it is probable that the later 
decline in creative activity was in part ultimately due to it. But 
at the moment our minds are drawn to contemplate not its 
results, but the men who took part in it, who made it. It is a 
period of Athenian history singularly well dociunented; for 
though we have only fragments of the evidence, those fragments 
are especially valuable. We have as monuments of Athenian 
genius the remains of buildings and sculpture, the few surviving 
plays of her dramatists; we have the full narrative of the war, 
what men did and how and why they did it, in Thucydides, the 
passionate and impartial observer of political mankind; we have 
some oflficial records and some invaluable biographical detail 
to supplement the historian; and we have Aristophanes (as 
impartial as Thucydides, but as full of laughter as the other 
was serious), whose comedies so illmninate the period that it is 
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better known to us than any other of ancient times. After read- 
ing Thucydides, and admiring the energy and deploring or 
ridiculing the incompetence of this city which claimed to rule 
half and lead all Greece, after the Parthenon and Sophocles 
Pericles, Phormion, and Cleon, as symbolic of her claims, turn 
to Aristophanes (as Plato advised) for a further understanding 
of this imperial people, cultivated, critical, and ungenerous, yet 
easily led, active but unstable, frivolous, versatile, above all 
lively; with that gift for laughing at themselves which is the 
mark of a civilized people, but is seldom combined with the 
gift for ruling an empire. They remain always supremely in- 
teresting; so that when we read the story of the Syracusan 
expedition (the turning-point of the war), which was an act of 
aggressive imperialism if ever there was one, an unjustifiable 
attack, which was accompanied by so many mistakes, and fail e d 
as, with any kind of morality, it deserved to fail, and which 
Thucydides narrates without any attempt to disguise either its im- 
morality or its folly, yet is our sympathy always given to Athens; 
we hope against hope that she will extricate herself from the 
tangle into which her own folly and greed have plunged her. 

n. THE FOURTH CENTURY 

The political events of the next fifty years, from the end of the 
Peloponnesian War to the rise of Philip, can be more shortly 
told. It is a period of confusion and weakness for almost every 
Greek state. The late war had decided that Athens was not 
to dominate Greece; but it had no positive results. For nothing 
took the place of Athens, neither any other state nor a generd 
agreement among all to establish and secure peace and order. 
Sparta indeed, more powerful apparently in 404 than Athens 
had ever been, for she was dominant on land as well as at sea, 
made an attempt; but through political incapacity miserably 
failed. She knew no way of leading, or governing men, other 
than force; so she set up in the cities the rule of a few oligarchs 
already attached to her because the violence of their factious 
opinions had driven them from their homes, and who were now 
supported, as at Athens, by garrisons of narrow-headed men with 
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some of the qualities of soldiers but none of the ruler’s, and, 
many of them, not even honest, easily corrupted by the oppor- 
tunities for luxury and display which had been denied them in 
their strict upbringing at Sparta. Moreover, the support of Persia 
during the war had only been gained at the expense of admitting 
Persian claims to her old rule over the Greeks of Asia Minor. 

It is true that for a few years King Agesilaus of Sparta, an able 
soldier, carried on a series of campaigns against Persian satraps 
on the mainland, and posed as the leader of the Greeks against 
the hereditary foe. But in spite of many successful battles, he 
was never near reaching a decision, and had presently to be 
recalled to Greece owing to a renewal of war there; and Persia 
reoccupied all the coast-land. Spartan prestige was lowered. 

The war in Greece was due to the discontent of her old allies, 
especially Corinth and Thebes, the revival and therefore the 
restlessness of Athens, and the intrigues of Argos. The oligarchs 
at Athens, the Thirty Tyrants, after a reign of terror which 
lasted eight months and drove all moderate men into the r ank s 
of their opponents, were overthrown by a democratic revolution 403 b 
begun by a gallant band of exiles who had received, thus early 
after the close of the Peloponnesian War, the benevolent hos- 
pitality of Thebes. The intervention of Sparta, on this occasion 
led by the other king, Pausanias, a man of markedly moderate 
views, led to a reconciliation of parties, the withdrawal of the 
garrison, and a re-establishment of the full democracy. For a 
few years Athens devoted herself to peaceful recovery and the 
reorganization of society; the terms of the reconciliation were 
honourably observed, and she knew no more civil war till another 
garrison, the Macedonian, occupied the Peiraeus; a period 
of peace, however, stained for ever by the trial and execution of 399 
Socrates.^ But she could not remain content with the shackles 

1 It would be a curious speculation to ask, by how much would the history of 
Athens and the world have been changed, if the Thirty had put Socrates to d^th 
on his refusal to arrest Leon, as they would probably have done had they not been 
immediately involved in the struggle with Thrasybulus? The democracy wo^d 
have saved its good repute; Plato might have begun by taking p^ m pubhc 
affairs. But he would have missed, as a young man, four years of Socrates life, 
and the example of his death. 
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of the treaty still on her, nor with slow recovery. Conon, the 
strategos who had escaped with a few ships from the fatal battle 
of Aegospotami, had taken refuge in Persia, and, like so many 
Greeks before and after him, gained much influence at the 
Persian court. When the war against Agesilaus was at its height, 
he persuaded the great king to equip a fleet — mainly with Greek 
394 B.c. crews; with this he sailed westwards, defeated the Peloponnesian 
fleet off Cnidus, and proceeded to the Peiraeus — ^the first time 
since 479 that a Persian fleet had appeared in the Aegean. The 
islands at once threw off their allegiance to Sparta; and Athens, 
with the help of the crews, began to rebuild her walls and her 
fleet. Next year war broke out between Sparta and Corinth, 
Argos and Thebes; and Athens joined the allies. Eight years of 
desultory and inconclusive fighting followed, in which the Spar- 
tans showed all their old qualities of courage and discipline, 
Athens produced a general of originality in Iphicrates, and 
Argos and Corinth tried a new political experiment which meant 
the practical absorption of the latter by the former. A general 
386 peace was made at a congress under the presidency of Persia— 
the King’s Peace as it was often called: the autonomy of every 
state was guaranteed. It was thought, that is, to re-establish 
the old Greece of happier days. Yet nothing was secure. Sparta 
was shorn of her power (such as it was) to lead Greece, but not 
of her power for mischief, and she ignored the autonomy of 
states when it suited her; Persia continued in possession of all 
the Greek cities of Asia. Much ink has been used in ancient 
and modem days in denouncing the disgrace of this peace 
‘dictated to the Greeks by the Great King’, and of the intrigues 
of the Greek states with Persia against each other which made 
it possible (which are no stranger than, at a later time, the 
intrigues and alliances of Christian states with Turkey). But 
in truth Persia dictated nothing; after the campaign of 395-394 
(initiated and planned by Conon), her forces hardly appear 
again in Greek waters; the Greeks went on with their struggles 
without interference. Persian policy lacked all vitality, and she 
would never have been strong enough to prevent the full recovery 
of Greece, had the Greeks themselves been capable of it. 
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But not long after the signing of the peace, a Spartan officer 
naarching north with an armed force to settle some difficulties 
in Thessaly saw fit to seize the citadel of Thebes, an act as 
foolish as it was treacherous. There was an outcry all over 382 b 
G reece, and the officer was put on trial in Sparta; but Agesilaus 
insisted that the only question was, ‘Had he done his best for 
his country?’ and he was acquitted, and the garrison at Thebes 
maintained. But for so magnificently imperial a gesture Sparta 
was not strong enough. Not long afterwards another officer 
made a similar attack on Athens and failed. Theban exiles were 378 
already in Athens — a return of the hospitality shown to the 
Athenian democrats in 404-403 — and now there were combined 
plans to free Thebes. They succeeded; and Epaminondas and 
Pelopidas, the leaders of the national party, reorganized the 
Boeotian army, always as good soldiers as any in Greece, and 
developed a new tactic. They were completely successful; the 
Spartans were defeated in a great pitched battle for the first 371 
time, and the Peloponnese invaded, year after year. The Pelo- ps’ 
ponnesian League was broken up, the cities of Arcadia united 
into a federation, and finally, Messenia, for three centuries but 
the western half of Laconia, whose inhabitants had been driven 
out or absorbed into the Laconian polity as helots, was cut off 
from Sparta and declared independent— Spartan soil was halved 
at a blow. The Spartan army and people, in spite of severe 
losses, showed all their old indomitable courage; they refused 
to admit defeat, and the city itself, unwalled, was not taken, and 
Epaminondas was shy of approaching too near. But a last effort 
to recover what she had lost ended in another severe defeat at 362 
Mantineia. Spartan power was gone; and the state which had 
been the steadfast bulwark of the country in times of external 
danger and would have been so again, was now, th anks mainly 
to its own inefficiency and blindness to the national danger, lost 
to Greece for ever. Thebes was incapable of taking her place, 
and indeed hardly made the attempt; and the confusion in the 
Peloponnese and in Greece generally was greater than ever. 

Meanwhile, Athens was showing a remarkable vitality. She 
was recovering all her old material prosperity, her manufactures 
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and commerce, and in 377 entered into a new alliance with 
the majority of the islands of the Aegean and the cities of the 
Hellespont and Bosporus (securing as before the corn routes). 
It was to be like the old League of the fifth century with the 
objectionable features left out; there was to be no tribute, but 
a contribution by the allies; Athens undertook never to plant 
colonies of her citizens on the territory of the allies; a synod of 
representatives of all the allies met in Athens, whose decisions 
were to have equal weight with those of the Athenian ecclesia, 
the consent of both bodies being necessary to any important 
action. With such a constitution, dyarchy at its worst and no 
provision against secession, the League was not likely to last 
376 B.o. long. It gained, under Ghabrias, a great victory over the Pelo- 
ponnesian fleet, which never again appeared at sea; a battle 
that was important not only in safeguarding the League from 
external attack, but because it showed once more the old 
superiority of Athens at sea. Athens helped Thebes, though 
half-heartedly, in the beginning of the war with Sparta; then, 
anxious for the balance of power (soon to become a fetish in 
Greece as in nineteenth-century Europe), lest Thebes became 
too strong, she withdrew, and later allied herself with Sparte 
and shared in the defeat at Mantineia. At sea she was engaged 
for many years before and after this in a number of inconclusive 
and unsatisfactory campaigns, chiefly in the north Aegean and 
to the west of Greece, fighting which crippled her newly strength- 
ened finances and lost her the goodwill of her allies. She dis- 
covered as good soldiers and sailors in the fourth as in the fifth 
century; she had many successes, but she found no statesman 
to guide a consistent policy. Efforts were made in every direc- 
tion instead of being concentrated in one; and few campaigns 
were decisive. Indeed, she had lost her imperial ambition, the 
wider views of the age of Pericles; and the return to the narrow 
citizenship law in 403^ was but a sign that she was content with 
the old small-state exclusiveness. Men were discontented with 
the war policy, yet a general peace seemed an impossible dream, 
there was always something vital which must first be secured; 

' See above, pp. 548-50. 
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there was a peace party and a war party, and a leader in favour 
of peace one year would join the war party the next. Perhaps 
with good reason; but the effect was disastrous: an energetic 
politician proposed in the assembly the dispatch of a powerful 
force; the peace party opposed. The decision, as hkely as not, 
would be to send a force, but a weak one; and then not finance 
it sufficiently. The commander had to raise money somehow 
to find food and pay for his men, and the easiest way was to 
harry the allies. The expedition would achieve no great result; 
the allies were resentful, the Athenians discontented — the politi- 
cians blamed the generals, the masses the politicians and each 
other. Sensible men more and more withdrew from politics. 

All the weaknesses of democracy generally and of the particular 
Athenian version of it became apparent; the delays inevitable to 
any government by discussion, the difficulty of getting things 
done by mass-meetings, the absurdity of the methods of taxation, 
the irresponsible politicians, the rivalries of generals and the 
alliances between generals and politicians, the widespread cor- 
ruption inevitable when payment of salaries is haphazard and 
rare, the inefficiency of a navy with the trierarchic system and 
many of the crews, as in the fifth century, foreigners ready to 
desert if their pay were irregular or poor. Every one knew all 
this; some laughed, some deplored it, no individual or party was 
powerful enough to correct it; and the state was not strong 
enough to win success in its despite. So that war-weariness was 
everywhere, but not an energetic determination to secure peace. 
Considerable successes were won in 358, and the Chersonese and 
Euboea (by a very able campaign) retaken. But soon after 357 b 
many of the more important allies of Athens, Rhodes, Cos, 
Chios, Byzantium seceded. She made an attempt to retake 
Chios, which failed, and her best sailor, Chabrias, the victor of 
376, was killed. Athens gave way, and peace was concluded. 355 
She remained the strongest sea-power in the Aegean, but no 
longer active nor confident. 

It is wrong to take the many instances of inefficiency as prov- 
ing the decadence of Athens in the fourth century. Most coun- 
tries, particularly imperial ones, Rome and England, can show, 
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not only long periods of weakness, but, at the time of most 
vigorous expansion, a range of inefficiency and corruption 
such as Athens never knew. Such things can be easily survived 
if there is a general strength. And Athens seemed indeed to be 
possessed of an inexhaustible vitality. In spite of the sufferings 
of the Peloponnesian War — sufferings of such a kind and so pro- 
longed and intense as few other states have experienced— she 
was to a large extent recovered twenty-five or thirty years after. 
In spite of the savagery of the last years of that war, which had 
seemed to turn Greece into a world of violent men without 
principle, industry and commerce had now revived, and were 
developing in new directions; science and philosophy, art and 
literature were as active as ever, surveying and conquering new 
fields, and except in art most of the intellectual activities of 
Greece were concentrated in Athens. Life was more complex 
than it had been in the fifth century; its activities therefore more 
differentiated, more specialized, and carried to a greater perfec- 
tion — as the military art was now separating itself from politics, 
so was science from philosophy, and the several sciences (chief 
among them medicine, biology, physics, astronomy, and mathe- 
matics) from each other. In the ’eighties Plato founded the 
Academy, in the ’sixties Aristotle joined it — how can we talk 
of decadence? The achievement in literature was perhaps even 
more astonishing than in philosophy and science. For after 
Plato had, with consummate ease, made Attic prose a perfect 
vehicle for philosophic analysis, for polite dialogue, and for 
poetic narrative, Demosthenes, a youth when Plato was at the 
height of his powers, made of it as perfect and flexible an instru- 
ment for the finest oratory the world has known. Not much 
oratory survives the occasion of its delivery; but Demosthenes, 
though a poor statesman, yet because of his command of the 
Greek language and because he fought for a great cause, will 
live with the greatest thinkers and poets among his countrymen. 
He was born not more than one hundred years after Herodotus; 
and within that century appeared such a variety of masters of 
prose as Herodotus, Thucydides, Andocides, Plato, and Demos- 
thenes. No other country can show the like. 
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Yet the political weakness of Athens was to prove fatal to her- 
self and to Greece, and eventually to Greek thought as to her 
political independence. There had been wars enough and mis- 
takes and instability in the fifth century; but there had been 
greater steadiness of aim, and above all self-confidence. This 
self-confidence, so badly shaken by the Peloponnesian War, she 
looked in a fair way to regain by the end of the ’seventies of the 
fourth century; but it was for ever broken in the course of the 
next fifteen years, when men longed more and more for peace, 
but wars were more frequent and less efficiently waged. There 
was never a decision, but a continual disturbance; not only a 
wastage of life and activity and material goods, but a distur- 
bance of men’s minds. There was disillusion and despair in a 
civilized and sophisticated people; a weakening of the will; 
spurts of energy, but no steady purpose. We must not forget 
that amid all this strife there was much peaceful activity; not 
only in trade, art^ and philosophy, but the international festivals, 
at Olympia, Delphi, and many other places, flourished as befbre. 
But Mr. Bertrand Russell’s generalization is true of the fourth 
century in a way that it is not of the fifth (when politics aimed 
higher and achieved more): that ‘the Greeks deyoted their 
activities to art, science, and mutual extermination, in all of 
which they were imprecedently successful’. It was in such a 
world that Philip of Macedon appeared. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


THE MACEDONIAN CONQjUEST AND THE 
SPREAD OF HELLENISM 

I. THE MACEDONIAN CONQUEST 

A. Philip, 359-336 B.C. 

T he country of Macedonia, for centuries now under the rule 
of a line of kings that claimed descent from the old royal 
house of Argos, extended north of Thessaly and eastwards round 
the head of the Gulf of Salonica. To the west it is a mountainous, 
wild country, tliat has seldom been tamed; to the east, impor- 
tant lines of communication, from the north and from Thrace 
and Asia, run through it, and long stretches of it, in the valleys 
of the Haliacmon and the Axius, were as fertile as any part of 
Greece (but of a different character; with a climate much colder 
in winter and, in the plains, hotter in summer; not freshened 
by the sea; unsuited to the olive and not well suited to the vine, 
but rich in corn-land and timber) . Here lived a rude and martial 
people, akin to the Greeks and speaking a language most like 
to the Thessalian dialect of Greek, in a society not very different 
to that of the Homeric Achaeans: a king, always of the royal 
house, but not king till acclaimed by the army, the array being 
all the able-bodied men of the nation, and possessed of certain 
traditional rights besides the acclamation of a new king— of 
being consulted in important matters, as war and peace, of 
giving the decision in a capital charge against one of their own 
number. The king, besides his counsellors, had around him 
a body of men from the chief families known as his Hetairoi or 
Companions; and the children of these, while still boys, might 
be attached to his person as pages — the nucleus of a royal 
court. Surrounding Macedonia were, to the west and north (in 
what is now Albania and Serbia), yet ruder peoples, Illyrians 
and Paeonians, uneasy neighbours constantly raiding the low- 
lands, but too Hi-organized for conquest and as constantly de- 
feated, and to the east the numerous but unstable Thracians. 
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From at least as early as the sixth century the Macedonian 
kings had cultivated relations not only with the Greek cities of 
the north-west Aegean (one or two within their borders), but 
with Thessaly and other states to the south; they had a coinage, 
of a Greek type, with the legend in Greek. Their country^, like 
Thrace, was occupied by the Persians in their expansion w'est- 
wards at the beginning of the fifth century, and Alexander the 
king had been a friendly messenger between Persia and Athens 
in 480 B.c. During the first half of the Peloponnesian War 
Perdiccas was a shifty ally of Athens; during the second the able 
Archelaus began the better organization of his kingdom by the 
building of roads and ports, embellishing his capital, Pella, in- 
stituting a festival of Olympian Zeus, and inviting distinguished 
Greeks to his court; there went Agathon the elegant Athenian 
poet, to escape the discomforts of the war, Euripides at the end 
of his days, and Zeuxis, to paint frescoes in the palace. Later in 
the fourth century, Callistratus, an exiled politician of Athens, 
was called in to help restore the country’s finances. But in the 
forty years or so following the death of Archelaus, there was a 399 b.c. 
set-back due to quarrels between members of the royal house; 
at the death of every king several claimants appeared, and suc- 
cess came only after fighting and the murder of rivals, often the 
murder of a boy-king by a relative acting as regent. In this 
short period there were as many as fifteen claimants to the 
throne, and eight of them acclaimed king; and of these twelve 
at least died a violent death (only one king died in his bed). 

The neighbouring tribes took advantage of the confusion to 
increase it by raiding and plundering. But the people were 
strong and energetic, and had been welded into unity; so that 
when Philip II, after the king, his brother, had been murdered 
and two cousins and three hsdf-brothers had fought for the 
crown, succeeded, first as regent for his infant nephew, then as 359 
king, aged about twenty-three, he had enemies on every side, 
but a nation behind him: a rough and barbarous people indeed 
in Greek eyes (though the royal family had been recognized 
as Hellenic, and that earlier Alexander had competed in the 
Olympic games), for their political institutions were primitive. 
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and they took no delight in things of the mind; but, under an 
able and more civilized ruler, none the less powerful for that. 

Philip was to prove himself one of the greatest men of anti- 
quity, at once as soldier, statesman, and diplomat, and able to 
inspire in his countrymen an uncritical devotion to himself and 
his family such as no Greek could ever know. He began by 
consolidating his own position in the country and his country’s 
against their wild neighbours (though more than once in later 
times he would suddenly disappear from the civilized world to 
punish some unruly tribe in the Illyrian mountains). Then he 
began to expand: first to the east, at the expense partly of the 
Thracians, mostly of the Greek states, generously helping one 
when in difficulties with its neighbour, or one party in a state 
against its rival, receiving all individuals, whether ambassadors 
or exiles, or again some Athenian troops who had supported one 
of the other claimants to the Macedonian throne, and had been 
taken prisoner, with a hospitality and a kindness that won them 
over to thinking him a very decent fellow and not such a bar- 
barian after all. He had spent several years of his youth in 
Thebes, as a hostage, and knew the personal and political weak- 
nesses of the Greeks as well, almost, as they did themselves. 
Amphipolis, that thorn in her side since its foundation, Athens 
3S7 B O- had tried and failed to take a few years before; Philip now 
offered his aid, but Athens, perhaps already involved in the war 
with her allies,’' did not respond. Philip thereupon captured it 
himsqlf (with the help of the anti- Athenian party in the town), 
and thereby secured a place indispensable for any further ad- 
vance eastwards, promising to hand it over to Athens, but 
always, on one good pretext or another, failing to do so. Then 
357-356 he won other Greek towns on the Macedonian coast from the 
Athenian League, and began to build a fleet. 

Meanwhile another war, of a familiar kind, had broken out 
in Greece. Delphi, with its sanctuary open to all, Greek and 
foreigner, and enriched by countless gifts and dedications by 
princes and peoples, had long been treated as an independent 
and neutral state, and its position as such defended by Sparta 
' 357-355 B-c- See above, p. 721. 
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and Thebes. But the Phocians said always it was part of Phocis, 
and in the past had made attempts, some of them supported by 
Athens, to incorporate it by force. They seized it again in 356, 
and defied their enemies, chief of whom were, and always had 
been, their neighbours to the north and east, Thessaly and 
Thebes. Athens, still at enmity with Thebes, supported them, 
but lukewarmly. The struggle was important because Phocis 
lay astride the route from the north to the Peloponnese; they 
soon captured the pass of Thermopylae. They began to borrow 
from the Delphic treasures by melting down the numerous 
dedications of gold (amongst them the splendid gifts of Croesus 
of Lydia, made more than two centuries before), in order to 
support their armies. All Greece was, or pretended to be, 
indignant at the sacrilege. The Phocians w'ere at first singularly 
successful in the field, defeated the attacks made on them, and 
invaded Thessaly. But Thessaly called Philip to her aid, and 353 b.c. 
the Phocians were, after some initial successes, defeated and 
driven out. Then Athens acted promptly, sent an army and 352 
a fleet to hold Thermopylae, and Philip retired, baffled. But 
he was now dominant in Thessaly, and had a new port at 
Pagasae and made additions to his fleet, with which he threat- 
ened Euboea and raided the Aegean, once even making a 
landing at Marathon. On land he marched east into Thrace, 
threatening the Chersonese; Athens prepared an expedition, 
when a report came that he was dead, or iU, and her preparations 
ended; the peace party was always active. 

The rapid growth of Philip’s power alarmed his nearest Greek 
neighbours, in the Chalcidic peninsula. Some of the many states 
there (which had earlier tried an experiment, remarkable in 
Greece, of federation, with Olynthus as capital; an experi- 38^-379 
ment crushed by the narrow-heads of Sparta) had recently 
effected a fusion with Olynthus. Naturally there was a discon- 
tented minority; Philip encouraged them. Olynthus appealed 
to Athens, who hesitated. It came to open fighting, and PhiHp 350 
declared war in aid of the malcontents. Athens was kept busy 
in Euboea, where Philip was intriguing firom his base in Thes- 
saly with the help of individuals anxious at once to drive out 
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Spring 349 the Athenians and set up tyrannies for themselves. An Athenian 
army there was caught in a trap by the treachery of one of these 
and only with difficulty extricated itself by its own good disci* 
pline and hard fighting and the skill of Phocion in command 
Demosthenes continued to urge that help be sent to Olynthus 
now besieged by Philip, who was become altogether too dan- 
gerous for the peace of the Greeks. But the peace party, headed 
by an able statesman, Eubulus, opposed; Athens was so finan- 
cially embarrassed that she had even partially to close the dicas- 
Summer tcries. In the end aid was sent, but insufficient, and insufficiently 
348-347 supported from home; and it accomplished nothing. Next year 
Olynthus fell; the town was razed to the ground, the men in it 
killed, the women and children sold as slaves. A great Greek 
city, and an important bulwark against Macedonian encroach- 
ment, had been blotted out. Groups of women and children 
from it were to be seen everywhere, dragged from their homes 
to be taken, enslaved, to strange masters; Demosthenes later 
accused one of his opponents of having brought some to Athens. 

The Phocians were by this time nearly exhausted. They had 
suffered heavy losses in men and were employing mercenary 
troops whose loyalty and cohesion would last just so long as did 
the Delphic treasures and no longer. They were quarrelling 
among themselves. They sent urgent requests for help to Athens 
and Sparta. The former sent an army and a fleet, but the 
Phocian commander at Thermopylae and his mercenaries 
Winter (having ideas of their own) refused their aid and would not 
347-346 them. Meanwhile Philip protested his 

desire for friendship. The moment was favourable; everybody 
in Athens wanted peace; informal negotiations to discover 
Philip’s temper were authorized (characteristically of the period 
this was done through actors, men at home in every state), and 
in the spring the first of the two famous embassies set out to meet 
Philip in Macedon — ^ten leading politicians, chosen from all 
parties, Demosthenes among them but ill-tempered and un- 
sociable. Many other Greek states were sending delegates at 
the same time. There was some delay while Philip was con- 
solidating his gains (at Athens’ expense) ; but the ambassadors 
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did themselves well, for they all enjoyed his hospitality and all 
made speeches at the conference. Philip listened courteously. 
Preliminary terms of peace were agreed to, on the basis of the 
status quo^ between Philip and his allies and Athens and hers. 
Nothing was said of Phocis. Philip had won the hearts of most 
of the ambassadors (especially the vain, shallow, self-important 
Aeschines) , who returned to Athens loud in praise both of his 
good manners (‘he is really quite civilized’) and his intelligence 
(‘he was particularly impressed by my arguments’). An attempt 
was made in the ecclesia to get the Phocians expressly included 
in the peace; but the Macedonian delegate demurred, and 
Aeschines assured the people that Philip was most friendly to 
Phocis and hated Thebes— he had told him so himself. The 
ecclesia voted the peace, and the ambassadors set out again to 
find Philip. He took the oath in Thessaly, on his way south, 
and continued south to Thermopylae. Sparta, mindful of a Simimer 
greater day, had sent 1,000 men for its defence; but there were 
no Athenian forces there. The Phocian and his mercenaries 
made special terms with Philip for themselves and withdrew; 
the pass could now be easily turned, and the Spartans went 
back home. Philip won Thermopylae without striking a blow. 

With the Thessalians and Thebans he soon disposed of Phocis; 
their walled towns were destroyed, the population dispersed 
into villages and disarmed, and heavy reparations to Delphi 
imposed. With Thebes he was in full alliance. The Phocian 
seat on the old Amphictyonic Council^ was given to him, and in 
the autumn of this year he presided at the Pythian Games. He 
had now a definite position in the Greek world, and was easily 
the most powerful force in it. 

The disillusionment in Athens was immediate and complete. 

But resistance was at the moment impracticable; and Philip, 
releasing all his Athenian prisoners, continued to assert his desire 
for friendship. The war-party got what satisfaction they could 
from prosecuting two of the ambassadors for bribery. Philo- 
crates went into exile rather than stand his trial. The other, 
Aeschines, stood his ground, for the peace party was strong; and 

* See above, p. 566. 
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the trial was indefinitely postponed. He said that he had been 
deceived, that he really believed Philip had come south to be- 
friend Phocis and attack Thebes; Demosthenes said he had 
purposely misled the ecclcsia, and that he himself had thrown 
doubts on Philip’s promises from the beginning, and had tried 
to speak in the ecclesia; but the people would not listen, ‘and 
Philocrates got up and said, “No wonder Demosthenes and I do 
not agree: he is a water-drinker; I drink wine.” And you 
laughed.’* There was no one in Athens to protest that, whether 
on the ground of honour or of the narrowest self-interest, Philip 
should not have been admitted to Thermopylae even to punish 
Thebes. 

But there was as yet no decision. Athens was now divided into 
three parties; the war-party, headed by Demosthenes, biding its 
time; the peace-party, content with or hiding their eyes to the 
hegemony of Macedon; and the mass of people, war-weary, 
longing for an assured peace, disliking the high taxation, nervous 
of Macedonian power, but with little confidence either in them- 
selves or in any of their leaders. The conflict was clear — ^between 
a strong but primitive military power and civilization as the 
Greeks knew it; the two sides led, not inadequately, by the man 
of action and the talker, and, notwithstanding the decisive issue, 
not badly matched. For the whole of this period we possess 
unfortunately no contemporary history and no good later one; 
our ma in evidence consists in the speeches of Demosthenes him- 
self and a few others, precious documents to illustrate the actions 
and feelings of men, but giving us necessarily a broken and 
fragmentary vision. But they show what sort of man was Philip s 
enemy, the only one who counted. It is easy to pick holes in 
Demosthenes’ character; that he did not show ever a creative 
statesmanship, nor ever great foresight, that he was only a poh- 
tician; that, even as politician, he was always ready with critic- 
ism, but timid with suggestion, right only on the whole, seldom 
in any constructive particular (as when he advocated the forma- 
tion of a small regular force, only a quarter Athenian, and that 
quarter not permanent, to ravage Philip’s dominions, who were 

* ‘The Greeks turn their faces from those who wear no garlands.* 
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to live mostly on the coimtry — ‘only a small force’, ‘it will not 
cost you much’ — a policy in others he so often and so eloquently 
denounced) ; that therefore he never succeeded in imposing him- 
self on the ecclesia as Pericles had done; that his bitter and 
ungenerous hatred of his political opponents sometimes obscures 
his patriotism (he was not Olympian, like Pericles) — a lean, 
morose, envious man — all this is true enough. But it is insignifi- 
cant beside his passionate devotion to his cause and the energy' 
and fiery eloquence with which he advocated it. To say that 
he was only an orator is like saying that Pindar was only a poet. 
He knew, though by instinct rather than by a reasoning fore- 
sight, what the conflict was about — ^not simply between the 
unity of Greece under Macedon and the old small-state system 
and the political life the Greeks loved so well (as some men saw 
it then, and most do now; though that in itself was worth fighting 
for, because, destructive as it was, this system had yet fostered all 
the intellectual triumphs of his countrymen and none knew 
what would take its place) , but between a crude and undeveloped 
people ruled by an autocrat whose dominance depended on 
force and the old, complex, organized Greek system, which 
meant not only national independence, but freedom and activity 
for the individual, law and order, and a civilized life; all that 
Greece stood for was in danger, and Athens, ever in the fore- 
front in the development of civilization, must be in the forefront 
in defending it. That he was right is shown by all that happened 
after; for Greece knew neither unity nor peace imder the domi- 
nance of Macedon, and the old life died out. 

He did not at all xmderrate his enemy, nor overrate the 
qualities of his countrymen. He knew what advantages were 
Philip’s in being his own general and his own prime minister, 
ready to act the moment he had decided, and with ^ army 
always in being to carry out his decision, in not confining him 
self to the old orthodox warfare with a hoplite force m the 
summer months, but was everywhere, in all seasons and weathers, 
with heavy-armed cavalry or bowmen; whereas Athens first 
heard of a movement by PhiHp, then had to debate and discuss 
(and that in a panic), then (if it was voted) call up the army or 
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the navy, and equip and find money for it. ‘So that every 
position that he has attacked he holds in perfect tranquillity, 
and ■we arrive too late and all our expenditure has been for 
nothing; we have shown our hostility and our desire to check 
him, but because wc are always late we only add shame to 
failure.’ Add to this the desire for peace, the instability and 
incurable frivolity of Athenians in public matters, and the lack 
of constant allies, and Demosthenes might well have despaired. 
‘You go about’, he said in the assembly, ‘asking, “Is there any 
news?” As if there could be stranger news than that a Mace- 
donian is defeating the Athenians and administering Greece. 
“Is Philip dead?” “No, but he’s sick.” And what difference 
is it to you? If an-ything did happen to him, you would soon 
create another Philip by your present conduct of affairs.’ Like 
Pericles, Cleon, and the Greek demagogues generally, Demos- 
thenes was not afraid to speak the truth to the people. 

Yet his persistence, his sincerity, and a superb style nearly 
346-341 gave him the victory.' For five years Athens and Philip were 
nominally at peace; but Philip was extending and consolidating 
his power in Thrace; Athens, nervous about the Chersonese and 
her trade with the Black Sea, was hindering and annoying him, 
though afraid to strike. Technically it was Athens who was 
provocative, Philip patient and protesting his desire for friend, 
ship and peace. And not insincerely: he was now planning the 
great adventure, the invasion and conquest of Persia; he had no 
desire to conquer Athens or Thebes or the Peloponnesc, in the 
ordinary sense; he wanted to be strong enough to conquer the 
east; for this he had built up the best military force of the time, 
and for this, having got Thessaly and Thermopylae in his own 
hands, and with influence in every part of Greece, he now 
wanted the benevolent neutrality and the moral backing of the 
rest; and indeed their active help, for the invasion of Asia was 
to be in the main Greek, under his leadership. But Demosthenes 

* It is perhaps fanciful, but Demosthenes might have the sooner persuaded the 
Athenians to action had Ins oratory been less good. They delighted in it as in a 
work of art, going to the ecclesia (as Cleon had said) as though it were the thwtre, 
and the satisfaction that comes from listening to perfect art is not conducive to 
action. 
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was tireless, in Athens and elsewhere, trying for a union of all 
the states against him, aiming especially at breaking down the 
old hostility and prejudice between Athens and Thebes. It 
helped him that it was necessary for Philip, if he was to invade 
Asia, to have control (friendly, if possible, but still control) of 
Byzantium and other Greek cities on the Bosporus. The ecclesia 
was stirred at last, reinforcements were sent to the Chersonese, 
and Demosthenes himself went to Byzantium, others of his party 340 b . c . 
to Chios, Cos, and Rhodes, lately enemies,^ and won them over 
to joint action. Another attempt, only partially successful, was 
made by him to arouse the Peloponnese; only Corinth, Megara, 
and Achaea promised help; but in the west he won over Acar- 
nania and other states. Philip laid siege first to Perinthus, then 
to Byzantium, and at last war with Athens was openly declared. 

By the brave defence of the inhabitants (against quite novel 
engines of war — Philip was an originator in siege-craft as well 
as in other branches of war) and the vigorous aid of the Athen- 
ians and their allies, he was defeated and withdrew; and soon 340-339 
after suffered another defeat by wild tribes in northern Thrace. 

He was proved not invincible, chiefly because his fleet did not 
command the sea. 

At the autumn meeting of the Amphictyonic Assembly at 
Delphi in that year, Athens had been accused (by Amphissa in 340 
Locris, friendly with Thebes) of some trifling irregularity, be- 
cause in a chapel recently erected, but before its dedication, she 
had put up shields won in the Persian wars 'from the Persians 
and the Thebans when they fought against Greece^ an inscrip- 
tion now tactlessly regilded. The anti-Athenians at Thebes 
doubtless instigated the charge, which was helped out by attacks 
on Athens as the allies of the sacrilegious Phocians. Aeschines, 
the Athenian delegate, defended Athens and counter-charged 
Amphissa with cultivating groimd belonging to Apollo and 
illegally collecting harbour dues; and so worked on the simple 
inhabitants of Delphi that they rushed down to the harbour and 
destroyed it. The armed forces of Amphissa marched out and 
drove back the Delphians; whereupon the Assembly at Delphi 

* See above, p. 721. 
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declared a holy war against her. Few states obeyed the call, and 
Summer the war dragged on till Philip was summoned to settle it (doubt- 
’ less through Thessalian influence at Delphi). He advanced 
south at once, and before any of the Greek states were ready or 
aware of his action, he was through Thessaly, past Thermopylae 
and encamped at Elateia in Phocis. Such were the miserable 
preliminaries of the final campaign between Philip and Athens. 
Aeschines was excessively vain of his triumph, and thought now 
at last Thebes was to be punished. 

The consternation at Athens was great; but Demosthenes did 
not despair. He persuaded the assembly to send him to Thebes 
to urge an alliance; where he found Philip’s ambassadors a citing 
for Theban help, or at least a free passage through Boeotia for 
his army. There were many reasons why Thebes might have 
complied with this request; she was Philip’s ally, she had long 
been at enmity with Athens and many Athenian politicians had 
made no secret of their hostility, this was an opportunity for an 
easy invasion of Attica, Philip was already on her borders, and 
if they opposed him the fighting would take place in their 
country and Thebes be exposed to immediate danger. But 
Demosthenes persuaded them to denounce the alliance with 
Philip and join Athens in the defence of Greece against him. 
Some of the other allies of Athens, Corinth, Megara, Achaea 
sent help, and the Greek forces advanced to hold the passes 
into western Boeotia. For a year Philip could not or would 
not make a decisive move; he waited for the Greeks to disperse 
or leave their strong position, he continued intriguing in the 
cities, hoping to weaken their determination (incidentallyrestor- 
ing the Phocians whom he had destroyed eight years before); 
all the time on the move to outmanoeuvre his enemy. This at 
last he succeeded in doing; he turned the passes and the Greeks 
August had to retire to Chaeroneia, where Philip was able to force an 
issue on ground favourable to himself. The result was a com- 
plete victory for the Macedonians; in tactics as in strategy he 
was easily master. The Boeotians fought bravely and well, as 
they always did, but the Macedonians forced them back; the 
Sacred Band of Thebans, a corps d’Mite, three hundred strong, 
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true to their traditions, fell to a man. On the other ■vs'ing the 
Athenians were led on by a feigned retreat; they advanced too 
confidently and rashly, and were suddenly attacked and 
dispersed . The centre was crushed. * Philip marched rapidly for- 
ward and took Thebes. The Athenians were feverishly strength- 
ening their walls and preparing for defence under Demosthenes’ 
lead; the country population streaming into the city. But Philip 
stayed his hand. Athens he knew would be difficult to storm, 
and impossible to besiege so long as she held the sea; he really 
desired her firiendship, and little further was to be gained by 
military victory; for his position in Greece was now secure and 
clear to all. He offered peace and alliance; his prisoners he 
returned without ransom; Athens was to withdraw her troops 
and settlers from the Chersonese, but to keep her other posses- 
sions in the Aegean; and all those questions which had been a 
source of dispute between Athens and Thebes for thirty years 
(such as the restoration of Plataea and a rectification of the 
frontier) were to be settled in her favour. Philip was as good 
a diplomat as he was statesman and soldier; Demosthenes was 
defeated. Athens agreed to the terms, and peace was signed; 
more, she elected Philip and his son Alexander to the citizen- 
ship. But Demosthenes was chosen at the end of the year to 
deliver the funeral speech over the men who had fallen at 
Chaeroneia. 

It is interesting to compare the general situation in Greece 
in 340-338 with that in 480-479. There was not more disunion, 
delay, and incompetence now than there had been during the 
Persian invasion; but they were opposed no longer to Xerxes 
and his heterogeneous forces, but to a man who for twenty years 
had been consolidating his position and training a devoted 
and united army, was a commander with a genius for rapid 

I In this last battle PhiEp commanded perhaps 30,000 foot ^ 2,000 or more 
cavalry. On the national side were: Athenians, c. 9,000 heavy infantry, BoMtians 
10,000-11,000, Achaeans 2,000, Acamanians 2,000, Corinth 2,000-3,000, 

1,000, Euboea 2,000-3,000, and Locrians 1,000— rather i^e than 30,000 aU told, 
with 2,000 cavalry (chiefly Athenian and Boeotian), and perhaps some 

light-armed. It is said that 1,000 Ath eni a ns fell in the fight, and 2,000 were taken 
prisoners. The losses of the other contingents are unknown. 
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movement, and whose base was near at hand. There was one 
other important difference — the absence of the Spartans from the 
Greek ranks. Thebans took their place, soldiers as good as they 
but never possessed of the prestige that gave leadership over 
othex's, as Sparta led the Peloponnesian League, the backbone 
of Greek resistance against Persia; Thebes, that tragic state, on 
the wrong side when the national cause was victorious, then 
(after being allied with Philip so long and joining the forces 
against him too late) the bravest fighter and the worst sufferer 
when the national cause was defeated, she who, through her 
noblest citizen, had destroyed the one power in Greece which 
might have prevented the defeat; the birthplace, however, of 
Pindar, who more than any other was in his own lifetime the 
poet of the whole Greek world. Another point: the dispersal of 
the Greeks had already begun; in a campaign about 342 b.g. in 
which Persia invaded and once more conquered Egypt, there 
were 10,000 Greek troops on the one side, 20,000 on the other 
and the commanding officers were Greeks. History would have 
been different if these had been present in Greece, fighting 
against Macedonia.^ 

After marching into the Peloponnese, Philip called a congress 
of all the Greek states at Corinth (Sparta, with pathetic courage, 
alone abstaining). A solemn covenant was agreed to: peace 
throughout Greece and autonomy, as usual, for every state. 
But in addition there was founded the Hellenic League, repre- 
sentative of all the states, which, as a League, entered into 
alliance with Philip and elected him commander-in-chief of its 
forces for the invasion of Asia.^ Philip posted garrisons in Corinth, 

* There was also no longer any question of help coming from the western Greeks 
of Italy and Sicily, as there had been in 480. They were drifting apart (in spite of 
Timolcon), beginning to belong to western Europe. 

* It must be remembered that the innumerable small states of Greece had not 
for a long time exercised any real independence, or rather had not displayed any 
activity, in foreign affairs,* and were content if they were left to look after their 
internal aflEairs themselves (this was what in practice they meant by autonomy)— 
as much under Macedon as in the days of the hegemony of Sparta or of Athens.. 
The Greeks in general, and Plato and Aristotle among the philosophers, thought 
of the State, ‘not in terms of power, but in terms of spiritual values, as an educa- 
tional instrument^ (Field, "Plato and his ConUmporaries^ p. 115); in 338 there seemed 
no reason why the victory of Macedon should destroy these values. 
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Chalcis, an(i Thebes, but he did not contemplate the uniting of 
Greece and Macedonia into one country; he wanted the Greeks 
as allies, as soldiers, administrators, and citizens of the new 
territories to be won; his own Macedonians were not numerous 
enough, and though they made an incomparable army, they 
were too rude to form alone a civilized state. But he himself 
was not destined to lead his army in the great invasion; in the 
midst of his preparations, eighteen months after the Congress of 
Corinth, he was assassinated by a man alleging a private quarrel 
but almost certainly the tool of Olympias, first of Philip’s wives 
and mother of Alexander; for he had recently married again 
(his fifth or sixth wife), and the marriage threatened to put on 
one side Olympias and her son. Alexander, barely twenty years 
old (who, at seventeen had been regent of Macedonia in Philip’s 
absence and fought a successfiil war against the Illyrians, at 
eighteen had led the left wing at Chaeroneia against the 
Thebans, and at nineteen was an exile), was at once proclaimed 
king by his soldiers, and put to death the leading conspirators, 
including Philip’s latest father-in-law; his latest wife and her 
infant son were killed (it was said) at the orders of Olympias. 

B. Alexander, 336-323 b.c. 

The boy of twenty was safely king. There were murmurings 
in Greece, especially, at last, in Thessaly, where the nobles were 
feeling the weight of their neighbour’s heel; but Alexander 
came south, summoned the delegates of the Hellenic League to 33s 
Corinth and was elected general in Phihp’s place. Next year 
he had to fight the tribes of the interior, and made an alliance 
with the Celts or Gauls, who were by now come from central 
Europe and were pressing the Balkan tribes in the rear. A 
rumour spread south that he was killed. The Greeks began to 
move again; Thebes attacked the Macedonian garrison, the 
ecclesia at Athens decided to support her on Demosthenra’ 
motion, other states were sympathetic. Alexander heard the 
news as soon as he was back from his arduous campaign in Hic 
north. He at once marched into Greece, and within fourteen 
days was before Thebes, long before any alHed troops were 
I 3 = 
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ready to support her. Thebes refused to submit, expecting a 
long siege and help from outside. But Alexander’s men stormed 
the walls, and the place was taken. It was razed to the ground, 
every building being destroyed except the temples and Pindar’s 
house. The majority of the citizens were sold as slaves, Theban 
territory divided amongst the other Boeotian cities. The cam- 
paign had been so quick and so decisive that all further move- 
ment in Greece was checked. But Alexander, like Philip, needed 
Greek support, and he did not follow up his victory, content 
with assurances of goodwill. From Athens indeed he demanded 
the surrender of Demosthenes and other politicians of the war- 
party, but gave way on the appeal of Demosthenes’ political 
opponents. He returned to Macedon and his preparations for 
that invasion and conquest of Asia which will always remain 
one of the most astonishing manifestations of human energy. 

334 B.o. He crossed at the Dardanelles in the spring with some 5,000 
horse, and 30,000 foot; of the former 2,000 were Greek, of the 
latter 12,000 were Macedonians, the rest Greeks (the forces of 
the Hellenic League and mercenaries) . He had left behind him 
in Macedonia Antipatcr with another 1 2,000 Macedonian in- 
fantry, and 1,500 cavalry. His first act was picturesque and 
symbolic : as heir to Achilles, he went to Troy and sacrificed there 
in the temple of Athena; he was head of the Greeks in their age- 
, long conflict with the East. (Xerxes had also sacrificed there 
before invading Greece.) The Persian satraps of western Asia 
Minor were ready for him, but there was no concentration of the 
whole or even a large part of the Persian forces; for the empire 
was in process of disintegration, satraps and large landowners 
commanding troops almost independently of Darius the king; 
and their best soldiers now, apart from the cavalry, were Greek 
mercenaries, 20,000 of whom, all told, were in Persian service. 
Alexander’s first victory was at the river Granicus in Phrygia, 
not far from the Dardanelles, a brilliant example of tactics. He 
took prisoner 2,000 Greeks, and to show himself commander 
of the Hellenic League, sent them in chains to Macedonia as 
traitors to Greece; as a special compliment to Athens he sent 
some of the Persian spoils to be dedicated there, with the in- 
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scription ‘by Alexander and the Greeks, except the Spartans’. 

He at once overran Phrygia, Lydia, and Caria, setting free all 
the Greek cities of the coast (some only after a siege) and estab- 
lishing democracies in the place of the pro-Persian grants and 
oligarchs. Many of the princes of the interior, for long semi- 
independent of the central Persian government, he confirmed 
in their power. The Persian fleet — commanded by a Greek, 
Memnon of Rhodes, and with largely Greek crews — greatly out- 
numbered his own (which, moreover, he had not the money to 
keep up) ; he defeated it on land by winning all the coast-line, 
for no fleet at this time could operate far from a friendly land- 
base,* and by inducing large numbers of the crews to return to 
their now liberated cities. It acted for a time, imcomfortably for 
Alexander, among the islands; but Darius was by then nervous 
about Cilicia and Syria and recalled it eastward. 

In the winter he marched with half his force to conquer the 334-3 
coast-towns and mountain tribes of Lycia and Pisidia; then 
northwards into central Phrygia, where he joined the other half 
of his army in the spring, entered into agreements with inde- 333 
pendent princes of Paphlagonia and Cappadocia, and marched 
rapidly south; he reached the Cilician Gates long before he 
was expected and got through that impregnable pass-. Darius 
with a large force was on the borders of Syria and Cilicia, and, 
as Alexander marched farther eastwards, managed to out- 
manoeuvre and get behind him. Alexander had to turn, and 
meet the enemy at the Issus. There he won his second great 
battle, largely through the pusillanimity of Darius himself, who 
fled at a time when his centre, consisting of Greek infantry, was 
well holding its own against the Macedonian phalanx. These 
Greeks were nearly surrounded, but they got away; not, how- 
ever, for the most part, back to Darius, but independently to 
Egypt and to Greece. 

From the Issus Alexander, ignoring Darius for the time, 
marched south through all Syria, and, after a severe struggle at 
Tyre, the siege of which lasted seven months and called for all 
his resources as tactician and leader of men, through Palestine 
* See above, pp. 561-2. 
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to Egypt. He was now master of all the Persian coast, and the 
enemy’s fleet was dispersed or incorporated in his own. Egypt 
but lately reconquered by Persia, welcomed him as a liberator 
and proclaimed him as her Pharaoh (and so the son of the God 
Amun-Re, and the Lord of all the Earth; he visited the oracle 
of Zeus-Ammon in the Siwa Oasis, famous all over the Greek 
world as in Egypt, and this gave rise to the later legend that he 
had been declared to be no mortal, but the son of Zeus). He 
was crowned in Egyptian fashion as though a legitimate king 
and no intruder, and appointed two Egyptians as governors of 
Upper and Lower Egypt; but he also made Gleomenes, a Greek, 
his finance minister and deputy, and fixed the site for a new 
Spring Greek town — ^the first and most famous of his Alexandrias. He 

*3^ I B C ^ 

then marched north again, by Damascus and Aleppo, crossed 
the Euphrates and then the Tigris (above Mosul), and came 
October upon Darius and the last of his armies. He won a complete 
victory, and Darius fled again. After a little he occupied Babylon 
and Susa, and declared the rule of Achaemenidae at an end, 
symbolizing this by declaring Babylon free of Persia once more 
and by burning the palace of the great king at Persepolis; he 
330 was their successor. Next year he was pursuing Darius north- 
wards through Ispahan and Hamadan, and now received the 
surrender of the last Greek troops, some 2,000 of them, who had 
fought so long and so well on the Persian side. At the same time 
he sent home his own Greek contingents, those sent him by the 
Hellenic League, keeping, however, large numbers of volunteers. 
The great crusade of Greece against Persia was over. 

• But Alexander was an explorer as well as a conqueror, and, 
moreover, he had not yet established his own rule over all the 
provinces within the empire of Darius. So he went north to 
the Caspian, then east through Meshed to Herat, fighting his 
way, then south through Seistan, east and north again by 
3*9 Kandahar and Kabul, over the Hindu Kush, to Balkh the capital 
of the Bactrian satrapy. Here he met with stronger and better 
3*8 organized resistance than any he had so far encountered; the 
eastern provinces had planned to be independent of the new 
king at Babylon. But after a year’s fighting, by the swiftness of 
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his movements, by marching summer and winter, by a system 
of fortresses, and the intelligence of his tactical movements in 
battle, he defeated and finally wore down their Parthian resis- 
tance. He got as far north as Samarkand and Khodjend on the 
Syr Daria (the Jaxartes river), the farthest limit of the Persian 
empire. There he founded Alexandreschate — Alexandria at the 
World’s End; he supposed he was near the northern limit of 
the earth. He crossed the river and dispersed the Turcoman 
raiders to the north, but did not go far; he turned south again, 
organized the new-won provinces, and prepared for the invasion 
of India. 

North-western India, west of the Indus ri\'er, had been a 
Persian satrapy since its conquest by Darius, though for a cen- 
tury now in very loose connexion. Alexander crossed the Hindu 
Kush once more, and then the passes between Afghanistan and 
India — half his army by the Khyber, the other , half farther 
north. Near the Indus, somewhere in the valley of the Swat 
river, he stormed the almost inaccessible fortress of Aomos; 
across the Indus he met and defeated the Indian King Porus, 
in a battle where elephants were used for the first time against 
European troops. He marched on, and crossed the Jhelum, 
the Ghenab, the Ravi, and reached the Beas, perhaps the Sutlej. 
He was now, as he and all men then thought, within reach of the 
eastern boundary of inhabited land, the shore of the ocean 
which encircled Europe, Asia, and Afinca. But at last his faithful 
troops revolted; they would go no farther. He implored them, 
in vain; he retired to his tent like another Achilles, but they 
were as obstinate as he, and he gave way. Only, however, to 
plan another enterprise — ^the discovery of the sea-route from 
India to the Persian Gulf. A great fleet was built on the Indus, 
and Nearchus the Cretan put in command; the mouths of the 
river itself were explored; and then it set sail from near Karachi 
on its perilous voyage— perilous mainly because only a few days’ 
food and less water could be taken with them, and they had to 
sail along the rocky and inhospitable coasts of Baluchistan and 
southern Persia. Alexander sent half the army back through 
Afghanistan and Seistan, and himself went with the other half 
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across the deserts of Gedrosia, trying to keep in touch with the 
fleet to give it supplies and failing, sometimes lost and suffering 
the untold hardships that would befall men travelling for the 
October first time in that wild and barren country. But he got through 
at last, and joined the rest of the army; Nearchus, after ajourney 
of eighty days, made his way through the Straits of Hormuz 
and anchored in the river Amanis (not far from Bunder Abbas); 

384 and from there joined Alexander. The sea-route from Meso- 
potamia to the east had been found. 

Next spring Alexander was back in Susa. He was king of 
Macedon, General of the Greeks, the Pharaoh of Egypt, and 
the Great King, King of Kings, successor to Cyrus and Darius 
the Great as ruler of the Eastern world. What was he to do with 
his conquests? He had all the time organized as he advanced. 
In the old Persian provinces he not only appointed new satraps, 
Macedonians and Greeks at first, then Persians, sometimes con- 
firming a satrap in his office, in India leaving a kin g on the 
throne with a Macedonian adviser, but he founded cities that 
were to be the nucleus of a new and more civilized life, and built 
fortresses for defence; in the satrapies he appointed finance 
officers to supervise taxation and expenditure, independent of 
the satraps, and responsible directly to himself. A new system 
. of coinage, on the Attic standard, was adopted for the whole 
empire. He dreamed of making one nation of Europe and 
Asia. He had enrolled native troops in the army with which he 
invaded India; he had 30,000 Asiatic youths trained to arms in 
the Macedonian fashion. Back in Susa, he held a great feast to 
celebrate his conquests and travels, at which he and eighty of 
his officers took wives from the Persian aristocracy; and at the 
same time 10,000 of his troops married native women. He had 
often, on state occasions, worn Persian dress and adopted Persian 
ceremonial; he tried to introduce the Persian custom of prostra- 
tion in his presence, which to the Persians meant no more than 
our own court ceremonial does to us, but to the Macedonians 
and Greeks was an unbearable servility; they opposed it — ^some 
laughed at it; and he had to give way in this. The attempt may 
not have been only policy; he had a streak of the Oriental 
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monarch in him. For on one occasion, one of the Macedonian 
pages had outstripped him at a boar-hunt^ and Alexander, for 
once like a petulant autocrat who must always be first, had him 
whipped; he and his friends, stung by the insult, conspired 
against Alexander’s life, but they were discovered and killed. 
It was a symptom of the difficulties in his path; the majority of 
his Macedonians and Greeks were as much opposed to his treat- 
ment of Persians as their equals as to his placing the great king 
before them; and he was for converting every one of them to his 
new ideas as fast as he formed them himself. WTien he returned 
from his Eastern conquests, he found much of the empire in 
confusion; Persian satraps collecting mercenaries on their own 
account and in revolt, some Macedonian generals disobedient, 
Harpalus, his finance minister for the whole empire, gone to 
Greece with a large part of the funds. He quickly quelled this 
disturbance; but whether he had it in mind to attempt a 
thorough and systematic reorganization of his dominions we do 
not know. 

Greek military history, which in all its previous stages is the 
story of conventional and orthodox warfare, in the proper season, 
of battles between heavy-armed infantry on a suitable site, both 
sides ready for the fray, begins its last act with the multitudinous 
variety of Alexander’s whirlwind campaigns. He fought and 
marched summer and winter, knew the value of surprise and 
rapid movement and following up a victory, was opposed by 
every variety of tactics and could meet them all, and was him- 
self ever in the forefront of the battle. But he was more than a 
soldier. He was a dreamer, a man with a vision; with some of 
the vanities of youth, and others that attend unexampled suc- 
cess. But there is a glamour over all that he did; he left a name 
and a legend behind him that has survived to this day ; and the 
measure of his true greatness can be seen by a comparison with 
his generals— most of them his successors; "here was an assembly 
of kings, with passions,, ambitions, abilities, beyond those of 
most men; while he lived, all we see is that Perdiccas and 
Ptolemy were good brigade-leaders, Antigonus an obedient 
satrap, Lysimachus and Peithon Htde noticed members of his 
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Staff; even on the masterful Cassander he so imposed himself 
during their brief acquaintance that Cassander, when king him- 
self, could not pass a statue of Alexander without shuddering’.^ 
In the last months of his life he was planning a new system of 
irrigation for Mesopotamia, and a scientific expedition to the 
Caspian; he had a number of schemes, but his heart was set on 
the circumnavigation of Arabia by Nearchus, and the discovery 
of the sea-route from the Mediterranean to India. He did not 
live to see this accomplished. Worn out by his exertions, by 
wounds, and by fever, he died in the summer of 323. He was 
not thirty-three years old, and had been king twelve years and 
eight months; equally with Aeschylus, Pheidias, or Plato, he had 
raised the scale of human achievement; and had changed the 
course of history.^ 

II. THE SUCCESSORS (323-262 B.C.) 

The results of Alexander’s lightning campaigns on the eastern 
half of the civilized world were almost as important as the slower 
and steadier conquests of Rome on the western half; while the 
effect of both that appeared later in the spread of Christianity 
was of overwhelming importance for the whole. But politically, 
at the moment of his death, nothing could have appeared less 
permanent. The succession was in itself unsettled; for his' wife, 
Roxane (daughter of one of those nobles in Bactria who had 
so strongly resisted his arms), was with child when he died, and 
the only other claimant to the throne was a half-brother of 
Philip, who was also a half-wit and epileptic — Philip III. But 
that was not the major difficulty, which lay in the size and lack 
of unity of the empme. The child proved to be a boy, Alex- 
ander IV, and a regent was elected by the Macedonian army 
at Babylon to rule in his and the epileptic’s name. But large 
sections of the army, in Macedonia, Egypt, and elsewhere, had 

* W. W. Tarn, in Camb» Anc, History, vi, p. 4124. 

® Many historians of Greece have treated his death as marking the end of an 
epoch, which in Greek history it did not; but it is a sign of his greatness that we 
are almost compelled to think that it did. Actually he was too great for that: it 
was his life that began an epoch, not his death that ended one. To choose 322 b.c. 
as the end of city-state history is more excusable, for Demosthenes and Aristotle 
both died in that year; but it is still incorrect. 
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played no part in the election, though devotion to the family 
of Philip and Alexander told for much so long as the regent had 
control of the persons of the two new kings. The actual rule 
of the empire was divided out among the most powerful of 
Alexander’s generals; of whom Antipater, regent of Macedonia 
during the conquest of the East, kept Macedonia and was given 
a province or two of Asia Minor, Lysimachus, later important, 
had Thrace, Antigonus most of Asia Minor, and Ptolemy Egypt; 
while Perdiccas the regent ruled the East from Babylon, with 
various satraps under him, of whom Sdeucus was to be the 
most powerful. The appearance of unity was at first kept; for 
example each of the rulers issued coinage, but all with the head 
of Alexander; but the reality was gone almost at once. Egypt 
had never been an integral portion of the Persian Empire, 
having a too old and persistent tradition and culture of its own; 
and Ptolemy, though in many ways breaking with that tradition 
by the introduction of Greek methods, was from the first deter-- 
mined to be independent. Perdiccas tried to crush him by an 
invasion; but Egypt showed itself, not for the first nor the last 
time, able to resist attacks made by land across the eastern 
deserts; Perdiccas failed on the banks of the Nile, and was 
murdered in his tent. Macedonia equally, though willing 321 
enough to rule or plunder Asia, was far too stubborn to be con- 
tent to be a province of an Asiatic empire with its centre at 
Babylon, and first Antipater and then his son Cassander con- 
centrated their efforts towards making it a homogeneous and 
independent power. 

Numerous wars followed between the various generals, some 
due to conflicting personal ambitions, others to the more respect- 
able greed or necessities of peoples; as Egypt and Mesopotamia 
renewed their secular struggle for the control of Syna, the 
former needing it for its wealth in timber without which (for 
she herself has none) she could not build a fleet, the latter for 
her indispensable outlet to the Mediterranean. Alliances were 
made between one general and another to attack a third, to be 
ended as soon as the immediate purpose was achieved, or, 
treacherously, sooner; cemented often by marriages between 
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one general and another’s daughter, which could be as easily 
broken or supplemented as the original alliance.* Dynastic wars 
and marriages, such as Greece had scarcely known, were com- 
mon; so was murder, as a means of getting rid of a rival. At 
first the generals all claimed to be fighting in the narne of the 
kings, Philip III and Alexander IV; but after their deaths (both 
had been brought over to Greece by Perdiccas’ successor in the 
317 B.C. regency, and the former was murdered with his wife, a girl of 
twenty, by Olympias, the latter, with his mother Roxane, by 
310 Cassander, when he was thirteen and some of the soldiers were 
demanding that he should rule), each one called himself a. king 
and issued coinage in his own name, though generally with the 
portrait of Alexander: Cassander in Macedonia, Lysimachus in 
Tlnrace, Seleucus in the East, Ptolemy in Egypt. Antigonus 
represented Alexander’s ideal of the universal monarchy, and 
fought to obtain it, first in the king’s name, then in his own and 
his son Demetrius’s. They also followed Alexander in recon- 
stituting the Hellenic League, to secure Greek public opinion 
on their side by aiding the states against the more immediate 
dangers of Cassander in Macedon. But they failed; the jealousy 
of the other generals and the forces of disunion were too strong, 
301 and finally, in the great battle at Ipsus against a coalition of the 
other four kings, Antigonus was killed and Demetrius had to 

* For example, shortly after the battle of Ipsus, in 301 b.c., the victors ‘were 
already quarrelling; Ptolemy, to safeguard himself against Seleucus, approached 
Cassander and Lysimachus; Cassander’s son Alexander married Lysandra, daughter 
of Ptolemy and Eurydice, and Lysimachus married Arsinoe, daughter of Ptolemy 
and Berenice, and sent his Persian wife Amestris away. . . . Seleucus saw himself 
isolated and offered Demetrius his alliance; he married Stratonice, daughter of 
Demetrius and Phila, and reconciled him to Ptolemy, who betrothed to him his 
and Eurydice’s daughter Ptolemais. Phila (sister of Cassander, Demetrius’ first 
wife) was still alive, though Deidameia (his second) was dead. . . . Pyrrhus then 
abandoned Demetrius, joined Ptolemy, and married Berenice’s daughter Antigone* 
iCamh* Anc. Hist, vii, p. 77). In addition: Lysimachus’ first wife was Nicaea, 
another sister of Cassander and widow of Perdiccas the regent; Cassander ’s other 
son married a daughter of Lysimachus; the Arsinoe who married Lysimachus also 
married Ptolemy Keraunos her half-brother, and Ptolemy II her full brother. 
Phila was the widow of Gratcrus, Alexander’s general. Pyrrhus of Epirus married, 
besides Ptolemy’s daughter, a daughter of Agathocles of Syracuse, two daughters 
of more barbarian princes (of Illyria and Paeonia), and fifthly the daughter of 
Ptolemy Keraunos. 
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flee; their provinces in Asia Minor were divided between Lysi- 
machus and Seleucus. There were certain fairly definite results 
of the twenty years’ almost continual warfare: Macedonia and 
Egypt had successfully asserted their separate identities, within 
their traditional territories and with accessions of strength 
beyond — Macedonia in continental Greece, Egypt in Syria, 
Cyprus, and the Aegean; Lysimachus was powerful but with an 
amorphous and not homogeneous kingdom, spreading over 
Thrace and HeUespontine Phrygia; and Seleucus had estab- 
lished himself firmly on the Eastern throne and ruled from the 
Eastern provinces to Asia Minor; the Indian provinces of Alex- 
ander had, however, already thrown off their allegiance (though 
they entered into alliance with Seleucus), Bactria and Sogdiana 
were practically independent under a new line of Greek kings, 
and west of them the Parthians were consolidating a strength 
that later enabled them to assert once more Asiatic control over 
Mesopotamia. In the north of Asia Minor, Bithynia, Pontus, 
and Armenia had never been conquered by Alexander, and 
under Greek or native dynasties established firmly their inde- 
pendence against the warring Macedonians. In addition several 
of the old Greek states preserved a real independence, Rhodes in 
the south, with an eflScient fleet, controlling the trade between 
the East and the Aegean, in the north Heraclea (between 
Bithynia and Pontus), Gyzicus, Byzantium, and the towns on 
the west coast of the Black Sea. These were often in alhance, 
and kept free the Bosporus for trade, though after the fall of 
Lysimachus those in Europe were hard pressed by the Thracian 
tribes. 

But the battle of Ipsus was only negatively decisive— that 
there was to be no world-empire; there were still dynastic and 
personal rivalries to be settled: there was Lysimachus, a brave, 
uncultured, and ruthless soldier, in his uncertain kingdom, and 
Demetrius. For the latter was far too active a man to accept 
defeat quietly; and he stiU had Ms fleet. His was the most 
notable personality of the age: extremely handsome, brave, 
energetic, with some culture, generous, and even chivalrous when 
it flattered his vanity, but vain and unstable in everything; not 
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unlike Alcibiades in his gifts and character, and a comparison 
of the careers of the two naen gives a measure of the change 
that had taken place in the Greek world in a hundred and 
twenty years. 

But first a word about Athens in these last thirty years. After 
33S B-c. the destruction of Thebes by Alexander, a reorganization of her 
forces was attempted : the enrolment and training of the yearly 
recruits to the army was properly system9.tized, the ten stratSgoi 
were for the first time each given definite functions, a new 
arsenal and docks for the navy were built and an improved type 
of warship, the whole system of state finances was overhauled 
and an official appointed for four years to manage them (who 
was, too, re-eligible) — now for the first time some expert element 
was introduced into the administration of public affairs; and in 
addition the great theatre of Dionysus was rebuilt in stone, and 
new buildings erected in the sanctuary at Eleusis. The activities 
of the age of Pericles were recalled. But it was too late. When 
323 the news of the death of Alexander arrived, war was declared 
against Antipatcr in Macedon. An attempt was made to arouse 
all Greece; but only Argos (at long last), Thessaly, in revolt 
against Macedonian rule, and Actblia responded. The fatal 
effects of the defeat of Sparta by Thebes and the break-up of 
the Peloponnesian League fifty years before were as apparent as 
in the struggle against Philip: Sparta could not be reconciled 
with Messenia and Arcadia, and neither side could afford to 
send its troops to help Athens;' while Macedonian garrisons still 
occupied Corinth, Ghalcis, and Thebes.® The struggle was gal- 

* There is an interesting passage in Polybius in defence of the men of Messenia 
and Arcadia who had called in the help of Philip against Sparta, men denounced 
(with many others) as traitors to Greece by Demosthenes. He says that in these 
indiscriminate accusations Demosthenes forgot that Athens was not Greece, that 
it was wrong to measure all men’s interests by those of Athens, and expect all to 
have their eyes fixed on her. In fact these men had secured both peace and 
independence for their country against the intolerable claims of Sparta; and the 
event proved Athens wrong even in her own interest, for she got nothing but the 
final defeat of Ghaeroneia. This is the view of an Arcadian, writing in the second 
century, and perceiving that autonomy was as possible for the Greek states after 
Philip’s victory as before. Demosthenes had said that even had the issue been 
known beforehand, yet the battle must be fought, 

* Some idea of the confusion in Greece may be got from the statement that in 
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lantly waged, and with considerable success at first; but the 
Aetolians gave it up, the Athenian fleet was defeated in the 
Hellespont, and 30,000 troops, mostly Macedonian veterans, 
returned from Asia to help Antipater. On land the Greek 
forces, greatly outnumbered, managed to hold their own at the 
battle of Crannon in Thessaly, but no more; and this was not 322 b.c. 
enough, for shortly before Crannon the last Athenian fleet had 
been destroyed, and Peiraeus was blockaded. It was the end of 
her sea-power. She submitted, and this time the Macedonians 
showed no generosity. The democracy was overthrown, over 
two-thirds of the citizens being disfranchised (and many leaving 
Athens), and a Macedonian garrison was installed in the 
Peiraeus. Demosthenes was hunted down by Antipater’s men 
and sought release by suicide. In the same year Aristotle, always 
a friend of Macedon and with no sympathy for the Athenian 
democracy, who had returned to Athens and founded the Peri- 
patetic school in 335 and left it for Chalcis when war began in 
323, also died; two men so different (they very likely never met, 
though exactly contemporary), yet to both, to the scientist and 
philosopher, oligarch and friend of Macedon, for his theory, as 
to the politician and great anti-Macedonian agitator, for his 
practice, the small state and not the territorial kingdom had 
been the indispensable political condition. 

For fifteen years (with one break in 318 due to the quarrels 
of Macedonian generals, and marked only by party revenge on 
the oligarchic leaders, noble and ignoble) Athens was ruled in 
the Macedonian interest, and the garrison remained in Peiraeus. 

Then Antigonus and Demetrius made their second bid for um- 
versal rule (the first had ended with Demetrius’ defeat by 312 
Ptolemy at Gaza in another attempt to invade Egypt) ; Demetrius 
was sent with a large fleet to win Greece and attack Macedon 
from the south. He began naturally with Athens, which he 307 
mastered; the Macedonian garrison was withdrawn, the ances- 

334 B.C. there were 20,000 exaes from the differeat states waiting to be restored by 
Alexander’s order of that year; a number perhaps not exa^erated, as there had 
been some wholesale expulsions. Athens and Sparta, as always, were the most 
orderly, with no exiles, but the cause of exile in others. 
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tral constitution restored, and Athens was free once more. On 
her side she recognized Antigonus and Demetrius as kings (that 
is, successors to Alexander), and as gods (as Alexander had been 
307-304 — of this more in the next section). Four years of warfare fol- 
lowed in Greece, of which Athens bore the brunt, though the 
306 issue was decided elsewhere. The kings defeated Ptolemy in 
Cyprus, and Athens beat off attacks from Cassander; but a great 
30s invasionofEgyptonce more failed, and the next year was spent by 
Demetrius in an unsuccessful but ostentatious siege of inodes. 
As a consequence Athens had to stand a siege by Cassander, 
304 till Demetrius returned again; Cassander was defeated and 
peace made. The vulgarcst of politicians now came to the fore 
and paid court to Demetrius with the most extravagant adu- 
lation; he spent the winter in Athens and set up house in the 
Parthenon (he was a god, and so Athena’s brother); the de- 
baucheries there of him and his friends were long remembered — 
the Parthenon, men said, became a brothel. Then he interfered 
with the course of justice in the interest of a personal friend, and 
some of the better politicians (including Demosthenes’ nephew 
and political heir, Dcmocharcs) went into exile; and he had 
himself illegally initiated into the mysteries of Eleusis. Then he 
3oa-3oi left for Asia, to be defeated at the Ipsus,’' and Athens breathed 
freely once more. But for a short time only. A moderate party 
came into power, with a policy of complete neutrality, and, to 
show sincerity, disarmament. But neutrality was impossible in 
397 such a world. On the death of Cassander, Demetrius (who had 
kept his fleet after Ipsus) aimed at the throne of Macedon, and 
356-294 attacked Athens, and after a long siege in which the people 
suffered the extremities of hunger, it fell. It is true the demo- 
cracy was restored again, and the city declared free; but Deme- 
trius’ garrison remained in both Athens and Peiraeus, and there 
could anyhow be little friendship with the King of Macedon. So 
when the restless Demetrius (accepted by the Macedonians for 
the want of another; for of Cassander’s three sons one died 
after four months’ rule, the second murdered his mother and 
was murdered by Demetrius, and the third took refuge with 

» See above, p. 746, 
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Lysimachus and was later murdered by him ) — ^when Demetrius 
tried once more to conquer Asia, Athens intrigued with the other 
kings, allied against him — Ptolemy (who in 296-294 had raised 
her hopes, but done nothing) , Lysimachus, and now P\Trhus of 
Epirus. War was declared again, and the Macedonians driven 
from the city, though not from the Peiraeus; the exiles returned 
and the kings all sent supplies in preparation for a siege. 
Pyrrhus actively supported her, and came to Athens, sacrificing 289 b 
on the Acropolis and giving the hollow advice not to admit 
a king again within her walls. Demetrius met his end, after 285 
desperate campaigns, in Asia, surrendering to Seleucus; and in 
two years drank himself to death in captivity. Lysimachus and 
Pyrrhus had divided Macedonia between them. Lysimachus 
thought that now his turn had come; he broke with Pyrrhus and 
drove him out of Macedonia (Pyrrhus then turned his thoughts 
to the invasion of Italy), and prepared to dispute the mastery 
of the world with Seleucus. But his court was honeycombed 
with intrigue; he had received Ptolemy’s eldest son, Ptolemy 
Keraunos, whom that king had disinherited in favour of another 
by his second wife, and who hoped for the throne of Macedonia; 
Agathocles, Lysimachus’ son (and incidentally Keraunos’ 
brother-in-law), resented his intrusion, and after much plotting 
Lysimachus had him and his friends tried and executed. His 
widow fled to Seleucus; Lysimachus’ Asiatic province rose 281 
against him, and, at the battle of Korupedion, the old robber 
was defeated and killed by Seleucus. Seleucus himself was soon 280 
afterwards assassinated by Keraunos when invading Macedonia, 
and, as Ptolemy I had died three years before, the last of Alex- 
ander’s generals, of the Successors, was now dead. Antiochus I 
peacefully succeeded his father Seleucus, as Ptolemy II had 
succeeded Ptolemy I. 

There was to be much more fighting; but the main divisions 
of territory were now fixed; Egypt was independent, with vary- 
ing ambitions and successes in Syria and on the sea; Macedonia 
was independent; and Asia Minor and Mesopotamia (with the 
exception of the northern kingdoms on the Euxine, the few 
Greek city-states, and later, the Greek kingdom of Pergamon, 
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comprising the old Lydia and Mysia) was, more or less, under 
the rule of the Seleucids, loosely knit, but with the traditions 
of two hundred and fifty years of union behind them. So 
things were to remain for nearly a century, till the coming 
of Rome. 

But the position of Greece and of Athens was still uncertain. 

287 B.C. When Demetrius left Europe on his last Asiatic adventure he 
left in charge his son Antigonus II Gonatas, the best of all the 
Macedonian kings, the close friend of Zeno the Stoic, who had 
285 been in Athens since the beginning of the century. Demetrius’ 
defeat left him in a perilous position: he held only a few places 
in Greece; Lysimachus, and later Keraunos, held Macedonia. 

*80-279 Many Greek states rose against him, including now Sparta, who 
tried to revive the Peloponnesian League; in Athens the anti- 
Macedonians were in power (though the Peiraeus was still held), 
and, symbolically, Dcmocharcs now carried a proposal to put 
up a statue in honour of the great Demosthenes. Antigonus was 
involved in a naval war with Antiochus; hence the latter was 
the ally of Athens, though his help was faint and from afar. 
Then there was a sudden crash, the Gallic invasion. Large 
armies of Gauls, with their wives and children, wild and brave 
men, had been moving across central Europe for many years; 
a century before some had descended on Italy, sacked Rome, 
and finally settled north of the Po. Others now invaded Mace- 
279 donia from the north, overthrew and killed Keraunos and dis- 
persed his army, and marched south, plundering and fighting, 
into Greece. The Athenians, Boeotians, and Aetolians met them 
at Thermopylae and defeated them; they turned to the western 
passes and attacked Delphi; the Greeks, chiefly the Aetolians, 
*77 caught them again and defeated them. . The remnants went back 
to Macedonia to join their countrymen; there they were after- 
wards defeated again by Antigonus. Thence they crossed into 
Asia Minor, but after many exciting and murderous raids were 
275 finally checked by Antiochus but allowed to settle in the pro- 
vince afterwards known as Galatia. Antigonus meanwhile had 
won back Macedonia, and began to consolidate his position in 
Greece. For long there was peace with Athens; and Antigonus 
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was frequently there, visiting Zeno and members of his family; 
for one half-brother had joined the Academy, another was re- 
searching in Athenian history, and a son of his (whose mother 
was an Athenian) was being brought up there. But Ptolemy II, 
who held most of the Aegean and was superior at sea, was at 
loggerheads with him; then Athens and Sparta joined in a 
coalition with Egypt against him, preferring as ever the more 
distant to the nearer monarch. This was the last war between 
Athens and Macedon; it went on for four years. ^ Egypt gave 
little help; both the Spartans and the Athenians (never able to 
join forces, for Antigonus held Corinth) were defeated in the 
field, and after a long siege Athens capitulated. She was garri- 
soned once more; her constitution remodelled; for long she 
ceased even to issue coins, and the ecclesia did not meet. It 
was the end. Years afterwards she was given back her ‘auto- 
nomy’, but as a free city rather than as a state. The year 262 
marks the end of her independent action. And just as Aristotle 
had died in 322, as it were to mark the close of Athens’ power, 
so now Zeno, the last of the creative thinkers of Greece, died 
in 262 or 261 to mark the close of her independence. To him, 
the constant friend of the Macedonian, a public monument was 
set up by the Athenians; ‘he had been a noble man; he had 
turned the youth towards virtue and sobriety of thought and 
action; and had exemplified in his own life the doctrines he 
had taught’. 

The last sixty years had been a nightmare time. The successors 
of Alexander had failed utterly both to keep the peace them- 
selves and to allow it to others. Everywhere was war and ad- 
ministrative anarchy. It is symbolic, and perhaps symptonaatic, 
that we have no longer any continuous history of the period; 
for that of Alexander and for twenty years after his death there 
is a history, not indeed contemporary, but based on excellent 
contemporary record; but it fails in the third century, and we 
have to piece our narrative together from disjointed works of 
later writers. Even the orderly sequence of Attic archons now 
fails us, and many dates are doubtful, as they had not been for 

^ The dates are doubtful. 

3C 


1 
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the previous two hundred years. It had by no means been 
obvious in 334 when Alexander crossed to Asia, nor yet in 323, 
that the day of the small state was over. Aeschines had said in 
338 that all was over; Phocion, also counselling submission, said 
that Athens had known both supremacy and subjection in the 
past, and had served Greece well in both; she may recover again. 
The former in a sense proved right; but Phocion showed essen- 
tially more penetration as well as greater courage. The Greeks 
were used to a huge territorial empire as their neighbours in 
the East; it was indeed almost the necessary complement to 
their own political system; Alexander seemed only to have 
succeeded Xerxes, and might have been expected to be more 
friendly. What Demosthenes did not foresee, any more than 
Aristotle (and if he had foreseen, he would have resisted the 
Macedonian idea with even greater determination), were first, 
the great dispersal of the Greeks over the East, the new coloniza- 
tion, which though it was good, consti-uctive work was none the 
less a weakening of old Greece; and second, the purely destruc- 
tive results of the conquest, that the old states were not allowed 
to recover from this weakening; he did not foresee that Alexan- 
der’s empire would be succeeded by four or more powerful 
states under the command of aggressive and energetic men, who 
for their own ambitions fought each other and involved all the 
Greek states in their wars. The Greeks were the small powers 
crushed between the large ones. Whether it was Egypt fighting 
Macedon or Lysimachus Demetrius or the coalition Antigonus, 
the Greeks were involved. That their own political leaders were 
guilty often enough both of criminal recklessness and of still 
baser surrender is true; but who can cast a stone at men placed 
in their position? For neutrality and isolation were tried and 
found impossible. Rhodes asserted her neutrality, and was be- 
sieged by Demetrius. Athens in particular was ever one of the 
main objectives of opposing sides, both because she was in 
herself an important military factor and for her prestige; so 
that she was constantly fighting for her independence, yet 
compelled to rely on the support of a more distant great power 
against the nearer, and generally defeated because the more 
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distant failed her.^ Had the rulers in Macedon succeeded in 
establishing themselves thoroughly in Greece, and been content 
to hold Macedon and Greece against all attacks from the East 
and against the barbarians in the north, and at the same time 
preserved peace in all Greek lands and built roads (such as 
Greece never had) and encouraged manufacture and trade, 
instead of trying their fortunes in personal and dynastic wars, 
had they in fact been wise and politic princes, the two peoples 
might perhaps have been welded into a self-consistent state, 
under monarchical government, united by a national feeling 
when opposed to Egypt, Asia, or the west. But in this the 
Macedonians signally failed. They were not able even to prevent 
the invasion of the Gauls; and even after 262, when Antigonus 
had established his ascendency, and none disputed his throne, 
Greece remained divided and at war, Sparta, the Achaean 
League, the Aetolians, and Macedon all playing their part, and 
all alike falling easy victims to Rome. The Macedonians by 
their victories, so far from uniting Greece, had added one more, 
and that the most disturbing, element to an already distracted 
country.^ 

But everything was not dark even in this disordered age. In 
spite of the growth in material prosperity of Alexandria and 
other cities of the East, and the efforts of the Ptolemies and the 

^ To give a particular example: wlien Democliares left Athens rather than join 
in the fulsome flattery of Demetrius, he could only retreat to the court of another 
monarch (Lysimachus). 

And, as an example of the instability of the times (an extreme one), between 
303 and 290 Gorcyra was successively in the hands of Cleonymus of Sparta (then 
on an expedition to Italy), Demetrius Poliorcetes, Cassander, Agathocles of Syra- 
cuse, Pyrrhus, and again Demetrius. 

^ It should be emphasized that the idea of the unity of the Greek world was not 
new, as is sometimes asserted (cf. above, pp. 565 ff-)- Ephorus wrote ^ Uni- 

versal History of Greece (c. 350), what was novel was his systematic attempt to mclude 
every Greek state and the whole of history from the earliest times to his own day; 
it was not novel to write as a Greek instead of as an Athenian or a Spartan. Apart 
from Herodotus, both Thucydides and Xenophon had written 'KUTp'Cfca, not 
Mm/cd nor AoKcoviKd, and as Greeks not Athenians; and thh was true of most 
historians other than local antiquarians. Theopompus’ Phihppica, on the other 
hand, does mark a new epoch: he names his history from a man, not a ^ople, 
and that a man who dominated not only his own country’s but aU Greek ^to^ 
of his time. (What Alexander did was to include non-Greela as well as Greeks 
in his world-order; only Herodotus had anticipated him in this.) 
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Seleucids, Athens remained the centre of culture: sedulously 
cultivated and extravagantly flattered by all. That indeed was 
more on account of her past; but the present still held its own. 
343-293 Menander, greatest of writers of polite comedy, would not live 
anywhere but in Athens in spite of Ptolemy’s temptations; Epi- 
306 curus returned and set up his school there, the Peripatetics 
stayed, and Zeno, the stranger from Cyprus, perhaps the best 
300 man of his age, came to Athens to teach the new ethics and lived 
there in spite of his friendship with Antigonus; Philochorus, the 
345-262 last of the classical historians, worked there all his life. Athens 
was as inevitably the home of such men as she had been of, 
Plato and Aristotle. But by the middle of the century her 
creative activity is over; as a university town, indeed, as a quiet 
and cultured place, she was to survive for many centuries, but 
living on her past, praising herself and being praised by others 
for all that she had once been. 

Other states (as Rome) have left an equal or a greater name; 
others (as France) make a similar appeal to the emotions— her 
boasts {mke des arts, des lots, des arms) do not offend. But no 
other has had such lovers as Athens, not only among her own 
citizens — blind lovers if you will, for her faults and follies should 
be plain to every eye; and at no time is this love more notable 
than in her last period of struggle, when her mistakes were so 
much greater and were followed by so much deeper degrada- 
tion, when nevertheless Menander refused the invitation of 
Alexandria, and Zeno, tlie Cypriote and friend of Macedon, 
that of Pella. And it is her greatest tribute that the two men 
who, perhaps, loved her best, were those who saw her faults 
most clearly — Socrates and Plato. 

ni. THE HELLENISTIC MONARCHIES 

The vitality of Greece was even more vigorously, if less finely, 
shown in the newly conquered provinces of the East. The old 
I Persia had been destroyed (she had indeed shown few signs of 
vitality in the previous century and a half), as had the old 
Greece. A new Graeco-Persian state was to be formed. It had 
been from the beginning the policy of Alexander the Great to 
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found, cities everywhere in his empire, not only on the Greek 
model, but as far as possible inhabited by Greeks and Mace- 
donians; the policy was continued by his successors, especially 
by the Seleucids in Asia. There are said to have been seventy 
Alexandrias founded (we know the sites of twenty-seven) ; the 
successors, when they assumed the title of king, also founded 
cities after their own names, or their queens’ ; there were several 
Antiochs, that on the Orontes in north Syria being Antiochus I’s 
new capital, when it was necessary to move his centre farther 
west and to the Mediterranean area, several called Ptolemais, 
in Egypt and new ports on the Red Sea when the overseas route 
to India was in use, others where the Ptolemies held sway in 
the Levant; several Apameas cifter Seleucus’ first wife, Laodiceas 
after his second, Arsinoe and Berenice after the Ptolemies’ 
queens, and so forth. After the same pattern, but founded with 
a different purpose because in an area already Greek, were 
Thessalonica ’ and Cassandreia in Macedon, Lysimacheia in 
Thrace, and Nicaea on the Propontis, Demetrias in Thessaly 
on the Gulf of Pagasae foxmded by Demetrius I and destined 
to be the most important trading and naval centre of Macedonia 
and their strongest fortress in northern Greece. Some of the 
earliest of the cities were soon very populous, and have since 
retained their importance — ^Alexandria in Egypt, Antioch, 
Laodicea, Nicaea, Thessalonica. 

There were scores of such cities; some 275 names are known; 
80 of these in Asia Minor, 80 more in Syria and Palestine; a 
number along the middle and lower Euphrates, and rotmd the 
Persian plateau; 19 in Bactria, 27 in India, ii on the coast of 
Africa from Suez to Somaliland.^ Some were entirely new 
foundations, as Alexandria and Antioch, others were old cities 
now refounded, as Ptolemais-Ake (Acre in Palestine), Scytho- 
polis-Bethshan (south of Galilee), Antioch-Tarsus, Antioch- 
Edessa; in other cases eastern cities received a Greek dement 
and were remodelled, though never more than half-heUenized, 
as Tyre, Damascus, Babylon. Where a new city, or large 
of one, was built, it was laid out afrer the Greek pattern, with 
I See Cary, A Histmy of the Greek World, 3 ^ 1 ^ B.a 
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a central square as market-place and site of official buildings, 
with temples, theatres, above all gymnasia and palaestrae; for 
the Greek way of life, as well as Greek architecture and culture, 
was to be introduced to the East. The constitution too was 
Greek: assembly of citizens, elective BoulS, dicasteries, even 
phylae and denies;* these indeed often not very important, for 
the cities were part of a territorial monarchy, especially when 
the monarch himself, as at Alexandria, lived in the city and the 
court overshadowed the citizens. What was more important 
was the introduction of Greek law and social institutions. Char- 
acteristic was the fact that, at least at first, not all inhabitants 
were ‘citizens’, but only the Greek and Macedonian settlers and 
their descendants. In Alexandria, particularly, which grew very 
rapidly by immigration from surrounding lands, the large 
Jewish and Egyptian populations did not possess citizen status 
(i.e. burgher status; they were all alike subjects of Ptolemy, as 
were the Greeks) . The old Greek cities in the areas conquered 
by Alexander (these on the west coast of Asia Minor, the adja- 
cent islands, and Cyprus) had been treated by him as indepen- 
dent states, allied to him, members of the Hellenic League. 
They retained at least a nominal independence under his suc- 
cessors: they were not subject to provincial governors; their 
territory was defined, their laws respected; they paid no taxes 
to the central government, but only, in case of need, ‘contribu- 
tions’ to their ally the king. The new foundations were not 
independent states, but ‘free towns’ within the kingdom; the 
surrounding land was given to the settlers for their cultivation, 
but they were taxed by the satrap of the province in the name 
of the king. 

It had been Alexander’s intention to obtain a fusion of the 
Greeks and Macedonians with all the native peoples of his 
empire; and this was successfully carried out over a large area 
by the Seleucids. For this a common culture and a common 
language was necessary, and they must be Greek. Hence the 
welcome given to all immigrant Greeks, and the foundation of 
so many towns so carefully arranged after the Greek fashion; 

* Sec above, pp. 547, 554-5, 611. 
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for it was by now the mark of Greek civilization (as it had never 
been of their social structure) that it was urban, in contrast to 
the more backward Greeks such as the Aetolians, to the Epirotes 
and Macedonians, and to the vast majority of the peoples in the 
Persian Empire. The Greek language was Attic Greek, with but 
little modification; the influence of Attic literature was such that 
all the older local dialects, which had been literary as well as 
spoken dialects (in the third century Archimedes, as well as 
Theocritus, wrote in Sicilian Doric), died out; men were to 
learn henceforth only one kind of Greek, the koini^ common to 
all.^ A wholly new type of civilization was thus being intro- 
duced into Asia; and it is not surprising that native settlers in 
the new towns became rapidly hellenized. For there were large 
numbers of non-Greek inhabitants in every one of them; and 
the Greek immigrants must often have married native women; 
but from the use from the beginning of Greek as the official 
language for the whole empire, and as both the official and the 
common language in the towns, and of Greek law and social 
and political institutions in these towns (the former all-im- 
portant, and the political institutions, though of little weight 
if in opposition to the monarchy, yet effective as the instm- 
ments of an active municipal life), it resulted that they re- 
tained their Greek character, and that all the inhabitants were 
hellenized. How thorough was the change can be seen firom 
this particular fact: the Jews of Palestine obstinately resisted 
Hellenism, though Greek towns closely surrounded and in places 
had penetrated their land, and in the second-century struggles 
of the Maccabees against the Seleucids succeeded in asserting 
their independence. But large numbers of Jews had settled in 
Alexandria; they retained their religion, their social institutions, 
their strong racial characteristics unimpaired, but they gave up 
Aramaic for Greek as their spoken language; they translated 
their scriptures from the old Hebrew (now no longer understood 
anywhere except by the learned) into Greek, for themselves, not 
for the sake of Greeks and idolaters,- and it was this Greek 

I The local dialects of modem Greek are all, or practically all, descended hrom 
the koinii not from the old dialects. 
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version of the Old Testament, the Septuagint, not the original 
Hebrew, that was in use in the time of Christ for every thing 
except religious ceremonies, not only among the Jews of the 
dispersion, but in Palestine itself, though men spoke Aramaic; 
many of the later books of the Old Testament (the Apocrypha) 
were written in Greek, and when St. Paul wrote his Epistle to 
the Hebrews he wrote in Greek. Equally, however, it must be 
remembered that where conditions were not ripe for urban 
development, as in the eastern provinces of the empire, and 
where the people remained obstinately and perennially rural, as 
iix Egypt, hellcnization was only partial: in the East it was over- 
whelmed by the resurgence of the native element, in Egypt the 
two elements, Greek and native, failed to combine — there was 
constant and increasing conflict. 

Among the first settlers in the new towns had been, naturally, 
Alexander’s own veteran soldiers, Macedonians and Greeks, 
given land and houses when they were disbanded; also all those 
Greek mercenaries in the Persian service who were willing to 
remain after the overthrow of the Persian dynasty. There were, 
as has already been said, many thousands of them. It had long 
been a common thing for Greeks to seek adventure and a liveli- 
hood in Persia, a few as officials (Greek doctors in particular 
were in demand at Susa) and traders, the mass as soldiers; and 
whenever a satrap or native prince revolted it was inevitable 
that he should enrol Greeks in his forces, often as his principal 
troops. Especially was this true in the fourth century, when the 
frightful disturbances, political and economic, caused by the 
Peloponnesian War had unsettled so many men, and when the 
famous march of the Ten Thousand into the heart of Persia and 
out again had shown to every one, Greek and Asiatic, king and 
rebellious satrap, the value of Greek troops. It is indeed one 
of the marks of the fourth century in Greece, this love of military 
adventure abroad; and there was little in the political conditions 
of the country to stay it. The professional soldier, well disci- 
plined in the field, but pugnacious and ill-disciplined at home 
when his campaigns were over, brave and boastful, willing to 
serve any prince or satrap but loyal to him so long as the condi- 
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tions of service were as loyally observedj became a common figure 
in the Greek world. And not only ordinary and obscure men, 
but some who had become famous as commanders in their owm 
country took service abroad, as Agesilaus the old king of Sparta 
after the Theban victories, and the Athenians Iphicrates and 
Chabrias, in the intervals when Athens did not need them; 
much like the many men who served in foreign armies in the 
wars of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. It was indeed 
part of the weakness of Greece in her struggle with Macedon, 
this dispersal of energy and interest.^ 

So Alexander found many such men in Asia, and incorporated 
most of them in his new cities; while in the wake of his victories 
very large numbers of Greeks, used to the idea of foreign service, 
alive to all the possibilities of the new world, and in despair of 
the future in Greece itself, emigrated to Asia, as soldiers, traders, 
officials, men of letters, scientists. There was a great increase 
in the Greek population, and in the population of western Asia 
and Egypt as a whole; comparable on its scale with the emigra- 
tion to North and South America from Europe in the nineteenth 
century.^ It was a new era of colonization. Its intensive period 
was the reigns of Seleucus I and his son Antiochus, when, 
realizing that they were politically cut off for good from Macedon 
and Greece, and determined not to let the Macedonian and 
Greek element already in Asia be overwhelmed by the native 

* The careers of Iphicrates and Chabrias are especially significant, for they were 
loyal to Athens, and returned when summoned back; but the small state was become 
too narrow a world, especially for its most active citizens, as poets, artists, actors, 
and scientists had long shown. An Athenian (or Spartan) empire could have 
retained an undivided loyalty. It is this that it is perhaps curious that Plato and 
Aristotle (whose own schools were cosmopolitan enough) did not see, that the small 
state could not satisfy all, that there were advantages as well as disadvantages in 
the larger empire. Those whom the small state did not satisfy tended to lose all 
loyalty to a state, and became citizens of the world, for good or evil: the world- 
empire of Alexander was the outward expression of such desires, and was in this 
the direct forerunner of Rome. 

As might have been expected, in the new Greek cities, especially in Ale xandr ia, 
it was the non-state religions, like the Orphic and Eleusinian mysten^ (see above, 
pp. 584 ff.), which flourished. 

a Xhe increase of the population was due, as usual, to the application of greater 
skill in production in naturally productive regions. It would have been of abundant 
interest if we had statistics, even the roughest, to illustrate the increase. 
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population (which would have meant that both the army and 
the administration would have very soon become orientalized 
even if the dynasty had survived), with remarkably consistent 
purpose they secured by their numerous foundations a Greek 
element which was sufficiently strong, both to be itself lasting and 
to hellenizc the whole of the kingdom. For, given the proper con- 
ditions, physical and cultural, the Greeks were ideal colonizers, 
flexible and sociable, yet tenacious of their own customs and 
institutions; individually tolerant of and interested in strangers 
and with no social exclusiveness, as a people convinced of the 
superiority of their own way of life; aware that they were the 
promoters and guardians of civilization, and anxious guar- 
dians at that." So to a new country they transplanted all their 
institutions, and, as far as possible, preserved them, yet mixed 
with the native inhabitants, who, if themselves adaptable and 
less advanced in culture, less settled, were readily absorbed; 
while at the same time they in their turn gave much to the 
Greeks, especially religious ideas and practices, so that the later 
stages of Greek philosophy as well as of Greek religion were very 
different from the earlier, and the way was prepared for the 
union in Christianity of an eastern religion and western meta- 
physics. 

There were, then, Greek settlements wherever Alexander had 
been, as far north as the Syr Daria, as far east as Afghanistan 
and the Indus, as far south as the southern part of the Red Sea; 
Khodjend was an Alexandria, so were Kabul (or a site near it), 
Kandahar, and Herat; there were places with such Greek names 
as Ghalcis, Larissa, and Aretliusa on the Persian Gulf; in Meso- 
potamia Seleuceia supplanted Babylon as the capital city, and 
Babylon only recovered her prosperity in the second century by 

* We may note here a particular weakness of the Greeks — their complete in- 
difference to foreign languages, and hence to such foreign literature as existed. 
Even in the time of the Roman Empire, very few learnt Latin, and Latin literature 
was ignored. Dionysius of Halicarnassus, who lived in Rome in the age of Augustus 
and wrote a Roman history, says nothing of C4iccro in his treatises on oratory; and 
Plutarch, for all his admiration for Rome and his learning, and though he lived 
there for years, confesses he learnt Latin late and with difficulty and no great 
success. Even the Septuagint, the Greek translation of the Hebrew scriptures, was 
all but unknown to pagan writers. 
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being half-hellenized, receiving a Greek constitution, with 
strategoi and epistatai, Greek laws, and a Greek g\Tnnasium, 
with the regular ag 6 nes\ and Greek as a second language to 
Babylonian- In the East, indeed, Greek was not to survive; India 
was soon politically free, though Greek influence can be seen 
in early Buddhist art; in Bactria, Sogdiana, and Arachosia, the 
native element drowned the foreign — we can trace the gradual 
change in the coinage of Bactria, at first good Greek with the 
Alexander types, then debased Greek in imitation of the old, 
still with Greek inscriptions, then barbaric imitations by the 
first century b.g., with meaningless marks copied from the old 
inscriptions by men who no longer understood them. By the 
end of the second century, .too, the Parthians had mastered 
the uplands of Persia and Media, and then descended into the 
valleys of the Tigris and Euphrates, where they met and de- 
feated the arms of Rome. All this was permanently lost to the 
Greeks; neither Rome nor Byzantium extended the boundaries 
of western civilization beyond the Euphrates. But west of that 
the Greek settlements were more numerous and heUenization 
more thorough; Asia Minor (except Armenia and perhaps Pon- 
tus) and Syria were now Greek lands; hemming in the Jewish 
pocket of Palestine were Greek or semi-Greek settlements on 
the coast, and Greek cities (the Dodecapolis of St. Luke) roimd 
the Sea of Galilee and to the east of Jordan as far as the desert 
and the nomad Arabs; at Gadara, high above Galilee, not 25 
miles from Nazareth, are the considerable remains of two Greek 
theatres (looking lost and out of place now in that long mis- 
governed land) ; it was the home of Philodemus the Epicurean, 
later of Meleager, most pagan of poets, of the first century b.g. 
(he called it the Syrian Athens) : Bethshan was now Scythopolis, 
Rabbath Ammon was Philadelphia (after Ptolemy II); there 
were Dion and Pella in Gilead as in Macedonia. Then came 
Egypt, with its Greek and native populations, who seldom 
mingled and who kept their customs and institutions apart, 
neither absorbing the other. ^ Throughout all these lands there 

I The differences in degree of heUenization of the several lands were due to 
differences (i) of intensity of Greek settlonent, (2) of climate and scenery (Egypt 
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was by the end of the second century (except for Aramaic and 
the native Egyptian) one culture and one language, common to 
that of the old Greek lands. So it long remained. From this 
time a ‘Greek’ might come from anywhere, from Sicily to Syria- 
in the century between about a.d. 80 and 180 there lived some 
famous men — Plutarch from the small and ancient town of 
Chaeroncia in Boeotia, Galen the physician from Pergamum, 
Ptolemy the astronomer and geographer from Alexandria, 
Apollodorus the architect of Trajan’s column in Rome from 
Damascus, Lucian from Samosata on the banks of the Euphrates 
— all of them Greeks. Hellas had long ceased to be a geographi- 
cal name; but hitherto it had meant at least all Greek com- 
munities; now it came to mean the mass of men possessed of 
Greek culture, brought up as Greeks, not necessarily whole 
communities, and in Asia often not so. Egypt retained its Greek 
culture till the conquest by the Arabs in the seventh century 
A.D., when the Alexandrian library was burnt; Asia Minor was 
Greek till the tenth century, when the Seljuk Turks conquered 
the greater part. After that only Greece proper and the old 
homes of the Greeks in Asia Minor retained their character — on 

and Mesopotamia and, in another way, the eastern provinces are very different 
from Greece, Asia Minor and Syria in many parts like it — especially to take one 
instance, Antioch and its surroundings) , (3) of degree in the political and cultural 
development already existing; in ISgypt the Greeks were up against a civilization 
much older than theirs and institutions as settled and as complex; their own were 
not inferior and they had more energy — they introduced for example improved 
methods of agriculture, new ideas in financial administration; but they could not 
overcome the Egyptian tenacity; they flourished in Egypt, but side by side with the 
Egyptians, not one with them. In Asia Minor the vast mass of the population was 
primitive and simple; the Greeks were their superiors in culture in virtually every 
way, and they were, sooner or later, hellenized. Contrast the position in Greece: 
there the differences between Greek and Macedonian, obliterated elsewhere, were 
emphasized by the military conflict, in which the former were vanquished, the 
latter victor. But the latter were, as a people, in a much earlier stage of culture, 
and as well less gifted; and a primitive people cannot rule a civilized one. They can 
conquer them, and if the conquest is effective and lasting, either destroy the civiliza- 
tion or be absorbed by it, strengthening it as likely as not by the infusion of new 
blood. The Macedonian conquest (partly through the obstinacy of Greek resistance, 
partly indeed through their own forbearance, their admiration for Greek culture, 
and their consequent desire to lead Greece, to he recognized as Greeks themselves, 
rather than conquer it) was ineffective; hence the continual weakness and disunion 
and the easy victory of Rome, 
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the southern shores of the Black Sea, on the Bosporus and Pro- 
pontis, the western coasts, the adjacent islands, and in Cyprus. 
There they kept their hold through all \icissitudes of fortune 
but the most recent; and even in the interior of Asia Minor, in 
little-known districts of Cappadocia, cut off from all men of their 
language and culture, there were villages which preserved the 
Greek tongue and religion till that last disaster. So thoroughly 
had the hellenization of Asia Minor been carried out. 

In the unsettled, rapidly changing, violent, almost fantastic 
world of the Hellenistic monarchies of the third century b.c., 
the creative energy of the people in science, literature, and art 
did not die, and in science in particular received a powerful 
stimulus from the explorations of Alexander. It was active in 
Athens, as we have seen, in the first half of the century, in 
Rhodes and Cos, old Greek states continuing their activities in 
a new world, in Sicily, and above all in Alexandria. Egypt, 
through its geographical position, was freer from military dis- 
turbance than the rest of the Greek world, and, though often at 
war, was generally fighting in the land of others. Helped by 
this, and by the great ability of the early Ptolemies, it sooner 
reaped the benefit of a settled government and society. Ptolemy I , 
himself a man of culture, founded the Museum, ‘the Shrine of 
the Muses^ and welcomed with honours and material rewards 
all the scholars and scientists who would come. The first state 
library was instituted; copies of the works of all Greek authors 
were collected, and, for the first time, scientifically edited — ^most 
of the medieval manuscripts that we possess derive ultimately 
from these editions. In the reign of the second Ptolemy in 
particular a brilliant band of poets, scholars, and scientists 
collected at his court — they were, so to speak, members of his 
court, directly encouraged by him. The large number of frag- 
ments of papyrus manuscripts found in Egypt, even in distant 
and not important settlements^ shows how widespread was the 
reading of the classical authors. In science the principal work 
was done in mathematics, astronomy, geography, anatomy and 
medicine, and in mechanics; there was great advance in know- 
ledge in all these. It is characteristic, however, that philosophy 
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never found a home in any of the royal courts, neither meta- 
physics such as had flourished in the fourth century nor the 
ethical propagandist philosophy of the Stoics and the Epi- 
cureans in the third; that remained true to Athens. So did 
comedy; Menander refused all invitations to Alexandria- and 
his numerous contemporaries and successors all lived in Afliens 
as though for the comedy of manners as much as for the old 
political comedy (and this in part survived into the third cen- 
tury) a fresher air than could be breathed in Egypt were a 
necessity. And great as was the work done in Egypt in scholar- 
ship and science and excellent as are the learned poets, yet it is 
probably significant that the two greatest men of the third 
century, the only ones who can claim to rank with the men of 
the previous age, Theocritus and Archimedes, both belonged to 
Sicily, where the old forms and institutions of the Greek state 
still flourished in independence. 

The Greek settlers also showed great skill in the practical 
application of science, greater indeed than there is evidence for 
at other periods of Greek history. Here, for Egypt, we have the 
evidence in numerous documents. The old irrigation system of 
the Nile had been long neglected, ever since the decline of a 
strong central government in the ninth century; the Persians 
had done little (what would the Athenians have done if they 
had been victorious in 458?) ; the canals were choked, and agri- 
culture had declined. Greek engineers, under the direct orders 
of the first Ptolemies and their ministers, reconstructed the whole 
system; then on the land won for cultivation introduced new 
methods of work, and practically a new industry — ^the vine 
and the olive, and new and improved strains of sheep and 
cattle, of wheat, fruit, and vegetables. It would have been of 
the greatest interest had we known the scientific work which 
lay behind this; and as well, if we could compare the work 
done in Egypt with that done in Asia at the same time, and 
in old Greece in the earlier centuries. But Egypt alone gives 
us the evidence. 

There were two political changes caused by Alexander’s con- 
quests which were destined to be lasting and to have a deep 
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influence on the future history of Europe — ^the territorial state 
and the monarchy. By a territorial state is meant one of so 
wide an area that its government cannot be carried on by all 
the citizens (whether of an oligarchy or a democracy) personally^ 
but must of necessity be delegated— to an autocrat or to elected 
representatives of the citizens. In practice, also, most of such 
states will comprise many different elements of population, more 
or less united by common lule and accustomed to union. For 
representative government two factors are essential — a sense of 
unity in the different parts such that the delegates feel not only 
that they represent each his own constituency, but that they 
form part of a single body, the coimcil of the realm; and a 
determination by every part to take its share in the government. 
In the new states formed by the successors of Alexander, Mace- 
donia, Egypt, and the Seleucid Empire, in the first, the first of 
these factors was missing (for the old Greek states still had no 
feeling of unity either with Macedon or with one another — even 
for those who believed in it, the Hellenic League was a league 
of states, not a single state), in the other two unity had long 
been there, but all feeling for self-government was lacking; the 
native inhabitants had it not at aU, and the new Greek settlers 
had it in a form (now found only in the municipal ^autonomy* 
of the new towns) quite unsuitable to the administration of an 
empire. Autocracy was therefore inevitable; and the old Mace- 
donian kingship, though itself of a national character and an 
office dependent on the support of a council of nobles and of the 
body of citizens represented by the army (like the old Homeric 
kingship) , was easily adapted to the new conditions. Greece had 
indeed long been used to monarchy in the East, as a thing 
foreign and alien to their ideas; but now the East itself was 
largely Greek, and the government in Greek hands. Hence 
monarchy was adopted by Greek, that is, European opinion; 
and Rome, though there was a period after her conquest of the 
East during which the republican idea struggled in vain for 
survival, was forced to adopt it in her turn, and through her it 
descended to medieval and modem Europe. The monarchy 
was a true autocracy: that is, the autocrat governed with the 
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help of a civil service appointed by himself, not of a council of 
nobles who were members by right of birth. The state was pre- 
served by a common system of administration for its various 
provinces, centralized in the capital, and by good communica- 
tions, made possible by roads, built by the government, through- 
out the Empire; in both the Seleucids were the heirs of Darius 
and the predecessors of Rome. ’ 

The current of thought amongst the Greeks themselves helped 
this development. There had always been quiet and sensible 
men (some of them thinkers, some not), who took but little part 
in the turbulent public life of their country; and now that, with 
the violent oscillations of power of the years 320-260 b.o., public 
life, in Athens and elsewhere, became less and less decent, and 
affairs were generally in the hands of politicians either unthink- 
ing and reckless or servilely flattering, men withdrew from it 
more and more; and not in order to take part with any fresh 
vigour in trade and industry (unless they migrated), for the 
centre of these activities had shifted eastwards, to Rhodes, 
Alexandria, and Antioch; but rather to that contemplative life 
already signalled both by Plato (who, however, was himself 
ready, quixotically, to help in affairs when he thought he could 
be of use) and by Aristotle as the best possible for intelligent men. 
Plato and Aristotle indeed (men of a different calibre and be- 
longing to a more vigorous age) had meant by the contemplative 
life one informed by the most active philosophical and scientific 
research; the new philosophies of Zeno and Epicurus were, 
scientifically, inactive. They each adopted a theory, of physics 
and cosmogony, regarded as suitable to his system of ethics; but 
they adopted it as, practically, a dogma: a dogma indeed based 
(they thought) on reason and not on revelation, but none the 
less adopted as whole and self-sufficient, not as the basis for 
further research. It was ethics which interested them, and 
practical ethics; hence it too tended to become fixed, dogmatic. 
It was taught as a way of life, not discussed as a problem of 
philosophy. And both, the Stoic and the Epicurean said to 
willing hearers, ‘Look after your own soul; leave the world and 
its government to others’, the Epicurean as to sensible men, for 
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the comfort of their souls, the Stoic for a stem discipline, in 
direct descent from the great Socrates. It was altogether an 
unworldly religion; it was the individual soul that mattered, 
not the state nor man’s relation to the state; and all externals, 
wealth, power, position were unimportant, but the soul must 
be free. An Epicurean indeed had no objection to wealth; to 
the Stoic it was a matter of indifference; there was only one 
body of men, one sect, the Cynics (likewise descended from 
Socrates), who held that external goods were a positive harm 
to man, and who were tme preachers, going out into the high- 
ways, living with the poor and miserable, in rags and dirt. 
Their logical attitude brought the Cynics a few -followers; but 
most men fell in with the greater dignity of the other schools. 
All alike agreed to leave government to others, that is, to the 
monarch. Further: Plato, despairing of the foolish oligarchies 
and democracies which he knew, had dreamed of the philosopher 
king (he knew it was easier to put an end to a bad king than a 
bad multitude; he hoped it would be easier to train a good one 
than it ever would be to discipline the many); Aristotle had 
admitted, in theory, that, just as aristocracy was the best form 
of government because only the minority in any state had suffi- 
cient merit, so if one man’s merit exceeded that of all the others, 
logically he should rule, as monarch; the character and the 
dazzling career of Alexander had seemed to many to put Aris- 
totle’s theory into practice. The Cynics were true anarchists; 
to the Epicurean one form of state was as good as another pro- 
vided it afforded him protection to live his own life; to the Stoic, 
virtue meant virtuous action in whatever position in life a man 
might be. It was ultimately a matter of indifference to the 
individual what his position was, rich or poor, free or slave; a 
slave must do his duty, and a king his. But if you are a king, 
you have your duty — ^you have no virtue unless you do it. Hence 
it is easy to see how the Stoics, in the circumstances of the time 
and with Plato and Aristotle behind them, adopted the idea 
of the wise and virtuous prince; how Antigonus Gonatas, the 
best of the princes, was the trusted friend of Zeno. This part 
of their theory— the monarch and his duty— civic obligation— 

3 ^ 
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was that which appealed most to the Roman; the proconsul or 
Emperor, ruling as duty called liim, the conscientious servant of 
mankind; in practice a paradoxical reversal of the theory that 
a man’s first duty was to his own soul. 

With the monarchy went, though not everywhere nor at all 
times, the deification of the monarch. What exactly this meant 
to the various peoples subject to Alexander and his successors 
it is diflficult for us to understand or to express. In Egypt the 
Pharaoh had always been a god in his lifetime, one with Osiris, 
as all Egyptians hoped to be after their death; there to his 
Egyptian subjects Alexander was a god from the moment of his 
recognition as Pharaoh. There, too, was the first oracle which 
proclaimed, or was later said to have proclaimed him to the 
Greek world, as a god, the son not of Philip but of Zeus. To the 
Persians and the Semitic peoples, with their monotheistic and 
more spiritual conceptions, the kings had never been gods, but 
the inspired representatives of their deity on earth. In Macedon 
the old idea, of the kings as nothing more than members of a 
particular family chosen by the army to rule, stubbornly pre- 
vailed. But in the Greek states deification was common, though 
by no means universal; and as it was the Greek idea that ulti- 
mately was adopted by Rome, it is the most important. What 
did it mean in theory and in practice? The official Greek 
religion, from the time of Homer, had always been genial, non- 
moral, and non-spiritual; the worship of the gods was hardly 
concerned with human right and wrong, and the barrier be- 
tween gods and men, definite enough in some ways, was yet 
often crossed; it was common in sculpture and painting to 
represent gods and men together, in similar forms; and when 
modern scholars have disputed whether a statue was of a god 
or man, it has generally been an idle discussion; it might easily 
be either, and that is what is significant. Nor was the number of 
gods limited; Heracles had been as a man upon earth, only with 
extraordinary, ‘god-like’ physical and mental powers, rather 
than with moral or spiritual gifts; the legend was therefore that 
he was a ‘hero’ or demi-god, son of Zeus, not of his human 
father, and that after his death he had been regularly adopted 
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as one of the Olympians; that is to say, altars and temples could 
be erected to him, sacrifices made, ceremonies (festivals and 
athletic contests generally) held in his name. Later, men who 
were sent out as nominal founders of new states during the great 
colonial expansion were regularly worshipped as ‘heroes’ after 
their death, with altars and ceremonies. Naturally this did not 
imply any thought or feeling that these founders had been other 
than human; it was an honour paid to men by- the state, in 
this case not even in recognition of any special merit, but ex 
officio as it were; a permanent recognition of the connexion be- 
tween the new state and the old from which the citizens had 
come. So when Amphipolis, soon after its foundation, seceded 
from Athens under the influence of Brasidas,* she threw over 
Habron, the Athenian founder, and adopted Brasidas after his 
death, and instituted ceremonies in his honour; here you have 
the official, customary honour, but paid to a man in respect of 
his own pre-eminent virtues, and also a way of stating the per- 
manent severance from Athens. There is clearly nothing incon- 
sistent with this in proclaiming a man during his lifetime as a 
god; so was Lysander proclaimed® by some Samian oligarchs, 
in gratitude, flattery, or expectation of favours to come; we do 
not know of another case between Lysander and Alexander; 
but, though it raised a man above his fellows, it involved no 
new theologiczd ideas (though it often implied a weakei^g of 
faith in the old gods; as in the hymn addressed by Athenians to 
Demetrius at the celebration of the Eleusinian mysteries in 
290 B.C.: 

The greatest of the gods and friendliest 
Are here with us. 

For -with Demeter cometh, timely guest, 

Demetrius. 

The ancient mysteries of the Maiden she 
Cometh to grace, 

He boon and beauteous, as a god should be. 
Light-laughing face. 


* Sec above, p. 706. 


* See above, p. 589. 
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The other gods are far away somewhere, 

Or cannot hear, 

Or are not, or for men have no concern: 

Thy form we see, 

A living god, not wood or stone, and turn 
Dear God, to thee.) ‘ 

Because, however, it raised a man above his fellows, the honour 
would not be given by a state to one of its citizens. Aristotle had 
said that if there existed in a state one man of ability and power 
exceeding that of all the other citizens combined, he could no 
longer be regarded as part of the state; he would be above the 
rest, as a god among men; and it would be as useless to devise 
a constitution where such a man existed, as for a state consisting 
of one lion and many rabbits. ‘There could be no laws for such 
men ; they arc themselves a law.’ Whether Aristotle was th inking 
of Alexander in writing this, or (as is more probable) making 
only a theoretical assumption, we do not know; but this was the 
basis on which Alexander, once his pupil, acted when he sent 
his request in 324 to the Greek states — his independent allies— 
to recognize him as a god. His purpose, presumably, was to 
give himself a footing in those states, a proper status, in regard 
to them. And the recognition did not make him their auto- 
cratic ruler; he was still a foreigner, with exceptional power. 
After his death various of the successors (though never Antipater 
and Gassander in Macedonia) recognized his divinity; and when 
some of them, as the Ptolemies (for their Greek subjects) and 
Antigonus and Demetrius, claimed a like divinity for themselves, 
it was a claim partly for a recognized status with the Greek 
cities their ‘allies’, partly to be regarded as Alexander’s tme 
heir. Its political importance was recognized; staunch de- 
fenders of Athenian dignity against Demetrius said ‘to transfer 
to men the honour due to the gods is to dissolve the democracy’. 
Demetrius’ son Antigonus Gonatas never made the claim, nor 
his successors — ^true to the Macedonian tradition; so that after 
all, this deification of men died out in the old Greek lands after 

* Edwyn Bevan^s translation. It is observable that self-respect in defeat was not 
specially common in Greece; rather flattery and desire for revenge. 
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a generation. The Ptolemies kept up the fiction throughout; so 
did the Seleucids, both in Syria and Asia Minor and with their 
Greek allies. It was from them that the Romans borrowed the 
idea, which was later of such importance in the Empire — ^the 
worship throughout of the genius of Augustus and of Rome. ^ 

Alexander had dreamt of a world state in which all the differ- 
ent parts would be fused in a common loyalty. It broke up 
immediately upon his death: Aristotle was right — a state can 
be too large even to hold together. Yet the idea survived and 
proved to be the most fruitful of all his ideas. The Stoics in 
particular furthered it — the conception of the world as a whole, 
the oecumene or inhabited earth, of which every one, Greek or 
barbarian, free or slave, was a part, a citizen: in the old, separate 
state system the distinction between citizen and non-citizen was 
essential (and recognized by a state religion) ; but such religions 
and distinctions meant nothing to them, nor to the Epicureans. 
And now that everywhere the old loyalties to the small states 
of Greece and to Greece as a whole had broken down, and 
nothing had taken their place (for Greece and Macedon formed 
no state, and no Greek felt any spiritual loyalty to Syria or 
Egypt), a man of sense was citizen of the world or nothing. This 
idea also was realized by Rome, and more fully than any other; 
it was recognized and expressed as early as the second century 
B.G. by Polybius, the Greek historian of Romeos conquest of the 
Greek world; and it was later the dominating political concep- 
tion of the Middle Ages, 

Consider now the world into which Christianity was bom. 
Palestine had remained mainly Jewish, even imder such heUeniz- 
ing princes as Herod. But the coast towns. Acre, Jaffa, and 
Gaza, were Greek or half-Greek; east of Jordan as far as the 
desert was Greek; so were Syria to the north and Egypt to the 
south — at least that part of Egypt that communicated with the 
outside world. Especially round the Sea of Galilee was a number 

1 The actual worship of kings as gods probably did not involve a greater cere- 
monial than that of modem courts. The priest of the king was often an important 
personage; but so may be a Court Chamberlain. But to the Greeks (who would 
have regarded a modem court as a mark of servility) such flattery and flunkeyism 
did involve servility. 
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of Greek cities, and traders passed constantly between them and 
the coast through the plain of Esdraelon, close to Nazareth. 
The language of commerce and of ideas was everywhere Greek. 
The Gospels were written in Greek, the only literary language 
known; and as soon as the first apostles, familiar already with 
Greek-speaking people, went outside the narrow limits of Pales- 
tine, they were in part of the Greek, that is, of the European 
world. St. Paul himself was bom in Tarsus, a Greek city. When 
he went first to Antioch, then across Asia Minor to Ephesus, 
then to Thcssalonica, Athens, and Corinth, he was going not to 
foreign countries, but to different parts of one country, to the 
metropolis of the culture which had surrounded him from his 
birth. It was as natural for him to preach in Athens as in Syria; 
for the whole land was culturally one, and familiar with the 
idea of a world-religion, open to all. But it was also, since the 
Roman conquest, politically one; so, as naturally, he passed 
from Greece to Rome. That Christianity took on from the first 
the aspect of a world-religion, and that its direction was towards 
Europe and not towards the East, had only been made possible 
by the conquests of Alexander and the continuance of his work 
by his successors. 


IV. THE END OF CLASSICAL GREECE 

The marvellous vitality of the fourth century, centred mainly 
in Athens, gave an impulse to Greek thought which carried it 
through the third century and to many lands; and the wider 
outlook caused by the opening of a new world in the East might 
have been expected not only to add to it a new and important 
element, but to keep it alive. Yet in fact in the second century 
there was a rapid decline in creative work, in literature, art, 
and science; and from this decline there was no recovery; great 
men of later ages are isolated phenomena. The advance of 
science stopped; even in the practical sciences, medicine, agri- 
culture, and engineering, in which so much had been done in 
the third century, there is little more to record (so true is it 
that practical advance depends on theoretic speculation). 
Pytheas, the explorer of the Atlantic coasts and the North Sea, 
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Nearchus, the discoverer of the sea route to India, had no succes- 
sors (at least not till the Christian era). Even acquired know- 
ledge was lostj Pytheas’ discoveries were doubted in a later time; 
and the average of educated men knew less (of mathematics, for 
example) in the first century a.d. than in the second b.c., and 
what should have been frmtful discoveries or suggestions (as 
Aristarchus anticipation of the Copemican astronomy) came to 
nothing. For the habit of scientific thought, and the impulse to 
further discovery in the realms of knowledge, died. And for 
this inestimable loss in the Greek world, the Romans produced 
no compensating gain in the West. 

With the decline alike of creative thought and knowledge and 
of the older Greek religion (which, if not inspiring, was sane, 
and could be informed with inspired t hinking , as by Aeschylus 
and Plato), there was a widespread growth of superstition, of 
belief in astrology (to foretell the future), in the grossest magic 
(to cure present ills, physical or mental), in mystery-religions 
(for personal salvation and immortality). Quacks and miracle- 
mongers were everywhere, and were readily believed; for the 
Greek impulse to inquire into causes was exhausted. The num- 
bers of those who spoke Greek and were more or less touched by 
Greek thought had increased beyond all expectation; but this 
in itself helped to emphasize the gap between the masses of the 
uneducated and the few educated; a gap hardly observable in 
Greece itself and not observed in the East at the beginning when 
there was still a sharp division between immigrant Greek and 
the native population, who were naturally ignorant; but growing 
ever wider as these Greeks got out of touch with their origins, 
became more settled in their new surroxmdings, and the natives 
became heUenized, Greek-speaking, but not, the great majority 
of them, educated. For this was happening when original 
thought was almost at an end and educated men in consequence 
had ceased to lead; when they no longer led the world they no 
longer either influenced or cared about what the masses felt 
and believed. The Greek-speaking peoples were now divided 
into two groups, with hardly the communication of an idea 
between them. Even their common language became a source 
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of division; for, inevitably, by the first century it had been 
modified, and continued to change, but the uncreative lettered 
men ■went on writing in the language of the third century 
ignoring the changes and the spoken idiom (and so continued 
more and more stiffly and labouring, throughout the Byzantine 
Age, till the capture of Constantinople by the Turks) ; the only 
literature written in the common language of the time is the 
New Testament. This conservatism was in part due to the 
intense love felt by the Greeks for their language and their 
care for it; they must preserve it from barbarisms, the product of 
ignorance; but it was fatal, for in the result the gap between the 
two idioms widened, the spoken was impoverished because never 
enriched by individual genius, the literary dried up, and such 
learning and letters as later ages produced was yet more effec- 
tively hidden from the masses of men. 

What was the cause of the sudden and rapid decline in the 
creative vitality of the Greeks? In part, the many wars (of the 
fifth and fourth as of the third centuries), the destruction of 
life and the material and moral loss, must have directly contri- 
buted. But that was not all. Every man, even the most secluded 
scholar, the most individual artist, if he is to work his best, must 
live in a congenial society; and in that society there must exist 
links between art and science and their various branches, and 
between them and other human activities, public life, trade, 
manufacture, agriculture, pleasure-seeking. The Greeks of the 
sixth to the fourth century had enjoyed such a society in a greater 
degree perhaps than any other civilized people; even the great 
critics, such as Plato, were more at home in their surroundings 
than other men of similar temperament and equal genius have 
been. And to a greater degree than others the Greeks were in 
need of it, of the right political and social background; for they 
were peculiarly a politically and socially minded people. Their 
art and literature were exceptionally communal; individual 
enough in its conception and execution of course, as it must be, 
but unusually dependent on the community for its production.' 

* Science and philosophy were more isolated, their professors more of a separate 
group. So that The Clouds of Aristophanes in which he makes fun of them, is the 
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(Hence Aristotle could defend democracy — or rather that form 
of it which was regarded in Greece as limited, as the barest 
minimum, but would be for us extreme, where the mass of 
citizens met only to elect magistrates and decide certain ques- 
tions such as peace and war, and did not form, as at Athens, the 
supreme executive and deliberative body — he could defend it 
on the ground that the many, regarded not individually but 
collectively, may have a greater intelligence than the few, each 
man having his share of intelligence, and when they meet to- 
gether they become as one man: 'hence the many when forming 
an audience are better judges than a single man of music and 
poetry; for some understand one part, and some another, and 
among them, they understand the whole.’) ^ Such a society as 
best fitted the Greeks disappeared in the course of the third 
century, and none took its place. In Greece itself, in other cir- 
cumstances, Greeks and Macedonians might have combined to 
form a right society; but the traditions of the Greek state were 
too strong and Macedon was too rude to overcome them.^ It 
might have been better for both peoples had there taken place 
nothing but a military conquest by Macedon, and an infusion 
of new blood into Greece. But that was not what happened. 

Moreover, both peoples were being continually drained of 
their active and energetic elements to supply the needs of Asia. 
There was a weakening of society as a whole, and no recovery 
of material prosperity. In Asia and Egypt there was plenty of 
prosperity, and the Greek settlers did their utmost in the new 
cities to reproduce the old type of society. But the essential 

least successful of his pictures of contemporary Athens; he was dealing with that 
activity with which his audience was least familiar, and for once takes the side 
of the heavy-handed majority against the few. Sympathy is wanting, as in no other 

of his plays. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

I Another simile of Aristotle’s in this passage {Politics^ iii. 1 1) illummes the 
essential equality of the Greeks; ‘just as a feast to which many contribute is better 
than one provided out of a single purse’. No individual should be wealthy ^ough 
to give a good dinner to a number of friends — ^how different from the Persian, the 

Hellenistic, and the Roman Age. ^ 

a Philip V, in 2 1 7 B.c. on the morrow of the Social War, enjoyed such popularity 
in the greater part of Greece that he nearly became a national leader gainst 
Rome; he noight have done so in easier corwiitions, and had he himself been a 
better man. 
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element, the congenial soil, was lacking; and the Greeks were 
too dispersed. Not that there is anything in autocracy in itself 
inimical to art and science; on the contrary, the concentration of 
wealth and power can be a valuable aid, and most of the Hellen- 
istic monarchs sought to make it so. But these large states did 
not suit the Greeks; at least not their intellectual development. 
For to them 

a state is not merely a sharing in a common territory, does not exist 
only for the prevention of crime and the exchange of commodities. 
These arc conditions without which a state cannot exist, but they 
do not constitute a state; what constitutes a state is sharing in the 
good life Ijy families and groups of families, for the sake of a perfect 
and self-sufficing life.' Such a community can only be established 
among those who live in the same place and intermarry. Hence 
arise in states family connexions, brotherhoods, common religious 
rights, amusements which draw men together. They are created 
by friendship, friendship being the motive that makes men live 
together. But the object of the state is not mere living together, but 
the good and perfect life and without the state such life is impossible.^ 

A well-ordered empire then is not a state; it might theoretically 
be a combination of states, for the sake of preserving peace 
between them, ‘for the prevention of crime and the exchange of 
commodities’, but is not in itself one. And the Hellenistic 
monarchies were far from being of this kind, but, necessarily, 
centralized kingdoms; and though in the new cities the Greeks 
established ‘the family connexions, brotherhoods, religious cere- 
monies, and amusements which draw men together’, they could 
not, as part of a large kingdom which they themselves were 
helping to govern, and in the presence of powerful monarchs 
and their courts, do more and create states each with its indi- 
vidual ‘good life’ as its purpose. The result was a failure of 
active thought; science and art were out of harmony with the 
social and political conditions of the age; and in the conflict 
the latter won. 

* The Stoics and the Epicureans both adopted this ideal of self-sufficiency, but 
for the individual, not the state; a characteristic difference between the philosophical 
outlooks of the fourth and the third centuries. 

» Aristotle, Politics, iii. g. 
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The general nnsettlement of society caused by the many wars 
and by the shifting of political power and of economic acti\ity 
from Greece to the East^ the fact that at the same time this 
power and this activity were only made possible and kept in 
being by a continual emigration of men from Greece, the im- 
possibility of establishing in the new centres the kind of political 
society which suited the Greek temperament, and above all the 
great dispersion of the Greeks which would of itself have 
destroyed the old societies and made it difficult to establish new 
ones to the Greek pattern — ^it all had two results of primary im- 
portance for the subsequent history of Europe; the spread of the 
Greek culture and language over the East and the practical 
cessation of original and creative work. 

The effect of the former can be estimated, not that of the 
latter; for we do not know what the Greeks might have done 
in other conditions, had Philip’s aim, say, been military \dctory 
over Greece only, or Alexander’s the conquest but not the 
hellenization of the East. There was no sign in the fourth cen- 
tury of any failure in their vitality, no diiniriing of their aston- 
ishing powers; we cannot tell what would have been the subse- 
quent history of Europe had their creative activity continued. 
For, though it sounds easy, it is in fact difficult to exaggerate 
their achievement and its importance to us. Its influence has 
descended to us in two ways. The first continuous — ^in two 
streams: (i) through Rome to the West; for not only was Rome 
the heir of the Hellenistic monarchies and adopted much from 
them, in administration and law, not only did the Church derive 
from the Greek East, but Rome was civilized by Greece;^ Roman 
art and literature are the product of her contact with Greece. 
(2) Through the Byzantine Empire, the heir of the Hellenistic 
and Roman Empires, to western Europe in the Middle Ages as 
well as to Russia, Turkey, and the Balkan States in the East. 
The second way is discontinuous, but direct, and to each 
generation of men afresh — ^the influence of the Greek spirit on 

I It is often said that the Greece that taught Rome was the Hellenistic wcarld, 
not the old, classical Greece; but this is only partly or superficially true; what 
influenced Rome (and modem Europe) was Stoicism, and the older art and litera- 
ture, especially Homer and the philosophy of Plato and Aristotle. 
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modern thought; first by the rediscovery of Aristotle in the 
Middle Ages, later with the reawakening of speculative thought 
and scientific experiment at the Renaissance which went hand 
in hand with the return of Greek literature and art to western 
Europe. For classical Greece, of the fifth and fourth centuries 
(far more than the Hellenistic Age, which is of greater interest 
for its influence on Rome and Byzantium), was essentially 
modern in character, and tiicreforc because of its direct contact 
of especial value and appeal to us. They' were the first people 
to establish the reign of law and the principle of freedom for 
the individual under the law; the first to experiment with 
govci'nmcnt by discussion, with the rule of elected magistrates, 
free institutions. They initiated philosophy and science because, 
proclaiming that all things arc subjects of reasoning, and nothing 
to be accepted on authority, that the human mind is free, they 
first asked the right questions: wliat is the real nature of the 
world, what laws underlie its working, how did it come to be 
what it is, and what is the basis and nature of knowledge? They 
learnt much scientific knowledge from Babylonia and Egypt, but 
scientific method was their own discovery. In art they owed 
even more to Egypt; but their debt did not oppress them; they 
developed along their own lines, so that their sculpture is as great 
as Egyptian and independent, their architecture more humane, 
their painting carried far beyond anythiitg the Egyptians had 
attempted. In literature they began almost everything; and 
brought it to perfection. But that is not all. It is not only Homer, 
Sophocles, and Pheidias who live. Above all they were a critical 
people. In their superb confidence in the power of human 
reason they criticized everything, including all their own great- 
est achievements. Hence they developed not only the sciences 
(which advance by continual questioning of hypotheses), but 
a theory of knowledge; not only art and literature, but aesthetic 
theory; not only political institutions, but the whole theory of 
the state, all beginning with criticism, ending in constructive 
ideas, which are no sooner formed than tested afresh. The 
Athenians were in love with their democracy; but no men have 
criticized it better than, in front of them all, Aristophanes and 
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Demosthenes; no man has proved the weakness of democracy in 
general more thoroughly than Plato (who does not spare Pericles 
any more than lesser men) . Yet Greek thought was the reverse 
of anarchic. As in their art they searched for an absolute beauty, 
and, believing they were on the right road, tried to attain it by 
ever greater refinements on what had already been done rather 
than by abandoning the past, so in their search for absolute 
truth they relied on the rigid laws of reason. No one more than 
the Greeks have insisted so firmly on the laws both of art and 
of thought. Hence the validity of their critical work, and be- 
cause it went to the root of things it is alive to-day. In the things 
men thought most about, in the way their minds worked and 
how they expressed themselves, in politics, no less than in art 
and science, the fifth and fourth centuries b.c. in Greece and 
the beginning of the third are more modem, nearer to our own 
time (say from the seventeenth century onwards) than any other 
period of history. In certain things, especially externals, wealth 
and cosmopolitan cities and economic conditions, the Hellen- 
istic and the Roman periods are doubtless more modern; but 
not in the things which matter. 
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1. PHOENICIA FROM THE TWENTIETH TO THE 
THIRTEENTH CENTURY BEFORE CHRIST 

Excavations in Ras-Shamra and Minet-El-Beida^ 

R as-shamra is situated on the north coast of Syria, 2 km. 

..from Latakia. Some himdred metres to the west is the 
creek now known as Minet-El-Beida,* but in the third millen- 
nium B.G. the present creek was an extensive and well-sheltered 
bay, and constituted the port of Ras-Shamra.^ 


I. HISTORY AND CIVILIZATION 


The poem known as that of the ‘gracious gods’,'* a kind of 
commemorative recitation forming part of a religious ceremony, 
contains in its details very important data relative to the ancient 
home of the Phoenicians. Study of this text seems to prove that 
before the third millennium B.c. Negeb (doubtless the Negeb 
ha-Kereti of the Old Testament)® with Gaza and Ashdod* on 
the coast, and the region bordering the Red Sea, formed the 
land of the Phoenicians.^ Thence they arrived at Ras-Shamra 


about 2000 B.c. 

T his new data explains why the poem of the ‘gracious gods’, _ 


* The results of excavations up to the present date (July 1933) are shown in this 
summary, in order to give some idea of Phoenician civilization as reveled by the 
excavations of Ras-Shamra-Minet-El-Beida, instead of followir^ the indications 
provided by MM. Schaeffer and Chanet, from 1929 onwards. We shall therrfore 
malr>. frequent use of, and quote from, the text of the a nnu al reports published in 
Syria. Many of our conclusions are, of course, provisional as Hht excavations are 
not completed, and many doubtful poinfe have not been fully discussed. 

2 That is ‘the White Port’ from the colour of the surrounding cliffs. 


3 xiv (1933), 94-5. , , ,, ,, j 

■* Found at Ras-Shamra, this poem has recently been published by M. ViroU^im 
and discussed by him (l.c. 128-51) and also by M. Dussaud in the Revue tPhsiotre 
ifeiftf/igionf, cviii(i933),6etseq. 

5 The Keretims would appear to be not Cretans, but descendants of the ancient 


Phoenicians. Dessaud, l.c. 27. 

« According to this poem the town, which was apparently here before the^^i^ 
of the Philistines, was founded by Sib'ani, ‘the Sevendi’. whom El gave to Terakh 

forason (variant Etrakh). It should be remembered that the father of Abraham was 

also called Terakh (Vulgate Tare). _ ... ___+ _ti 

7 The geographical names contained in this anamt Phoeniaan document all 

refer to Canaanite localities, especially the southern r^ion. 
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which relates the most ancient Phoenician legends—most 
ancient, since they ai-e attached to their original territory- 
makes no mention of Baal-Hadad whose name appears in the 
more recent poems; this deity must have been adopted by the 
Phoenicians when they came to the Lebanon. It is conceivable 
that coming from the south they modified the Baal of the north, 
Baal-Tsaplion or Baal called Tsaphon^^ who was probably identi- 
cal with Baal-Lebanon. 

On this hypothesis the Phoenicians must have lost possession 
of the Negeb when the Philistines established themselves on the 
coast from Ashdod to Gaza at the beginning of the twelfth 
century. Thus the Aegeans ousted them from the south in the 
same way as they supplanted them in the north.® 

In any case the facts we are about to relate prove that at the 
beginning of the second millennium Ras-Shamra was already 
an important town. Its sanctuary had connexions with Egypt 
of the Twelfth Dynasty. 

In the fifteenth and fourteenth centuries the town and its 
temple enjoyed a remarkable prosperity, as is revealed by the 
tombs of its princes at Minet-Ei-Beida. 

In the thirteenth century it suffered a temporary eclipse, 
doubtless after the Hittite conquest of the country, and its final 
decay may be placed at the dawn of the new era, the Iron Age, 
in the twelfth century b.c.® 

I . Ras~Shamra. 

From recently discovered tablets there must have been— • 
probably to the extreme north of the city mound — a temple 
with its brick walls covered with cedar-wood.*^ The numerous 
fragments of fine sphinxes bearing the cartouche of Amen-em- 
het III (1848-1801), discovered in the southern court of the 
later temple, may have come from this original temple.® 

To the north and west of a library, to be described later, are 
vast buildings® earlier than the third millennium.’ At the foot 

• Tsaphon: north. * See R.H.R. civ. 26. 

’ See M. Schaeffer, Sjiria, xiii (193a), 84. 

Cf. Dussaud, l.c. evii (193a), agi. * Syria, xiv (i933)> 

‘ In the report on the excavations it is on the third level. ’ Syria, l.c. its. 
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of the northern slope of the acropolis is a necropolis consisting 
of collective burials, whose pottery remains date from the 
Twelfth and Thirteenth Egyptian Dynasties, that is, from the 
twentieth to the seventeenth centuries; the graves belong rather 
to the end of this lengthy period, some perhaps being of the 
Hyksos period or the beginning of the Eighteenth Dynasty.^ 

A veritable charnel-house was discovered; one trench con- 
taining more than forty individuals. The pottery belonged to 
the so-called Canaanite type of the first half of the second 
millennium, together with some vases imported from C5rprus 
in the Middle Bronze Age. This establishes the date sis the 
nineteenth to sixteenth centuries.^ 

The most interesting part of an inscription twice repeated on 
a mutilated statuette informs us that the image represents the 
royal princess Khenemt-nefer, ‘She who puts on the “beautiful 
crown”,’ who became the .wife of Senusret II (1903-1887) of 
the Twelfth Dynasty. This shows the high esteem in which 
the Egyptian Court held the sanctuary.^ 

A cartouche on a Hyksos scarab bears the name of 'Anr a 
(variant, Nr 'a), similar to those discovered with the same name 
in Lower Egypt, Jerusalem, Gizeh, Megiddo, and Jericho, and 
takes us back to Ae extreme end of the Hyksos period towards 
the sixteenth century. The bronze objects found in the graves 
of the second level show that this metal was used only for the 
manufacture of arms and ornaments. For agricultural imple- 
ments primitive materials were still used. 

The lower strata were thus contemporary with the Twdfth 
and Thirteenth Egyptian Dynasties, that is, the twentieth, 
nineteenth, eighteenth, seventeenth, and sixteenth centuries 
B.G. The upper burials were of the Hyksos period, and the 
Eighteenth Dynasty. This level was no longer in use at the 
period when the sanctuary with its dependencies and library 
of the fifteenth and fourteenth centuries was built on the 
same site. 

In the same place but on a higher level* the necropolis is 

» Syria, xiii (1932), 17-20. 
Second level. 


* Syria, he, in, 
3 l.c, 20. 
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similar to that containing the large tombs IV and V of Minet- 
El-Beida, to be mentioned later. The Cypriote and Mycenaean 
pottery found there should go back to the fourteenth or nerlij^nc 
the fifteenth century B.G.* ^ ^ 

To the south-west of the library is a large Mycenaean tomb 
with a rectangular chamber, 3- 1 o m. x 3-75 m. and 3 m. in height 
of which the architecture is particularly fine. The corbelled 
vault ‘forms an elegant lanceolate ogive’ approached by a 
dromos of 3-20 m.x 1-40 m. and a stair of 8 steps. In the centre 
of the cave a walled circular pit, hidden under the flooring, 
communicates by means of a conduit running under the tiles" 
with a drain cut in the actual surface of the tiled floor. Thus 
a libation poured into these channels would flow into the pit 
and thence to the dead in their graves. The funeral furniture, 
which was scanty as the tomb had long ago been plundered, is 
similar to that of tomb VI at M!inet-El-Beidaj the two tombs 
therefore go back to the thirteenth century, if not to the end of 
the fourteenth.* 

A little above this level were installations for the cult; basins, 
bowls, stone tables, possibly connected with the neighbouring 
teinple, of the fourteenth century. In the higher strata are 
individual burials, or interments of two or three bodies with 
scanty furniture. The fact that the vault of this tomb is higher 
than the floor of the library, and certain other data, forces us 
to the conclusion that it is later in date than the library.^ 

To the extreme north of the Tell of Ras-Shamra was a large 
temple surrounded by walls of exceptional thickness. A solid 
mass, built of large blocks of cut stone in the northern court, 
might be a platform for the altar, which the priest approached 
by a stair of which one step has been found. On this platform 
lay fragments of statues (of Egyptian style) of granite, grecn- 

* Syna,yxv (1933), 108-9. 

* l.c. xiii (1933), 16. Cf. Syria, xii (1931), 5-6, for the date suggested at that tune 
for this level. 

* It h^ been ashed whether this *royal tomb thus proudly placed in the centre 
of the ruins of the temple and library may not stand as a witness of the conquest of 
the coimtry by the Achacans assisted by emigrant traders from Cyprus* (l.c. xiv. 
114-18). 
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Stone, or sandstone; one of these is life size and in the style of 
the New Empire.^ A red sandstone stela, restored almost com- 
pletely from the fragments, represents the Syrian Baal with his 
usual characteristics. Before the god stood an altar. Outside 
the temple was found a bas-relief of a goddess reminiscent of 
Hathor, evidently Baalat-Tsapuna. A stela of a god, doubtless 
Baal-Tsapuna, showed the features and symbols of the Syrian 
Baal, the Hittite Teshup, Setekh or Seth of the Egyptians.^ 
Another stela^ represents a deity standing upright, brandishing 
a mace in his right hand, and holding in his left a spear with 
the point resting on the ground. The branching extremities of 
this weapon may be symbolical of the thunderbolt. The god 
wears a high-pointed helmet and a double-horned frontlet; his 
hair flows in long tresses dovm his back and over his right 
shoulder. He is clad only in a loin-cloth fastened by a broad 
girdle. On a pedestal in front of him is a figure wearing the 
long Syrian robe which in spite of its reduced size gives the 
figure a certain importance. Does it represent a local deity, or 
a priest? It is impossible to say. The principal figure certainly 
represents the local Baal, probably the god of rain, thunder, 
and storm. 

Again, outside the temple in a vase which had been buried 
intentionally, were two silver statuettes, the vase itself being 
filled with fine earth. The male statuette has a sort of cross 
between the breasts, and wears a torque round its neck. The 
figure is clad in a loin-cloth of gold leaf held up by a golden 
girdle in which is thrust a gold dagger. The female figure seems 
to wear a dress which is kept in position by a wide girdle of gold 
leaf. The statuettes are obviously those of a god and goddess.^ 

On the site of the Mycenaean necropolis stood a library, the 
walls well built with broken joints and with engaged columns 
to guard against the earthquakes so prevalent in this region. 
The building was also a school for scribes, as is proved by the 
copy-books and exercises found there, s 

* xii (1931), 8-9. 

3 Discovered in i 93 ®* xiv (i 933 )> ^23- 

^ Lc. 124. 


* l.c. 13-14- 
5 Syria^ xii {193^)7 7 -®- 
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2. Minet-El-Beida. 

One necropolis consisted of vaulted and corbelled tombs 
approached by a dromos, and of pits for ritual purposes; some 
of them rich in pottery, bronze weapons, carnelian beads 
fragments of beautiful goblets in pale green faience; bronze 
statuettes decorated with gold and silver; a bronze hawk wear- 
ing the double crown of Egypt; another hawk, encrusted with 
gold, holding the uracus between its claws; a statuette of aseated 
god, the eyes overlaid with white enamel and silver, a girdle 
round the waLst and the legs covered with a garment reaching 
to the feet. Another and much moi'e important statuette, 
22 cm. high, represents a god walking, the right hand raised, 
the left thrust forward; on the head a tall cap resembling the 
Egyptian psheiit, or the head-dress of the Hittite kings. The 
upper part of the body is encased in a silver corselet and the 
limbs overlaid" with silver armlets and leggings, while on the 
right arm there is in addition a gold bracelet. This god is 
undoubtedly the local Baal with the characteristics or attributes 
of Reshef, Teshup, and Setekh like the god of the Ras-Shamra 
stela.* In contact with this statuette was a ring made of a thin 
plate of gold doubled over, and a pendant, a broad leaf showing 
in repouss6 work a nude woman, standing, in the usual form of 
the Egyptian goddess Hathor. It is probably Astarte, goddess 
of love and fecundity, represented in exactly the same manner 
on the small terra-cotta plaques of Jerusalem and Gizeh and on 
a gold pendant from Beisan. In addition there should be noted 
a small terra-cotta plaque representing Hathor, perforated stelae 
and large stone phalli discovered in a funerary deposit.® 

In another part of the necropolis were found beads and rings, 
of gold, silver, and iron, a haematite cylinder, an oval pyxis in 
ivory, the lid very beautifully sculptured with a design of a 
goddess seated on an altar, the upper part of the body nude 
but with a wide skirt. In her hands she holds ears of corn, and 
on either side a wild goat stands on its hind-legs with one of its 
fore-feet placed on a kind of pedestal, and the other raised and 


* Syria, xii (1931), 13. 


* Syria, x (igag), aSg-go and xii. a. 
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pressing against the arm of the goddess. ^ The style is Mycenaean. 
Similar finds were made in the necropolis on the southern slope.^ 

There are to be noted also two large buildings^ consisting of 
halls and passages, each being apparently connected with a 
corbelled tomb. These funerary monuments recall Egyptian 
mastabas.'^ 

The most ancient burials are previous® to the fourteenth to 
thirteenth centuries; they may even go back to the fifteenth or 
the beginning of the fourteenth century. No trace of painted 
Mycenaean pottery was found in them. The fiurniture consists 
only of large numbers of vases surrotinding the skeletons, bilbils 
and flat-bottomed bowls, and, above all, long bottles of red 
earthenware. These compared with the Cyprian bottles sug- 
gested the hypothesis that the graves in which they were found 
may have been those of Cyprian colonists attracted by trade to 
Ras-Shamra, the port of which is opposite Salamis. 

In a large collective tomb called tomb V, of the fourteenth to 
thirteenth centuries, the pottery is Mycenaean and resembles 
that of Cyprus and Rhodes, the bottoms of the pots with red 
marks painted before baking. All this pottery probably came 
from the workshops of Rhodes, whence it was exported to Egypt, 
particularly to el-Amarna. 

Tomb VI, measuring 3-50 m.x6-50 m.— the largest cave- 
grave discovered at Minet-El-Beida — contained at least twenty- 
eight skeletons of all ages. A small cella communicating with 
the tomb received the earlier bones when it became necessary 
to find room for later burials. This cave-grave was plundered 
in antiquity, though gold rings and beads have been found 
there. Vases, goblets, plates, and bottles in faience, soft porce- 
lain, or frit and variegated glass were very abundant. Tall 
goblets ornamented with female masks in two or three colours 
are especially noteworthy. Judging by the quality of the 
Mycenaean pottery this tomb should date from the thirteenth 
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The whole space comprised between tombs V and VI is 
occupied by a huge building containing numerous courts 
adjoining each other and open to the sky. These go back to 
the fourteenth and thirteenth centuries, some possibly to the 
fifteenth. Each consists of two stories made of smooth concrete. 
In the upper story were found large basins of stone or other 
receptacles intended for libations which flowed through a system 
of channels or terra-cotta pipes to the lower story. Although 
plundered in antiquity articles of value have been found in 
these courts, such as gold pendants and beads among Mycenaean 
idols, ornaments, and bronze implements. The lime deposits coat- 
ing the interior of the piping prove that the libations were continued for a 
long time. 

Since the channels do not terminate in the interior of the 
tombs but in the soil, and as there have been found in many of 
these courts large stone naturalistic phalli placed beside female 
figures equally suggestive, it may be inferred that a cult was 
practised here of which the magical effect was intended to be 
the fertility of the earth, and possibly also of human beings 
and cattle.* 

In the upper level was a tomb consisting of two parts, a vesti- 
bule and a sepulchral chamber, excavated entirely in the arable 
layer of soil. The vases found here resemble the Ganaanite 
pottery of the Sidon region® and sherds of the thirteenth to 
twelfth centuries.® 

To the west of this tomb other burials have yielded zoomorphic 
rhytons (fishes, horses’ heads) or trumpet-shaped ones with 
octopus design, Mycenaean hydrias, &c. Numerous deposits 
contained bronze weapons and implements, daggers derived 
from the Cypriote type, and hoes from the Sumerian, Egyptian 
axes, bundles of sickles, a large fire-shovel, silver rings tvitk 
large cartouches engraved with sphinxes or winged genii, haematite 
cylinders, &c. 

These deposits were in direct connexion with ritual arrange- 
ments, and with cellae either isolated or adjoining each other, 
without entrance and covered over with a layer of concrete. 

* i§j>rwZiXiv (1933), io6“8. * (Syfa, x (1929), 16-21* ® Ibid. 286. 
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Underneath were found jars with arrows, a dagger, some bronze 
implements, and a superb alabaster vase beside them. Beside 
the cellae were wells or false wells into which stone conduits or 
terra-cotta pipes discharged. ^ 

In this necropolis the walls had a shelf which might be empty 
or covered with pottery offerings; at a short distance from it 
there was an altar of the horned type. Near it was found a 
truncated cone of stone, a species of betyl or altar. A huge 
cistern cased in non-porous clay contained numerous fragments 
of pottery and the skeletons of several new-born children, 
naturally suggesting human sacrifice. 

A little to the north of this block of buildings lay a group of 
rooms, altars with steps and wells covered with a single block 
of stone, laden with offerings of pottery, or else in the form of 
a channelled libation-altar. 

In an enclosure apparently behind this last there were about 
a thousand vases, bilbils^ large pear-shaped jars with stiirup 
handles, and with white decoration on the bodies of Cretan 
alabaster bottles and vases of Egyptian shapes; also two 
fine oval scaraboids of blue paste. One of these displays a male 
divinity in sunk relief, the figure standing and wearing a high 
head-dress with the uraeus, recalling the white crown of Upper 
Egypt, and with a very long streamer. The left hand of the 
god holds a shield and the other arm is raised in a threatening 
gesture. On the left side of the god is the sign of life and below 
him the nub necklace, the symbol of Set. The female di\dmty 
on the other scaraboid is doubtless the consort of the god. The 
uraeus adorns her forehead, and her long robe leaves her breast 
bare. In her left hand she holds the sign of life, and beneath her 
feet is the nub necklace of Seth. 

All these objects were found in a mass of bones belonging to 
about a hundred sheep. 

Right at the foot of the same enclosure were found several 
gold pendants, with their STJspension rings representing the 
‘Naked Goddess\ On one of them the goddess, wearing the 
head-dress of Hathor, holds a wild goat in either hand; the 
* Syriay sdii (1932), i et scq. 
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chthonian character of the goddess is perhaps indicated by two 
serpents. Round the field are dots, possibly representing the 
stars. In the Pantheon of Ras-Shamra arc the goddesses Asherat 
AstartCj Anat, it is not possible to say which of these is liprp 
represented. 

The composite style of this gold-work may be Syrian. 

The necropolis of Minet-El-Beida contains only four large 
tombs which from their wealth should bo those of very impor- 
tant personages, princes, or kings of Ras-Shamra. 

The other buildings, monuments, &c., reveal a cult centre 
possibly a sanctuary for the practice of a ritual for the souls of 
the exalted dead, tlic ‘Rephaim’ referred to in the tablets of 
Ras-Shamra. 

The large number of deposits unearthed, especially those 
which open into a pit containing intentionally buried vases, 
seems to provide a reasonable foundation for the hypothesis of 
a connexion between the cult of the dead and the cult of fertility. 

These finds date from the fifteenth to the thirteenth centuries 
B.G. The necropolis was abandoned from the twelfth century. 
No trace of iron was found.* 

n. RELIGION® 

It may be said that the Phoenician religion as witnessed by 
the finds at Ras-Shamra consists in a cult of entirely anthro- 
pomorphic elements.® 

I. Pantheon. 

Human beings have no place in the Pantheon of Ras-Shamra; 
the representation of animals in it is rare and secondary; one 
meets only with divine beings in human form representing the 
forces or spirits of different elements or natural phenomena. 
As for the goddesses, Asherat, Astarte, Elat, or Anat, they are 
probably not distinct in their nature.* 

Between men and the high gods who bestow benefits upon 
* Syria, xiii (193a), 4-14. 

.,r. .■ written important articles on this question in the Revue 

d hisioire des religions, of which we have made frequent use. 

3 R.H.R. evii (193a), 348. 4 Ibid. 349. 
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them there intervene proxies and intermediaries. The high 
gods do not, strictly speaking, themselves represent the forces of 
vegetation; they manifest them.^ 

EL^ El, the Sun-God, is at the head of the Phoenician Pan- 
theon. ^King, Father of the Years’;^ without his command 
nothing is done; the land of the Canaanites is defined as wholly 
the land of He manifests his full power in favour of his son 
Latpon; ‘El, the wise has granted thee wisdom with eternity^’. ^ 

He is ‘He who maketh the rivers empty themselves into the 
abyss of the sea’.^ It is El who interests himself in the fate of the 
Phoenician wife of Terakh, the mother of Sib^ani.'^ 

From Phoenicia El penetrated to Sindjirli and into all the 
north of Syria. ^ He identifies himself little by little with Hadad; 
in the Roman period he becomes assimilated to the Helio- 
politan Jupiter.^ 

Shor-EL A name given also at times to EL ‘Shor-El,^° El the 
Buir, so called possibly to express in a concrete form the idea of 
the strength and power of the Supreme God. And under the 
name Shor-El” he is called the father of the Sxm-Goddess Sps^^ 
and of M6t. 

Baal. Son of Asherat-of-the-Sea^^ and mentioned in tlie same 
texts as El and after him.^^ Baal is the god of the thunderbolt, 
of the storm, and also of the kindly rain; thus having the same 
functions as Hadad. ‘He makes his voice heard in the clouds’ 
... he ‘utters his holy voice’. . . - He flings the lightning and 

I R.H.R. civ (1931)^ 376. 

® According to Biblical tradition the patriarchs at a very remote period regarded 
El as their god (Gen. xxxviii. 20 'Jacob invokes ‘El God of Israel’). 

3 Syria, xii, coh xviii. In our quotations from Syria the first figure in Roman 
numerals refers to volume. 

+ xviii, col. iv. 2i-Q, ViroUeaud’s translation. Unless otherwise stated, our 
quotations are from Virolleaud. 

5 xiii, col. iv—v. 41—2; Dussaud in R.H.R. cv (i932)> 255. 

6 xin, col. iv. 2i~2. ^ RJI.R. cviii (i 933 )> 30 - 

8 R.H.R. civ (1931)* 359 - 37 ^, 379 * 

10 Cf. R.H.R. cv (1932), *252, 253, 272- 
Syria, xii, col. iii-iv. 34. 

K Sps (?), Sms, in Aramaic Sws; cf. TaHquist, Neuhab. Kam, 279. 

R.H.R. cv (1932), 275. 

*-♦1.0. civ (1932), 3^ et seq. 
xiii, col. iv—v. “jo. 


*®Lc., 1. 29 ql~h qds. 
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dispenses the rain. The texts represent this god as fighting with 
the strength of a bull. * 

‘The strength of Baal, (his) strength will strike M6t with his horns 
like the wild bulls: 

‘The strength of Baal, (his) strength will tear Mot in pieces like 
the bulls ofBashan.’^ 

It is known that the bull was the animal of the god Hadad. 

Baal is the consort of Asherat,^ whether we are concerned 
with Asherat-of-the-Sea or the other Asherat. But it should be 
noted that this supreme Baal is to be generally distinguished 
from the Baals of various localities who may differ one from the 
other very greatly. The most remarkable of these local gods is 
Baal-Tsaphon, Baal-Tsapuna, or Baal called Tsapuna, since 
Tsapuna is not always preceded by the word Baal.'^ 

Aleyn. Son of Baal-Hadad, Aleyn is the fertilizing spirit dwell- 
ing in the waves, the springs, and rivers, and which manifests 
itself in the grass of the fields and the growth of the various trees 
of the forest. 5 Compared with his father his field of influence is 
very limited.** His function consists in fattening gods and men 
by the power of the moist element which depends upon him.’ 

His power is specially exercised in the rainy season, and his 
adversary is M6t, the spirit of the harvest, but god of the lands 
dried up by a fiery sun. Thus 'Anat cries to him to drive away 
this enemy by causing the waters to overflow the earth.® He 
disappears in the hot season which brings the withering of all 
verdure.® Then El demands from Asherat one of her sons*® to 
take the place of the dead god;, and it is Mot, the divine son,** 
who succeeds him.*® 

* xii, col. vi. 17-19. 

» The text says The translation ‘bulls of Bashan* (M. Dussaud, R,H,R, 

cv. 258) is based, in spite of the word nashak, to bite, generally used of serpents, on 
Ps. xxii. 13-14 and Deut. xxxii. 14. 

3 RM.R, cvii (x932)> 256. ^ R,HM. civ. 360, 363. 

3 M, Dussaud's reading, R-HM. civ (1931), 399; cf. 3B2, 392; RM.R. 259-72. 

^ l.c. 260. xiii, col. vii. 50. " ® xii, col. ii. 7. 

’ Gf, RMM, civ. 399 and 383-6. 

Dussaud insists on the fact that recent discoveries are not favourable to 
theories of a matriarchate, or of the social organization it involves. 

** From Sjyria, xii, col. i. 25-37, Ashtar-'Araf Asherat signifies Ashtar-'araf. 

** R,H.R. civ. 399. 
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M6t. Spirit of the vegetation of the harvest^ this cii\ine son^ 
)f El is related to the burning heat of the summer sun^ (El is 
Jie Sun-God). It is he, as we have just seen, who succeeds 
\leyn after the death of the latter;^ but when he is killed in his 
;urn by 'Anat^ Aleyn returns to life.^ It must always be borne 
.n mind that there was no belief in death as annihilation; a 
slackened survival was admitted.^ 

^AnatP This goddess seems to be identical with Qadesh.^ 
3he is sister to Aleyn, son of Baal, and is often spoken of as a 
v^irgin^ but she has a fighting spirit. 

When Mot killed Aleyn, it was she who asked him to restore 
her brother, and she set hounds against the flocks of Mot, seized 
tiim, and slew him. 

Mot is the spirit of vegetation, especially of the com. The 
goddess seizes a sheaf, cuts the ears, threshes them, bakes the 
grains and pounds them in a hand-mill; next she scatters in 
the fields these baked and broken^® grains.” Then she can eat 
leavened bread (which implies that during the preceding days 
she has had to content herself with unleavened). In fact the 
goddess restores to the earth the spirit of the vegetation of 
cereals by means of the sacrifice of a god; thus she has desecrated 
the harvest in order to render its consumption permissible.^^ 
This cult, or mystery, was very popular, as it allowed the 
taking possession of the present harvest and assured the future 
ones. Magic rites imagined by men for the regulation of the 
seasons had always as their object nourishment ^nd procreation^^ 
Qadesh. 'Qjd-I the holy’ is associated with A-m-r-r. In actual 
fact this word ^the holy’ is an attribute of 'Anat, already known 
from the Egyptian texts as a Syrian goddess under this name 
The Egyptian documents make her the counterpart of 
Reshef; now the Ras-Shamra texts associate Q;d-^ with A-m-r-r 


I R H,R, civ. qoQ. ^ Ihid. (i 93 i)> 3 ^ 3 ? 3^8-9; cvii (i 932 )> 272. 

^ ck Aleyn and 'Anat. cvii* 274-5. * 

6 R.H.R. civ. 393. ^78-83. Gf. Astart. 

^ xiii, col. ii. I4-"I55 23-4; b-t-Ut. x oo . v. u, 4. 

I* Sec Dnssaud’s translation in RJJJi, civ {1931)9 388. 

** Ibid. 399. 

« See Frazer’s Adonis, French translation, 3, 
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as we have noted; it therefore follows that A-m-r~r or Amurru 

should be either Reshcfor assimilated with Reshef.^ 

Asherai.^ In the Ras-Shamra texts the goddess is clearly dis- 
tinct from Astarte and is usually joined with Reshef. Possibly 
the goddess standing on a lion with a wild goat in either hand 
and flanked by a serpent may represent^ Asherat, as the lion 
habitually characterizes tlic consort of Baal-Hadad, and in our 
texts this consort is Asherat.** 

Asherat-of-the-Sea. This is not the Mother-Goddess; her name 
shows too clearly her marine nature. She is nevertheless the 
mother of the gods and is credited with seventy children.® The 
god Baal-Hadad is her son. 

Astarte fi This may be the nude goddess of Ras-Shamra, erect 
and holding in her hand a long stalk from which springs a 
papyrus flower and two lotus leaves.'^ In course of time she 
becomes 'Anat under the form of Atar-Atd.® 

The Egyptians adopted Astarte and 'Anat, and their texts 
often mention a goddess Qadesh whose images recall the two 
preceding goddesses, and as she is always placed in conjunction 
with the god Reshef, the equivalent of Hadad, it is very likely, 
as we have already noted, that Qadesh is only an epithet of 
'Anat, who in the texts of Ras-Shamra is placed in conjunction 
with Baal-Hadad.® 

Sps.'^^ This Sun-Goddess is daughter of El.” 

Skukamuna.^^ A Mesopotamian goddess. 

In our texts are also given the names of Tav,^^ Amurru,'^* Dagon,^^ 
Milkomt * ® Ner, Shakar, Shedem, Elat ’ Shalem received sovereignty 
over the Arabs from EL*® 

* See R.H.R. cv (193a), 383-4. See Astarte. * Gf. l.c. ci\?. 368 et seq. 

* This is uncertain, as Q.ades-'Anat is also represented seated on a lion (Dussaud, 

R.H.R. civ (373)). ■* See Baal. ’ R.H.R. cv. 375. 

* She is mentioned in a hitherto unpublished text noted in R.H.R. cv (1933), 277. 

’ Syria, xi, pi. liv, 2. * Alternatively Astarte, Attar and 'An(a)t, At6. 

’ R.H.R. civ (1931), 371-4. “Of. El. 

*’ Textually, daughter of Shor-El, xii, col. iii-iv. 34. ** xii. Nos. i, 3, 6, 12, 15. 

In a hitherto unpublished text noted in R.H.R. cv. 247. 

*+See Q.adesh and 'Anat. R.H.R. civ. 363. 

** Milkom Ner, Shalem, xii. No. 17, see R.H.R. in Syria, xii. i8i b; and Nos. i, 8 
(Shalem) Shakar and Shalem are created by El (xiii. 151-3). 

*’xii. Nos, I, II, and i8. ^^Sj^ria, xiii. i, 7. See R.H.R. cviii. 12. 
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2 . Ethnical and Religious Legend, 

According to a text shordy to be referred to^ Terakh} is the 
name of a lunar deity or other personage,^ Sin (in Mesopotamia 
Sin is the Moon-God) is that of his wife, and Jdkar^^ of his female 
friend. At the word of El, Sin gives her husband a son"^ called 
Sib ^ani^ the founder of Ashdod, whom El afterwards sends into 
the desert. 


Child Sib'ani, O wife of Etrakh! 

He will build Ashdod. 

Set thou up the ^d in the midst of the desert of Qadesh.^ 

The still unpublished legend from which we borrow the 
(following) short text does not appear to agree with the poem 
of the ^gracious gods^ Here it is the wife and concubine of 
Terakh who have to flee into the desert. 


Terakh makes the new moon to rise. 

He drove out Sin his wife 

And Nikar his well-beloved, (saying) 

Like the crickets ye shall dwell in the plain. 

Like the grasshoppers on the borders of the desert.^ 


3 . Cult, 

The principal object of the cult appears to be to ensure the 
food of the people which is closely alhed with the rainfall- To 
this end endeavours were made to control the personified forces 
of nature and maintain the regularity of the seasons. 

The Temple. There is a poem that has for its principal subject 
the construction of the temple of Baal-Hadad.^ By contrast to 


1 Variant Etrakh in the first text quoted. The word Terakh is the Ganaanite 

form of Yerakh, Moon, as Teman, south of Yamin. l.c. 33 - 4 . 

2 Cf. Dussaud, R.H.R, cviii. 33 . . . ^ 

3 Doubtless derived from Nikkal Nin-gal, who in Babylonia is the consort 01 the 


Moon-God, Sin, 

^ It should not be forgotten that Abraham was the son of Terakh (who was 
polytheist, Jos. xxiv. a) and that when H^ar bore him a son becaure to was 
haxtcn, she fled into the desert, and in the Genesis story (Gen. xvi) it is El whom 
believes she sees (v. 13 ). The second narrative is Eloitot and hw son is given the 

name of Ishmael, ‘El has heard’. ® j 

« Virolleaud in Syria, idv (i933)> *49. No. i. The translation is that of Dussau 


in R.H.R. cviii (igSS). 34‘ 

’ Virolleau4, Syria, xiii (193a). 113-63- 
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the Homeric poems, in which the gods control the acts of men 
the Phoenician text treats only of divinities; it is the gods them- 
selves who build the temple. Their object is to put an end to 
their strife, that is to say, to placate the unchained elements 
and regularize the course of the seasons. ^ 

To begin with,^ preparations for the building are under- 
taken. A divine workman, provided with bellows and tongs, 
melts the gold and beats it out. 

He makes (figurines) of oxen in silver 

(and others) in gold of the master of the temple. 

He builds also a throne for the god El, and a golden table, 
well provided with offerings, all for El.^ 

Latpon, who has received from El wisdom and immortality, 
applies himself to the work. Then other personages take part. 
The end of the poem shows that the building of the temple of 
Baal has for its object the stabilization of the elements by assign- 
ing to Aleyn and M6t each his share in the control. When M6t 
is in the tomb Aleyn ‘fattens gods and men’, but on his side 
Aleyn must no longer oppose Mot. 

Sacrifice.* Simple oblation. This is placed on a table to feed the 
gods. 

See! give them to drink. 

Place bread on the tables, bread, 

(and pour) wine into the jars, 

into the goblets of gold, the blood of the trees.® 

There were other sacrifices, srp, the holocaust: dbkh, dntp the 
sacrifice to obtain justice (?); est, burnt-offering. 

In the sacrifice offered on the occasion of the building of the 
temple, nblat corresponds to est. 

Thou wilt place (?) the burnt (offering) in the sanctuaries, the 
riblat in the temples, to-day and to-morrow. 

Thou shalt eat the burnt (offering) in the sanctuaries, the nblat in 
the temples, the third (and) the fourth day. 

* RJI.R. cv (1933), 850. » l.c. 393. 

3 xhe translation, is that of M. Dussaud, R.H.R. cv (1938), 394. 

Of. Dussaud, R.H.R. cv (193a), 285-90. 

» Translation by Virolleaud, Sjiria, xiii (1932), col. iv-v. 35-8. 

• Hebrew, Dinah. 
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Thou shalt eat the burnt (offering) in the sanctuaries, the nblat in 
the temples, the fifth and the sbcth day. 

Thou shalt eat the burnt (offering) in the sanctuaries, the nblat in 
the midst (?) of the temples; thus during seven days. 

Thou shalt offer as thank-offering the burnt (sacrifice) in the 
sanctuaries; the nblat in the temples.^ 


m. LITERATURE 


I . Language and Script. 

It has been stated already that at Ras-Shamra there were 
found cuneiform tablets of which one group is of very special 


interest. 

The first series consists of Akkadian, or Sumero-Akkadian 
documents, that is to say Babylonian. These are, to begin with, 
eleven fragments of vocabularies,^ some of Sumerian words 
only, others giving at the side of the Sumerian word its equiva- 
lent in Akkadian; there is one that gives with the Sumerian 
word its equivalent in a language akin to Mitannite (to be 
more precise, to the sub-Aryan of the West) and which conse- 
quently should be the common language of part at least of the 
population in the district where the tablet was written.^ Finally, 
two letters are similar to those of el-Amarna; they seem to show^ 
that not only northern and central Syria but also the coast- 
line as far as Phoenicia was subject to Mitanni, at the time of 
the Nineteenth and Eighteenth Egyptian Dynasties. 

The other series of tablets comprises texts which have revealed 
the existence of an alphabet hitherto entirely unknown and 

written in cuneiform.^ . • 

There were therefore at Ras-Shamra during the Nineteenth 
Dynasty two different scripts. For international purposes the 


^ M. Virolleaud’s translation, l.c. vi. 22-34. 

a Edited with notes by Thureau-Dangin in Syria, xii. 225-66 and xm. 233-41 


Eighteenth Dynasty at the time of Tuthmosis II and III and of ^ 

III, of the fifteenth and the first half of the fourteenth century (Schaeffer, Sjna, 

^rfet attempts at decipherment were by Hans ^uer, aad 

scMtU Vi (1930), 306-7, and Entciftr da KeihA. Tcf. von . 

ViroUeaud in (xgsO arxd xlnd. M. Dussaud. 


3 ^ 
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Akkadian script was used, as in all the Near East; for private 
correspondence a syllabic script and the language of the country. 

Although no examples are found before the thirteenth cen- 
tury* this alphabetic script is so well established that it must 
have been in use for a long time.^ 

About this epoch Ras-Shamra experienced a veritable Golden 
Age of literature. 3 Some ten tablets, with a total of a thousand 
lines, contain epic poems or fragments of epic poems consisting 
of dialogues between gods or between gods or goddesses and 
a hero, of scenes of saciificc as well as offerings to the ‘Rephaim’ 
or the souls of the departed. 

The vocabulary of the dialect revealed by these Ras-Shamra 
texts and those of northern Phoenicia, placed beside or super- 
imposed on the sub-Aryan, is rather diffei;ent from that of 
Babylos or Sidon.* On the whole it is the same as that of the 
books of the Bible. The article, which is much rarer in Phoeni- 
cian than in Hebrew, is entirely absent at Ras-Shamra. The 
feminine, in the absolute sense, is marked by the final t. The 
plural in the construct state undergoes no change. The verb is 
usually introduced by the form qal. There is a shaphel as well as 
the causative, as in Akkadian, and Aramaic. The optative is 
perhaps expressed® as in Akkadian by the prefix /. 

2 . The Poems. 

{a) The Strife between M6t, son of the gods, and Aleyn, son of Baal.^ 
This poem is written on a tablet of six columns, of which only 
the lower part is preserved. 

X is sent into the presence of the supreme god El, and of the 
goddess Asherat. The country where the god dwells is called 
‘The Land of El’.’ The messenger has to enter the pavilion 
where dwells the ‘Father of the Years’. X has first to implore 
the supreme god, and doubtless ask him to nominate a successor 

* The texts so far discovered, up to 1932, can be dated to the thirteenth century, 
or perhaps a little earlier. (M. Dussaud, in R,H.R, cv (1932), 246.) 

* Virolleaud in Syria, x (1929), 304-10. 

^ Cf. Syria, xii (1931), 21-3 and 193. + Dussaud, Syria, xi (i 93 o)> 

* Gf. H. Baneth in xxxv (1932), 450. 

^ So entitled by the translator, M. Virolleaud. 

7 On this point, cf, H. L. Ginsberg in OX,Z* xxxvi (1933), 594^ 
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to Aleyn son of Baal. Moreover, he is charged to ‘cry so ^ 

as to rejoice’ various personages, foremost of whom is 

As soon as he has received the homage of the messengerana 
granted the request implied by this homage, El turns to the 
goddess, the lady Asher at-of-the-Sea,^ to ask her to give a suc- 
cessor to Aleyn, who is dead. The goddess at first refuses, then 
she brings forward her protege Ishtar-'rf, who accepts the task. 

'Anat, sister of Aleyn, attacks Mot and demands that he 
should restore to her her brother Aleyn. Mot declares himself 
ready to repair the wrong done in any way that is possible, as 
after the death of Aleyn prosperity has departed. He will go to 
seek a liquid, apparently magical, which will transform the 
earth into pastoral land (or plain). 

'Anat attacks Mot a second time. In this passage it is e\ident 
that Mot is identified with the ear that provides the grain firom 
which bread is made. Mot must die, and it is by the hand of a 
goddess, and a very warlike goddess, that he is made to succumb; 
she throws herself upon him and fells him with a scimitar- 
shaped reaping-hook. ‘With the fan she winnows, in the fire 
she burns, in the mill she grinds. AH she contrives to do she 
does in order to nourish herself with the substance of the god 
of vegetation, and doubdess also to feed gods and men.’ 

In the following passage, after a lacuna of some 30 lines, 
we read of the resurrection of Aleyn. In a dream Latpon hears 
a voice saying, ‘Good tidings, O my son whom I have created. 
The heavens will rain fatness, the valleys will become (fertile).’ 
The news of this resurrection fills him with joy. 

Then El charges the virgin 'Anat with a message for the 
goddess Sps: let her reveal Aleyn’s hiding-place, he has not 
been seen since his resurrection, and grave danger threatens 
the fields and also the whole land of El. 

YCoL V.'] Baal, son of Asherat and father of Aleyn, challenge 
various personages of the entourage of Mot, and finally Mot 


himself. . . . 

Afta: seven years Mot announces that he will lay on Aleyn 

the punishment meted to him by 'Anat. Aleyn hurls defiance 
. This differs from Baoeth, l.c. 44»-50. * Asherat Yam. 
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against Mot, but the goddess Sps predicts his downfall. Mot 
descends into hell while Baal reinstates Alcyn on his throne * 

(6) Another poem, the longest, though fragmentary and 
specially difficult, has for its chief theme the building of the 
temple of Baal and other buildings. This seems to imply that 
originally Baal did not enjoy the same privileges as the other 
gods. 

\Col. iv, 87-97.] It is the virgin 'Anat who will bring these 
good tidings to the gods. 

The chief, or god, of jewellers, is charged with the casting of 
the ornaments or the receptacles of gold and silver. . . . Dis- 
cussions and arguments relating to the buildings to be raised 
in the town. 

In this poem Mot docs not appear until the end when he 
receives honours similar to those I'csei-ved generally for El, the 
supreme god. 

(c) In another poem it is difficult to state precisely the 
sequence of ideas.-’ 

* Summarized from M. Virolleaud's article in Syria, xii. 193, 294. 

® It has been interpreted by M. Dussaud in R.H.R. cviii (1933), 1-49. 

3 Syria, xiv (1933), 128-51. 



II. INDIA AND SUMERIA IN THE THIRD MILLEN- 
NIUM B.G. IN THE LIGHT OF REGENT 
EXGAVATIONS 

T ihe Archaeological Survey of India has entrusted to Sir 
John Marshall the direction of the excavations in the Indus 
Valley, or, to be more exact, in the region of Harappa, a dis- 
trict of Montgomery to the south-west of Lahore in the Punjab, 
and at Mohendjo-Daro, more than 600 km. from Harappa in 
the district of Tarkana-Sind. The results, published in three 
large volumes,^ are extremely interesting. 

A small part of the discoveries has been published in various 
periodicals, and on some of the seals, which resemble in certain 
particulars similar Sumerian objects, rather hasty conclusions 
have been drawn. Not only did some scholars conclude that 
there were relations between India and Sumeiia, but it has 
been asserted that one was dependent on the other, or more 
definitely, that India was the cradle of the Sumerians. 

It cannot be denied that the similarity of certain seals found 
in both countries might suggest such impressions; but a study 
of the illustrations in the third voliune edited by Sir John 
Marshall leaves one with a very different idea. On comparing 
civilizations of the Indus and Euphrates Valleys the most 
striking fact that emerges is their contrast. 

The swastikas® on the Indian seals resemble those already 
foimd in Grete, Gappadocia, Troy, Susa, and Musian, without 
fur nishing any indication of their place of origin. Now it is 
a remarkable fact that no example has been found in either 
Babylonia or Egypt.3 

Three circular seals with perforated ‘bosses’'* resemble, but 
only in their shape, that discovered by De Sarzec at Telloh.® 

* Mohendjo-Daro and the Indus Ciailisation, by Sir John Marshall, London, 1931, 
3 vols., 4to, 

* pp. 500-15, vol- iii, pi. 1 14; cf. voL ii. 415. 

3 Cf. E. Mackay, l.c., vol. ii. 374. 

^ PL cii, ky ly m; cf. Nos. 309-B3, 478. 
s Catalogue CyL Orient, Mus. du Louvre* i* pi. 2, 8a* 8^. 
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But a number of other seals are appreciably different: rect- 
angular in form, without ‘boss’ or with inscribed ‘boss’.* 

It is a collection of seals representing a bovine animal, possibly 
a divine symbol, placed before a ‘manger of very characteristic 
shape’ 2 or before an offering placed on a block raised on feet,* 
having on the upper field an inscription in pictographic signs'* 
setting forth perhaps the name with the filiation or title of some 
personage; at any rate, as on several seals, the writing com- 
mences with the same sign, and if we arc to read from left to 
right® they often end with the same sign;^ the writing may very 
well be an inscription, dedicatory or otherwise.^ Now similar, 
or nearly similar, seals have been found in Sumeria in the 
Telloh region.® 

Sir John Marshall, referring® to the seals,*® concludes:** ‘The 
resemblance is too marked to be the result of change or of inde- 
pendent evolution, nor can it be explained on the hypothesis 
that they were sprung from a common prototype foreign to 
both countries.’ But actually the resemblance does not appear 
to us to be striking on this point, and the idea of a Hercules 
might have been born and a legend formed in two different 
countries without direct or indirect borrowing from one side 
or the other. 

On the subject of the writing of the signs Mr. Langdon at 
first rejected the interdependence of the two scripts. Tn the 

* Cf. Marshall, vol. ii. 376 et scq. 

» Nos. 306, 308, 317-26. 

* Nos. 1-305, 537, 540-57f. 

* They have been classified, conditionally, by Sydney Smith and G. J. Gadd in 
Mohendjo-Daro, vol. ii, ch. xxii. 

s Sometimes the reading is from right to left because the animal in the field 
looks to the right, or because in the inscription the pictographic sign of a man or 
a bird looks in that direction. Sec for instance No. 69 of a man. No. 36 of a bird, or 
perhaps even two birds, No. 338 for two birds. No. 343 is doubtful; see vol. i, 
pi. xii. No. 18 is interesting. 

* Nos. 105, 109, no, 134, &c. 

f Gf. l.c. (Mackay), 381. 

® Of. Schell in Revue d’assyriologie, xxii (1925), 5C, but he is not certain that this 
seal really comes from Djokha as Mr. Mackay would seem to suggest. 

» p. 67. 

1® vol. iii. 357, and pi. xiii. 17, and also p. 76, No. 16 of pi. xvii. 

** p. 76. 
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first place, this script is in no way even remotely connected \vith 
either the Sumerian or proto-Elamitic signs.’’' But in a post- 
script^ he modifies this opinion: ‘The connexion of this script 
with Sumerian is favoured by the many similar or identical 
signs noted in the sign list and the new comparison above. 
There is also the extraordinary fact that both the Sumerian 
and the Indus Valley scripts freely employ numerical ideographs 
as syllabics and that the two both read from right to left.’ 

Mr. Gadd, on the contrary, alluding to the opinion he had 
previously expressed, writes: ‘Being at that time in possession 
of very little evidence, we once ventured to comment on a few 
syllabics. This hint was on the one hand taken up with exorbi- 
tant and regrettable results, on the other rejected with an 
emphasis which mistook a suggestion for an afBrmation. We 
s h all admit without hesitation that the further experience has 
not tended to confirm our faith in any direct connection between 
the writing of Sumer and the Indus. 

Certain pictographic signs bear decided resemblance to some 
of the known Sumerian signs, such as Ha, Gal, &c. (Sumerian 
for ‘fish’, ‘large’); but as their Indian eqtdvalents are unknown 
it is impossible to draw even relative conclusions as to what 
objects they represent. 

It may be admitted that Sumerian civilization was more or 
less known in the Indus Valley, but as Mr. Mackay writes, we 
have ‘no definite evidence that India was equally well known 
to these two countries, although the painted pottery and other 
objects demonstrate a connection between them all’. 

As to the race and language of these peoples of the Indus, 
both are matters of pure conjecture.^ 

To sum up. It appears to us difficult to deny that a con- 
nexion existed between the peoples of the Euphrates and Indus 
Valleys. It is not too much to admit that Sumerian civihzation 
influenced that of archaic India. M. Fr. Thureau-Dan^ 
wrote in 1925:® ‘We have no authority to speak of a Sumerian 


* In Mohendjo-Daro, ii, ch- xxiii- 423- 
2 Ibid. 453-4* 

^ Ibid., vol. ii. 413 * 
s Revue (Vassyriologie. 


3 Ibid., vol. ii. 411 . 
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civilisation of India; still less should we seek in India the origin 
of Sumerian civilisation/^ 

In our opinion this conclusion has lost nothing of its value/ 

I M. Contcnau agreed with this conclusion in X927, in his Manuel d^arcftdologu 
orientale^ i. 1 1 7. 

® M. Thureau-Dangin has written recently {Esquisse d'une histoire du systhme sexa- 
ghimal^ Paris, 1932, pp. I4“i5): ‘Everything leads to the belief that the Sumerian 
civilisation was not imported but indigenous. The Sumerian culture in kind and in 
spirit was impervious to any perceptible foreign influence. It is an indigenous 
culture.’ 
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Aahmes-Mistress-of-the-LibyanSj 475, 
Aam, Aamu, 468, 473. 

Abdashirta the Amorite, 3124, 481. 
Abdera, Democritus at, 681; sophists, 
4212; Maps 12, 15. 

Abdaihiba of Jerusalem, 298, 481. 
Abel-meholah, Map 7. 

Abimelech, K. of Gerar, 339 n. 

Abou Dis, Map 8. 

Abraham, 303 f., 785 n., 79911. 

Abu Roash, Abu Rwasfi, 456; Map 

13- 

Abu Shahrein, excavations, 118. 

Abu Simbel, Map 9; see Ibsambul. 
Abusir, Map 13. 

Abydos (Egypt), 128, 280; burials, 
278 f., 287, 289, 31 1, 315, 333, 451 fF., 
467, 471; chronology, 449, 46of.,47i; I 
temple, 485; Map 13. 

— (Hellespont), battle of, 712; Map 
^ 5 -. . 

Abyssima, 122. 

Academy, Plato’s, 591, 680, 684 f., 691, 
693> 695 n., 722, 753* , . 

Acamania, 557 n.; battle m, 705; 

733> 735 n-; Map 15. 

Acco (Akko, Acre), 757, 773; Maps 7, 
9 j 10. 

Achaea, Achaia, 534, 540, 559, 651 f., 
733 f.; Achaean League, 755; Maps 

Achaeans, 163 f., 5^7 n., 524^ 528; m 
Egyptj 333» 337 j 4875 Homer, 
529 536 f*? 549> 553> 724- 

Achaemenidae, 200, 409 f., 497; and see 
Persians. 

Achaia Phthiotis, 536; Map 15. 
Achelous R., Map 15. 

Acheulean culture, gif., 53- 
Achilles, 206, 536, 543; and Alexan- 
der, 738, 741. 

Achoris, see Hakar. 

Achzib, Map 7. 

Acrae, Map 17. 

Acragas, Maps 16, 17. 

Acre, see Acco. 

Acropolis, Athens, 635, 642, 658 f., 073. 
Adab, monuments, 256; Map 4. 

Adad, Addu, god, 264, 277, 299, 378, 
795; and see Hadad. 

Adad-idri, see Benhadad IL 
Adad-nirari IV, K. of Assyria, 355. 
Adad-shum-nasir of Babylon,' 345- 
Adana, Map 9. 

Adcock, F. E., quoted, 565. 


Adonias, s. of David, 342. 

Adonis R., 299. 

Adoption, Greek law of, 549. 

Adriatic cultures, 2 14 f., 2 1 9, 222. 

Adramyttium, 2vfap 15. 

AduUam, Maps 7, 10. 

Aegean, early cultures of, 88, 93, 130, 
141, 152 ff., 165, 175 f., 211, 214, 
238 f., 284, 507 ff., 5i3ff*> 553. 
5693*.; and Ganaanites, 298, 302 n., 
330, 337 f.; and see Greeks. 

Aegina, 545, 561 f., 624, 626 ff.; con- 
quered by Athens, 651, 696; art, 
422, 675; money, 561; Map 15. 

A^um, Map 15. 

Aegospotami, battle of, 718. 

Aenianians, Map 15. 

Aenus, Map 15. 

Aeolians, and Ehttites, 163; Aeolic 
dialect, 21 1, 534 f. 

Aeschines, 729 f., 733 f., 754. 

Aeschylus, 426, 588, 591, 630, 658, 
663 f., 665, 667, 683, 744, 775. 

Aetna, Map 17. 

Aetolia, 508 fL; Mycenean,,525, 545; 
classical, 557 n., 562 f., 642, 692, 
748, 755, 759; Map 15. 

Afghanistan, racial types, 130; Alexan- 
der in, 741, 762. 

Africa, 94, i 6 y; Greeks, 558, 757; 
early cultures, 22, 27, 31, 34, 76; 
languages, 183; Phoenicians, 141; 
Stone Age, 98f., loi ff., 241; and see 
Carthage, Egypt. 

Africanus, Julius, quoted, 449, 472. 

Agad6 dynasty, 254 ff., 262, 264. 

Agamemnon, 164, 204, 541. 

Agatha, Map 16. 

Agathocles, s. of Lysimachus, 751 . 

— of Syracuse, 746 n., 755 n, 

Agathon, poet, 725. 

Agathyrsi, 208. 

Agesilaus, K. of Sparta, 498 f., 568, 
717 ff., 761. 

A^, K. of Sparta, 712. 

Agriculture, 107 ff., 116; Egyptian, 
280, 289, 449 Greek, 555, 558, 
560 f., 605 f., 6373, 786; Hitute, 
326; Indo-european, 195; Sumerian, 
263. 258, 266. 

Agum-kakrime, Gassitc, 275. 

Agushaya, Poem of, 271, 273 f. 

Aha, Pharaoh, 278, 451. 

Ahaz, K. of Judah, 357 f-. 373 f- 

Ahikam of Jerusalem, 391. 
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Ahlame, nomads, 324. 

Ahmose, s. of Ebana, 474 fT. 

— I, Pharaoh, 314, 473 fh 

— s. of Pennckhbet, 475 fF. 

— QjLieen, 475. 

Ahriinan, Persian, 202. 

Ahura-Mazda, Persian god, 202, 412. 
Ai, Maps 10, 12. 

Aichbuhl, ancient culture, 220. 

Alla, Map 6. 

Ain el Akhdar, Map 6. 

Ain Beit Toulma, Map 8. 

Ain Hauara, Map 6. 

Ain el-Haniyeh, Map 8. 

Ain Harod, Map 10. 

Ain cl Hod, Map 8. 

Ain el Huderah, Map 6. 

Ain Karim, Map 8. 

Ain Musa, oasis, 286; Maps 6, 9, 

Ain er Rawas, Map 8. 

Ain Rogel, Map 8. 

Ain Semes, Map 8. 

Ain Shemesh, Egyptians, 314. 

Ain Tab, Map 9. 

Ain Wadi Daradj, Map 8, 

Ain Yalo, Map 8, 

Ainu cultures, 27, 47, 58 f., 61, 64 f., 

68 . 

Aix, Gimbri at, 221. 

Ajalon, Maps 7, 10. 

Akaba, 286; Map 6. 

Akademos, hero, 591. 

Akarkuf, Akerkuf, Maps 4, 5. 

Akh-abh, K. of Israel, 349 f. 
Akhazeiyah, K. of Israel, 349. 

— Ochozias, K. of Judah, 353. 
Akhcnaten, Pharaoh, 321 If., 480 IT.; 

and see Amenhotep IV. 

Akhctatcn, el-Amarna, 32 x. 

Akhiyah, Philistine, 338 n. 

Aki-izzi, Sheikh, 324. 

Akkadians, 129#,, 137, 251 f., 264, 
357; script, 801 f. 5 Map 4. 

Akkaron, Hebrews, 339 n. 

Akko, see Acco. 

Akurgal of Lagash, 253. 

Alalia, Map xo* 

Alani, 208, 

Alaquez, obsidian, 148. 

Alashchr, excavations, X54‘. 

Albania, ancient, 724; language, 187, 
214. 

Alcaeus, 563, 666. 

Alchemy, 695. 

Alcibiades, 429, 604, 632, 635, 660 n., 
694, yoj ff,, 7x2 f., 74^- 
Alcidas, Spartan commander, 699. 
Alcinous, Homeric, 702. 

Alcmaeon and Croesus, 617. 

Aleman, 602, 666. 


Aleppo, Alexander, 740; Hittites, 277- 
Subbiluliuma, 481; Map 14, 
Alexander, K. of Macedon, 725 

— the Great, 203, 435 f-, 499. 5620., 

578, 589, 614, 645, 692 n., 735 
737 ff-. 750. 753 ff-, 760 fr., 769" 
772 ff.; and Gauls, 223. ^ ’ 

— IV, K. of Macedon, 744 ff. 

— s. of Cassandcr, 746 n. 
Alexandreschate, town, 741; Map 19. 
Alexandria, founded, 436 f., 740, 

758; library, 764 f.; Pharos, 139; 
School, 68g, 764 If.; Map 13. 
Alexandria, cities of, 757, 762; Maps 

Aleyn, Phoenician god, 796 f., 800, 
802 f. 


Algeria, early culture, X25. 
Algonquins, culture, 27, 38, 43, 47, 58, 
61 ff., 65 f., 69 ff., 73 f. 

AHthic age, 34. 

Almeria, primitive culture, 171. 
Alphabets, 516 f., 541 f., 596, 801 f. 
Alpheios R., 508 n., 5x0; Map X5. 
Alpine culture, 133, 2x5, 220, 228, 240; 
lake-dwellings, ii2ff., 155, X74; and 
see Switzerland; race, 97, 147, X72, 
226, 236, 240; Alps, 234, 237, 244. 
Altai peoples, 27. 

Altaqu, battle of, 363, 493; Map 14. 
Altheim, culture, 220. 

Alyattes, K. of Lydia, 390, 6x3. 
Amalckitcs, 338 n.; Map 10. 

Amanis R., Alexander at, 742. 
Amanus, Gudea in, 257; Mt., 146. 
el Amara, Map 6. 

el-Amarna, 321; Letters, 298, 331 n., 
480 If., 801; pottery, 790; Map X3. 
Amasis, Pharaoh, 414, 496. 

Amathus, in Cyprus, Maps 9, ii, 16. 
Amazons, 207. 

Ambracia, Map X5, 

Ambroncs, 221. 

Arnenemhet I, Pharaoh, 31 x f., 315 f.j 
460, 464 jff., 468 ff. 

— II, Pharaoh, 465 f., 468. 

— Ill, Pharaoh, 468 f., 786. 

— IV, Pharaoh, 469. 

— s. of Khnumhotep, 466. 

Amenerdis, priest of Am0.n, 493. 
Amenhotep, Egyptian officer, 479. 

— I, Pharaoh, 448, 475. 

— H, Pharaoh, 479, Box n. 

— Ill, Pharaoh, 320 ff, 334> 479 f-i 
481, 487, Sox n, 

-—IV, Pxiaraoh, 314, 3^0 f*> 33^ 
and see Akhenatcn. 

Amenmcscs, Pharaoh, 488. 

Amen-R6, worship of, see Amtin. 
Amcny of Khen-nckhen, 309. 
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America, primitive cultures, 22, 27, 30, 

42j 45 f-j 58, 64, 107, 1 14, 190 f. 
American anthropologists, 1 7, 1 8, 77, 79. 
Amestris, w. of Lysimachus, 746 n. 

Amida, Map 5. 

Ajuirtaios of Egypt, 426. 

Amisus, Maps 12, 16. 

Ammar, Wadi, Map 8. 

Ammonites, and Babylon, 390; 
Hebrews, 297, 342, 350, 392, 396, 
401; Maps 7, 10. 

Amon, K. of Judah, 369. 

Amon-hetep, Pharaoh, see Amenhotep. 
Amorgos, Map 15. 

Amorites, 264 ff., 297^-5 SHj 333> 31^1 
and Hebrews, 335; language, 255; 
Map 10. 

Amorrean Mt., 336 n. 

Amos, prophet, 356, 358, 370 ff., 399, 
432; refs. 337 n., 338. 

Amphictyonic Goimcil, 566, 729, 733. 
Amphipolis, founded, 655; captured by 
Sparta, 662, 706 f., 771; by Philip, 
726; Map 15. 

Amratians, Egyptian, 449. 

Amun, Egyptian god, 316 ff., 330, 350, 
455 j 470^ 492; Akhenaten, 481 f.; 
Alexander, 436, 740; Amun-R6, j 

hynin to, 319 f* 5 Jeremiah, 396 f.; 
priests, 314, 316, 321, 484, 489 f., 
493 ff- 

Amurru, goddess, 797 f. 

— tribes, 129, 135, 137 255, 265, 298, 

324; and see Amorites. 

Amyrtaeus, Pharaoh, 498. 

An, Sumerian god, 261 f. 

Ana, Map 9. 

Anaphe, Map 15. 

Anaqim, race, 297. 

*Anat, Phoenician goddess, 299, 794 f., 
796 f., 803 f.; and see Ashera. 

Anath, god of Elephantine, 427. 

— Map 5. 

Anathoth, Map 7. 

Anatolia, early cultures, 147, 152 f., 
158, 189, 241, 528. 

Anau, finds, 104 f., Ii8f., 241. 
Anaxagoras of Glazomenae, 586, 059, 
682 f., 690. 

Anaxilas of Messina, 419. 
Ancestor-worship, 57^^*? 577 ^ 

see Family. 

Ancona, Gauls, 220. 

Ancyra, Map 1 1. 

Andalusia, early cultures, 1 73. 
Andaman Islands, cultures, 38 f,, 4®> 
42, 45 ff., 60 f., 63, 67, 70, 72. 
Andocides, 722. 

Andros, colonies, 559; Maps 15, 10. 
Angromanyas, Persian, 202. 


Animal cults, 570 f.; animal life, 96; 
domestic animals, early, 100 f., 103 f., 
105 f., ii4ff., 124, 132, 153, 194 
216, 222, 253. 

Ankermann, B., 17. 

Annals, annalists, Egyptian, 292 f.; 
Assyrian, 381 f.; see Chronicles, 
Scribes. 

Annukai, Babylonian, 378. 

Anshan, Kings of, 199 f., 252, 409 f.; 


and see Persia. 

Anshar, Babylonian god, 272. 

Anta, Pharaoh, 459. 

Antalcidas, peace of, 498, 718. 
Antandrus, Map 15. 

Antaradus, Map 1 1 . 

Antarctic tribes, culture, 27, 35. 

Antes, Slavs, 225. 

Anthropology, study of, 5 ff., 10 f., 76 f., 
691. 

Antig one, d. of Ptolemy, 746 n. 
Antigoneia, festival, 591. 

Antigonus, successor of Alexander, 

7435 745 ff-5 749 U 772. 

— II, Gonatas, 439, 752, 755^*5 789»772. 
Antioch, founded, 438!., 764 n., 768, 


Antioch, cities of, 757; Maps 1 1, 19. 
Antiochus I, 589, 751 f., 781 f- . 
Antipater, regent of Macedonia, 738, 
745^-5 748 f., 772. 

Antissa, Map 15. 

Anu, Babylonim god, 262, 267, 272. 
Anubis, Egyptian god, 280. 

Anunnaki, Laws of, 266. 

Aomos, Alexander at, 741. 

AousR.,Map 15. 

Apamea, founded, 438; towns, 757; 
Maps II, 19. 

Apella, Spartan assembly, 601. 
Apennines, early cultures, 167 f., 217* 
Apepi, Hyksos King, 472 f. 

Aphek, Map 10. 

Aphroite, goddess, 535 , 577- 
Apociypha, 760. ^ ir 

Apollo, worship of, 566, 580 if., 015. 
Apollodorus, architect, 764. 

ApoUonia (Thrace), Maps 12, 16. 

— (Macedoma), Map 15- 
ApoUonopolis, Map 12. 

I Apries, Pharaoh, 393, 496. 

Apsu, Babylonian god, 271 f. 

Apulia, early cultures, 1 67 f., 1 74 *•» 2 1 5- 
Aquitania, primitive, 224. 

Arabah, Mt., 286; Map 6. 

— Wadi, Map 10. 

Arabia, Alexander, 744; Hyksos, 305; 
Jews, 391 ff., 396; primitive cultures, 
9i> 95» 995 ^^4 ff.» ^°7> *27, 135, 137? 
171; Maps II, 12. 
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Arabiaji NighU, 619 n. 

Arabic language, 183, 189. 

Arabs, 1267; Alexandria, 764; and 
Assyrians, 362 f., 365, 367 f.; Jews, 
335 j 402; Phoenicians, 798; Samaria, 
359; Map 9. 

Arachosia, Alexander at, 763. 

Arad, 138; Kings of, 350, 353; Map 10. 

Arad-Sin of Larsa, 265. 

Aradus, Maps ii, 16. 

Aramaeans, 267, 298, 302 f., 314, 324, 
342, 346, 361 f,, 390, 427, 433; Maps 
7. 9» *0. 

Aramaic language, 427, 759, 764, 802. 

Ararat, Mt., Map 9. 

Arbacus, K. of Medes, 389 n, 

Arbcla, Alexander at, 436; Map 12. 

Arcadia, 5081!'; classical, 534, 556, 
537 n., 367; language, 2U, 534; and 
Sparta, 594, 719, 74B; Map 15. 

Archaeology, 185 f,, 193, 244, 448, 
51 1 f. 

Archelaus, K. of Maccdon, 725. 

Archilochus, 66G f. 

Archimedes, 681, 689 f., 759, 766. 

Archons, Athenian, 416, 633 f., 646 f. 

Arctic cultures, 27, 35, 38, 42, 58, 61, 
63, 70 U 73; Map 2, 

Ardys of Lydia, 367. 

Areopagus, council, 606, 633. 

Ares, god, 577. 

el Argar, finds, 172. 

Arginusae, battle of, 557. 

Argishtish I, K. of Van, 355. 

Argob, Maps 7, 10. 

ArgoUs, 160, 1 6a, 21 1, 507, 518, 523 fi. 


^ 539, 572, 595‘ ^ ^ ^ 

Argos, 423, 545* 552, 595 

and art, 675; Athens, 748; Heroes, 
529; Kings, 724; Peloponnesian 
League, 603, 624, 627, 629 n., 652, 
696, 707 f., 717 f-; priestesses, 578, 


593; Map 15, 

Arioi, 209. 

Ariovistus, German, 224, 

el-Arish, 284; Map 10. 

Aristarchus, 775. 

Aristeides, 634, 650, 664. 

Aristodicus, and Pactyas, 582 f. 

Aristomenes of Messenia, 594. 

Aristophanes, 56611., 657 fi, 663, 668 f., 
675? 701, 715 f*? 776 n., 780. 

Aristotle, 75, 434 f., 543, 547, 557 n., 
565, 620, 649, 680, 686 ff,, 695, 

744 n., 749, 753 
761 n., 768 ffi, 772, 777 ff. 

Armenia, Alexander, 747; Aryans, 
386; Bcnhadad, 351; Hittites, 276; 
language, 183, 187, 189, 204; Per- 
sians, 414; primitive, 114, 146 ff.; 


Thracians, 231; Armenoids, 07. 1^*7 
158, 172; Maps u, 19. 

Armies, Egyptian, 471, 484, aqa - 


Greek, 


' 

602 f., 623 f., 629; 


Macedonian, 724, 731, 760 f. ** 
Arno R., early culture, 175. 
Arnon R., 351 f.; Map 10. 

Aro'er, Mesa at, 352; Maps 7, 10. 
Arpad, Assyrians at, 360; Map 9. 
Arrow-ceremony, Veddah, 73. 
Arses of Persia, 436. 

Arshan, gov. of Elephantine, 428. 
Arsinoc, d. of Ptolemy, 746 n. 

— town, 757. 


Art, Babylonian, 132, 252 ff., 255, 258, 
394; Caucasian, 232 f.; Cretan, 158 f., 
160, 515, 520 jff.; Egyptian, 278 ff., 
283 f., 289, 311, 333, 337, 383 ff„ 
454f., 460, 463, 465, 468 f., 471, 485, 
4^7, 495, 499 B, 537 671 f., 

674; Graeco-Scythian, 207; Greek, 
422, 567, 588, 591, 596 ff., 602, 607, 
609, 630, 6351., 658, 665 E, 672 f, 
692 fl', 722, 765, 770, 780; Hittite, 
276; Hyksos, 306; Mycenean, 525, 
531; Persian, 419; Phoenician, 299 f., 
330, 789, 790 E.; primitive, 43, 126 f.; 
and see cave-paintings, pottery. 

Arta-Khepa of Jerusalem, 325. 

Artatama of Mitanni, 479. 

Artaxerxes I, K. of Persia, 424; and 
Athens, 426; Egypt, 497; Jews, 395, 


424. 

— II, Mnemon, 430 f* 

— Ill, Ochus, 434 f. 

— IV, 436. 

Artemis, goddess, 535, 570, 615. 
Artemisium, battle of, 497, 625 ff,; 
Map 15. 

Aruru, goddess, 376. 

Arvad, Assyrians at, 367; sea-raids, 488; 
Map 9. 

Aryandes of Egypt, 415, 497. 

Aryans, 189, 192, 194 E., 200 E, 203, 
365, 386, 408. 

Asa, Captain of Israel, 491. 

Asaph, Canticle of, 371. 

Asaraddon, see Esarhaddon. 

Ascalon, Askalon, Egyptians, 333, 
339 n., 486 f.; Maps 7, 9, 10, 12, 14. 
Asclepius, god of medicine, 588. 
Ashan, god of Elephantine, 427. 
Ashdod, Egyptians, 493, 495; Hebrews, 
361; Phoenicians, 785?., 799; Maps 


7,9,10,14. 

Asher, Map 10* 

Ashera, Asherat, Ganaanite goddess, 
^ 299. 794 ff-. 798. 803 f- „ 

Ashkuzai, Scythian, 365, 387. 
Ashtar-Kamosh, god of Moab, 352. 
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Ashtaroth, Maps 7, g, 10. 

Ashtaroth Karnaim, Maps 9, 10. 
Ashtartj see Astar. 

Ashur, 256, 265, 277 f., 303; see Assyria. 
— Assyrian god, 367 f., 383. 
Ashurbanip^, K. of Assyria, 200, 
366 ff., 387; at Babylon, 394; in 
Egypt, 493 f-; Library of, 271, 374, 

383- 

Ashurdan I, K. of Assyria, 347 f. 
Ashur-etililami-ukin, K. of Assyria, 387. 
Ashur-nasir-apal, K. of Assyna, 346, 


355. 

Ashur-uballit, K. of Assyria, 327, 345, 
496. 

Asia, Egyptians in, 463 f., 467 f., 472, 
474; primitive cultures, 22, 27 ff., 30, 
34, 98, 105, 109. 

Asia Minor, 92, 95, 107, 141 f., 145 ft., 
I53 j 324 L, 332 L; early cultures, 
ii8fF., I26f., 129, 149 f., 154, 157* 
175. 177. 240 ff.; Greel^, 163 f., 
51 iff., 51711., 521, 525 528 ff‘, 

532 n., 534 * 537 j 539 5‘*> 5pL, 5^, 
613 f-> 630 f., 641, 649 f., 738 ff., 
751 757. 763 L, 777 U I^ans, 

204, 209 f.; languages, 187 ff., 192, 
212; Map II, &c.; cmd see throughout , 

Asine, palace at, 569 n. 

Askalon, see Ascalon. 

Asopos R., Map 18. 

Assur, Biblical, 303; see Ashur. 

Assus, Map 15. 

Assyria, 129, 144, 199> 203 f., 207 f.j 
255 ff., 265, 277 ff., 345iL, 35o f., 
3691, 410; and Egypt, 478 ff., 4^, 
491 ff., 495 f.; and Hebrews, 354 ff., 
433; and Medes, 386 ff.; 249 b; Maps 


Assyrian texts, 327, 331 n., 338 n., 374ff. 
Astar, Ashtart, Astarte, goddess, 277, 
299 f.j 330. 34<^j 794 L, 79^; 

in Israel, 349, 388, 402, 406. 
Asterabad, burials, 233. 

Astrology, 375, 676, 775. 

Astronomy, Egyptian, 447» Greek, 014, 
676 f., 690 f. 

Asturian culture, 32. 

Astyages, K. of Medes, 389 f., 395. 4^5 
and Gambyses, 409. 

Astypalaea, Map 15. 

Aswan, inscriptions, 31 1, 3*55 Map 


Asyfft, tombs, 3**. 3*5. 48* L. Map 

13- o 

Atar-At6, goddess, 798. 

Ataroth, Mesa at, 351 f* or. 

Aten, Egyptian god, 314. 4°* L; 

hymn to, 321 ff. 
el Atha, Wadi, Map 6. 


Athaliah, Q.. of Judah, 353. 

Atharvans, Indian, 201. 

Athena, Greek goddess, 535, 565!., 
573 L, 579 f*. 588, 59* » 650, 738. 
Athens, 162, 4151.5 418, 420!., 423 ft., 
428, 435 ff., 497 f., 545-78I5 

and see democracy, government, 
literature; Maps 12, 15, 18. 

Athlit, cave-burial, iii. 

Athos, peninsula, 624; Maps 12, 15. 
Atomic theory, 681 f. 

Atreus, K. of Achaeans, 530, 535; 

Treasury of, 524 f. 

Atridae, feud, 582. 

Atsugewi Indians, 64. 

Attali, 439. 

Attica, 415 f., 507 ff*. 552* 587. 5845 
Dorians, 537, 547; early cultures, 
*59. 523f.s 57*L; language, 211,439, 
759; Map 18; and see Athens. 

Atum, Egyptian god, 293. 

Augustus, 773. 

Aunjetitz culture, 156, 238 ff. 
Aurignacian culture, 31 f., 53, 100, 105, 
III. 

Australian cultures, 27, 38, 40 f., 43, 
46 ff., 50, 53, 57 ff.. 81 f., 64 ff., 
69 ff., 72, 74, 107. 

Austria, early cultures, 113, 134, 237 f. 
Avah, and Samaria, ^13. 

Avaris, Hyksos capital, 305 ff., 4735 
Map 13. 

Avebury, Lord, 16, 56. 

Avestas, Zend-Avesta. 
Awel-Marduk, see Evil-Merodach. 
Axius R., 724; Map 15. 

Axtatama of Mitanni, 320. 

Ay the Priest, Egyptian, 320 f., 483. 
Azab, Pharaoh, 452. 

Azariah, Osias, K,. of Judah, 357* 
Azilian culture, 31; Map 2. 

Azira of Khabiru, 324. 

Azov, Sea of, burials, 229. 


Baal, Ba'al, Cana^tc god, 277, 3^; 
Israelite worship, 349, 353. 
Baal-Hadad, Baal-Lebanon, 786, 
795a 798 f^5 Syrian Baal, 7^5 

Baal-Xsaphon, Baal-Tsapuna, 788, 

7891., 7^- , 

Baal, near Jerusalem, Map o. 
Baalat-Tsapuna, goddess, 789. 

Baalbek, Ba'albck, 336 n.; Map 10. 
Ba'al-Me'on, Mesa at, 351 f.; 7* 

Babbar, Sumerian god, 251, 261 f. 
Babel, Tower of, 13*- ^ , 

Babylcm, 251 ff-a ^2555 249 b; Babel, 
1 31: Alexander, 740, 744^ 7575 

Amcarites, 265, 298; Aryans, 197 f.; 
Assyrians, 277^*5 344 35^i 355> 
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357> 359 f-. 363 f-. 366 f., 494 ff.; 
in Canaan, 299, 324; Gassites, 480; 
Chaldeans, 362 f.; Crete, 160; Egypt, 
320, 445, 448, 484; Elamites, 305; 
Greeks, 421, '763, 780; Hebrews, 359, 
407 1'.; and see Babylonian Captivity; 
Hittites, 164, 198!'., 210, 314; lan- 
guage, 189, 206, 330 f.; laws, 335; 
Nebuchadnezzar, 390 f., 394 fF.; 

Modes, 202 f., 386, 409 jfF., 414 f., 
4x8, 436; Perdiccas, 745; Religion, 
151 f., 202, 257, 263, 270, 410, 572; 
Science, 614 f., 676 Jf.; Scleucus, 745; 
Texts, 302, 331 n., 375 801 f.; 

Maps 4, 12, 19. 

Babylonian Captivity, Hebrews’, 393 IT., 
396 IF., 402 f., 433. 

Bachofen, etlxnologist, 45. 
Bactra-Zariaspa, Map 19. 

Bactria, Alexander, 74b f., 744, 747, 
7575 783; Persians, 414, 426; Maj) 
19 - 

Badari, Map 13. 

Badarian culture, 98, 1 10, 124, 449 f. 
Baden, finds, 228. 
el-Bagaah, Map 8. 

Baghdad, Hyksos, 473; Maps 4, 5. 
Bagistane (Behistun), Map 12. 

Bagoas the eunuch, 436. 

Bagoli, Governor of Judea, 428. 

Bagoses, Governor of Syria, 43 1 . 
Bahrein, ruins, 140. 

Baiamc, Australian, 61 fi'. 

Bakango, African, 39. 

Bakenrenef, Pharaoh, 360. 

Bakuba, Map 5. 

Balearic Is. cultures, 166, 170. 

Balkans, 145 F, 152, 526. 

Balkh, Alexander at, 740; Map 19. 
Balthazar, K. of Babylon, see Belshar- 
usur, Belshazzar. 

Baltic primitive cultures, xoo, H2, 155, 
187, 192, 225 f., 230, 238; Teutons, 
222, 236. 

Baluchistan, primitive cultures, 119, 
130, 189. 

Bambata, cave-paintings, 98- 
Bambyce, Map 1 1 , 

Bamotk, Ganaanite, 300, 401, 433. 
Baneth, H., 803 n. 

Banks, Babylonian, 258; Greek, 639 f. 
Barzip, Map 4. 

Bashan, Maps 7, 10. 

Basket-making, 42. 

Basque language, 183, 188, 241. 

Basra, Map 4. 

Bastarnae, 222. 

Bastian, Adolf, x6 f. 

Batek-Nogn Semang, 62; see Semang. 
Battle-axe culture, 155 fF, 171, 210 fF, 
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222, 225, 227 F, 232 F, 235 F, 342; 
Map 2. ’ ir j 

Batum, Map 9. 

Batwa tribes of Ruanda, 47, 62. 

Bau, Ba-u, Sumerian god, 262, 375. 
Bauer, Hans, quoted, 801 n. 

Bavaria, early cultures, 71, 154 fF, 220 
228, 238. 

Bavian, rock of, 363 f. 

Bayer, J., 33. 

Beaker folk, 155; bell-beaker, 171, 218 
' 238; Map 2. * 

Beas, R., 74X. 

Bedawin, Bedouin, 309, 452, 458, 477; 

and see Arabs. 

Beder of Dor, 317. 

Beeroth, Map 10. 

Beer-sheba, Bersabee, 142; sanctuary, 
305; Maps 9, 10. 

Bcgjg, obelisk, 465, 469; Map 13. 
Behistun, Darius, 189; and Bagistane. 
Beirut (Berytus), Maps 10, ii. 

Beisan, finds, 790. 

Beit Hanina, Wadi, Map 8. 

Beit Safafa, Map 8. 

Bekct, d. of Khnumhotep, 466. 
liel, Babylonian god, 272, 379, 402, 41 1. 
Bclgic Gaul, 221. 

Belgium, early settlement, 154 f. 

Belit, Assyrian goddess, 368. 
BclI-beaker culture, see Beaker. 
Bellerophon, 541 n. 

Belshar-usur, Belshazzar, K. of Baby- 
lon, 410 f. 

Beluchistan, Alexander in, 741; Per- 
sians, 414. 

Belus R., 299. 

Bender Bushire, excavations, n8. 
Beneventum, founded, 438. 
Ben-Hadad I, of Damascus, 346, 349 f. 

— II, of Damascus, 350. 

Beni-Hasan, Khnumhotep of, 464, 466, 

468, ^^73; tombs, 288 F; Map 13. 
Benjamin, tribe of, Map 10. 

Berber languages, 183. 

Berenice, w. of Ptolemy, 746 n. 

— town, 757; Map 19. 

Berlin, papyrus, 465, 

Bersabee, see Beersheba. 

I El-Bcrsheh, Map 13. 

Bessus, see Artaxerxes IV. 

Bethany, tombs, 301; Map 8. 

Bethel, god of Elephantine, 427. 
Beth-el, see Beyth-el. 

Bethlehem, Maps 7, 10, 12. 

Beth Rekhob, 346; Map 10. 
Bethsabec, 342. 

Beth-shan, Ganaanite town, 757, 763; 
Egyptians, 348; Maps 7, 10; and see 
Scythopolis. 
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Beyth-el, sanctuary, 145, 300, 305, 

339 348, 353; prophets, 356, 358; 

Maps 7, 10, 12. 

Beyth-horon, Egyptians at, 348; Maps 
7, 10. 

Beyth-shean, see Beth-shan. 
Beyth-shemesh, 341; Maps 7, 10. 
Beth-zur, Map 7. 

B6t Khallaf, tombs, 453; Map 13. 

Bevan, Edwyn, quoted, 591 n., 772 n. 
Bezek, Map 7. 

Biahmu, statues, 469. 

Bibkhururia, Pharaoh, 483. 

Biblical vocabulary, and Phoenician. 
802. 

Bibliographies, 249, 499. 

Biology, Greek, 690. 

Bir Abu Surra, oasis, 286; Map 6. 

Bir Abu Suweira, Map 6. 

Bir Ayoub, Map 8. 

Bir eth-Themed, oasis, 286; Map 6. 

Bir Kores (Kersa), Map 6. 

Bir Koresh, oasis, 286; Map 6. 

Bir Mabuk, Map 6. 

Bir Markha, Map 6. 

Bir el Temid, Map 6, 

Biridaswa, Syrian chief, 106. 
Birket-Smith, K., 18. 

Birmingham, Bp. Barnes of, quoted, 81. 
Bishri, Gebel, Map 5. 

Bit Adini, Map 5. t 

Bit Amuliani, Chaldean, 360; Bit Dak- 
kuri, Sa'alli, Shilani, Yakin, 360; 

4- . c 

Bithynia, 336, 747; Bithymans, 206; 

Maps II, 12, 19. 

Bit-Umri, Israel, 349. 

Bit-Yakin, Map 4. .. u 

Black Sea, subsidence, 146; Greeks, 
557 ff., 560 f., 652 f., 711; Persians, 

622, 732> 765- 
Boas, F., 17, 45* , 

Bocchoris, Pharaoh, 492. 

Boeotia, classical, 552, 550, 

567, 604, 625 f., 642, 646, 6961., 

706 f., 719; Dorians, 539 f.; ear^ 
cultures, 159? 5^7 ^-9 5^2 f., 51^* 

523 f.; Hesiod, 544; langu^e, 211, 
534 f.; Maps 15, 18; and see Thebes. 
Boghaz-keui, inscriptions, 150, 187, 19^5 

276, 325, 483? 487- 
Bogshe, Hittites, 276. 

Bohemia, early cultures, 152, i55*-> 
173, 175, 224 f., 228, 235, 237 243* 

Boii, 225. - , 

Bokhara, Iranians, 204* 2095 Map I9«_ 
Bologna, ViUanova culture, 175? 2171* 
Bononia, Map 16. 

Book-keeping, Sumenan, 258. 
Boomerang culture, 27 f- 


Bopp, philologist, 184. 

Borchardt, on Egypt, 447. 

Boreas, 197. 

Borsippa, 257, 361 f. 

Bosnia, batde-axe culture, 156. 

Bosporus, 630, 720, 747, 765. 

Bosra, Maps 9, 10. 

Boule, M., 8, 53 f., 78 E 

Boule, Greek, 555, 607, 610, 632 ft. 

BouUaye, H. Pinard de la, 18. 

Brahui, language, 189. 

Branchidae, sanctuary of, 582. 
Brandenburg, Slavs, 225. 

Brasidas, 604, 706 f., 771. 

Brazil, marriage laws, 46. 

Breasted, J. H., 249 b, 447, 499 b. 

Breton language, 187. 

Breuil, ethnologist, 33. 

Brindisi, 562. 

Britain, early cultures, 102, 171, 228, 
238 f. 

British Museum, Guides, 249 b; papyn, 
385. . 

Bronze Age, 32, 156, 237 f.; m Greece, 
507 ff., 512 ff., 569; Map 2. 

Brown, R., 41. 

Brugmann, philologist, 185. 

Bruttians, 558. . , o c 

Bubastis, Egyptian ppital, 289, 330, 
358, 490 ff.; M&P 9* 

Budapest, bell-beakers, 173^ 

Budini, 236. 

Bug R., battle-axe culture, 235. 

Bulgaria, early cultures, 117, 158; ^1^ 
Bulgarian, 186 f. 

Burials, see Tombs. 

Buriash, Cassite god, 197. 

Burkitt, M. G., 30. 33 f- 
Burma, language, 189. 

Buma-Buriash, K. of Gassites, 275*’ 
Bur-Sin of Ur, 257. 

Burudi, town, 255. _ 

Bushmen, cultures, 27, 38? 4^? 40 n., 
59, 62, 64 f., 69, 71 » 73. lOO- 
Busiris, Map 13. 

Butmir, pottery, 154- 
Buto, god, 455. 

— town, 450; Map 13. 

Buyuwawa the Libyan, 34b, 490. 
Byblus, 127, 138 143. 299. 32^4595 

inscriptions, 542 n., 543 n*; Wena- 
mun, 316 f.; Maps 14, 16. 

Byzantine Age, 776, 779- - 

Bvzantium, founded, 558, 50 ij 5f>3. 

646; and Athens, 649, 7”> 
71II 7*1 ; Macedon, 733. 747; trade, 
435; Maps 9> 19* 

Gabul, Map 7. 

Cadiz, early culture, 173- 
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Cadmeans, at Thebes, 163; inscription, 
5i7n. 

Cadmus, date of, 542 n. 

Caere, Map 16. 

Caesar, Commentaries, 221, 224; 

Lagidae, 437. 

Caesarea, Map ii. 

Cairo, inscriptions, &c., 448, 452; 
Map 13. 

Calendar, Egyptian, 126, 447; Greek, 
593 676 n. 

Californians, 27, 38 f,, 43, 47, 50, 61 f., 
64 f., 70 f., 73 f. 

Callatis, Map 16. 

Callias, peace of, 497. 

Callimachus, at Marathon, 623. 

Callipolis, Map 17. 

Callistratus of Athens, 725, 

Callixfmus of Athens, 713. 

Calpe, Map 12. 

Calymnos, Map 15. 

Camarina, Map 1 7. 

Camb, Anc* HisLy 499 b. 

Cambyses of Anshan, f. of Cyrus the 
Great, 409. 

— K. of Persia, 200, 414 f.; Egypt, 
497* 

Camirus, Map 15. 

Campania, early cultures, 1 76. 

Camp de Ohassy, finds, 1C9. 

Campignian culture, 32. 

Canaan, and Babylon, 275 f.; Biblical, 
303; early cultures, 143, 297 L; Egypt, 
306 f., 314, 330 f, 485, 491; Greek 
trade, 420; Israelites, 334; Phili- 
stines, 337 if.; 249 n. 

Canaanites, io6, 267, 324 f., 785 ff. 

Candia, 515. 

Cannatum of Lagash, 253. 

Canopus, Map 1 2. 

Canticle of Canticles, see Solomon, 
Song of 

Cape Colony, Stone Age, 98. 

Caphtor, Map 9; see Crete. 

Cappadocia, t88, 805; Greeks, 739, 
65; Hittites, 187, 198, 276; 

emites, 150; Sumerians, 255 f.; 
Maps n, 12. 

Capsian ctilture, 32, 99f., loi ff, 113, 
124 ff, 167. 

Capua, Etruscans, 419* 

Carales, Map 16. 

Carana, Map I2. 

Garchemish, Hittites, 276, 346; iron, 
X65; Necho 389 f., 392, 496; pottery, 
129, 267; raiders, 488; roads, 336 n., 
33 7 j Subbiluliuma, 481; Map 14. 

Cardia, Map 15, 

Garia, Achaeans, 163 ff.; Alexander, 
739; Alphabet, 543 n.; and Egypt, 


369; Indo-europeans, 535- Persians, 
620 f.; trade, 336, 340; Maps a 

11 . r 35 

Carmania, Map 12. 

Carmel, Mt., 299, 366 n.; caves, 142- 
Maps 7, 10. 

Garpathos, painted ware, 232; Maps 12 
* 5 - ’ 

Carpenter, Prof. Rhys, 542 n. 

Garrhae, Map ii. 

Carthage, 141, 173, 560, 562; Gauls, 
223; Greeks, 419, 439, 622, yog; 
Persians, 414 ff.; Map 16. 

Carystus, Map 15. 

Gasius, Mt., Canaanites, 299. 

Gasmen ae. Map r 7, 

Caso.s, Map 15. 

Caspian basin, Alexander, 740, 744; 
language, 191, 

Cassandcr of Macedon, 744 ff., 750, 
^ 755 n., 772- 
Gassandreia, founded, 757. 

Gassites, 106, 197 f., 210, 274 f., 324, 
345 f.; and Babylon, 277 f., 480. 
Caste-system, Indian, 196. 

Castor, and Pollux, 221. 

Catalonia, early culture, 173. 

Catana, Map 17. 

Cataracts, of the Nile, Map 13. 
Gatharina, Gebel, Map 6. 

Caucasus, Aryans, 386; early cultures, 
n6, 171, 230, 232, 235, 237; Hittites, 
276; language, 187, 189; Scythians, 
208; Map 9. 

Gaulonia, Map 1 7. 

Cavaignac, Eugtine, 249 b, 712 n. 
*Cave-mcn% 40. 

Cave-paintings, 98 ff., 102, 126. 
Cayster R., Map 15. 

Gelendcris, Map 1 6. 

Celt, socketed, 239 f. 

Gelt-Ibcrians, 224. 

Gelto-Scythians, 224. 

Celts, Alexander, 737; language, 
184 f., 187 f., 214, 218 ff.; Map 3; 
origins, 220 f.> 223 f, 237 f, 244; 
towns, -^38. 

Genomani, 220. 

Censorinus, Latin writer, 447. 

Census, Egyptian, 279. 

Ceos, 564; Simonides, 666; sophists, 
422; Map 15. 

Gephallcnia, Map 15. 

Cephistis R,, see jklcphissos. 

Ceramics, see pottery. 

Cercalia, Roman festival, 2 1 7. 

Geres, in, 217. 

Cerynia, IMap 16. 

Ceylon, microliths ,101. 

Chabrias, 498, 720 f. 
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Chaeroneia, battle of, 734 f., 7375 
Map 15* 

Chalce,Map II. 

Ghalcedon, founded, 558, 595; Maps 
9 j ii, 12, I 5 s Q 

Chalcidice, classical, 559; Mmyan, 51a; 
Maps 12, 15. . 

Chalcis (Euboea), colonies, 559; kings, 
553; Athens, 652; Macedomam, 
*70 7 74^ ^*5 ^Nlinoans, 5^35 trade, 

561; pottery, &c., 596; Lelantoe 
war, 553> 597; slaves, 642; size, 646; 
Maps 15, 16. 

;olia 


— (Anatolia), Map ii. 

— (Persian Gulf), 762. 

Chaldea, 359 367, 369* 387; 

Egyptian trade, 288; and Judah, 

402 f.; Darius, 415; Nebuchadnezzar, 

390 ff.; Xerxes, 418. 

Champions, Battle of die, 595. 

Chanet, M., 785 n. 

Channel Is., megaliths, 171. 

Ghellean culture, 31 f., 42, 53. 

Ghenab R., Map 19. 

Cheops, Pharaoh, 456. 

Ghephren, Pharaoh, 283, 456; Pyramid, 
282. 

Cherm, Map 6.. , . , c 

Chersonese (Thrace), and Athens, 609, 
622,655, 72i,732/-> 735- 
— (Crimea), Map 16. 

Childe, G., 34. 

China, early cultures, 29, 119; Hiimg- 
nu, 207; Chinese Tartary, Cyrus, 410. 
Ghinnereth Lake, Maps 7, 10. 

Chios, 529>534> 540» 559> 503fo^i» 
and Athens, 71 L 72 L 733. Praia, 
621, 650 f.; Maps 9, II, 12, 155 
Ghorasan, trade routes, 192. 

Christianity, early traditions, 773, 779*' 
Ghristus, Manuel des Religions, 249 b. 
Chronicles, Assyrian, 381 ft.; ureex, 

C^nkies, Books of, refs., 337 387» 

C^^ology, Egyptian, 448 f-> 483; 

Greek, 593* ^ 

Cilicia, i 37» ML 

ander, 739; Assyrians, 363, 385? 307 j 
^ t, 163; Hittites, 488; raidra, 
037; Persia, 621, 624; trade, 33 > 
Trojans, 164 f*; Maps ii, 12. 

aai, 

rians, 365, 367; 
and Scythians, 331. ^39; MaP 9- 
Cimon of Athens, 426, 630 f., 658, 686 n, 
Circesium, Map 5. 

Cisamus, Map 15. 

Cist-graves, 169 f. 
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Githaeron, Mt., 628- 

Gitium, Kition, 141; Maps ^ 12. 

Citizenship, Greek, 549 

610 f., 640, 644, 662 f.;5ee democracy. 
City-states, 165, 545 548, 555 ** 

Gius, Mapi5. 

Clazomenae, 659? 682; pottery, 594 ? 
Mapsg, 12, 15. 

Cleisthenes of Athens, 610 f., 033. 

— of Sicyon, 598. 

Cleomenes, and Alexander, 74 ®* 

— of Sparta, 620. „ r- 

Cleon, 632, 635, 658, 699 f., 7 o *5 
716, 732. 

Cleonymus of Sparta, 755 tt. 

Gleophon, 713. ’ „ 

Climates, 94 , 99 234 f., 23 / , 24-. 

Clodd, Edward, 52. 

Cnidus, battle, 718; Maps 9, 15. 

Gnossos, palace, 158, *80 m, 33 ■’ 

473. 5 i 5 » 51^7. 

532 f.; tomb, 571 f*5 Map 15. ^ 

Coelesyria, Rezon II, 3575 roads, 33811., 
Map II. 

Colchis, Map II. 

Colombians, 133 *. to 

Colophon, colomes, 559; Map , 
i5» 18. 

Golossae, Map 12- 
Comana, 276; Map 12. 

Gommagene, Kummukh, 13/9 38 t» 
scriptions, 589 ff.; Map * ot 1 fT 

Como, L., early cultures, 175 f-, 21 / n- 
Comte, evolutionist, 56. 

Condamin, A., 249 B* 

Congo, Pygmies, 63, 65, 71 it., 74 - 
Conon, 718. 

Constantinople, 776. 

Gontenau, G-, 249 b. 

Gontenau, M., 808 n. 

Copais basin, 523, 526, 529. 

Gopemican theo^, 775 - 
Gopt^, excavations, 287 f., 332 > 

Maps 9, 12 , 13 - 
Goracesium, Map ib. 

Corcyra, 559 > 598 , 624, 642, yoi 
708, 755 ^*5 ^8- 

Corded wares, Map 2. 

Corinth, 545 > 559 ^ ^81 | 

Kat RQ? f., 626 ff., 640ff., 04.0, 

5=9; -d Ath^’ 
X 6c 4, 652. 697 ffy 701 f., 704. 

TO7 Wf-. 733 ff-; Macedon, *| 35 . 

73 ^’ 7^, 753; 59^ 

675 STPaul, 774; Maps 15. 16. 
CkaiSthian Gulf, 510 651 > 

6 g 6 f.; 3 ^^ap 15 - 
^ order in ardiitecture, 673. 

Cornish language, 187. 

Gorone, Map 15. 
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Goi-sica, 104; Map 16. 

Cos, 721, 733; medical school, 686 f., 
755; Maps 9, 15. 

Gossaeans, 274 f. 

Costume, primitive, 39, 100, 124, 155; 

Greek, 530. 

Crannogs, Irish, H2. 

Grannon, battle of, 749. 

Graterus, general of Alexander, 746 n. 
Cremation, Assyrian story, 375 f.; Genesis, 
303; poem of, 271; primitive idea, 
60,64, 73> 75- 
Cremation, 174, 531, 533. 

Crete, Minoan, 104, 126 f., 139 ff,, 147, 
150 f., 156 f., 158 ff., 168 f., 188 ff., 
21 1, 213, 276, 512 ff., 529, 532 ff., 
537; Canaan, 338, 338, 341; classical, 
540* 544f'*> 563s 6512; and Egypt, 284, 
473,487; Maps 9, II, 12, 15, 

Crimea, 208, 435. 

Gritias, 660 n. 

Crocodilopolis, Map 13; Medinah. 
Croesus, K. of Lydia, 409 f., 582, 613, 
615, 617 ff., 727, 

Croetes, Persian governor, 415, 
Cromlechs, 169 f., 227. 

Gromna, Map 16. 

Cronus, Greek god, 576. 

Crops, 108 ff., 1 14 f., 509, 512, 637 f. 
Croton, 563, 653, 678, 686 f,; Maps 
16, 17. 

Gruni, Map i6. 

Gtesiphon, Map 12. 

Cultures, distribution, 20 ff., 89 ff., 

156 ff., 185. 

Cumae (Cyme), 419, 561, 563, 596; 

Map 16, 17. 

Cunaxa, battle, 430. 

Cuneiform inscriptions, 131, 136, 80 1 f, 
Cunningham, D. J,, 77. 

Guq,E.,249B. 

Curium, Maps ii, 16. 

Cusae, Map 13, 

Cuvier, quoted, 688 n. 

Gyaxares, K. of Medes, 387, 389 f. 
Oybele, myth of, 1 1 1 . 

Cyclades Is., culture of, 147, 151 f., 

157 f., 160, 168, 21 1, 513 519 

^ 522, 525, 534, 544, 558. 

Cydoma, Map 1 5. 

Cyllene, Mt.,Map i^. 

Cyme (Asia Minor), Kings of, 553; 

Pactyas, 582; Map 15. 

— (Euboea), Map 15. 

Cynics, 586, 769, 

Cyprus, 91, 139, 151, 158, i68, 237 f.; 
Amasis, 414; Canaan, 299, 341 f.; 
colonics, 560, 613; crafts, 118, 147, 
J49. I52» I54» 165, 170, 513; 

Egypt, 163, 284, 331 m, 747, 750; 


Greeks, 162, 652, 758, 765; 
page, 188, 21 1, 534; Persia, 497 f 
630!.; Phoenicians, 141, 340 
791; Sargon, 254; script, 5? 7, 

523? 525> 534 j 54^5 543 Maps 
1 1, 12. 


Gypselus of Corinth, 598. 

414* 497» 560, 563, 603, 686; 
Map 16. > 

Gyrus I, of Anshan, grandfather of Gyrus 
the Great, 200, 409. 

— “ the Great, K. of Persia, 200, 203, 200, 
409 ff.; and Babylon, 410; and Egypt 
496; and Greeks, 613, 616, 618, 621* 
and Jews, 412, 417. ’ 

— the younger, 430. 

Gythera, 705; Map 15. 

Gythnos, Map 15. 

Gytorus, Map i6. 

Cyzicus, 664, 747; Maps ii, 15. 

Czech language, 187. 


Dad, Ganaanite god, 299. 

Dagan, Babylonian god, 262, 264; 
Dagan, Daghon, Dagon, Ganaanite 
god, 299, 34L798. 

Dahshur, Dashshtir, pyramid, 456, 465; 
Map 13. 

Daiakku, Deiokes the Mede, 199 f. 
Datvas, Persian, 202. 

Dakkuri, Chaldean, 360. 

D’Alviella, G., 17. 

Dama, hillmen, 62. 

Damanhtir, 450, 455; Map 13, 
Damascus, 350, 352 f.; Alexander, 740, 
757; Arameans, 346; Assyrians, 357 f., 
360; Jews, 392; ancient trade, 139, 
142, 1^1 Maps 7, 9, 10, r i, 12, 14, 19. 
ed-Damiyeh, Map 10. 

Dan, city of, 347 f., 353; Map 10. 

— tribe of, 339 n.; Map 10. 

Danaans (Danaoi), 337, 488. 

Daniel, prophet, 394, 408, 410 n., 

418 n., 432. 

Danubian cultures, 113, ii6f., 152 E, 
I57» i59» I7L 21 1, 217 f., 220, 227, 
234 ff., 237, 241, 243, 512; Gauls,23i; 
Greeks, 526, 537, 558, 607, 640; 
Germans, 223 f.; Scythians, 207; 
Map 2. 

Daphnac, settlement, 560; Maps 9, 16. 
Dardanelles, 738; see Hellespont. 
Dardandans, 337. 

Dardanus, Map 9. 

Darius I, K. of Persia, 189, 194, 200, 
395, 414 f., 424, 497, 613 f., 616 f., 
624, 631, 741. 

— II, Ochus, K. of Persia, 430, 499. 

— HI, K. of Persia, 435 f.; and 
Alexander, 738 ff. , 
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Darwin, 5 f., 16 f., 80 f., 688 n. 

Dascylium, Map 15. 

Daunians, 176* ^ 

David, K. of Israel, 144, 3^ 340» 34^ !•> 

347> 3555 ^ind Egypt, 490 f.; Hous 
of, 407 j 433- ^ 

Dawn Man, 80 f. 

Dead, Book of the, Egyptian, 288, 

292 f.j 312, 3^5* 384 f-; 

289 f., 296 f. 

Dead Sea, 142; Maps 7, 10. 

Debir, Map 10. 

Deborah, Song of, 339 
Dedefr6, Pharaoh, 456. 

Dedkere, Pharaoh, 457* 

Deiokes, see Daiakku. 

Deir Yasin, Map 8. 

Dekeleia, Map 18. 

Delafosse, M., 18. 

Delbriick, philologist, 185- 
Delhi, Aryans at, 197* 

Delian League, 549s 050 tt. 

Delion, Map 18. ^ 

Delos, sanctuary, 428, 572, 5873 
650; trade, 336; Maps 12, 15* 

Delphi, Gauls at, 2i4s 223s 752s 

cTqA.; Philip of Macedon, 726^., 

733 f-; sanctuary, 566, ^2, 58 -s 
59is 599> 6 i 5 s 830, 723; 

DeiL.V^a,Mt.,Al^der,'g6. 

Deme, Athenian, 6ii f-, 633, 75 > 

Darter, goddess, m, 577> 657> 77* > 
festival, 667 n.; mysteries, 504- 

746 ff., 749 752. 754. 755 “•> 757. 

Demochares, 750, 75®. 755 £ 

Democracy, Gre=k, ^o, 554. 7 

610 f., 615 f-. 633 ff., 7*2. 7*4. 73*. 

753 f.. 767. 772. 780 f- 

Democritus, 681 f., 6^. , ' 

Demosthenes, Athenian general, 429. 

— ^AfheniM orator, 632, ®35, 

722. 728 f.. 730 fF.. 737 f-. 744**-. 

748 n., 749 F-. 752, 754. 78*- 
Den, Pharaoh, 452, 459* 

Denderah, monument, 332. 

*5*. *7*, 

227s 229, 234 238ff-s 242- 

36<?; Mam 4. t2 

D^r el-Bahri, excavations, 463, 477s 
490; Map 13* , -K/r 

D 6 r-el-Mousailabe, Map 8 . 

Derenddi, lions, 27^* 

D€r-es-Sennd, Map 8. 
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Descartes, 681. 

Deshashah, tomb, 459 s Map 13* 

Desnoyers, L., 249 b. 

Deucalion, 243. „ on:^n 

Deuteronomy i refs., 2980., 304 n., 3 5 -s 
338 n., 798 n. 

Devos, Indian, 202. „sinn 801 n 

Dhorme, P., 249 B, 350 n-. 389 n., 801 

Dhuthotep of el-Bersheh, 400. 

Diana of the Ephesiam, 615. 

Diarbekr (Amida), Map 5. 

Dibon, Maps 7, 10. - 

Dicasteries, Athem^, 608, bio, 

633 ff., 647, 714s 75S* 

Dicte, Mt. , Map 15- ^ 

DUbat, Ilu-Shiima at, 265, Map 4. 

Dion in Gilead, 783* ^ 

Dionysius of Halicarnassus, 762 n. 

— of Phocaea, 62 1 . 

— of Syracuse, 431- 6ct6 

Dionysus, mysteries of, 439 s 584 s 3 s 

657, 667 f.; theatre of, 748. 

Dioscurias, Maps 12, ib- 
Dium (Macedoma), Map 15* 

Diwaniya, Map 4 - 
Dixon, R. B., 1 7 * ^ 

Djakara, tribe of, 310 1 . 

Dobrudja, finds, 117* 

Dodecapolis, 753 - 

Dodecaschoenus, Zoser at, 453- 

Dodona, 2 i 4 ;Map 15* 

Don R., Scythiam on, 207. 

Do^; 163, esin!; 

diklect, 534 . 759 '. 
Doric order, 673; Map I 5 « 

Doriscus, Map 12. 

Dothan, Maps 7 s 30 - 
Doura, see 

Dracon, Laws of, 805 1 . 

A&. 428, 653 f-. 657 f-. 

667 f-. 766. 

Dravidianlangu^es, 189- 

Drepanum, Map 17 ■ 

Druz, Mt., Map 7 - 
Dubois, E., 77 - 
Dur Balati, Map 5 - 

Dura-Europus, Maps 55 1 1 > 9 - 

Durkheim, E., i 7 s 57 * 

nJSm of MItmrf, 3"«. .!*>■ 

Dussaud, M., 785s 794 
Dutch lai^uage, 107. 

Dyme, Map 15- 
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Ea, Enki, Babylonian crocl, 262, 267 
271 fr., 378 f. 

Eannatum of Isin, 262, 26 
Ebal, Mt., Map lo. 

Eben-ha-ezer, battle of, 339. 

Ecbatana, 199; Alexander at, 436, 740: 
Maps 12, 19. 

Ecclesia, Athenian, 607 f., 6ro, 632 ff., 
647, 700, 706, 714, 729 ff., 737. 
Edessa, 757; Maps ii, 19. 

Edfu, PWohs 31 1 3,5, 455; Map 13. 
Edjma, Gebel, Map 6. 

Edomites, 298; and Ashdod, 361; and 
Israelites, 342, 350, 396, 402; Maps 
7> ^ c>. 

Edrei, Maps 7, 9, 10, 12. 

Egesta, Map 17. 

Eglon, town, Map 10. 

3^-gypt, Ancient, 90, 445 AT.; Predynastic, 
9 ^> loi, 105 JfT,, 109 f,, 1 14, 123 ff., 
^33 j i49> 165, 232, 239; Dynastic, 
126 ff., 278 if., 451 ff.- art, As- 
syrians, &c., 346, 350, 360 fi% 387f., 
390 1^433; Babylon, 275, 277 ff.; 
and Canaan, 143, 298 f., 324, 330 f., 
336, 341, 346, 786 ff, 793 ff.; 

and Greece, archaic, io6, 136, 138 f., 
140, 1 5 1, 154, 158, 160 ff., 164, 205, 

540,^60 f., 572, 574, 580; classical, 
^ff^*k358 ^-,557^, 599, 613, 665, 
71 1, 760, 763 i-, 773 f., 777 f.; Alex- 
andCT, 436/., 740; Ptolemies, 745 ff., 
75 tjr.; andHyksos, 198, 274, sosf.; 
and Israelites, 335, 343, 345, 3^3, 
355, 353 f., 392, 396, 616; language, 
275; literature, 282 f., 290 f., 307 f., 
312, 3^31^', 4®t)f., 471; and Persia, 
200, 409 414 f., 424, 426, 430 f., 

J34, 497 f-, 621, 624, 630 f., 652, 
736; religion, 280 ff., 289 f., 293 f., 
31 1 f,, 315 f., 397, 455, 457, 459, 470, 
495, 770; science, 676 f., 765 tt*., 780 f.; 

®49b; Mapsg, 13, i9- 

Ehrmgsdorf, finds, 9. 

Ekron, Maps 7, g, 10. 

Efcwesh, Achacans, 333, 487, 

785 n-, 795i 799 f- 

Elam, ancient, lai, laS, 143, 199 f 
^ 3_59. 3S< f.. 365, 
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, -r'—, xuy, x-Naram- 

^ 254; Medes, 386; 250 b; see 
Persians. 

Elat, Pho^cian goddess, 794 f., 798. 
at, 734- 

Elath, Maps 9, 12. 

Elbe R., early cultures, 228, 230, 
234 f. 


6 „t,, 

Eleusis, 572, 618, 637, 658 

Eleutharna, Map 15. 

Eleutheria, festival, 591. 

Elias, prophet, 350. 

Fuf of Jerusalem, 425 
Ellipi, 362. 

Elohim, divine name, 302 f. 

Elteqeh, see Altaqu. 

Elyaqym, 389. 

Elymais, town, 418 n. 

Emim, ancient race, 297. 

Emmanuel, prophecy, 374. 

Emporiae, Map 16. 

En-annatum ofLagash, 260 f. 
Endo-Gapsian culture, 32. 

En-dor, Maps 7, 10. 

Engannim, Map 7. 

En-gedi, Maps 7, 10. 

Engineering, Greek, 520, 598 f., 766 f.: 

Persian, 497. ’ 

England, early cultures, 97, 109, m, 

« ^ethnologists, 17; language, 187. 
Enki, Sumerian god, 261 f. 

Enkidu, 376 f. 

Enlil, En-M, Sumerian god, 257 ff., 
261 ff., 267, 270. 

Entemcna of Lagash, 260 f. 

Enzu, Sumerian god, 262. 
Epaminondas of Thebes, 719. 

Ephesus, 603, 615, 620, 774; philoso- 
phers, 420f.; Kfeps 9, n, 12, 15, 19. 
Ephors, Spartan, 6oi. 

Ephorus, Greek historian, 755 n. 
Eplu-aim, tribe of, 347; Map 10. 

— Mt,, Map 8. 

Epic, Greek, 528, 532, 536 n., 542 f. 
Epicurus, Epicureans, 439, 682, 689, 
766, 768 f., 773, 778 n. 

Epidamnus, Map 16. 

Epidaurus, 595, 598; Map 15. 
Epipalaeohthic culture, 32. 

Epinis, 437, 508, 559, 562!., 759; 

Dorians, 537; Maps 15, 19. 

Epona, goddess, 217. 

Eponyms, Canon of, 375. 

Eqron, and Judah, 362. 

Erech, vase of, X04. 

Erechtheus, hero, 573, 580; Erecb- 
theum, 642 n. 

Erek, town of, 252, 253 n., 255, 257, 

^265,274.376. ■ 

Eresus, Map 15. 
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Eretria, colonies, 559, 561; and Persia, | 
620 ff.; pottery, 596 f.; Maps 15, 16. j 
Eridu, 1 18, 257, 265; Map 4. ^ 

Erman, A., 249 b, 318 n., 499 b. 

Erment, Egyptian capital, 462; Map 13. 
Eros, god, 577. 

Erosd, pottery, 117, 120. 

Erythrae, 597; and Athens, 652, 655; 
Map 15. 

Esag-U, Babylonian god, 394 f- 
Esarhaddon, K. of Assyria, 364 f., 374, 

394. 493 f- 

Esau, 305. 

Esdraelon, plain of, 774; Maps 7, 10. 
Esdras, 431 f.; refs., 412 n., 413 n. 
Eshmunazar, inscription, 400. 

Esneh, monument, 332; Map 13. 
Esquimaux, 27, 58, 65, 69, 222. 

Este, early cultures, 175 f., 218. 
Esthonian language, 187. 

Ethan the Ezrahite, 371. 

’Eth-ba'al, K. of Tyre, 349. 

Ethiopia, and Egypt, 289, 359, 366, 
369* 392, 490 ff-; Persians, 414, 497, 
499- 

Ethnology, study of, II ff., 16 ff., 34 f. 
Etruria, 176, 220; and Greeks, 560 ff., 
607, 622, 640, 709; Etruscans, 177, 
188, 215, 219 f., 231, 337, 415, 419 f., 

487- 

Euahlayi, Australian, 61. 

Euboea, 168, 21 1, 596!., 606, 652, 
656, 712, 721, 727; Maps 12, 15- 
Eubulus of Athens, 728. 

Euhesperides, Map 16. 

Eupatridae, 416, 605 n. 

Euphrates R., 122 f, 146, 251, 805; 
Alexander, 740; Egyptians, 474, 
476, 496; navigation, 336; Maps i. 


4> 5> 9* 

Euripides, 588, 658, 668, 672, 684; at 
Macedon, 725, 

Euripus Channel, 51 1. 

Europe, climatic conditions, 94 ff.; 

early cultures, 29 f., 98 ff. 

Eurotas valley, 510; Map 15. 

Eurydice, w. of Ptolemy, 746 n. 
Eur^nnedon, Athenian genial, 704, 

— battle of, 630. 

Eusebius, quoted, 449, 472. 

Euthynos of Athens, 594 n. 

Euxine, kingdoms, 751. 

Euxinus Pontus, Maps ii, 12. 

Evagoras of Cyprus, 498. 

Evans, Sir Arthur, 517 n., 519 n., 

525 572 n. 

Evil-Merodach, K. of Babylon, 395. 
Evolution, theory, 6 fif , 25, 33, 37, 52 > 
57, 75E 

Exodus, Israelite, 334 f., 473 f- 


Exodus, ref, 304. 

Eyuk, monuments, 276. 

Ezechias, K. of Judah, 358, 360, 362 f, 
391 - 

Ezechiel, prophet, 394 ff , 407 ff, 

432; Ezechiel y ref, 3380. 

Fairfield, Hemy, 79, 

Falcon-clan, Egyptian, 126, 130. 
Faliscan language, 215, 218. 

Family, Babylonian, 266; Greek, 532, 
546, 61 1 ; primitive, 43 f , 45 ff , 75. 
Farsistan, 199. 

Fatyanovo culture, 229 f, 234; Map 2. 
Fayyum, excavations, &c., 124 f, 450, 
465 f , 469 f; Map 13. 

Feiran, Map 6. 

Felsina, Map 16. 

Fenkhu, Egyptians in, 475, 477. 
Fetishism, 56, 58. 

Field, G. C., on the Greek State, 664 n., 
736 n. 

Finland, early cultures, 228 f, 233; 

Finns, 222, 226; language, 189 f. 
Fire-making, primitive, 38 f. 

First-fruits, 71 ff 
Flaminian Way, 220. 

Flatlands, character of, 90, 12 1 ff , 183, 

190 f*- 

Flints, see tools, microliths. 

Flood, 1 18, 131; Babylonian, 123, 252, 
375 377 f; DeucaHon’s, 243; 

Genesis, 304. 

*Food-gatherers% 26, 28, 38, 107. 
Forests, 96, 100 f, 112, 195, 509 f 
Foy, W., 17, 45. 

France, early cultures, 32, 53, 90, 151, 

1 71; ethnologists, 18. 

Frank e, C., 52 f. 

Frazer, J. H., 16, 56. 

Frobenius, ethnologist, 1 7. 

: Fuegians, culture, 27, 41, 47, 49^ 

61, 65f., egflf, 72. 

Gad, tribe of, 351 f; Map 10, 

Gadara, Greet, 763; Map 19, 

Gadd, C. J., 249 B, 806 n., 807. 

Gades, Map 16. 

Gadesfa, Hittites, 325. 

Gaelic, 187. 

Gahs, A., 17, 

Galatia, Gauls, 199, 214, 223, 225, 
752; Maps II, 19. 

Galen, physician, 764. 

Galicia, early cultures, ii 7s., 154^-9 210, 
212, 227, 230, 232 ff 
Galilee, 142, 486, 773 f 
Galley Hill, finds, 9. 

Gambula, Aramaeans, 3^15 Map 4-» 
Games, Greek, 439, 567 f , 601, 666. 
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Gananate, Map 5. 

Ganes, silver-mines, 138. 

Garazim, Mt., Map 10. 

Gai-fa, Map 5. 
de Garis, G. F., 12 n, 

Garstang, J., 249 b. 

Gath, Philistines, 340; Maps 7, 10. 
Gaudry, Professor, 79. 

Gauls, 199 813 ff., 219 ff., 823 f.. 231; 
and Greeks, 421, 558, 591, 737, 752, 
755; language, 187, 222. 

Gaumata, Persian, 414. 

Gawab, god of the Dama, 62. 

' ^42, 7851^-; Assyrians, 492; 

Greeks, 43 ^j 526, 749, 773; Jews, 
339 n.; Maps 7 9, 10, 12, 14, 19. 
Geb, Egyptian god, 294, 

Geba, Maps 7, 10, 12, 

Gebal, Maps 9, 12. 

GebelSn, temple, 463; Map 13. 
Gedrosia deserts, 742. 

Gela, congress at, 429; Maps 16, 17. 
Gelo of Syracuse, 419, 

Genesis, 303 f-; refs., 297 n., 305 n., 
^ 339 n., 388 n. 

Geneva, finds, 228. 

Geographical formations, ancient, 89 ff. 
Geography, Greek, 562 n., 678. 
Geological formation, ancient, 93. 
Georgia, lake-dwellings, 1 14. 

Geraestus, Map 15. 

Gerar, iron, 165; Map 10. 

Gerasa, town, 144. 

Gerland, ethnologist, i6. 

Gomans, 221 f., 224, 226, 235 f.: 

language, i86f,, 191. 

Germany, early cultures, 106, 171, 228, 
234? i?39j 242; ethnologists, 17: 
philologists, 192. 

Gerzean period, Egyptian, 449. 

Geshur, Gesur, Maps 7, 10. 

Gi^er, excavations, 899 ff.. 330, 340; 
Egyptians at, 314, 333, 491; Maps 7, 
10, 14. 

Gezire, Map 5. 

Gez-Tapuya tribes, 76. 

Gharandcl, 285; Map 6. 

Ghenab R,, Alexander, 741. 

Gibeon, Israelites in, 145; Map 7, 
Gibraltar, finds, 9, 

Gihon R., Map 8. 

Gilboa, Gelboe, Saul at, 340; Maps 
7» 

Gfiead, Greeks in, 763; Map 7, 

Gfigal, Map 7. 

Gilgamesh, Sumerian god, 262: Epic 
373 

Gil^epa, Gilukhipa, of Mitanni, 320, 
Gimil-Sin of Ur, 857. 
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Ginsberg, H. L., 802 n. 

Girsu, town, 865. 

“7$, 

Gl^tonbury lake-dwellings, 112 
Gol^ecca, early culture, 176. 
Goldenweiser, A. A., 

Goliath, 338 A. *’'7,45. 

Gorgias, rhetorician, 66 1. 

Gortyn, Map 15. 

Gospels Greek, 774, 776. 

gS." 2|8 r* 

Gourd-ware culture, 147 f on 
Goumia, shrine, 570 nT ’ 
Government, Babylonian, 257 f.: Greek 

758°T67l^78ff."''’ 

Graebner, F., 17 f., 45, 57. 
Grand-Pressigny, flints, 210. 

Granicus, battle, 738. 

156 ff., i63ff. 2uf., 835 f., 276, 
209? 292, 435 f.; agriculture, 109, 
"73. 176 f., 188; in 
Egygt, 368 ff., 414, 438, 470, 495, 
497 ff-; language, 184, 186, 188, 242: 
legends, 162, 205 f., 216, 239, 243 f; 
literature, 428; mercenaries, 430, 
434; and Persians, 203, 4i5f*,4i8f.; 
trade, 336, 338m; Maps 3, 15-19. 
Grey-ware culture, 159 f., 213. 

Grimm, philologist, 184. 

Gu-Silim, Sumerian god, 259. 

Gubaru, Persian general, 410 fi 
Gudea of Lagash, 257, 260 f. 

Guiana, lake-dwellings, 1 14. 
Gungunum, Sumerian king, 265. 

Guti, Gutium, 129, 136, 254, 256f., 275; 
and Ashurbanipal, 367; Gyrus, 412; 
Hammurabi, 267. 

Gyges of Lydia, 367, 389, 598. 
Gytheum, Map 15. 

Haacke, evolutionist, 7. 

Habron, 771. 

Hadad of Edom, 491. 

— Canaanite god, 299, 396, 401, 795 f 
Hadrumetum, founded, 141. 

Haeckel, E., 6, 78. 

Haemus, Mt., Map 9. 

Haggm, prophet, 41 7 f., 42 1 . 

Haggit, w. of David, 342. 

Haifa, Map 7. 

Hakar, Pharaoh, 498. 

Halakwulup, tribe of, 62, 64, 68 ff. 
Haifa, Wadi, inscriptions, 465; Map 13. 
Haliacmon R., 724; Map 15. 
Halicarnassus, 669; Maps 9, ii, 15. 
Hall, H. R., 499 B, 595. 
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Hallstatt culture, 214, 223 f., 231. 
Halsaflieni, tomb, 170. 

Halule, battle, 363; Map 4. 

Halwan, Map 12. 

Halys R., 409; ii, 19- 
Hamad Steppe, Maps 7, 10. 

Ham arm, C3., 78. 

Hamate, Map 5. 

Hamath, 336; Assyrians, 350, 353* 
357; Hittites, 276; Israelites, 342, 
359f*» 413; ^^aps 7, 9, 12. 

Hamilcar, 419. 

Hamitic lan^ages, 183, 188, 241. 
Hamito-Semites, 27. 

Hammam Faraum, Map 6. 

Hammamat, Wadi, 463. r -d u 

Hammurabi, Hammurapi, K. ot baby- 
ion, 131; Code of, 266 ff., 273, 335 
346, 605. 

Hana, Map 5. 

Hananeel, Tower of, 405. 

Hanebu, 284. 

Hani, Sumerian deity, 260. 

Hanigalbat, Map 9. c r 

Harappa, excavations, 119, 190 1-> 

805 f. 

Hare nome, 466; Map 13. 
Harmozia,Map 12. 

Harosheth, Map 10. 

Harpagus, 409 f. 

Harpalus, 743. 

Harpoon-clan, 126, 1305 Harpoon 

nome, 451. . c Tvr . 

Harran, Assyrians m, 496; Map 5. 
Harris Papyrus, 489. 

Hardand, E. S., i6, 57. 

Hathor, goddess, 789 f., 793* 

Hatra, Mapi2. 

Hatshepsut, Q. of Egypt, 473. 475 
Hatshepsut-Mertre, Princess, 470. 
Hattusil, K. of Hittites, 277, 326, 4S0. 
Hauran, Assyrians in, 353, 3^8; Maps 

Hawara, Hawaru, 305, 469 f.; Map 13 
Hazael, Azael, K. of Damascus, 350 n., 

352- 

Hazor, Map 10. 

Hebal, see Ebal. 

Hebrew language, 183, 33 1 “*5 332 
354, 802. 

Hebrews, Israelites. 

Hebron, Amqim, 297; finds, 354 
Israelites at, 340; Maps 7, 9, 10, 12. 
Hebrus R., Map 15. 

Hecataeus, 562 n. 

Hector, Trojan, 167, 543* 

Hedjaz, Map 9. 

Hegel, 5- . „ 

Heidelbergensts, HomOy 32. 
Heine-Geldem, ethnologist, 34 1. 


HeHcon, Mt., Map 15. 

Heliopolis, 334> 450. 456l-» pnests, 

281, 294, 465. 489; M:aps 12, 13. 

Helladic ciilture, \Iap 2. 

‘Hellen and his sons’, 243. 

Hellenic League, 736 ff., 74^, 1 ^ 1 - 
‘HeUenion’, 560. 

Hellenism, spread of, 737 n- ^ 

HeUespont, 164; Athenians, 71=^. 

720; Persians, 416, 624, 628, 030, 
Maps II, 15- 
Helmimd R., Map 19. 

Helots, 423 f., 426, 552> 

Hemnekht, Pharaoh, 453- 
Hepha, see Haifa. 

Hephaestus, 535, 580. 

Hera, 573, 578* 

Heraclea, 747; ^^ap 17* 

— Pontica, Maps 16, 19. ^ o rr 

Heracleitus, philosopher, 421, 078 n. 
Heracleopolis, Egyptian capital, 400, 

461 fL, 490; o 

Heracles, Hercules, 22 1 , 578, 580. 

Herat, Alexander at, 740, 782; trade- 
routes, 192; Map 19. 

Hercynian Forest, 225. 

Herkhuf, guide, 293. 

— Egyptian, 458. 

Hermes, 588, 709* ^ 

Hermon, Mt., no, 299; Maps 7, 10. 
Hermopolis, Piankhi at, 492; Maps 9, 1 3. 
Hermus R., 540; Map 15* 

Herod the Great, yjz; Tem^e, 345- 
Herodotus, historian, 616 ft., 0291., 
669!., 722, 755 n.; quoted, Ii2i., 

139 f., i99ff*» 204, 206, 208, 236, 278, 
449, 469, 497s 5 5 1 7 u., 5345 582 n., 

^2 f., 587, 598, 820, 622, 624 n., 
659 n., 663. . 

Heroes, Greek, 205, 528 f*, 577 

770 f* 

Hesbaye culture, 155- 
Heshbon, Maps 7, 10. 

Hesiod, poet, 5369 54 Uj 544? 583> 5 7» 
677 f.; and Homer, 576, 579, 588- 
Heta, town of, 277. 

Hiel of Beyth-cl, 34^ ^ 

Hieraconpolis, 125, 450^-* 453; Map 13- 
Hierapolis, Map 1 1 * 

Hierapytna, Map 15. 

Hieroglyphic writing, 126 f., 290, 455 j 
516. 

Hilki-ili of Canaan, 325. 

Hilla, Map 4. 

Him^ya Mts., Map 19. 

Himber-yssel, orij^j 221. 

Himera, battle of, 419; Maps 10, 17. 

Hindanu, Map 5. 

Hindu Kush, Alexander, 740 f.; Map 

19 - 
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Hindus, 537. 

Hindustan, 104. 

Hinkelstcin culture, 155. 

Hinnoni, Map 8. 

Hipparchus, astronomer, 681. 

Hippias the tyrant, 609. 

— philosopher, 4122, 693 n. 

Hippo, founded, 141. 

Hippocrates of Cos, 68 7. 

Hippo Rejoins, Map 16. 

Hiram of Tyre, and Solomon, 343, 349. 
Hissapa, town, 1277. 

Hissarlik, excavations, 1488'., 1518',, 
154, 156, 1G5, 168, 170, 1210, a 1 12, 230, 
242; see Troy. 

Historians, Clreek, 669 f., 687 ff'., 755 it. 
Hit, Maps 5, 9, 12. 

Hittites, 137, 150, 165 f., 198 f., 237 n*., 
249 B, 275 f., 324 n*., 331 
786, 790; and Aryans, 386; Assyrians, 
346; Babylon, 274; in Clanaan, 29Bf.; 
Cappadocia, 255 5 
33« fM 33^ riM 473. 47^^ 4^0 

484.0*., 4B8; Greeks, 1630, 529 f., 
532 n., 537^-. 54^9 biuKuagc, 187, 

1 89, 209 f., 2 1 3 f,, 242 ; and Phrygians, 
336; 'Proy, 165 f.; Map 9, 

Hiung-nu, 207. 

Hivites, Hivvites, Map lo, 
l iizmeh, lomb.s, 302, 

Holland, mcgalith.s, 171. 

Homer, 205, 239, 528 ff., 541 f,, 

562 n,, 566 f., 573 0'., 586, (x)t, 641, 
666 f., 678, 702, 7!i5> 778 n, 

Hoonackcr, Van, A., 249 b. 

Hoplites, Greek, 551, 6jj8, 644. 
Horemheb, Pharaoh, 165, 332, 485. 
Hormuz, Straits of, 742. 

Horse, use of, 105 f., 133, 175, 1940, 
t98, 232, 

Horus, Egyptian god, 126, 130, 278, 
292 0*., 296, 450, 452 0*., 455 f. 
tiosea, see Osec, 

Hoshea,K. of Israel, 359, 492. 
Hotepsekhemi, Pharaoh, 452* 

Housing, i>nmitivc, 24, 40 f., 25B, 5x2. 
Hrihor, priest of Amto, 316, 318, 489 f. 
Hubert, H., xy, 56, 

Hubrecht, evolutionist, 7. 

Humbaba, 376. 

Hungary, battle-axe culture, 156, 
230 Gf.; Bronze Age, X52 f., X55, X73, 
224, 2370*,, 240, 243; languages, 
190 0*.; Scythians, 208; Stone Age, 
99 j 153 f- 

Huni, Pharaoh, 454* 

Hunters, 27 01, 30 f., 90, 236, 240. 
Hursag Kalama, Map 4. 

Huxley, T* H., 6, 77 80. 

Huy, viceroy of Nubia, 483. 
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Hydarnes, Persian, 619. 

Hydaspes, battle of, 436. 

Hydrea, Map 15. 

Hyksos, 106, 143, 274, 288, 305 f., 3ta 
320, 330, 47a fl-., 484; and Cassites 
198, 210; Phoenicians, 787 f. 
Hyrcania, Persians, 414; Map 12. 
Hysiae, battle of, 595. 

Hystaspes, Persian, 203. 

lalysus, Map 15. 
lapygian language, 214. 
lasus, Map 15, 

Iberian culture, 169, 171 f., i88, 236, 
240. ^ 

Ibi-Sin of Ur, 264. 

Ibleam, Map 10. 

Ibsambul, 333, 383. 

Icaria, Icarus, Maps X2, 15. 

Ice Ages, 32 f., 53, 94 f., 98. 

Iconiuin, Maps 9, ii. 

Ictinus, architect, 663. 

Ida, Mt. (Crete), 156; Map 15. 

— (Troacl), 165; Map 15. 

Idalium, X41; Map 16. 

Ididi, 383. 

Idumeans, 335. 

Iguvium, inscription, 220. 

Ikhernofret, Egyptian, 467. 

Ilium, 437; Map 9; see Troy, 

Illyria, 336, 724, 726, 737; language, 
X87, 214; Map 3. 

Ilu-Shhma of Ashur, 265. 

Ilva, Map 16. 

Iin, Sumerian god, 262. 

Tmana’ of the Batwa, 62- 
Imbros, Athenian colony, 655; Maps 
9. X5- 

Imeni, Egyptian, 467. 

Imhotep of Egypt, 453 f. 

Inaros of Libya, 424, 426, 497. 

India, 92, 94, 105, 107; Alexander, 
436 0, 741 f., 747. 757. 7^3; Aryans, 
202, 242; Darius, 200; early cultures, 
27, 980, loi, 1x9, 136, 171, igSf., 
206, 24 x; excavations, 805 01; lan- 
guage, 187, X89; literature, 1940.; 
Phoenicians i X40. 

Indo-China, caxdy culture, 29. 
Indo-Europeans, 183 01 ; in Greece, 
534 535. 537. ^07. 616; language, 

325; Map 3. 

Indo-Iramans, 206. 

Indra, 198. 

Indus valley, 95, 107, 130, 192, 196; 
Alexander, 741, 762; excavations, 
805 0; M^s I, X9. 

Industries, Egyptian, 280, 289, 310 f.; 
Greek,' 638 01, 722; Hittite, 326; 
Sumerian, 254, 256, 258, 266, 268. 
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Initiation, primitive, 62, 66, 68, 70 fF. 
Inscriptions, Asiatic, 253, 259, 276 f., 
286, 325, 351, 363, 400, 409 n., 
4ion., 412 m, 483, 496; Egyptian, 279, 

— 00 . j,o r- .c . O' 


288, 291, 448,' 


455 f., 464 fF., 


467 fF., 472, 475 ff*. 480, 486, 491, 
521; Greek, 51 1, 5i6f., 520, 542 n., 
589 U 593- 

Intefs, Egyptian, 312, 462; Intef II, 
Pharaoh, 462. 

Interest, in Mesopotamia, 256, 268. 
Inurta, Babylonian god, 378, 382. 
lolcus, Minoan, 523. 

Ionia, art, 675; Homeric, 528, 542, 
578, 579s 583; Persians in, 416 f., 
420, 617, 620 f., 628; philosophers, 
614, 669, 676 fF., 682. 
lonians, 166, 231, 369, 536, 540, 
600, 613 F.; Ionic dialect, 21 1, 213, 
534 F.; Ionic Order, 659 n., 673 F. 
Ionian Sea, Map 15. 
los. Map 15. 

Iphicrates, 498, 718, 761. 

Ipsus, battle of, 746 f., 750. 

Iran, 92, 95, 99, 106 f., 121, 147, 195 f., 
242, 251 f.; Iranians, 197, 201 f., 
207 fF., 221, 231 f.; language, 187, 
189, 19 1 f., 194; Map 3; see Persians, 
Ireland, early cultures, 99, 102, 112, 
I33s 151S 171; language, 186 f. 

Iri, Egyptian priest, 293. 

Iron, early use, 135, 165!., 223, 340, 
533 i metals. 

Iron Gates, 153. 

Isag, Sumerian, 260. 

Isaias (Isaiah), 357 380 

372 fF., 395, 399^*9 41^5 433; 

338 n. 

Ishtar, goddess, 151 U 256, 262, 264, 
2739 299, 375; Assyrian, 375, 378 f-, 
383; Jeremiah, 397; and see Astar. 
Ishtar-'rf, Phoenician, 803. 

Ishtar’s Gate, 394. 

Ishtar-washshur, prince, 332 n. 

Isin, Semitic dynasty, 264. 

Isis, Egyptian goddess, no £.,221,2941. 
— concubine of Tuthmosis II, 478- 
Isocrates of Athens, 4359 894. 

Ispahan, 740. t j t. 

Israel, Kingdom of, 342 fF.; and Judah, 
347 fF., 370 f.; Map 9. 

Israelites, 194, 303 ff- 5 Captivity, 
Babylonian; in Canaan, 133, 1489 

i45j 297 £9 301 3 302, 3249 3399 

347 fF.; Gyrus, 4^2 £; Danus, 415; 
m Egypt, 284, 3 C^ £, 334/-9 385 f-9 

4741^4879 491 U and Gre^, 42311:; 

Kfaabiru, 480; Prophets, 356 £, 431 £, 
424 £• 

Issachar, tribe of, Map 10. 


Issus, battle of, 436, 739; Map 12. 
Isthrnian Games, 568. 

Istrus, Map 16. 

Italy, 166 f., 336; early cultures, 54, 
1179 1559 158, 17I9 173 f-9 220 £, 
228, 231, 235f., 237, 239, 244; and 
Greeks, 421, 431, 557^-9 581, 5839 
5879 598, 876, 708 £, 736 n., 751 £; 
language, 186 ff., 215 fF.; see Rome. 
Ithaca, 562; Map 15. 

Ithome, Helot fortress, 424; Map 15. 
luty. Pharaoh, 492. 

*Izebel, Jezebel. 

Izgin, obelisk, 276. 

Jabbok R., Map 10. 

Jabesh-gilead, Map 10. 

Jabneh, Maps 7, 10. 

Jackal nome, 466; Map 13. 

Jacob, 304^-9 795; Eg>i)t, 473 f. 

Jaffa, see Joppa. 

Jair, district. Map 7. 

Jamuthbal, and Larsa, 265, 267. 
Janoah, Map 7. 

Janus, god, 217. 

Japho, Joppa. 

Jatnana (Cyprus), Map 9. 
ed Jauf, Map 9. 

Java Man, 77, 80. 

Jaxartes R., Alexander, 741; Map 19. 
Jechonias of Judah, 407. 

Jehu, K. of Israel, 353. 

Jemdet Nasr, excavations, no, 129. 
Jeremias (Jeremiah), prophet, 388, 
390 ff., 395 £; ref., 338 n.; 249 b. 
Jericho, 142, 341; excavations, 299, 
787; Maps 7, 10, 12. 

Jeroboam I, iC of Israel, 347 f. 

— II, K. of Israel, 355 f., 37 1- 
Jerusalem, position, 142, 145, 343 ff.; 

archaic, 324, 481; Kir^, 369; Cap- 
tivity, 393, 498; Return, 405 £, 412, 
424; finds, 787, 790; idols, 388, 397; 
Philistines, 340; prophets, 357 £, 
390 £; sanctuary, 347; Sheshonq, 
491; water-supply, 299; Maps 7, 8, 
9, 10, 12, 14, 19* 

Jesse, £ of David, 374. 

Jesus, high priest, 417. 

— bro. of Yahanan, 43^- 
Jevons, F. B., 17* 

Jews, 665; Alexandria, 758 £; Ele- 
phantine, 42*7 f.; see Israelites, &c. 
Jezebel, ’Izebel, Q.. of Israel, 349 f-# 

Jezreel, palace of, 353; roads, 336 n.; 
Maps 9, 10. 

Jhelum R., and Alexander, 741; Map 

19. 

Joab, nephew of David, 145. 
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Joachazj K. of Judah, 389. 

Joas, K. of Judah, 353. 

Job, Babylonian, 379 If. 

John, St., FA'angclist, ref., 399. 

Joiada, 353. 

Jonathan, s. of Saul, 340. 

Jones, Sir William, philologist, 184. 
Joppa, Jaffa, 143, 33d, 386, 413; 
Greeks, 773; Tiuhmosis, 479; Maps 
7, 9, 10, II, 14. ^ ^ 

Joram, Yehoram, K. of Israel, 349, 

-~-K.ofJudah,35of., 353. 

Jordan R., 142; Hyksos, 305. 

Jordanes, quoted, ^125. 

Jordansmunl, burials, 22y. 

Josaphat of Judah, 350 f. 

Joscheba, 353. 

Joseph, patriarch, 347. 

Josephus, quoted, 33811., 449, 4712. 
Joshua, 341 n., 347; refs., 106, 298 m, 
304 n., 338 n., 339 n. 

Josiah, K. of Judah, 369, 387 f., 39'^ » 49^* 
Juda, Judah, s. of Jacob, 304 f.; 
tribe of, 340, 347, 491, 493; Kingdom 
of, 3478'., 361, 369,* 387, 390 f.; 
Map 10; Judaea. 

Judaea, 14a; Judah, 

Judges, Babylonian, 270 f, 

— I.sraelite, 325; refs., 106, 297 n., 
338 n., 339 n., 347 

Juno, godde.ss, 217. 

Jupiter, 217, 221, 795- 
Juries, Athenian, 607 f., 646 f.; see 
Dicasteries. 

Jutland, battle-axe folk, 228 f., 230, 
234, 242; Gimbri, 221. 

jTa, Egyptian belief as to, 295. 
cl Kaa, Map 6. 

Kabul, Alexander, 740, 762; Map ig. 
Kabyle potters, 121. 

Kadashmankharbe, see Kallimmasin. 
Kadesh, Q.adesh, in Naphtali, 485; 
Maps 10, II, 14. 

— on the Orontes, 277, 333, 337, 478, 
486; Map 14 (2). 

Kaffirs, plough, 133, 

Kakai, Pharaoh, 456. 

Kalaat en-Nakhl, oasis, 286 ^ Map 6. 
Kalahari, bushmen, 38. 

Kalahu, Map 5. 

Kalakh, Assyrians, 355, 357. 
Kallimmasin of Babylon, 480. 

Karnes, Pharaoh, 473. 

Kamoshjgodof Moab, 351 f., 383, 396. 
Kamosh-rn, K. of Moab, 351. 

Kana, Map 7. 

Kandahar, Alexander at, 740, 762; 
Map 19. 
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Kaphtor, Biblical, 338, 370, 520; ste 
Crete. 

Kara Bel, Hittites, 276. 

Karachi, 91; Alexander at, 741. 
Kara-Dagh, Hittites, 276. 
Karaclja-Dagh, Map 5. 

Karaya culture, 45, 47. 

Karbanit, battle of, 493. 

‘Kari*, of the Semang, 60, 6^?, 66. *72 
Karnaim, Map lo. ’ ^ 

Karnak, Temple of, 316, 33a, 337, 472 
4.78,485,492. 

Karoy, tablet at, 479. 

Karstedt, on Attica, see Map 18. 
ICasallu, Ilu-Shtima at, 265. 

Kasdim, at Ur, 303. 

Kashiari, Mts., Map 5. 

Kashmir, Aryans, 196. 

Kashshu^ Cassites, 274 f. 

Kashta, K, of Napata, 359, 402. 
el Kasimiyeh, Map 10. 

Kassites, see Cassites. 

Kate, H. ten, 78. 

Kato Indians, 64. 

Katpatuka, Map 9; see Cappadocia. 
Kedar, Map lo. 

Kedesh, Map 7. 

Kedron, Map 8. 

Keftiu, 521, 537; see Crete. 

Keilah, Map 10. 

Keith, Sir Arthur, 13, 78, 81. 
cl Kelb, Map lo. 

Kena*ani, Biblical, 297. 

Kenites, Map 10. 

Kensiu-Semang, 62. 

Kenya, Stone Age, 98 ff., loi. 
Kephira, Map 12. 

Kephissos, Cephisus, R. (Boeotia), 510; 
Map 15. 

— (Attica), Map 18. 

Kcrak, Moabite town, 351. 

Kerbela, Map 4. 

Keretim, 785 n. 

Kerma, Egyptians at, 459, 465, 467; 
Map 13. 

Kcr Moab, Map 12. 

Kerr, J. Graham, quoted, 78 f. 
‘Kersa’, Map 6. 

Kcrtch, Panticapaeum, 561 f. 

*Keto*, of the Semang, 62. 

Khabbash, K. of Memphis, 497. 
Khabiru, 324, 480 f.; see Israelites. 
Khafra, see Ghephren. 

Khamsin^ wind, 344. 
cl-Khargah, temple, 497. 

Kharia, Assyrian, 383. 

Kharran, moon-god of, 410. 

Kharri, or Aryans, 386. 

Khartum, Map 13. 

Khasekhem, Pharaoh, 452 f. 
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Khasekhemui, Pharaoh, 453. 

Khendy, seal of, 461. 

Khenemt-nefer, Princess, 787. 
Khen-nekhen, Ameny, 309. 
Khentikhetiwer, Egyptian, 466. 

Khenzer, Pharaoh, 472. 

Khepa, Hittite god, 277. 

Kheta, see Hittites. 

Kheti, w. of Khnumhotep, 466. 

Khety, Pharaoh, 461 f. 

Khian, Hyksos king, 306 f., 472. 
Khinnatimi, town, 275. 

Khnum of Elephantine, god, 453; 
priests of, 428. 

Khnumhotep, family of, 464, 466, 468, 
470. 

Khodjend, Alexander at, 741, 702; 

Map 19. 

Khonsu, Egyptian god, 482. 

Khotan oasis, inscription, 187, 209. 
Khshayarsha, see Xerxes. 

Khuiu, see Cheops; ‘Khufu and the 
Magicians’, 307 f. 

Khung-Bushmen, 73. 

Khurri, and Egypt, 480. 

Khyber Pass, 741. 

Kibalbar, Ilu-Shhma at, 265. 

Kidron Brook, 343 f. 

Kieff, Greeks at, 558. 

Kikia, K. of Assyria, 257. 

Kimash, people of, 258. 

King, E. H., 56. 

— L. W., 249 B, 499 B. 

Kings, Books of, refs., 338 n., 347 
350 n., 351 n., 355^9 357^*9 3o99 
. 395 n., 433 n. 

‘King’s Peace’, 718. 

Kinza, Hittites in, 325. 

Kion-Batwa, 63, 67, 68 f., 70 f. 
Kirjath-jearim, Map 10. 

Kir-Moab, Map 7- . 

Kish, town, 254, 257; Chaldeans, 301 1., 
Elam, 264; excavations, 118, 123, 
130 if., 230, 233; flood, 131, 252, 
kings, 259, 265; Map 4. 

Kishon R., Map 10. 

Kisurra, Rim-Sin at, 265, 274; Map 4. 
Kitchen-middens, 100 f., 103, 1139 108, 
171 f., 227, 236, 242. 

Kition, see Citium. 

Kizzuwadnaus, 486. 

Klaatsch, evolutionist, 79 53* 

Koban, burials, 230; Scythians, 207. 
Kohlbrugge, evolutionist, 7. 

Kohler, J., 16, 

Kolarian language, 189. 

KoUmann, Prof., 7^ 78. 

Koppers, W., 17, 3 P n. 

Koptos, see Coptos. 

Kordofan, early culture, 107. 


Korosko, inscription, 464; Map 1 3. 
Korupedion, battle of, 751. 

Koryak cultures, 27, 47f.» 599 041., 
68, 70. 

Krause, W., 77. 

Krickeberg, W., 17. 

Kroeber, A. L., 17, 45. 

Krohn, K., 18. 

Kubu of Sumatra, 56. 

Kudur-Mabuk of Jamuthbal, 265. 

Kue, see Cilicia. 

Kulin, Australian, 48 f-s 88, 69? 7^* 72* 
Kummeh, excavations, 465, 470; Map 
13. 

Kummukh tribes, see Commagene. 
Kurgan culture, 229, 241. 

Kumai, Australian, 46 ff., 57^*9 89f.s 72- 
Kurts-oghlu, statues, 276. 

Kuru-Bel, altar of, 276. 

Kush, Map 9; see Abyssinia. 

Kuta, Kutha, town, 359, S^i f., 4^3; 
Nlap 4. 

KutaUa, Map 4. 


Labaia of Canaan, 324. 

Labashi-^Iarduk, K. of Babylon, 3959 
410. 

Lacedaemon, Map 15; see Sparta. 
Lachish, Lakish, 314, 336; 142. 

299 ff.; Sennacherib, 363; Maps 7, 
10. _ , 

Laconia, 507, 510, 542; 520, 

596, 602 f ; ^^linoans, 523 f , 529; 
see Sparta. 

Lade, battle of, 583, 621. 

Ladoga, L., 151. 

Laertes, K. of Ithaca, 541. 

Lafitau, P., 14, 16. 

Lagash, Sumerian town, 251, 253, 
256 f., 259 f., 262 f., 274. 

Lagidae, 437; see Ptolemies. 

Lagrange, M. J., 249 b, 250 b. 
el-Lahun, pyramid, 466; Map 13. 
Laiysh, city of Dan, 339 n.; Map 10. 
Lake-dwellers, 104 f., 107, 1128., 121, 
220, 237, 243. 

Lakish, see Lachish. 

Lamachus, 710. 

Lamek, Biblical, 303 f. 

Lampsacus, 682 n.; Maj» 99 ^5- 
l anH tenure, Greek, 540, 550 it., 

556, 600, 605 f., 640. 

Lang, Andrew, 16, 57. 

Langdon, S., 249 b; 264 n., 8^- . 

Language, origins, 52 ft., 150, 103 n.. 
Map 3. . . « 

Laodicea, 438, 7575 757- 

Laomedon of Troy, 164- 
1 Lapp language, 189. 
t "Laxissa (i). Map 15- 
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Larissa (2), 762; Map 12. 

Larsa, 251, 257; gods, 262; Somites, 
264 fF.; Map 4. 

La-Ttine culture, 109, 224, 

Latham, philologist, 192. 

Latin language, i83f,, 186, 215, 2i8f., 
762 n,; Map 3. 

Latium, early settlements, 176, 217, 
219, 419. 

Latopolis, Map T2. 

Latpon, s. of Kl, 795, 800, B03 f, 
Laurium, mines, 639, 644; Map 18. 
Laus, Map 3:7, 

Lausitz culture, 175, 224, 239 f., 243, 
Lawrence, A. W*, 675. 

Laws, Babylonian, 253, 256 11 '., 260, 
266 0 '., 273; Egyptian, 283; Greek, 
54 ^> 600 f., ()05 f., 648 IF., 834 n., 

856, 888 f., 894, 714, 759; Hiltitc, 
325 IF.; Mosaic, sea Mosaic law. 
Lawyers, Babylonian, 270, 
I..eather->work, primitive, ii9f. 
Lebanon, Assyrians, 348; caves, 142; 
cedar, 138, 257, 318, 413, 459, 484!'., 
489? Egypt, 316, 324; Maps 10, 14, 
I^ebzelter, ethnologist, 34* 

Lelantine Plain, 597. 

Lemnos, Atheniaja colony, 655; Maps 

Leningrad papyri, 460 f, 

I-eonidas, K. of Sparta, 625 f., 829. 
I-eontini, 429; Map 17. 

Leptis, Map 16. 

Leros, Map 15. 

Le Roy, A., 57. 

Lesbos, 163 f., sag, 534, 540, 563 f-, 
050 1.; excavations, 148, 150; Maps 
, 9 , II. J 5 > iG. 

Lcser, K., xj, 

Letourneau, ethnologist, 17, 

Letts, 225; language, 187. 

Leucas, Map 15. 

Leucippus, philosopher, 68 1 . 

Leuctra, Map X5. 

Levirate marriage, 328. 

Levites, 425, 431. 

Leviticus^ ref., 797 n. 

L<£vy-Bruhl, L., 7, 17. 

Leyden, papyrus, 461. 

Lia, w. of Jacob, 305. 

Libnan, Map 10, 

Libu, the, 333, 

Liburnian pirates, 1 76. 

Libya, 105,. 123, 126, 139; early culture, 
158 f.; Greeks, 580; Jeremiah, 392; 
Persians, 414, 424,497; and Pharaohs, 
287, 451 F, ^58, 460, 463 f,, 475, 485, 
«05, 333**^ 

487 ft,, 494; Sheshonk, 346, 

Lifta, Map 8, 


Liguria, early cultures, 188, 224- Ian 
guage, a I 217, 219. 

Lilybaeum, Map 16, 

Lindus, Map 15. 

Linear script, Minoan, 517, 520, 541 f. 
^nne, b., i8. * 

Lipari Is., i6i, 166: Map 17, 

Lippert, J., 16. 

Lisht, Egyptian capital, 464; Map iq 
Lissa, Map 15. ^ 

Litani R., Map 10. 

Literature, primitive, 55, 75; Aryan, 
193 IT.; Assyrian, 374 fT; Babylonian’ 
i 259 t., 2700.; Egyptian, Greek, 

sees,v.; Hittite, 325; Phoenician, ysoff 
Lithuania, early cultures, loi, aan- 
language, 1B6 f,; Map 3. 

Locri (Italy), 563; Maps 16, 17. 
Locriam (Greece), 733, 735 n.; Map 15. 
Lods, A., 303 n. 

Loess-landers, 236. 

Logic, Greek, 680, 688. 

Lorimer, H. L., 5B6 n. 

Lowie, R, H., 170, 45. 

Lucanians, 558. 

Lucian, 574 n., 764. 

Lucretius, 882. 

Lugaksaggisi, K. of Umma, 254. 
Lullubi, and Nar^im-sin, 254. 
Luneburg, climate, 244. 

I..uxor, excavations, 3320, 337, 383, 
472. 

T-ycaonia, Map ii. 

Lycia, 1470, 151; Alexander, 739; 
alphabet, 533 n.; and Egypt, 163, 
333>. 337» 4S7; Hittites, 333, 486; 
Philistines, 338 n.; Trojans, 165; Maps 

X X, 12. 

Lycophron of Corinth, 598. 

Lycopolis, Map 9, 

Lydekker, R., 78. 

Lydia, 1640, 204, 496; alphabet, 543 n.; 
Assyrians, 3670, 389; Greeks, 561, 
598, 613 ff., 616, 669, 739, 75a; 
Jeremiah, 39a; Persians, 409 f., 415; 
Maps XX, 12. 

Lyric poetry, Greek, 666 0 
Lysander, 589, 713 0 , 771. 

Lysandra, d. of Ptolemy, 746 n. 
Lysandreiat festival, 589, 591. 
Lysimacheia, founded, 757. 
Lysimachus, K. of Macedonia, and 
Alexander, 743, 745 0 *.; and Seleucus, 
4 ? 7 » 

Lysippus, Greek sculptor, 674. 

Maacah, Map 7. 

Maan, Map 9. 

Macalister, R. A. S., 250 b. 
Maccabees, 759; ref,, 418 n. 
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Macedonia, 157, 508 colonies, 559; 
Dorians, 537; early cultures, 112, 

1 17, 159, 168, 174, 212 f., 240, 512 fF., 
518; Gauls, 223; Iron Age, 527; 
Myceneans, 162, 525; Persians, 622, 
624, 628; Phrygians, 204; Spartans, 
706; Maps 15, 19. 

Macedonian Empire, 435 fF., 547, 
604, 724 fF., 748 fF*, 767 fF., 777 F. ^ 
McGregor, J. H., 80. 

Mackay, E., 805 n., 806 n. 

McLennan, ethnologist, 16. 

Macnamara, evolutionist, 13. 

Madon, Map 7. 

Maenace, Map i6. 

Magan, country oF, 127, 135, 254. 
Magdalenian culture, 31 f., 104 F. 
Maghara, Map 6. 

Magic, 58 f., 308, 775. 

Maglemose culture, 31, 227. 

Magnesia, Maps 9, 12, 15. 

Mago, Map 16. 

Mahdbhdrata^ poem, 197. 

Mahanaim, Map 7. 

Maharath, people oF, 352. 

Maidu, GaHFomian, 39. 

Maikop, finds, 105, 232* ] 

Main v^ley, finds, 240. 

Makpela, cave, 305. 

Malatia, Hittites, 275. 

Malay language, 189; Malaya, 104. 
Malea, G., Map 15. 

Malians, Map 15. 

Malihah, Map 8. 

Malinowski, ethnologist, 45, 47- 
Mallia, palace of, 16 1, 520. 

Mallus, Map 16. 

Malta, early cultures, 151, 150, 168, 
170. 

Mamillah, reservoir, 344. 

Man, E. H., ethnologist, 47. 

Manasseh, K. of Judah, 369. 

— Map 10. 

Manchuria, language, 187. 

Mandane, Median princess, 409. 
Manetho, Egyptian historian, quoted, 
449» 455> 4^ 47i f-s 490 ^-5 497 f* 

Mannai tribes, 367, 387. 

Manouvrier, L., 77- ^ 

Mantineia, 423, 508; battles of, joo. 


719 f.; Map 15. 

Manx dialect, 187, 

Maon, Map 10. 

Maracanda, see Samarkand. 

Marahs, monuments, 276. 

Marash, lions, 276. 

Marathon, battle of, 416, 622 029; 

Philip, 727; Map 18. 

Mardin, Maps 5, 9. 

Mardonius the Persian, 628. 


Marduk, god of Babylon, 270 fif., 378, 

381,394, 406. 41 If- ^ ^ 

Marduk-abal-iddina, see Merodach. 
Marduk-zakir-shum of Babylon, 362. 
Marea, Map 12. 

Mar Elias, Map 8. 

Marett, R. R., 56. 

Mari, Map 5. 

Maritza valley finds, 1 1 7. 

Ivlarixim, Map 16. 

Markasi, Map 9. 

Marmara, region of, 146, 157, 199, 208, 
210, 213, 223, 231; see Propontis. 
Marmor Parium^ 594 n. 

Maronea, Map 15. 

MarriE^e laws, Asiatic, 268, 327, 335; 
German, 222; Greek, 546, 549 f., 
556; Mosaic, 335; patriarchs, 305; 
primitive, 45 fF., 73; Roman, 216. 
Mars, Roman god, 217, 221. 

Marseilles, 166, 559, 640; and see 


Massalia. 

Marsh, O. C., 78. 

Marshall, Sir J., 805 f. 

Martin, P., 78. 

Martu tribes, 129, 137, 258. 

— Sumerian god, 262. 

Maruta, Cassite god, 197. 
Mashkan-Sabri, !Map 4. 

Maspero, G., 249 b, 499. 

Massagetae, 208 f. 

Massalia, Massilia (Marseilles) ,166,421, 
559. 561, 563. 640; Map 16. 
Masseboth, Canaamte, 300 f. 

Mastabas, Egyptian, 280, 283. 
Mathematics, Egyptian, 460, 47 

Greek, 678 f. 

Matriari^al cultures, 26 21, 42. 
Matschie, P., 78. 

Mattaniyah, K.. of Judah, 39^ f-s 
Zedcloah. 

Mattiuza, K. of Mitanni, 2775 386* 
MLauretania, 188. 

Maurice, Sir F., 622 n., 624 n. 

Mauru, Hittite god, 277. 

Mauss, M., 1 7. 

Meander -s^cy, 540; Map 15. 
Mechlenburg, 244. 

Medaba, Moabite town, 351 f.; Map 10. 
Medamud, 472; Map 
Medes, 208, 35i> 386 2., 499/-; ^ 
Ass>nrians, 357, 3^9 4955 

Medes and Persians, 409 f.; Meoic 
language, 183; Medic wars, 41 7, 430- 
Medicine, Assyrian, 375; 

460, 471; Greek, 423, 5^, 6761., 
686f. 

Medinah, I^Tptians, 4^, 47i- 
Medinet Habu, 340. , 

Mediterranean bas in, 87 2,, 92 n., 95 1., 
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183; civilization, 166 f., £331, see 

Greece; race, 97, 147, 158, 236, 
Medma, Map 1 7. 

M^dum, Pyramid, 456; Map 13, 
Megabyzus, Persian, 425 f., 497. 
Megalith-builders, 169 f., 227 f., 234 fl'., 
241 f., 297; Map 2. 

Megalopolis, 557 11. 

Megara, 545; and Athens, 651 f., 705 f., 
733 f-; colonies, 558 f*, 595 597 

609; Maps 15, 16* 

— (Sicily), Map 17. 

Megiddo, 142, 336; Ahaziah at, 353; 
Egyptians, 314, 348, 388, 478, 496; 
excavations, 299 f., 302, 332 n., 787; 
Maps 7, 9, 10, 12, 14. 

Meissner, B., 249 b. 

Melanesian cultures, 27, 29, 104* 
Meleager, Greek poet, 763. 

Melitcne, Assyrians in, 363; Maps 9, x i. 
Melos, 148, 336; Athenians, 652, 708; 
Dorians, 534, 540; Minoan, i(>2, 515, 
518; Maps 12, 15. 

Memnon of Rhodes, 739. 

— of I'roy, X 64. 

Memphis, 384, 336, 451, 457, 

458, 460 f., 49a; Assyrian, 365 f., 
492 f.; Greeks, 631; Persians, 4145 
497, 499; priests, 489; pyramidvS, &c., 
281, 333 f., 358; Maps 9, 12, 13, 19. 
Menahem, K. of Israel, 357. 

Menander, 583 n., 669, 756, 766. 

Mcnat Khufu, 466; Map 13. 

Mende, Maps 15, 16. 

Mendcs, Phoenicians at, 336. 

Mcnes, Pharaoh, 140, 450 fi', 

Menghin, O., 34, 36 n. 

Menkaure, Pharaoh, 456. 
Menkheperesonb, tomb of, 338 n. 
Menmare-Ramcsscs XI, Pharaoh, 489. 
Menthu (Mentu), 468, 475. 

Mentuhotep I, II, III, IV, V, Pharaohs, 
462 f. 

Mercury, 22 1. 

Merenptah, Pharaoh, 163, 333 f», 487, 

529- 

Mercnre, Pharaoh, 291 f., 293, 457 f. 
Merikere, Egyptian prince, 461. 
Merodach-baladan III, K. of Babylon, 
^ 357, 359 ff-, 36a. 

Mcrom, 142; Maps 7, xo. 

Merv, 192, 204, 209; Map 19. 

Meryey, K. of Libya, 487. 

Mer^e-Pepi, Pharaoh, 457 f. 

Mesa, Mesha, K. of Moab, X43, 351. 
Mes-an-ni-pa-da, K* of Ur, 253. 
Meseta, early cultures, 171 f. 

Meshech, Hebrews, 204. 

Meshed, Alexander at, 740; trade- 
routes, 192. 
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Meshwesh, tribe of, 488 f, 

Mesilim of Kish, 259 f., 262. 

Mcslam-la-e-a, Sumerian god, 262. 

Mesopotamia, clixnale &c., 91, 95, *105, 
107, no, 122; early cultures, 118, 
J3I, laSff., 143, 149, 230, 233, 

251 ff-) 257 f-. 512; «« Babylon, 
Sumcria; Alexander, 740, 742, 

751 f,, 762; Aryans, 197 ff.; Crete, 
160; Semites, 151; 249 b; Maps i, 4 
5, II, 12, 

Messambria, Map x6. 

Messapians, 219; language, 214 f. 

Messara, Bronze Age, 513. 

Messene, Messina (Sicily), founded, 166, 
4^9> 558; Maps 16, 17. 

Messenia (Greece), 508, 510; and 
Sparta, 545, 564, 567, 594 f., 600; 
Mcssenians at Naupactus, 696; inde- 
pendence, 719, 748; Map 15. 

Messianic prophecies, O.T., 373 f, 396, 
405 f., 408, 434. 

Messina, see Messene. 

Metals, early use of, 103, 113, ii6f., 
12^ f., 127, 133, 148 f., 1523 

156, 165 f., 169 f., 171, 218, 222 f., 
232 f., 237 f., 252, 256, 287, 299, 
787 ff. 

Metapontum, Maps 16, 17. 

Methen, Pharaoh, 282 f. 

Methonc, Map 15. 

Methymna, Map 15. 

Mctics, in Greece, 548, 580, 640, 644, 
656. 

Meton, astronomer, 676 n. 

Mdtranx, A., 18. 

Micheas, prophet, 391. * 

Michclsburg, early cultures, 220, 228. 

Michmash, Israelites at, 340; Maps 7, 
10, 12. 

Microlith ['culture, 98, loi f., 113, 

229. 

Mida.s, King, 204. 

Migrations, 17, 22 ff., 31, 33> 98 f-5 107? 
i55> i57» ^73 195 ff- 

Mikal, god of Beisan, 299. 

Miletus, 540, 545, 563, 597? 806, 651; 
colonies, 559 f., 561 f., 613; Persians, 
416, 620 f.; philosophers, 614, 615; 
Maps 9, II, 12, 15, 16. 

Milkili of Canaan, 332. 

Milkom, Phoenician god, 397, 401, 798. 

Miller, G. S., 77 f. 

Miltiades, 609, 622 f., 629. 

Mimnermus, poet, 666. 

Mindel Ice Age, 32. 

Minerva, Roman goddeip, 217. 

Minet-el-Beida, excavations, 785, 788, 

790 ff. 

Minoan culture, 88, 158 f., 160 ff., i77? 
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206, 211, 213, 238, 51411., 519 f.; 
language, i88; see Crete; Map 2. 

Minyan culture, 159 f., 213, 518, 523. 
‘Missing link*, 6, 8, 77. 

Mitanni, Mitannians, 197 fF., 256, 

331 n.; and Aryans, 386; Assyrians, 
383; Cassites, 275; Egypt, 320, 476 n., 
479 f.; language, 189, 210, 801. 

Mithra, Mitra, 198, QOi f. 

Mitylene, see Mytilene. 

Mizpah, Map. 10. 

Moab, Moabites, 297 f.; Assyrians, 390; 
Israelites, 303, 335, 342, 349 ff., 383 
391, 396 f., 433; Maps 7, 10. 

Moabite Stone, 542 n., 543 n. 

Modin, Map 12. 

Mohenjo-daro, excavations, 119, 136, 
196 f., 805 f. 

Moir, J. Reid, ethnologist, 33. 

Mokatteb, Wadi, Map 6. 

Moloch, Canaanite god, 406. ^ 

Monarchs, 589, 616; archaic Greek, 
553 j 572; Hdlenistic, 767 fF., 778 f. 
Mondsee excavations, 1 34. 

Money, primitive, 222; Greek, 416, 
421, 4299 561, 5649 595 ^“*9 639 ^“-9 65^9 
725, 742, 763; Persian, 434, 430; 
Sumerian, 258, 266, 268. 

Mongols, 27, 207. 

Monsoons, 99. 

MonteU, G., 18. 

Month, Egyptian god, 462, 4^. 
Morality, primitive, 56 fF., 65 fF., 75 n 
Morava valley, 206. 

Moravia, early cultures, 1179 *549 220, 
232, 238. , . ^ - 

Morgan, ethnolog^t, id, 45. 

Morusar, K. of Hittites, 333. 

Mosaic law, 335^*9 4^75 ‘Book of the 
Law*, discovery of, 389. 

Moschoi, 204. 

Moses, 284. 

Mosul, Map 5. 

Mot, Phoenician god, 795 «., ooo, 

802 fF. ^ rc 

Mother Goddess, cult of, 150 201, 

221, 241. 

Motya, Mapiy. 

Mound-burials, 229 f., 232 f- 
Mountains, mountain-zone, 92, 152 i., 

156,183,1899510* ^ 

Mousterian culture, 31 f., 4^9 53* 90**9 
147. _ 

el Mrechi, Wadi, Map 6. 

Mrst, pottery, 354* 

MuUer, W, M., 57; 

Mummu, Babylonian god, 272- 
Murattush, G^site god, 197. 

Murray, Gilbert, 566 a. 

Mursa, Hittite ldi«, 198, 3^5 *• 


Museyib, Map 4. 

Mushezib-Marduk, Chaldean, 363 f- 
Musian, finds, 805. 

Music, Greek, 542, 601 f., 666, 675, 
679 n. 

Muski, 137, 204; see Moschoi. 

Mut, goddess, 482. 

Mutemuia, Q.* of Egypt, 320. 

Muthes, Pharaoh, 498. 

Mutnefert, Q,. of Egypt, 475 f. 
Muwattalli, K. of Hittites, 486. 

Mycale, Mt., Map 15. 

Mycenae, 161 f., 213, 423; and Canaan, 
341; classical, 5459 6300.; excava- 
tions, 164, 172, 238, 330 f., ^2, 523, 
53of., 571 f.; Minoan, 519; Persiam, 
630 n.; Phoenicians, 788, 79^ ^*9 

religion, 571; Map 15. 

Mycenean Age, 519 £F., 529, 532 f. 
Mycerinus, see Menkaure. 

Myconos, Map 15. 

Mylae, Map 17. 

Myra, Map 16. 

Myrina, Map 15. 

Myron, sculptor, 659 n., 671. 

Mysia, 75a; Hittites, 333; Maps 9, n. 
Mytilene, Aristotle at, 687 f*j and 
Athens, 605, 699!., 7*35 Maps 9, ii, 
12, 15; and see Lesbos. 


Nabaioth, Map lo. 

Nabateans, 368. 

Nabonidus, K. of Babylon, 409 f. 
Nabopolassar, Kl. of Babylon, 3679 
389 f.; and Egypt, 496- 
Nabu, Babylonian god, 378. 
Nabuchodonosor, see Nebuchadnezzar. 
Nagidus, Map 16. 

Naharia, ^yptians m, 3339 3*^9 

476 ff., 479,^. 

Naiiaaruz, see Nephentts I. 

Nairi, Assyrians in, 345. 

Nakht, son of Khnumhotep, 466. 

Naksu, Nar^m-Sin at, 255* 

Nal,finds, 118. 

Namaruti of Libya, 346 f. 

Namiawaza, Sheikh, 324* 
en Nan, Wadi, Map 7. 

Nanna, Nannar, god of Ur, 251, 202, 
265. 

Napata, Nubian capital, 332, 359, 479i 
Map 13. 

Naphtali, Map 10. 

Naqadah, tomb, 45^ 9 Map 1 3. 

Naqi'a, w, of Sennacherib, 364. 
Nar^m-Sin, K- of Sumcria, 254 f-a 34^* 
Narmcr, Pharaoh, 451, 454- 
Nasatyas, gods, 198. 

Nasili language, 187. 

Nationalign, 400, 423* 54® ^5*» 
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Naucratis, port, 436 f., 495, 560!.; 
Maps 13, 16. 

Naupactus, Athenians, 651, 696, 706; 

Dorians, 539; Map 15. 

Navigation, Assyrian, 493; early, 22, 43, 
125, 127, 139 f., 158!.; Egyptian, 
456, 464, 478; Greek, 416, 421, 497, 
511 f., 514, 556, 561 f., 650, 65a C, 
702 f., 709, 713, 720 f., 741 f. 

Naxos (Aegean), 510, 563, 650!.; Map 
15 - 

— (Sicily), Maps 16, 17. 

Nazareth, Greeks at, 774. 

Neanderthal man, 7 f., 53 f., 77, 99, 

147. 

Neapolis, Maps 16, 17. 

Ncax'chus, 741 f., 744, 775. 

Nebi Okkaseh, Map 8. 

Nebo, 352, 4x1; Ncbo, Mt., Map 10. ^ 
Nebuchadnezzar, Nabuchodonosor, K. 
of Babylon, 389 n., 390 if.; and Daniel, 
408, 410 n.; and Egypt, 49G; and 
Jews, 396, 398, 4x2. 

Necho 1, K. of Sais, 3CG, 49A. 

— II, Pharaoh, 3B7 f., 495 f., 497. 
Nectanebo I, Pharaoh, 431, 434, 498. 

— II, Pharaoh, 498. 

Neferhotep, Pharaoh, 472. 

Nefcrirkare, Pharaoh, 282, 287, 457. 
Neferkcre-Pepi, Pharaoh, 457, 
Neferkere-I^amesses IX, Pharaoh, 488 f. 
Nefer-rohu, Pharaoh, 309. 

Nefertari, of Egypt, 475. 

Nefertete, Q,. of Egypt, 320 f., 482. 
Neferure, Egyptian princess, 476 f. 
Nefrusi, Hyksos at, 473; Map 13. 

Negeb, 338 n., 339 n., 785 if.; Maps 7, 

xo. 

Negrillos, 38, 40, 43, 46, 48, 57 f. 
Negritos, 46 f., 57 f., 69 f., 73- 
Nehemiah, 424 n., 425 f., 431. 

Neheri, vizier, 466. 

Nehring, A., 78, 

Nejd, Map 9. 

Nclchbet, Egyptian god, 455. 
Nckhthcrheb, Nckhtnebef, Nec- 
tanebo. 

Ncmcan Games, 568. 

Neolithic Age, 30 f., 36, 100 ff., 512; 
Map 2. 

Nepherites I, II, Pharaohs, 498. 
Nephthys, Egyptian goddess, 294 f. 
Nephtoah, Map 8. 

Ner, Phoenician god, 798. 

Ncrgal, Babylonian god, 264, 378, 382. 
Ncrgal-Shar-usur, Neriglissor, K* of 
Babylon, 395. 

Nestus R., Map 15. 

Nesubanebded, Egyptian, 490. 
Nesumentu, Egyptian, 468. 
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Netcren, Pharaoh, 452. 

Neterkhet, Pharaoh, 453. 

Netherlands, early cultures, 97, 228. 
Neuchatel, battle-axe folk, 228. 
Neuserre, Pharaoh, 282, 459. 

New Guinea, totems, 27. 

Newton, 681, 690. 

Ni, I-littites in, 325. 

Nicaea, w. of Lysimachus, 746 n. 

— (Gaul), Map 16. 

— town (Propontis), founded, 757; 
Map ix. 

Nicias of Athens, 662, 706, 709 ff. 
Nicomedia, Map 1 1 . 

Nicostratus of Athens, 702 f. 

Nidaba, Sumerian goddess, 260. 

Nikar, Nikkal, goddess, 799. 

Nile, character of, 90, 122 f., 278, 294, 
445 irrigation, &c., 469, 497, 766; 
Maps 13, 19- 
Nilsson, M. P., 573 n. 

Nin^, Sumerian goddess, 260. 

Nineveh, Assyrian, 354, 361, 366, 368; 
fall of, 203, 369 f., 387, 389, 495 f.; 
Library of, 271, 374 f.; Map 5. 
Ningirsee, Ningirsu, Sumerian god, 251, 
259 f., 262. 

Ninhursag, Sumerian goddess, 253, 262, 
264. 

Ninm, Sumerian god, 262, 264. 

Nintu, Sumerian goddess, 264. 
Ninurta, Sumerian god, 262. 

Nippur, 257, 274, 361, 381; sanctuary, 
258 f., 262 f , 265, 270. 

Niriz, Map 12. 

Nisaea, port of Megara, 705, 707. 
Nishapur, Aryans in, 204. 

Nisibis, 336; Maps 5, 9, ix. 

Nitocris, priestess of AmCln, 494. 

Nitsir, Mt,, 378. 

Niy, 477; Map 14. 

Nobah, Map 7. 

Nomads, X 19 f., 191 f.,232f., 235 f*? ^4^- 
Nomes, Egyptian, 287; Map 13. 
Nomoihetae^ Athenian, 648 n. 
Nordenskiold, E., 18. 

Nordic, or northern race, 97, 147, 226, 
336, 487, 537- 
Norse legend, 243. 

Norway, early cultures, 227, 

Nosswitz, early cultures, 227. 

Nubia, and Egypt, 287, 334, 452 f., 456, 
458 ff., 463 ff-* 470 f-* 476 U 479* 
492; and Persia, 200. 

Nukhashshe, Hittites in, 325. 

J^umhers, ref,, 298 f. 

Numidia, place-names, 188. 

Nusku, Assyrian god, 375. 

Nut, Egyptian god, 294. 
‘Nyamuzmda*, of the Kion-Batwa, 63. 
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Oadisha R., 299. 

Oases, 285. 

Obermaier, H., 32 flf. 

Oceania, cultures, 22, 28. 

Ochozias, see Akhazeiyah, 
Ochre-burials, 117, 229 f.; Map 2. 
Ochus, see Darius, 

Odeon, Athenian, 428. 

Oder R., cultures, 234 f. 

Odessus, trade, 561. 

Odyssey, 528, 543, 701. 

Olbia, Map 16. 

Olives, Mt. of. Map 8. 

Olrostead, A. T., 249 b, 250 b, 
Olympia, sanctuary, 422, 566 f., 580 f., 
588, 593, 595, 599, 630, 675; 

Olympic Games, 206, 566 ff., 617, 
696, 699, 723, 725; Map 15. 
Olympias, m. of Alexander, 737, 746. 
Olympus, Mt., 157; Map 15; 01>Tnpian 
gods, 531, 535. 

— (Mysia), Map 9. 

Olynthus, and Philip, 727 f.; Map 15. 
Oman, Gulf of, 91. 

Ombos, 450; Maps 9, 13. 

Omri, Omriy, K. of Israel, 144, 348 f., 

351 f- 

On, Map 9; see Heliopolis. 

Ono, Map 12. 

Ophel, 352; Jerusalem. 

Ophiusa, Map 16. 

Ophrah, Map 10. 

Opicanfolk, 176. 

Orators, Greek, 646, 648, 670, 722, 730. 
Orchoi, see Unik. 

Orchomenus (Arcadia), Map 15. 

— (Boeotia), Bronze Age, 161, 213, 519, 
523f., 526, 529; classical, 545; Map 15. 

Orestes, bones of, 578. 

Oreus, Map 15. 

Ormuzd, Ahuramazda, Persian god, 202. 
Orontes R., trade, 336, 346. 

Oropus, Oropia, Maps 15, i8. 

Orpheus, 585; Orphic mysteries, 
585 f., 685, 761 n. 

Oryx nome, 466; Map 13. 

Osborne, Prof., 78 f,, 80 f. 

Oscan dialect, 187. 

Osee, prophet, 356, 370 f. 399, 432. 
Osha, Mt., Map 10. 

Osias, see Azariah. 

Osiris, god of Egyptians, 126, 280 f., 
294f., 312, 3i5f., 384? 450, 454» 47^5 
482, 770; Hymn to, 309 f. 

Osorkon I, Pharaoh, 347, 491. 

— Ill, Pharaoh, 492, 494. 

Osrhoene, Map 1 1 . 

Ossa, Mt., Map 15. 

Ossete language, 187. 

Ostracism in Athens, 416. 


el Ouely, Wadi, Map 8. 

el Ovardeh, Wadi, Map 8. 

Oxus R., Map 19. 

Pacific Isl., megaliths, 171. 

Pactyas the Lydian, 582 f. 

Padi of Ekron, 362- 

Paeonians, 724. 

Pagasae, port, 727. 

Painted- ware culture, ii5fr., 158 f., 
168 f., 21 1 ff., 241, 252. 

Painting, Greek, 671, 674; see potter\’- 

Paionkh, Pharaoh, at Thebes, 490. 

Pairada, town, 277. 

Palaeolithic Man, 30 f., 35, 98 ff. 

Palaeozoic period, 7. 

Palanga, column at, 276. 

Palermo Stone, 279, 293, 448, 451 f., 
455. 457; vase, 169. 

Palestine, 163, 297 f.; Aryans, &c,, 198, 
204, 208, 387; early cultures, 92, 
98 f., loi, 106, III, 119, 141 f., 147, 
151; and Egypt, 333, 458, 468, 475, 
477 f., 481, 485 f., 491 f., 4:95 U 
Hittites, 276; Hyksos in, 307; Greeks, 
739 757^ 7635 773; Israelite con- 

quest, see under; Philistines, &c., 133, 
337 ff.; 249 b; Maps 7, 10, ii, 14. 

Pallukat, Maps 4, 5. 

Pallukatu, Map 4. 

Palmyra, 144; Map ii. 

Pamphylia, 21 1, 338 n., 540. 

Panactum, Attic fort, 707; Map 18. 

Panatherusa^ festival, 591, 656 f. 

Pano-ceremony, Semang, 73. 

Panormus, Maps 16, 17. 

Panticapaeum, 561; Map 16. 

Paphlagonia, 739; Maps 9, 1 1, ig. 

Paphos, Maps 9, ii, 12, 16. 

Papremis, battle of, 497. 

Paradise, stories of, 62, 203. 

Parium, Map 15. 

Parmenides, philosopher, 661, 679 f. 

Parnassus, Mt., Map 15. 

Fames, Mt., 'Mz.’p 18. 

Pamon, Mt., Map 15. 

Paros, 336, 583* 597; colonies, 559; 
Maps 15, 16. 

Parthenon, 588, 658 f-, 661, 673, 716; 
Demetrius in, 750. 

Parthians, 209, 437; Alexander, 740 f., 
747» 783; Maps 12, 19. 

Pasatgadae, Cyrus at, 200; Map 12. 

Pasion, Athenian banker, 643. 

Patara, Map 16. 

Patrae, Map 15. 

Patriarchs, 258, 303 f.; patriarchal cul- 
tures, 26 ff. 

Patrilineal cultures, 27 ff., 546 f. 

Patroclus, 206. 
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Patrus, Map 9. 

Patti ElUl, Map 4. 

Paul, St, 139, 760, 774. 

Pausanxas, K. of Sparta, 717. 

— Regent of Sparta, 587, 604, 628 f. 

— traveller, quoted, 422. 

Peard, R., 79. 

Peasants, 313, 416, 423. 

Peat-bog folk, loi, 244. 

Pedibast, Pharaoh, 491, 

Peiraeiis, Athenian port, 426, 612, 
640 f., 646, 697 f., 715, 7i7f-> 749 fl-; 
Maps 12, If), x8. 

Peisistratus of Athens, 416, G09, 635, 
639 n. 

Peithon, general of Alexander, 743. 
Pelasgians, 337, 535. 

Pclcset, 488; Ptdelhians, 340; sec 
Philistines. 

Pelion, Mt, Map 15. 

Pella in Macedonia, 436, 725; Map 15, 

— in Gilead, 763. 

Pellene, Map 15. 

Pelopidas of l’h(*bes, 719. 

Peloponnese, 508 f.; Bronze Age, 16 r f., 

‘ 164, 2 1 3, 523 if., 529, 539 f.; classical, 
52®, 530, 534, 539 f., 562 f., 
593 Peloponnesian League, 416, 
419, 603 ff,, 649J Peloponnesian 
War, 497 f., 581 n., 587, 589, 

638, 670, 696 IT., 725. 

Pelops the Phrygian, 164, 204, 206, 535. 
Peltae, Map X2. 

Pclusium, Maps 12, 13. 

Penates, 2x7. 

Pendlebury, quoted, 538 n. 

Peneios R., 508 n., 510; Map 15. 
Pentateuch, ref. 33B n. 

Pepi I, Pharaoh, 287. 

— II, Pharaoh, 287, 291. 

Peqah, K, of Israel, 357. 

Perabsen, Pharaoh, 452. 

Perasim, Map 8. 

Perdiccas, K. of Maccdon, 725. 

— the regent, 743, 745 f. 

Pergamum, kingdom of, 437, 751 f.; 

Maps 9, IX, 12, 19. 

Periander of Corinth, 598. 

Pericles of Athens, 426 f., 429, 587, 
604, 634 f., 658, 66x f., 682, 686 n., 

6 p 4 > 697 7 i< 5 » 731 7 ®i- 

Pennthus, Philip at, 733; Maps 12, 15, 
Perioeci, Spartan, 599 f., 602. 
Peripatetic School, 749, 

Perirc, battle of, 487* 

Perizzi, 297 f. 

Perry, P., 17. 

Fcrsepolls, 200, 4x8; Alexander, 436, 
740; Maps 12, 19. 

Persia, Persis, 9L ' 99 > 250 b, 


culture of, xi7f., 2i6f., 222, t:Qo 
614, 616 f., 770; Gyrus, s,v.; 
Egypt, 414 a., 430 iff., 496 ff., 706 
766; and Greeks, 418 f., 423. 425?’ 
429^, «4f 580 ff., 591, 595f., 6o3f:; 
613 ff., 649 f., 669, 711 ff., 7i7f.,7a>,, 
73a, 738 ff., 74a f., 757 f.; language, 
X87, i8g, 193, 200; Map 12. 

Peschcl, O., 17, 45. 

Pessinus, worship at, 150. 

Petelia, Map 17. 

Peter-hole, finds, 71. 

Petit, A., 78. 


Petra, 142, 144. 

Petrie, W. M. Flinders, 249 b, 447. 
Pcucetians, 176. 


Phaestos, palace of, 161, 515, 519 ff.; 

Phaestos disk, 517 n,; Map 15. 
Phaleron, 426, 697; Persians at, 623, 
627; Map 18. 

Pharan, oasis, 286. 


Pharaohs, 287 f., 296 f., 308, 311 f., 
320 f., 451 ff., 770; see Egypt. 
Pharnabazus, Persian, 498. 

Pharsalus, Map 15. 

Phaselis, Map 16. 

Phasis, town, Maps 12, 16, 19. 
Pheidias, sculptor, 566, 580 f., 658 f., 
663, 67 r. 

Fheidon of Argos, 553, 561, 568, 595, 

598- 

Pheli, K. of Tyre, 349. 


Pherae, Map 15. 

Pherendates, satrap of Egypt, 499. 
Phila, w. of Demetrius, 746 n. 
Philadelphia (Rabbath Ammon), 763. 
Philip II, K. of Maccdon, 434 f., 663, 
723, 724 ff. 

— Ill of Maccdon, 744 ff. 


— V. of Macedon, 777 n. 

Philippines, Negritos, 46 f., 57, 73, 76. 
Philistia, Philistines, 142, 144, 163, 165, 
297, 337 387, 488, 490» 493> 526, 

540, 785 n., 786 f.j and Israelites, 325, 
350* 370 > 4«2; 250 b; Map xo. 
Philochorus, historian, 756. 

Philocrates of Athens, 729. 
Philodemus the Epicurean, 763. 
Philology, study of, x84f., 192 f., 244. 
Philosophers, Greek, 421 f., 438, 614, 
659 ffi, 665 ff., 676 ff., 693, 722, 765f., 
766ff,78of. 

Phlius, 564; Map 15. 

Phocaea, 559* 56 1 , 62 x ; Maps 12,15,16. 
Phocion, Athenian commander, 728, 


754* 

PhocTs, Phocians, 5 1 0; Bronze Age, 513; 
classical, 21 1, 545? 55®? 58j# 

625 f., 642, 652; and Delphi, 727 f., 
733 f.; Map 15. 
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Phoenicia, 138 ff., 144 f., 152, 183, 302, 
336 f., 785 ff., alpliabet, 5i6f., 541 f.; 
Assyrians, 346, 353, 357, 364f., 367 f., 
493; and Babylon, 390, 393; colonies, 
560 f.; Egypt, 316 f., 475, 478, 486, 
496, 498; Greeks, 436, 531, 543 n., 
022, 652; Hittites, 333; Israelites, 342, 
349 354; Persians, 414, 416, 497, 

499» 821; 249 b; Maps 10, ii; and see 
Tyre, Sidon. 

Pholegandros, Map 15. 

Phormion of Athens, 643, 699, 703, 716. 
Phraortes, Persian King, 203. 

Phrygia, Alexander in, 738, 747; 

Phrygians, 164 f., 187, 189, 199, 

204 f., 208, 213 f., 224 f., 239, 244, 
3379 543 n.; Maps 3, 9, ii, 12. 
Phthiotis (Achaia), 536; Map 15. 

Phul, see Tiglath-Pileser. 

Phyle, Attic fort. Map 18. 

Phyle^ Greek, 547 f., 600, 610, 758- 
Physics, Greek, 681 f. 

Pia nkh i, K. of Nubia, 359, 492, 494. 
Picenum, early cultures, 176, 219. 
Pigorini, ethnologist, 33. 

Piltdown finds, 77 f. 

Pindar, 566, 588, 665 ff., 675, 683, 731, 

7389 738- 

Pmdus Mts., 243, 510, 539; Map 15. 
Pinozem I, Pharaoh, 490- 
Piraeus, see Peiraeus- 
Pisebkha.no I, Pharaoh, 490. 

Pisidia, Alexander in, 739; Map 1 1 - 
Pisistratus, see Peisistratus. 

Pit-dwellings, 109, 153 f. 

Pithecanthropus, 77. 

Pithecusae I., Map 17. 

Pithom, 334. 

Pityus, M[ap 16. 

Pius XI, quoted, 82. 

Plague, Athenian, 698. 

Plataea, 591, 622 f.; battle of, 418 f., 
603; and Thebes, 698, 707, 735; Map 
15 - 

Plato, 669 f., 680, 684f., 69 1 , 694, 736 n;. 
philosophy, 434, 507 f., 547, 551 n., 
554 n., 558, 565, 586, 588, 591, 604, 
620, 649, 660 f., 716 f., 722, 744, 
756, 761 n., 768 f., 775, 779, 781. 
Plmy, quoted, 225. 

Plutarch, quoted, 449, 547, 559 n. 
762 n., 764. 

Poland, early cultures, 97, roi, 234 f., 
244. 

Polybius, historian, 748 n., 773. 
Polyclitus, sculptor, 587, 671, 674. 
Polycrates of Samos, 414, 614. 
Polygnotus of Thasos, 566, 658. 
Polynesian culture, 21, 29, 189- 
Pomerania, early cultures, 230, 233. 

I 


Pontus, 147, 747; Maps ii, 19- 
Pontus Euxinus, see Euxinus. 

Pope, Wm., quoted, 542. 

Populations of Greek states, 564, 
644 ff. 

Portugal, 167 ff.; early cultures, 97, 
151, 171 f. 

Porus, Indian king, 436, 741 - 
Poseiddn, sea-god, 574. 

Posidonia, Map 1 7. 

Post, ethnologist, 16. 

Potidaea, Maps 15, i6. 

Pott, philologist, 184. 

Pottery^ 42, in, 113, 129, 133 f-, 1745 
227, 230, 232, 234 f., 240, 340 f.; 
Canaanite, 330 f., 354; ^psian, 100; 
Danubian, 154!.; Egyptian, 125,278; 
Greek, 158 ff., 512 ff., 515, 518, 523, 
5279 5339 5989 603, 607, 656, 675; 
s Gourd-ware, 147 f.; Iberian, 172; 
Painted-ware, 1 1 5 ff. ; Phoenician, 
7870“.; Sardinian, 169. 

Po Valley, early cultures, 115, 130, 
174!., 215 ff., 219, 221, 223, 225, 

237^-9 419* 

Powell, ethnologist, 17. 

Praxiteles, sculptor, 671, 674. 
Pre-Ghellean culture, 31 f. 

Prehistory, study of, 1 1 fif., 30 ff., 34 f. 
Prelithic age, 34. 

Preuss, K. T., 56, 59, 67, 

Priam of Troy, 164. 

Priansus, Map 15. 

Priapus, god, 217. 

Priene, Map 15- 

Priests, Gnossos, 572; Egyptian, 31 1, 
314, 459, 484, 4^, 495; Greek, 553, 
579 ff' 

Prima^ cultures, 26 ff., 35 f- 
— period, 93. 

Primitive culture, 26 ff., 35 f. 

Primitive Man, i ff. 

Printing, 517 n. 

Pripet Marshes, 235, 558. 

Proconnesus, Map 15. 

Procopius, quoted, 225. 

Prodikos of Ceos, 422- 
Property, Assyrian, 328 f.; Greek, 546, 
550 f.; primitive, 49 f. 

Prophets, Hebrew, 145, 356 f., 366, 370, 
388 f., 395^-9 4i7f'9 421,431; 249 B, 
250 b; ands.v. 

Prophthasia, Map 19. 

Propontis, 559, Maps ii, 15. 
Prosopis, battle of, 497, 631, 652; 
Map 13. 

Protagoras of Abdera, 422, 566, 693 f. 
Proteus of Argos, 541 n. 

Provence, early cultures, 171, 173; 

Gimlari, 221. 


3H2 
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Prussia, Prussians, 187, 1225, 229. 

Psalms, refs., 37111*, 393, 796 n. 
Psammetichus of Corinth, 599. 

— I, Pharaoh, 367 il' , 494 f, 

— If, Pharaoh, 496. 

— Ill, Pharaoh, 414. 

Psammonthis, Pharaoh, 498. 

Plah, Egyptian god, 293, 4B9. 

Pteria, Map 12. 

Ptolemais, 437; cities of, 757; Map 19, 

— d. of Demetrius, 74(> n* 

Ptolemies, 562 n., 785 f., 772. 

Ptolemy I, Soter, 437, 743, 745 fl'., 

749 7^5- 

— II, Philadelphus, 746 n., 751, 753, 
75 «>. 763, 765 f- 

IV Philopator, 439. 

— geographer, 764. 

— Kciraunos, s* of Ptolemy I, 746 n., 
75^ 

Pukudu, Map 4. 

‘Puluga*, of the Andfimmicse, Go, 62 f. 
Punjab, Alcxand<a' in, 437; language. 


* 94 * 

Punt, country of, 319, 33B n., 4G0, 4GG, 

, 477- ' ' 

Putnam, ethnologist, 17. 

Pydna, Map 15. 

Pygmy cultures, 27, 35, 39 f., 41 f,, 
45 ff.,49, 59> Gx, 63, 71 If., 74, 78 f,, 82. 
Pylos, and Athens, 705 fl".; Minoan, 
Map 15. 

Pyramids, 127, 280 fh, 283 f., 291 f., 
296 f., 453, 456 f., 458 f., 4G5 f,, 469. 
Pyrrha, Map 15. 

Pyrrhus, K. of Epirus, 74G n,, 75 x, 755 n. 
Pythagonis, the philosopher, G7B f., 
680 n., G82. 

Pythagorean Institute, 422. 

Pytheas, explorer, 562, 574. 

Pythian Games, 568, 729. 

Pyxus, Map x 7. 


el-O aah, Map 8. 

Qaddoum, Wadi, Map 8. 

Q,adesh, 338 n, ; see Kadesh. 

— goddess, 797 f. 

Qarqar, battle of, 350, 491; Map 14. 
Qarythcn, Mesa at, 352. 

Qa-Sen, Pharaoh, ^52. 

Qasiis, Wadi, inscription, 466. 
Qatamon, Map 8. 

Qe^iylah, David at, 340. 

Qingu, Babylonian god, 272. 
Q.olonyeh, Map 8. 

(iorhoh, Mesa at, 351 f. 

Quatrefages, A. de, 18. 

Quetta, Map 19. 

Quft, see Koptos. 

Quirinus, Roman god, 217. 


Qusor, Egyptians at, 466. 

Qyr, Syrians at, 370. 

Rababy, R., 343 f. 

Kabbalh-Amtnon, 763; Map 10; see 
Philadelphia. 

Rabbath Moab, Map lo. 

Radanu R., Map 5. 

Radin, F., 5^. 

Ragat% Map 12. 

‘Raids, Great’, 203, 239, 333 f. 

Rama, Indian, 198. 

Ramah, Maps 7, 10, 12. 

Ramathaim, Map 10. 

Rdmayana, 197. 

Ramesses I, Pharaoh, 277, 485. 

— n. Pharaoh, 165, 277, 333!., 383, 

485 h. 

~ III, Pharaoh, 163, 205, 337, 338 a, 

488. 

IV-XT, Pharaohs, 488 f. 

Ranioth Ciilc'adh, Israelites at, 350, 353; 
Map 7. 

Ranch, Pharaoh, 452. 

Ranke, H., 7, 499 b. 

Raphia, Maps 9, 10, 12. 

Rapiku, Map 5. 

X^asappa, Resapha, IVIaps 5» 9* 

Ras el Ain, Map 7. 

Ras el Masare, Map 8* 

Ras <4 Moukabber, Map 8. 

Ras en Nadin, Map 8. 

Rasmussen, K., 18. 

Ras Bhamra, excavations, 523, 785 ff. 
Ratzel, F., 17, 45, 185, 190. 

Ravi K., Alexander at, 741. 

Ra, J«3gyptian god, 281, 291 f., 294, 
a9G f., 30G, 3I5» 455 459» 47o, 

473> 4B9- 

Red-ware culture, 158, 241; see gourd- 
ware. 

Regium, see Rhegium. 

Rehoboam, Roboam, K. of Judah, 

^347f-,433.49«- ^ 

Rchum, Governor of Judea, 424. 
Reinach, S., 17. 

Rekhmirc tomb, 338 n. 

Religion, Babylonian, see s,v.; Aryan, 
201; Assyrian, 375, 382; Ganaanite, 
299 330 f*; see s,v.\ Ger- 

man, 221; Greek, 420, 438, 531 f*, 
568 577, 657, 674, 770, 775; 

Hittite, 277, 326 f.j Hyksos, 306; 
Israelite, see Mosaic Law, Prophets, 
See.; Persian, 201 ; Phoenician, 789 ff., 
794ff.; primitive, sSff., 67 ff., 73, 75» 
Roman, 2x6; Sumerian, 130, 254, 
258 f., 260 f., 266. 

Rcllinsi, ethnologist, 33. 

Rcmedello, early cultures, 173. 
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Renaissance, 567, 669, 680, 780. 

Rephaim, *297, 340, 794. 

Rephaim, Map 8. 

Reshef, Resheph, Ganaanite god, 299, 
790. 797 f- 

Retenu, land of, 468, 476 f., 478 f, 

483* 

Reuben, Map 10. 

Reville, A., 17. 

Rezon I, K. of Damascus, 346. 

— II, K. of Damascus, 357. 

Rhegimn, foimded, 560; art, 422, 675; 
Dionysais at, 431; JMaps 16, 17. 

Rhenea, Map 15. 

Rhine valley, early cultures, 1 12, 154 f-, 
173, 220 f., 228, 235; frontier, 223. 

Rhodes, Bronze Age, 162, 525 f., 529; 
classical, 533 n., 534, 540; Alexander, 
747; the alphabet, 543 n.; Athens, 
71 1, 721, 733; Canaan, 341, 791; 
colonies, 559 ff.; commerce, 596, 640, 
646, 664 n., 765; Demetrius, 750, 754; 
Maps 9, II, 12, 15, 16, 19. 

Rhodesia, cave-paintings, 98- 

Rhodope Mts., Map 9. 

Rhone valley, early trading, 156, 169, 
173; Greeks, 558, 640. 

Riene, Wadi, Map 6. 

Riga, Gulf of, early cultures, 235. 

Rim-Sin, K. of Lm^, 265 f, 270. 

Riss Ice Age, 33. 

Rithymna, Map 15. 

River valleys, 90 ff., 146; historical im- 
portance, 122; river-dweUers, I74f. 

Rivers, W. H., 17, 45, 538 n. 

Rivet, P. P., 18. 

Robertson, D. S-, 673 n. 

Roboam, see Rehoboam. 

Romans, Rome, 587, 632, 634, 662, 
669, 687; and Alexander’s Empire, 
437 f.; calendar, 594; early cultures, 
53 f., 177, 188, 216 f; Gauls, 22of., 
323, 752; and Greece, 557 709 j 

744:. 755> 781 n., 763, 764 n., 767, 
770s 773 777. 7795 language, 189; 

law, 649, 688 f; Map 16. 

Roskoff, ethnol(^ist, 56. 

Rossen, early culture^ 155- 

Roumania, early cultures, 1 51, 157,212. 

Roxane, w. of Alexander, 744. 

Ruqaha, Map 5. 

RusseU, Bertrand, 723. 

Russia, early cultures, origins, 90, 97, 
loi, 105, 1 16, 155, 187, 192, 339 
232 f., 237 f., 241 f.; Greeks, 558, 
507, 641, 779; Sedans, 207. 

Sa^e, see Elbe. 

Sabellians, 175 L. 3i6, 218 f., 220; 
language. Map 3. 
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Sabines, 215, 219 f. 

Sacrifice, Hebrew, 399 f., 404; primi- 
tive, 71 ff. 

Sacrifice, human, 793, 800. 

Sagaz, nomads, 324, 33a n., 480. 

Saguntum, Map 16. 

Sahure, Pharaoh, 282, 456 f., 459 f. 

Sahyoun, Wadi, ^lap 8. 

St. Catharine, Convent, Map 6. 

St. Croix, Map 8. 

Sais, Egyptian capital, 336, 492, 494; 
Maps 9, 12, 13- 

Sakhipana, to\Mi, 277. 

Sakje-Geuzi lions, 276. 

Salamis I., 609; battle of, 418, 619, 
626 ff.; ilaps 15, 18. 

— (Cyprus), 791 ; Maps 9, 1 1, 12, 16. 

Salish tribes, 27- 

Sallier //, Papyrus^ 473- 

Sahnanazar, kings of Assyria, see Shal- 
maneser. 

Salmu, Cassite, 275. 

es-Salt, Map 10. 

Saitu, Babylonian goddess, 273 f. 

Samal (Yodi, Zenjirli), !Map 9. 

Samaria, 142, 145; rise of, 348!.; fall, 
357 flf., 360; Alexander, 741; Maps 
7? 9. 12. 

Samaritans, 413 f.; and Temple, 428. 

Samarkand, Alexander at, 741; Ivlap 
19 - 

Samnium, early culture, 176. 

Samos,* Greek settlement, 529, 534, 
540. 559f-> 561 f-. 597= 614; and 
Athens, Bsof., 662 f., -7121.; Persians, 
621; and Sparta, 589, 603; !Maps 1 1 , 
12, 15. 16. 

Samosata, 950; Maps 9, 1 1, 12. 

Samothrace, Map 15. 

Samoyedes, 27, 58 f., 61 f., 64 f., 70; 
language, 189. 

Samsat, Hittites, 276. 

Samson, 339 f. 

Samuel, Books of, refs., 338 n,, 347 n. 

Sane, Map 1 2. 

Sanekht, Pharaoh, 453. 

Sanskrit, 184, 186, 192 f. 

Sadne viley, Greeks, 640- 

Sapir, E., 17, 18. 

Sappho, 563, 566 £, 666. 

Saqqarah, l^amids, 291, 449, 453. 
456, 460, 472; Map 13. 

Saracens, 183. 

Saracos, see Sin-Sharra-is hkun . 

Sarbut ed Djeinal, Map 6. 

Sarbut el Kadim, Map 6. 

Sardinia, early cultures, 104, 166, 

168 ff., 173; Map 16. 

Sardis, 613, 621 f., 624; Alcibiades at, 
612; Xerxes, 418; Maps 12, 15, 19. 
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Sarepta, see Zarephalh, 

Sargon, K. ol'Agade, 13 1, 334, 

— K. of Assyria, 199 f., 358 f., 360 ff., 
374. 49i«- 

Sarinatians, 1307, am. 

Saron, people of, 35^. 

Saronic Gulf, 51 1; ‘Maps 15, 18. 
de Sarzec, excavator, 805. 

Satraps, Persian, 4124, 612. 

Saturnalia, 217. 

Saul, K. of Israel, 340, 347, 490. 
Saxony, early cultures, 154 if.," 171,1 73, 
aa8.a33;243 

Scandmavia, early cultures, 31, 187, 
2«4, 226 f., 231, 23(5, 

Schaelfer, M., 785 n. 

Schebesta, P., 17,36. 

Scheil, V., 249 11, ' 

Schleicher, philologist, i8fi. 

Schleswig, 244. 

Schlienumn, excavations of, 522^ 
Schmidt, R. R., 33, 45, 

Sclunidt, W., 17 n., i8, 35 11., 35, 37. 
Schurtz, H., 17. 

Schwalbe, G., 7. 

Scidrus, Map 17. 

Science, Greek, 422, 614, 676 if., 6941!'., 
7««, 7j3rn 774 
Scione, Map 15. 

Selavonians, 222. 

Scopus, Map 8, 

‘Scorpion, The’, K. of Egypt, 451* 
Scotland, 226; early cultures, 1x2, 171. 
Scribes, Assyrian, 381 f.; ligyptian, 290, 
306; Hittite, 199, 210; Phoenician, 
789; Seaied saibe, 283. 

Sculpture, Egyptian, 513; Greek, 
671 674 f. 

Scyllaeum, Map 15, 

Scyllctium, Map 1 7. 

Scyros, Map 15, 

Scythopolis, 757, 763; see Beth-shan. 
Scyths, Scythians, 206 f*, 214, 224 ff., 
as I fv «39, 241 f,, 365, 386 f., 389, 409, 
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49«- 


495 n, 641, 

Sebe, Sib’i, So, K, in Egypt, 360, 
Sebek, crocodile god, 471. 

Sebekkhu, Egyptian, aoS* 
Sebekneferurc, Q,. of Egypt, 469 f. 
Sebennytos, Map 13. 

Secondary period, 93; cultures, 26 ff*, 
35 f- 

Sedccias, K, of Judah, 404 f, 

Sehdl, island of, 467; Map 13, 

Seistan, 1925 Alexander in, 740 f.; 

painted-ware, 118, 241. 
Sekhemab-Perenmaat, Pharaoh, 452. 
Sekhemrekhutani, Pharaoh, 472. 
Sekhmet, Egyptian god, 340* 

Sekmem, town, 468* 


Sole, Tuthmosis at, 478; Map 13. 
Sclemiya, Map 9. 

Seleucia, 438, 762 n.; Maps 12. iq 

— (Syria), Map 1 1. 

Scleucids, 437, 757, 761 {., 77a f.; Map 

437, 745, 75 1 f., 

Scligman, B. Z., 45. 

Selinus, Maps 16, 17. 

Selknani tribes, 65, 71. 

Selyrnbria, Map 15. 

Semainian period, Egyptian, 449 
Seniang Pygmies, 35, 43, 45747, -o 
60, 62 fl-.. (36 ff., 69 f., 72 r 
Semerkhet, Pharaoh, 452. 

Semites, 129, i 37 f.,^ 150 f., 251 f., 
264 f., 305, 314, 346, 537; Canaan. 
29U, 341 n.; customs, 74; and 

Hcbi'cws, 335, 359, 433' literature, 
38a; languages, 183, 189; Maps. 
Semneh, inscription at, 467; Map iq 
es Sened, Map 6. 

Senmut, Egyptian architect, 477. 
Sennacherib, K. of Assyria, 361 ff 

375> 493- 
Soiiones, 220. 

ScnusrM I, IMjaraoh, 464 f., 466 f., 469. 
— “ II, Pharaoh, 466, 787, 

— Ill, Pharaoh, 2O9, 448, 465, 467, 
470, 475- 

Sepharvaim, 413. 

Sephcla, see Shephclah. 

Sepimgint^ compilation of, 760, 762 n.; 

refs., 338 n., 339 n. 

Seqenenre, Pharaoh, 307, 473. 

Ser^bit el-KhUdem, Egyptians at, 
465* 

Serafat, Map 8. 

Serbal, Gebel, Map 6. 

Serbia, early cultures, 151 f., 156, 724; 
language, 187. 

Serfs, Greek, 552, 583, 599 f., 605 f. 
Ser|:i, Giuseppe, 54; Sergio, 54, 
Senphos, Map 15, 

Seshbassar, see Zorobabel. 

Sestus, Map 15. 

Seth, Egyptian god, 294 f., 306, 450, 
^52 f., 455, 789 f. 

Sethe, historian, 450. 

Sethetiu, the, 408, 473. 

Seti I, Pharaoh, 332 f., 485- 

— II, Pharaoh, 488. 

Setnakht, Pharaoh, 488. 

Seville, finds, 171. 

Shaat, Nubian town, 465, 

Shabaka, Pharaoh, 360 f., 362 f., 493» 
Shabataka, Pharaoh, 363, 493, 
Shakar, Phoenician god, 798. 

Shalem, Phoenician god, 798. 
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Shalmaneser II, K. of Ass>Tia, 199, 

350, 353 491- 

— Ill, K. of Assyria, 355. 

— IV, K. (^Assyria, 357, 359, 49a. 
bnamash, Babylonian god, 1267, 375. 
Shamashditana, Hittite king, 274. 

Shamash-shumukin, Assyrian, 366. 

Shamgar, Judge in Israel, 339. 

Shara, Sumerian god, 259. 

Sharmash, recluses, 269. 

Sharon, 142; Map 7. 

Sharuhen, Hyksos at, 307, 

Shasu, the, 289. 

Shasu, Egyptians in, 477. 

Shat-en-Nil, 259; Map 4. 

Shatt, Map 6. 

Shechem, Shekem, 348: Maps 7, 9, 10. 

Shedet, Medinah 
Sheikh Bear, Map 8. 

Shekelesh, 333, 487 f.; see Sicily. 

Shemesh, Sham ash, Ganaanite god, 

299- 

Shepenupet, Egyptian princess, 493 f. 

Shephel^, Maps 7, 10. 

Shepseskaf, Pharaoh, 456 f. 
esh Shera, Map 10. 

Sherden, 333, 487 f. 

Sheshbazzar, of Judah, 
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Sheshbassar, 
see Zorobabel. 

Sheshonk, Pharaoh, 346 fF., 358, 490 f. 
Shiloh, sanctuary, 145, 347; Map 10. 
Shiraz, Map i2- 
Shomer of Samaria, 348. 

Shor-El, Phoenician god, 795. 

Shu, Egyptian god, 294. 

Shulgi, K. of Ur, 257, 262. 

Shumer, Map 4; see Sumeria. 

Shunah, fortress, 453, 

Shunem, Map 10. 

Shuruppak, town, 251, 1257. 274, 378; 
Map 4. 

Shutruk-Nahunte, K. of Elam, 346, 
361 f. 

Shuttama, K. of Mitanni, 324, 480. 
Shuwwardata of Canaan, 332 n. 

Siba, Benjaminite, 347. 

Sib’ani, s. of Terakh, 785 n., 795, 799 f- 
Siberia, Cyrus in, 410; languages, 190. 
Sib’i, K. in Egypt, see Sebe. 

Sicans, 558. 

Sicel^, David at, 340. 

Sicels, 558. 

Sicilian Sea, Map 15. 

Sicily, primitive, 117, I5i» 158; Bronze 
Age, 166 fif., 173, 175. 333. 487, 
classical, 622, 653, 662, 607, 70011., 
71 1, 736 n., 765 f.; Greek colonists, 
419, 558 ff., 587. 598, 862; language, 
188, 215; Maps 16, 17. 

Sicinos, Map 15. 


Siculan culture, i68f. 

Sicyon, 422, 510, 529, 552, 584. 598, 
5985 675; Map 15. 

Side, Map 16. 

Sideqiyah, see Zedekiah. 

Sidon, 336; Assyrians, 364; excavations, 
138, 792; Hebrews, 413; Persians, 
434; religion, 400; Maps 7, 9, 10, 1 1, 
12, 14, 16. 

Siebenburgen, painted W’are, 232. 
Sigeum, and Athens, 605. 

Sigynnae, 208. 

Silesia, early cultures, 154, 156, 175, 
227 f., 234, 238. 

Siloe, Pool of, 344. 

Silsilis, Egyptian capital, 288. 

Simeon, tribe of, 307; Map 10. 

Simirra, Map 9. 

Simonides, 609, 630, 665 ff-, 675. 

Sin, Sumerian god, 267, 375, 799. 

Sinai, 125, 143; Hebrews in, 335; 
Pharaohs in, 284, 287 ff., 337, 452 f-s 
458, 465 f., 469, 471 ; Map 6. 

— Mt., 148- 

Sindjirli, worship at, 795. 

Singara, Map 12. 

Sin-idixmam, K.. of Larsa, 266. 
Sinit-Shikhak, EL of El a m , 265. 
Sin-Muballit of Babylon, 265, 267, 
Sinope, Greeks in, 561, 652; Maps 9, 
II, 12, i6, 19. 

Sin-sacrifice, Semang, 70, 72. ^ 
Sin-Sharra-ishkun, Assyrian king, 387. 
Sinuhe, story of, 308, 386, 460, 464. 

Sion, Ml, 373 f. 

Sioux Indians, 65 f. 

Siphnos, 563; Map 15. ^ x* 

Sippar, town, 129, 265, 269; cylmder 01, 
409 n.; Elamites, 346; Map 4- 
Sipt^, Pharaoh, 4^- 
Sipylus, Ml, "Niobe% 150; Hittites, 276. 
Siris, Map 17. 

Sithathor, Egyptian, 465. 

Siut,Map^ 12. 

Siwa, oasis, Alexander at, 740, 

Slaveni, 225. 

Slavery, 49 f., 266, 484, 583, 641 f. 
Slavs, 222, 225 f., 244; Slavomc lan- 
guages, 187, 214; Map 3. 
Smenkhkere, Pharaoh, 483* 

Smerdis, and Cambyses, 4^4- 
Smith, Elliot, 17. 

— S., 249 B, 806 n. 

Smithfiekl, finds, 98. 

Smyrna, Maps 9, 15. 

Snzike^oddess, 570. 

Snefiru, Pharaoh, 456. 

Snell, evolutionist, 7, 

So, see Sebe. 

Sob*a, Aramaean kingdom, 346. 
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Socoli, pottciy, 354; see Siu ccUlu 
Socrates, 4214, 434, 388, 591, 659 f., 
676, 680, 683 fV., 693 f., 714, 717, 75(>, 

Soderblom, N., 67. 

Sodom, 304. 

Sogdiaiia, Alexander, 747, 763; Cim- 
merians, ao8. 

Soleifel-Asiat, 286. 

Soli (i), Maps 9, 12, iC. 

— (2), Maps 9^ 16. 

Salomon, K. ol' Israel, 316, 34a f., 

347j 3r>i 355? 4333 49i; 

385. 

Solon, 4i(;, 578 f„ 593, 597, 8078'., 
()o8 ir., 817 8, 838, 888. 

Solutrean culture, 31 1'. 

Somme, Stone Age:, 98* 

Sophists, Greek, 422, 893 f. 

Sophocles, 858, 883, 888, 872, 875, 718, 
Sophonias, ref., 338 n. 

Sorek, Map to. 

Soteria^ 591. 

Sothic dating, 447, 463, 47a. 

Soul, idea of, la If., 75, a8o f., 295, 
Spain, 92, 97, 187; Clelts, 224'; early 
cultures, 99, loi f., 125, if>i, i8Bf., 
171, 238; Greeks, 421, 558; Phoeni- 
cians, 349; Map x8. 

Sparta, 5x0; r)4rn 

5B9; Bronaje Age, 538; rise of, 4x5 f., 
594 If, j social structure, 599 if., 837; 
colony, 359; and Athens, 423 f., 428, 
429 il., 587, 810, 851, 855, 898 If.; 
and Delphi, 728 f.; and P-gypt, 498 f., 
hegemony, 718 if.; and Ionia, 720; 
and Xydia, 409; and Macedon, 435, 
7«9> 73C, 739> 74^3 75'-i f** 758; l^rsian 
wars, 416, Gao if.} Map 15; and se$ 
Laconia. 

Spencer, Herbert, 5 f., 16, 57. 
Spercheios valley, 5 1 o, 5x3; Map 15. 
Sphinx, Egyptian, 456. 

Spoletium, foundecl, 438. 

Sporades Ish, 525, 529. 

Sps, Phoenician goddess, 793, 798, 805. 
Stagirus, 687; Map X5. 

Still Bay, Stone Age, 98, 

Stoics, Greek, 689, 766, 768 ff,, 773 f., 
77a n., 779 m 
Stone Age, 53, 71, 98 fi. 

Strabo, histonan, 449, 469, 5x1. 
Stratigoi, Athenian, 634, 654, ^48. 
Stratonicc, w. of Scleucus, 746 n. 

— town, 438. 

Strymon R,, Map 15. 

Subartu, Assyria, 255 f. 

Subbiluliuma, K. of Hittites, 277, 

324 ff*., 386, 481, 483. 

Succoth, Map 7. 


Sudan, ag 1^3; Egyptians, 465. 

Sudr, Wadi, Map 6. 

Suevi, 224 f. 

Suez, roads, 286; Map 6, 

Sumatra, Kubu of, 56. 

Sumeria, 104 ff., 107, 165; excavations 
iiB. 833, 792, 801, 805 ff.; towns’ 
380; see Shumer. ’ 

Sumerians, 129 if., 229, 241, 251 ff- 
literature, 259 f., 270; navigation, 
127, 140. 

Sumur, town, 324. 

Surbuher, Map 8. 

Suriash, Cassite god, 197, 

Surya, Aryan god, 197, 

Susa, 200, 252 f., 276; Alexander at, 
43i>. 74^‘>5 74'^> 760; Assyrians, 362; 
367; excavations, 1x7 ff., 120, 805, 
Nchemiah, 425; Xerxes, 418; Maps 
12, 19. 

Susa-Anau culture. Map 2. 

Sulekh, Hyksos god, 277, 306, 3x2, 473. 

Suti, nomads, 324, 

Sutlej 1^., Alexander at, 741; Map 19. 

Swanton, II. R., 17, 45, 57. 

Sweden, early cultures, 171, 237 ff., 
24^3 . 

Switzerland, eax4y cultures, 71, 176, 
220; lake-dwellers, 104 f., 107, 1 12 ff., 
243 f. 

Sybaris, 4x9, 580 if., 653; Maps 16, 17. 

Syene, Map 9. 

Synie, Map 15- 

Syncellus, historian, 449. 

Syracuse, 182, 545, 559, 561, 564,640, 
(>82; and Athens, 429 f., 708 ff., 716; 
Gauls, 223; Persians, 415 f., 419; 
Plato, 885, 889; Maps x6, 17, 19. 

Syr Daria, Alexander at, 762. 

Syria, Alexander in, 739 f., 745 f, 
757? 773; early cultures xxo, 

114, ix8f., X25f., 127,129, i37f., 
X43, 147, 15X f., 162 ff., 198 ff., 204f., 
298f., 523; and liigypt, 163, 314, 316, 
337?jGof, 459, 4^>7f*? 473? 478 ff, 
481 ff., 4B7ff.; excavations, 785 ff.; 
249 «; Maps 7, II, 14, 

785 ff*. 

Syros, Map 15. 


Ta^annak, Egyptians, 314, 348, excava- 
tions, 299, 330 f.; Map.s 7, 10. 

Tabal, Assyrians, 368. 

Tabi-utul-Bel, of Babylon, 381. 

Tabor, Mt., 486; Map 10. 

Tabua, Arab queen, 365. 

Tachos, Zedher, 

Tacitus, historian, 221, 224 f. 

Tadmor, Mamg, 12. 

Tadukhipa of Mitanni, 320, 480. 
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Taenamm, G., Map 15. 

Tag! of the caravans, 325. 

Talbishj Map 5. 

Tallqvist, on Phoenicians, 795 n. 

Tamnauz, Babylonian god, 299. 

Tanagra, battle of, 651, 696; Map 15. 
Tan^r, Egyptians at, 476; Map 13. 

Tanis, Egyptian capital, 289, 305 f., 336, 
346, 358, 473s 490 f*; Maps 12,13. 
Tanutamun, Pharaoh, 494. 

Taranto, see Tarentum. 

Tardenoisian culture, 32. 

Tarentuna, 166, 545, 559, 561; Gauls, 
223; Maps 16, 17, 19. 

Tarim basin, languages, 187, 209. 

Tam, W. W., 744 n. 

Tarqu, Hittite god, 277. 

Tarquinii, Map 16. 

Tarshish, trade, 421; see Tartessus. 

Tarsus, 757, 774; Maps 9, ii, 12, 19. 
Tartessus, Map 16; see Tarshish. 

Tama, Map 12. 

Tashkend, Map 19. 

Tashmitu, Assyrian god, 375. 

Tasian culture, no, 124, 449 f- 
Tasmanians, 27, 40 f. 

Tatars, Tartars, 189 f., 276. 

Tauchira, Map 16. 

Tauromenium, Map 1 7. 

Taurus, Mt., 137, 164 f.; sculptures, 
276. 

Tawahin es-Sukkar, tombs, 301. 
Tawosret, Q.. of Egypt, 488. 

Taygetus Mt., 510, 594; Map 15. 
Taylor, A. E., 665 n. 

Tefib of Asyut, 462. 

Tefhakht of Sais, 359, 492, 494. 

Tefiiut, Egyptian goddess, 294. 

Tegea, 508; and Sparta, 594; Map 15. 
TcSenu, the, 333. 

Tekoah, Maps 7, 10. 

Tel Ibrahim, Map 4. 

Tdl Abu Kudeis, Map lo. 
Tell-al-*Ubaid, excavations, 118, 128, 

132, 136? 147- 

Tell Djedeidah, excavations, 300, 342. 
Tell-el“Amama, see el-Amama. 

Tell es-Sefy, finds, 300, 330 f. 

TeU Zakariya, finds, 300, 330 f., 342. 
Tello, Telloh, excavations, 253, 805 f. 
TeUos of Athens, 618. 

Telos, Map 15. 

Tema, Nabonidus at, 410. 

Temple, of Solomon, 343; kings, 343^ 
prophets, 404, 406; Restoration of, 
412, 417 f-j 424* 

Temples, Elephantine, 428; Egyptian, 
282 ff., 457*463; g^^cek, 572 fF.,672 f.; 
Phoenician, 786 ff,, 799 f-; Sumenan, 
263. 


Tenedos, 2vlap 15. 

Tenos, Mapi5. 

Ten Thousand, retreat of, 629, 760. 

Teos, Maps 15, 16. 

Tepe Mussian, Musyan, excavations, 
118,252. 

Terakh, Tare, Phoemcian, 785 n., 795, 
799. 

Tereru of Eg>pt, 461. 

Teresh, 333, 487. 

Terramara culture, i74f., 210 rt., 220, 
228. 

Tertiary period, 35 f., 93. 

Teshub, Hittite god, 306, 326, 397^ 
789 f. 

Teti, Pharaoh, 287, 457 f* 

Teutons, 221, 235 f., 244; language, 
i87f.;Map3. 

Textiles, 256; Greek, 642,675; pnrmtivc, 

1 1 1 f., 1 13 f.» 154; Sumerian, 252 f. 
Thaanat Silo, Map 7. 

Thalbitzer, W., 18. 

Thales, philosopher, 677. 

Thamar, 305. 

Thapsacus, 336; Maps ii, 12; see 
Tiphsah. 

Thapsus, Map 16. 

Thare, 304. 

Tharros, Map 16.^ 

Tb arsis , see Tarshish. 

Tham, Tuthmosis at, 478; Map 13. 
Thasos, and Athens, 650 f., 656* 

9, 15, 16. 

Thathanai, Persian, 417. 

Thebes, Egyptian capital, 288 f., 307, 
312. 3i4> 334. 337. 461 ff-. 464. 

470 ff., 475, 479. 487. 489 ff; 

naten, 481 ff.; Assyrians, 366, 49311.; 
Mapsp, 12, 13. 

Thebes, Greek, Bronze Age, 103, 5^7* 
519, 522 f., 526, 529; classical, 5«, 
580, 666, 675; and Athens, Sgeff., 
707, 717 f.; and Macedon, 435* 

726 ff., 729 f., 733^* 
and Persia, 625 f., 628; and Sparta, 
430, 619 f.; Map 15. 

Thekel, tribe of, 4^. 

Themistocles of Athens, 4^6, 020 
629, 632, 634, 650, 664, 686 n., 696 f. 
Theocritus, poet, 759, 7^- 
Theophrastus, philo^pher, 649, o»». 
Theopompus, historian, 755 n. 

Thera, Dorians, 532, 540; finds, 510, 
533 n.; Map 15. 

Therma, Map 15. 

Thermaic Gulf, Map 15. tw. m* 

Thermopylae, Gauls at, 75^5 Phmp> 
627 f., 629 f., 632; Spartans, 603, 
625 f., 629 f.; Map 15. 

Theseus, Hero, 378* 380. 
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Thespiac, 525 f.; Map 15. 

Tliessalonica, 757, 774. 

Thessaly, 157, 507 ft',; prehistoric, 240, 
5X2 fh; Bronze Age, 151, 175, 513, 
523, 525 533* 539f-; classical, 163, 
552. rA35 language, 21 1, 534; 

and Athens, 652!*., ()97f-s 706.; and 
Maccdon, 724!;, 727/729, 732, 734, 
73 7 f., 748; penestae, 84.3; Persians, 
625 f, ; pottery, 1 1 6 h , 1 20 f. , x 54 f. , 
X59, 168, 2i2f.; Spartans, 719; 
Map 15. 

Theudosia, Map 16. 

Thinis nome, 278, 462. 

Thirty Tyrants, at Athens, 660, 7x5, 
717, 

This nome, 462; Map 13, 

Tholos-tomhs, 572. 

Thomas, N, W., 17, 57, 

Thompson River Indiaxis, 64. 

Thoth, Egyptian god, 290, 292, 295. 
Thrace, 157, 508, 5x2 !'., 525!'.; early 
cultures, 15 1, 240, 525!'.; classical, 
563, 5^4^-. language, 187; League, 
706 if.; Maccdon, 724 if, 732 f., 745 f.; 
Persians, 200, 622, 624, 628; llira- 
cians, 206 ff., 225, 231, 244; Maps 3, 
9, 12. 

Thrasybulus, Atheniaxx, 717 n. 
Thucydides, historian, 7 x 5 f, , 722, 755 n. ; 
refs., 587, 5D4 «v 663, 670, 700, 
704 f. 

Thureau-Dangin, F., 249 r, 801 n., 
807 f. 

Thurii, Atheniaxt colony, 653, 655, 
662, 669; Map 17. 

Thuringia, early cultures, 228, 230, 
234 ff., 243. 

Thutxi, Egyptian, 386, 

Ti, Q,.of E^pt, 380, 480, 483. 

Tiamat, Babyloman goddess, 271 f. 
Tiber, early settlexnent, 1 75. 

Tiberias, Map 7. 

Tibet, 104; language, 189. 
Tiglath-Plleser I, K. of Assyria, 346. 

— - III, K. of Assyria, 355, 357, 368, 

3B2f, 

Tigris R., 122 f., 251, 336; Alexander, 
740; Maps 4, 5, 12, 19. 

Tigurini, 22 x. 

Tih, Desert of, 284, 286; Map 6* 
Tikhsi, Egyptians at, 479. 

Tilney, F., 12 m, 80. 

Tiinixath, Majps 7, 9, xo* 
Timnath-serah, Map 10. 

Timolcon of Corinth, 736 n. 

Tipsah, Tiphsah, Map 9. 

Tiran, Map 6. 

Tirga, Mai 5, 

Tirhakah, Pharaoh, 366, 493. 


Tirsah, I’irzah, Israelites at, 348; Map 7 
Tiryns, Bronze Age, 162, 519, 522/’ 
385 1’., sag; classical, 433, 545, 

630 n.; Map 15, 

Tishupu , Hitlile god, 277; see Teshub. 
I’issaphcrnes of Sardis, 712. 

Titans, 575 11. 
linolus, Mt., Map 15. 

Tobac, E,, 250 B. 

Tobias, tlic Ammonite, 425. 

Tobias y ref., 389 n. 

Tocharish language, 187, 209, 224. 
Todas, laws of, 46. 

Tombos, stela at, 476; Map 13, 

Tombs, burials, excavations of, 168 ff, 
175 f., 206, 212, 222, 225, 227 f., 232, 
235. “39/-. 252, 264, 523 n., 524; 
bce-hivo’, 159, i6i, i66; Canaanite, 
301, 340, 788 ff.; Egyptian, i84f., 
127, 278 f., 312 f., 315, 451 f., 457f., 
495: Greek, 522 f., 53G 57i. 577. 
586. 

lomis. Map i6, 

Tomisa, Map 12. 

Tools, early, 31, 41 f., 34 f., 98, ii2f., 

1 18, 124, 128, 132 f., 148 f., 153 f., 
x68, 171, 233, a78> 786 ff. 

Topinard, P., 78, 

Tor, Map 6. 

'Fordos, scttlemexit, 117, 154. 

Tororie, Map 15. 

Totemism, 27 f. 

Towns, 27, 130, I44f.; Canaanite, 
298; Egyptian, 278; Greek, 438 f., 
555 74i2> 757 f*; Sumerian, 253 f., 

258 ff. 

Trade, early, 126 f., 137, 140 f., 144 f., 
148, 158 f., 161, 172, 176, 197,286; 
Babylonian, 254, 267 f., 275; Greek, 
420 f., 522, 555> 558 ff., 598 ff., 
605 f., 639, 655 f., 774; Egyptian, 
284, q88 , 459, 485, 495; Phoenician, 
338. 

Trajan’s column, 764. 

Transylvania, early cultures, 117, 155, 
157, 208 f., 2X2, 237, 240, 243. 
Trapezus, Maps X2, 16, 19. 

Trierarchs, Athenian, 653, 714. 
Trimborn, W., 17, 

Tripoli, African, 109. 

— R., 299. 

Tripolis, Map 12. 

Tripolje, finds, 116; Map 2. 

Troad, Hittites in, 276; Map ii, 
Troezen, Map 15. 

Trojan War, 163 ff*., 205, 992 f., 540. 
543 • 

Troy, excavations, 148, 240, 333, 5^8, 
526, 538, 805; Map 15. 
Tukulti-Inurta, Assyrian, 345. 
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Tululj Map lo. 

Tumilat, Wadi, canal, 497; Map 13. 
Tumme, Map 5. 

Tunip, town, 338 n., 486; Map 14. 

Tunis, early cultures, 99, 168, 358. 
Tupliash, Map 4. 

Turcomans, and Alexander, 741. 

Turfan oasis, inscription, 187, 209. 

Turin papyri, 385, 461, 463, 472. 
Turkestan, 107, 118, 276. 

Turks, 27, 718, 764, 776; and Greeks, | 
779; language, 1 89 f. 

Tumat, Map 5. i 

Turner, W., 77. 

Tursenoi, 487; see Etruscans. 

Tuscany, early cultures, ly^; see Etruria. 
Tutankhamun, Tutankhaten, Pharaoh, 

165, 323 481 « 

Tuthmosis I, Pharaoh, 4751., 47°- 

— II, Pharaoh, 475 f., 801 n. 

— Ill, Pharaoh, 163, 332, 338 n., 345, 
448, 475 fE, 801 n.; and Crete, 
521; Hebrews, 334 E; Syria, 314, 
316, 320 f. 

— rV, Pharaoh, 320, 479. 

Tyana, Maps 9, ii, 12. 

Tylissus, Map 15. 

Tylor, ethnologist, 16, 56 E 
Tyrants, Greek, 593 E, 598, 609. 

Tyre, 138, 336; Alexander, 436, 739, 
757; Assyrkns, 493; Egypt, 317, 
387; Greeks, 580; Jews, 343, 349^ 
370, 413; Persians, 414; Maps 7, 9, 
10, II, 12, 14, 16, 19. 

Tyropoeon R., 344 f* 

Tyrrhenians, Tyrscnians; see Etruscans. 
Tyrtaeus of Sparta, 602. 

U-a-a-te% K. of Arabs, 368. 
Uahankh-Intef, Pharaoh, see Intef. 
U-gig-ga, battle of, 260. 

Ukraine, pottery, 116, 120, i54> 

168, 212. 

Ulai, R., Map 4. 

Ululai, see Salmanazar IV . 

Umbrians, 175, 4^91 language, 187, 
219- 

Umma, town, 254, 256, 2591., 274; 
Map 4. 

Unas, Unis, Pharaoh, 291, 457- 
Ur, 91, 106, 230, 251 ff., 256 E, 361 E; 
AKr aham , 303 E; excavations, 118, 
132 E, 136, 148, 410 n.; flood, 123, 
131; gods of, 262, 271; kings of, 258, 
264 fE ; Map 4. ^ 

Ural Mt., 242; Ural-Altaic language, 
189. 

Urartu, 354 357. 359 U Map 9. 

Ur-Enger of NiK>ur, 259. 

Urfa, Map 5. 


Urias the Hitti^te, 342. 

Urlumma of Umma, 260. 

Ur-Nammu of Ur, 257. 

Umfield culture, 240. 

Ur-Nina of Lagash, 253. 

Uronarti I., inscription, 467, 475; Map 

Uruk, town, 254, 3&1; Maps 4, 12. 
Uru-kagina of Lagash^ 254, 266. 

Useit, Wadi, Map ^ : 

Userkaf, Pharaoh, f/- : ' '' 

Ush, isag of Umma, 559. 

Ushpia, K. of Assyria^ 25^ 

Usury, 605 f. , ~ 

Uta-Napishtim, Sumerian Noah, 377^-, 
Utica, 141. 

Van L., 189, 254 E, 345; Kings of Van, 
355; Map 9- 

Vapheio, cups, 238, 520. 

Vanina, !Mitarmian god, 198. 

Vatter, E., 17. 

Veddahs, culture of, 45 fE, 33, 71, 73- 
Vedic hymns, 194, 200, 216. 

Venedi, Vencti, Wends, 208 E, 222, 
225; Veneti, Adriatic, 231; language, 
214 E, 217 ff. 

Venusium, 438. 

Vemcau, R., 78. 

Vertumnus, Ro m a n god, 217. 

Vesta, Roman goddess, 217. 

Vikings, 223, 229. 

Villages, 27, 161, 222, 298, 513, 61 1. 
Villanova culture, I 75l*» 217 E, 219E 
Vtncdia^ Roman festival, 217. 

Vin&L, pottery, 154. 

Vincent, H., 250 b. 

Virchow, R., 77. 

ViroHeaud, G., 785, 795 fE 
Vistula, cultures, 225, 244. 

Viziers, Egypt, 434, 458. 

Vlachs, 157. 

Volcae, Gauls, 225. 

Volga cultures, 229 E, 233 E, 236. 
Vofin, languEgc, 215. 

Volz, W., 78. 


Wace, A. J. B., 525 E 
Wade-Gery, H. T., 59811., 605 n. 
Waldeyer, W., 78. 

Wales, megaliths, 171; language, 

‘Wall of the Prince*, 460, 467 E 
Walsch, 225; see Volcae. 

War, primitive, 50- 
Washasha, 338; see Wcshesh. 
Watersheds, ^ ff- 

Weapons, primitive, 31, 41 E, . , 
172, 210, 232, 238 E, 515, 528, 530. 
Wed el-Atl^, cash, 286. 

Weil, R., 250 B. 


r 187 E 


124 E, 
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Wcnamun, Egyptian, 316 f., 386, 489* 
Wends, see Venedi. 

Wcni, Egyptian noble, 287, 458, 
Weshesh, 488, 

Westerinarck, A., ethnologist, 45. 
Westphalia, early cultures, 224* 

Wheel, invention of, 133, 195. 

Wheeler, G. G., 17, 50. 

— R. E* M,, 231 n., 23B n., 240. 
Whitehead, A* N., (iSon,, 689, (192 n. 
Whitney, philologist, 185. 

Widm'nag, Persian, 428. 

Wiedershe.im, evolutionist, 6. 
Wslamowitx, quoted, 548 n., 806 n. 
Winnebago Indians, 85, 

Wintuni, tribe of, 63. 
Wiradyuri-Kainilaroi, tril)es, 47, 58, 
()i ir,, GC 5 , 69 f. 

Wissler, 0 ,, 17. 

Wiyot, Californian, 63. 

Wotjahaluk, Australian, 46. 

Writing, development of, 518 fh, 520, 
526, 541 U 59:^1 Bo I f,, 8o() f. 

Wundt, ethnologist, 45. 

Wtirm Ie(^ Ag(% 33, 94. 

Wurtemberg, battle-axe folk, 22B, 
Wyndham luicwis, quoted, 538 m 

Xanthiis, Map 18. 

Xenophon, historian, 430; refs., 587, 
755 

Xerxes, K. of Persia, 194, 418 f., 424; 
in Egypt, 497; and Greeks, 019, 
624 fh, ()28 it, 735, 738, 734. 

Xois, Egyptian capital, 472; Map 13. 


‘Yaa\ land of, 30B. 

Yahanan, high priest, 431. 

Yahweh, God of Israel, 303 f., 335 f., 
34 i.„ 343 . 349 . 353 . Sf/’f-. 37 <>«-. 
396 f., 413. 487 , 433 - 
Yam, region of, 45B. 

Yamana, Fuegian, 63, 85, 67, 69 ff. 
Yamani of Ashdod, 493. 

Yanoam, see Yenoam. 

Yarmuk, R., Map 10. 

Ya'tie, Q,.of Arabs, 36a. 

Yav, Phoenician god, 798, 

Ycharin, Mesa, 35a. 

Yehoram, Joram. 

Yehoyakyn, K, of Judah, 392, 

41a. 


Yehoyaqym, see Elyaqym. 

Yenoam, Ycnoram, Egyptians in, qoq 
478,4^7; Map 14, 
yodi,.yf5Samal. 

Yotham, 357. 

Yugoslavia, battle-axe folk, 156. 

Yuin, Australian, 46, 61, 69. 

Yuki Indians, 64. 

Za-ba-ba, Akkadian god, 264. 
Zacharias, prophet, 417 f., 421, 
Zacynthus, Map 15. 

Zagros Mts., 200, 254, 274; language, 
189, 197. 

Zahi, Phoenicia, 475, 478. 

Zakir, inscription, 350. 

Zakkala, and Philistines, 337, 338 n. 
cz Zalake, Wadi, Map 6. 

Zahnon, Mt., Maps 7, lo. 
Zamzummim, 297. 

Zarbilum, Rim-Sin at, 265. 
Zarephath, Map 7. 

Zari the Egyptian, 462. 

Zebulun, Map to. 

Z(‘dekiah, Sideqiyah, K. of Judah, 
392 f., 496. 

Zedher, Pharaoh, 498. 

Zend, language, 186 f., 194. 
Zend-Avesta, 194, 200. 

Zenjirli, Map 0, see Sindjirli, 705. 
Zeno,ofElea; 8 Ci, 679 f. 

Zeno, the Stoic, 752 f., 756, 768. 

Zer, Hiaraoh, 452. 

Zerah the ICthiopian, see Osorkon. 
Zet, Pharaoh, 4^2. 

Zeus, god of Greeks, 531, 535, 566, 
57'. 576 f-, 580 f., 588, 708, 725; 
Zeus-Ammon, 740, 770. 

Zeuxis, painter, 725. 

Ziph, pottery, 354; Map 10, 

Zoan, Map 9. 

Zoar, Map 7. 

Zobah, Aramaean, 342. 

Zorah, Map 10, 

Zoroaster, 203 f.; Zoroastrianism, 
200 f., 615. 

Zorobabel, Seshbassar, Governor of 
, 4x2, 417 E, 428. 

<i''*ZoaVrf Wiaraoh, 279 f*> 453) 455- 
Zoster, 0 :, l^ap 18, 

> 




